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PREFACE 

TO 


^  I'HfiLFIRST  EDITION. 


^      jVOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  li-> 
terary  men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 


^      trace  irom  ancient  moniunents  the  institutions  and 
^      laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs. of  the 

^      Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Jiniiqud" 

^      ties.    This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in 

itself^  but  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the 

Classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  history 

.of  that  celebrated  peopk.    It  is  particiuarly  requisite 

for  such  as  prosecute  tne  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distbguished 
abilities.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu* 
minous  to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
latter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
to  illustrate  the  Classics;  but,  being  written  in  Latint 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
'  the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no- 
thing concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the  build» 
ings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  atf o,  the  Com- 
piler of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from 
both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  Compendium  for  his  own 
use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should  meet  with 
no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.    But  he  soon  per* 

'        ceived,  that  on  several  important  points,  he  could  not 
derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  %risheci      He 
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therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  qJT  information ; 
and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enumerate 
the  various  authors  he  has  consulted,  would  be  tedious 
and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged 
fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
ManuHus^  nrissonius^  and  Middkion,  on  the  senate ;  to 
Pignorim^  on  slaves;  to  Sigonius  and  Grucchius^  Manu- 
tius^  Huber^  Gravina^  MeruSi^  and  Hetneccius^  on  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  the  rights*of  citizens,  the  laws 
and  judicial  proceedings ;  to  Lipsius^  on  the  magistrates, 
the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus  and  gladiators;  to 
Sheffer^  on  naval  affairs  and  carriages;  to  Ferrarius^  on 
the  Roman  dress ;  to  Kirchmannus,  on  funerals ;  to  .^r- 
buthnot^  on  coins;  to  £)tVA:^on,  on  agriculture;' to  DonatuSj 
on  the  city;  to  Turnebus^  AbraJumus^  Rosinus^  Salmasius^ 
Hoiiomomannus^  Grctvius^  and  Gronovtus^  Montfauc<yn^Pitis^ 
cus^  Emesti^  and  particularly  to  Gesner^  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  iii  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary^  he  used  the  freedom  to 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his 
plan  a  description  of  Roman  antiquities,  but  being 
informed  by  that  gentleman,  that  this  was  impractica- 
ble, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the  expla- 
tiation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ecute his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above  three 
years  since  be  began  printing.  This  delay  has  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
making  various  alterations  and  additions;  partly  also 
by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  he  could 
rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  w  ith 
critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 
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After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  Histo- 
ry, which  he  composed  a  few  years  a^o,  tor  the  use  of 
his  scholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  with- 
out quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  post- 
pone other  objects,  tiH  He  should  bring  the  present  per- 
fonnance  to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  along 
studied  brevity,  as  much  as  a  regard  to  perspicuity 
would  admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater 
size  than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies. 
But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work 
answer  the  end  intended^  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  eveir  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the 
various  changes  which  it  underwent  This  part,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to^  impress  on  the  minds 
of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general,  by 
showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious  effects  of  aris- 
tocratic domination;  and  on  the^  other,  the  still  more 
hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licentiousness, 
and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempt- 
ed in  particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Compiler's 
great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as  much 
useful  information  as  possible  within  the  limits  he  has 
prescribed  to  himselt.  Although  very  few  things  are 
advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so  exten- 
sive a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he 
no  doubt  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes.  These  he 
shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have  pointed  out. 
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to  him ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  assistance  of  the 
encoaragero  of  leanmig,  to  enable  him  to  render  his 
work  more  useAiL  He  has  submitted  his  jdan  to  the 
best  judges,  and  it  has  tiniformlj  met  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoteo  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  classics,  * 
and  in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annota- 
tions and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors ;  which, 
when  the  same  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  <;ontain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things.  - 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  defi- 
ciency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  complet- 
ed, what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study  of  Lia- 
tin  grammar  with  that  of  the  English ;  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new 
but  natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a 
vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of 
Ehrases  and  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
nowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 
And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words 
4and  phrases  in  the  Roman  authors,  from  the  customs 
to  which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only 
say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the 
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purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling 
ike  world  with  his  publications^  if  he  could  have  foun^ 
on  any  of  the  sutyects  he  has  treated,  a  book  adapted 
to  his  purpose.    He  has  attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey  instoaction 
with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time;  ajad  of  the 
learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility,  instruction 
fer  himself.    He  has  laboured  loi^  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  vnshed  to  ^how  himself  not  unwortiby  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public.    His  chief 
en|oyment  in  life  has  arisen  from  (he  acquisition  and 
commnnieation  of  usefid  knowledge  ;•  and  he  can  truly 
my  with  Seneca,  Siewn  hoe  exeq^twne  cbter  sofieniia^  ifl 
Hhm  mehsmn  tmeam^  nee  enmemm^  r^ieiom^  £p«  6. 

• 

Sditdntrgh,      > 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

» 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


npHE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
-**  reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  parti* 
cular,  been  highly  gratified  hj  the  approbation  of  several  of  the 
masters  of  the  gr^at  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors 
in  the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  conmiunica- 
tions  he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other  gentlemen  of  the 
first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  'will  ever  remember  with 
gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted 
bis  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains  he  has  bestowed* 
The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  considerably  enlarged; 
and  an  Index  of  proper  names  and  things  is  subjoined ;  for  sug- 
gesting tbe  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars,  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  su^ested  to  him, 
that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
printed  in  two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller  size,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations  and 
plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he  find 
it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to^the 
best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he  con- 
siders otno  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
what  editions  of  these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations: 
Casar  hy  Clarke^  or  m  usum  Dtlphini;  Plvnj/^  by  Brotitr;  Quinc- 
tilian  and  the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesture  Petronius  Arbiter^ 
by  Burmannus  ;  Diary sius  of  Halicamassus,  by  Reiske  ;  PlviarcVs 
Morals^  by  Xylandtr;  and  Die  Cassku,  by  Reimarus.  It  is  need- 
less to  mention  the  editions  of  such  authors  as  are  always  divide^) ' 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as  Appiam^ 
Straboy  PluiarcVs  Lives,  ^c.  are  quoted  by  books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh^       > 
Mayttst,  1792.  \ 
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ROMAN  ANTiaUITIES. 


T%e  Foi7Ni>atIon  of  the  Citt,  ami  Division  of  its  Inhabitants* 

T>OME  was  founded  by  Romulus*  and  a  colony  from  ^Iba  ' 
-*-^  Longa^  753  years,  as  it  is  coiQmonly  thought,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ«-|  Tiiey  began  to  build  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
which  was  called  PalUiaj  fiom  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds, 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  ,and  was  ever  after  held  as  a  festi- 
val ;  {dies  nateUis  urbis  Roma^)  Veil.  Faterc.  i.  B.  Ovid.  Fast* 
iv.  806. 

;  Romulus  divided  the  peo(lle  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES ;  ' 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURIiB.  The  number  of  tribes  wad 
afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  *-  They  were 
divided  into  country  aftd  city  tribes,  {rustics  et  urbanoi).  Tlie 
number  of  the  cuntt  always  remained  the  same*  Each  curia 
anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites,  Varr.  dc  Lat*  ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit.  Jinn,  xii.  24.  DUmys.  ii. 
S3.  He  who  presided  over  one  curia  was  called  Curio,  {qma 
sacra  curabatf  Festus) ;  he  who  presided  over  them  all,  Curio 
Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100 
horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called  LEGIO, 
N  a  legion,t  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen,  PltUarch  in 
Romtdo :  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnish* 
ed  was  called  Miles,  Forro  de  lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  {unus  ex  mUU)^ 
Isidor,  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  , 
^{^nfhjofxof  vel  t(itva^xPi')  Dionys.  ii.  7.  Veget.  ii.  7. 

*  The  first  kine  of  Rome.  The  fint  kind  of  goveraoient,  among  men,  was  Royal- 
ty»  Hfi  Salloat  and  others  observe :  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  Patriarchal  form, 
whi^  originated  from  nature,  asd  eommeDcad  with  the  Creation. 

t  Ffom  LegOf  I  choose. 
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The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot* 
ted  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples;  an- 
other, for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the 
third  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty  por- 
tions, to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys*  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  {ordines\  PATRI- 
CIANS and  PLEBEIANS;  connected  together  as  PATRONS 
and  CLIENTS,  Dioms*  ii.  9.  In  after  times  a  third  order  was 
added,  namely,  the  EQUITES^ 

The  SENATE. 

1.  The  InHitiUidn  and  JSumber  of  the  Senate* 

nniiE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  pefpetual 
*''  council  of  the  Republic,  {Concilium  reipubliccB  sempiUmunH 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65).  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They 
were  chosen  from  among  tl|e  Patricians^ccording  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassmf  ii.  12.  three  were  nominated  by  e^ch  tribe, 
and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these  nicety-nine  Romulus  him- 
self added  one,  to  preside  in  ti^e  senate  and  have  the  care  of 
the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called  PATRES, 
either  upon  account  of  their  age^  or  their  paternal  care  of  the 
state ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;  Ldv.  i.  8.  and  their  offspring^ 
PATRICII ;  {Qui  patrem  dere  possent^  i.  e.  ingemd^  Liv.  x.  8» 
Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus).  After  the  Sabines  were  assumed  into 
the  city,  another  hundred  were  chosen  from  them,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  mriofjfOionyB.  ii.  47.  But,  according  to  Livy,  there '^ 
were  only  1 00  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their 
number  was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostilius  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  i.  17.  &  30.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
added  lOOmore,  who  were  called  PATRES  MINORUM  GEN- 
TIUM. /Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES 
MAJORUM  GENTlUM,>7haV.  Jlnnal.  li.  25.  and  their  poste- 
rity,  Patricii  Majorum  Gentium.  This  number  of  300  continued, 
with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it;  but 
how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  400,  Cic,  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  in- 
creased to  900,  Dio.  xliK.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000:  but,    . 
many  worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate^ 
during  the  civil  wars.  Id.  Hi.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Ci- 
cero self-chosen,  {Uetw  ipse  a  s,e)^  Phil,  xiii^  13;  Augustus  re- 
duced the  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Di^.  liv.  14. 
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Such  as  were  chosen  iato  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  COKSCBIPTI,  •.  e.  per- 
sons wTtiten  or  enrolled  togetfi^r  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone 
were  properly  styled  Patres.  -  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning 
to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patres^  and  vrho  were  Comcriptu 
{iia  appeUabani  in  nowm  senatuni  leetos^  Liv.  it.  1 .)  Hence  also 
the  name  Pairu  Canscripti  (sc.  et)  was  afteriiards  usually  appli- 
ed to  all  the  senators* 


2.  2%e  Choosing  of  Senators. 
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^ERSONS  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (Senatw  legAatury 
Liv.  xK  51.  yel  in  eenatum  Ugebantury  Cic.  Cluent.  47.))  ^^^^ 
by  the  kings^  Iav.  i.  8.  xxz.  35.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the 
consuls,  JUv.  li.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes.  Fe$tutin  Prm- 
teriti  Senatores;  but  from  the  year  of  the  cit^r^lO,  by  the  cen- 
sors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the 
Plebeians,  Liv.  ii.  d2.  ▼•  13.  chiefly  however  from  the  Equites  ; 
whence  that  order  waa  called  Seminariufn  Senatfis^  Liv.  xUi.  61. . 
Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual  ma« 
gistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course  ad- 
mittance into  the  senate;  but  that  their  senatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  enrolled  by  the  cen- 
sors at  the  next  Lustrum ;  at  which  time  also  the  most  eminent 
private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  number.  See  Mid-- 
dleton  en  iht  Reman  Senate* 

After  the  overtlnrov  at  the  battle  ef  Cann»,  a  Dictator  was 
created  for  choosing  senators,  Liv*  xxiii^  23.  After  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  bf  senator 
on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to 
choose  the  senate,  and  other  three  to  review  the  EquiteSf^ in 
place  of  the  censors,  SueU  Aug.  37,  Dio.  Iv.  13. 
^  He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was 
called  PRINCEPS  SCNATUS,  which  title  us<^d  to  be  given  to 
&e  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  {qui  primus 
tensor,  ex  Us  quivivereutjuisset,  Liv.  xxvii.  11.);  but  after  the 
year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy,  Liv. 
xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,* although  it  conferred  no  command  or 
emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  hi^est,  and  was  usually  re* 
jrtained  for  life,  Liv.  xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  52.  It  is  called  Princi- 
PATus;  hence  afterwards  the*  Emperor  was  named  i?fineops, 
.which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power.  - 
^P*  Inclu>osing  Senators^  regard  was  had  not  only  to  thlnr  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  ami  fortune^ 
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The  age  at  irhich  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (£tas  Se* 
natoria)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained  \  although  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  cejptain  age  requisite,  Cie.  de  lege  ManH.  21 ,  Tadt. 
Ann.  xy.  28«XAnciently  senators  seem  to  have  been  men  ad* 
vanced  in  years,  as  their  name  in^ports,  Salltut.  'CaU  6,  tic.  de 
Sen.  6,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  6a  Flor.  i.  15.  But  in  after  times  the 
cviHe  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  age 
required  for  a  senator  was  not  below  thirty.  This  may  be  pre- 
snnied  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii.  49,  PUn. 
ad  TVaj.  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  poritive  assertion  on  this 
subject  in  the  ciaaaics.       ^ 

The  first  civil  dfiice  which  gave  admission  into  the  senate 
was  the  Quaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  en- 
joyed at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be 
chosen  a  senatoi^^om  Dio  CaaitUy  Hi.  20.  Others  think  at 
twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  vi.  17.  who  says, 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army, 
before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the 
military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that  one  might  be 
made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  obtained  that  office  so 
early  ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that  he  had  acquired  all 
the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any,  and  each  in 
his  proper  year,  {suo.  anno)^  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it 
by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before  he  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  which  he  administered  the  year  following  in  Sici- 
ly. So  that  the.  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  qusestorsfaip,  (^akts 
gwtstoria,)  and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one.        j 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  quaestorship,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into 
that  order  by  the  censors,  Oell.  iii.  1 8.  But  he  had  ever  after 
the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion 
on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  v*  14.  Ep>  ad  Fam.  ii.  7. .  About 
this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
there  were  some  offices  which  gave  persons  a  Legal  title  to  be 
chosen  into  the  senate,  {unde  in  senatum  legi  deberent^)  Liv.  zxii* 
49.  Hence  perhaps  the  senators  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people,  {lecti  jussu  populi)^  Liv.iY.4,  Cic. 
pro  Sext^  65.  And  Cicero  often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he 
owed  hi£{  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the 
favour  of  the  people,  pott  red.  in  Senat.  I.  He  asserts  the  same 
thing  in  general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military 
service,  Senatorimn  per  mUitiam  auspicabaniur  gradtmt  Senec* 
^p.  47.     SoJLtr.Miii.23.. 
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When  Sylla,  after  tbe  destruction  occasioned  by  bis  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  tliought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate 
about  300  Equites,  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their  vote 
concerning  each  of  them, In  an  assembly  by  .tribes,  Appian.  d^ 
b  IL  do.vL  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the 
?'  nate  with  anv  persons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77.  and  pro- 
bably admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xl«  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  ' 
his  office,  Liv.  jcxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other 
priests  enjoyed,  Ctc«  Ait'  iv*  2.   ^ 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed 
he  manly  govm^  the  right  of  wearing  the  lattu  clavus^  and  of  be- 
fng  present  at  the  debates  of  tbe  senate,  that  thus  they  might 
become  the  sooner  acquainted. with  public  afiUrs,  (quo  ceUriw 
reipuUidB  assuescerent),  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  also  bad  the  pri* 
Tiiege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2. 
28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  tbe  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  {libertino  patrt 
natusj  Horat.  Sat.  1.  6.  21.  &  44.);  but  this  was  not  always  ob- 
served. Appius  Claudius  Cscus  first  disgraced  (inquinttoit  yel 
deformaoU)  the  senate  by  electing  into  It  the  sons  of  freedmen^ 
{ftbertmorum  JUiis  leciU)^  Li  v.  ix«  99.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  Ubtrtiniy  in  the  time  of 
Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny, 
(tngeiittos  ex  ki$  pfocreaios).  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a  distinction  which 
no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur.  Victor  calls  those 
chosen  by  Appius  Libkrtini  ;  de  vir.  itttut,  34.  But  nobody  re- 
garded that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the 
next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  rpll,  which 
bad  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It 
appears,  however,  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate, 
aU  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  \  For  Dio  Cassius, 
speaking  of  the  censorship  of  Appius  Clauaius,  and  Piso,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caesar,  A.  U.  704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded 
not  only  all  freedmen  (dAtxtvStfiOf)^  but  also  many  noblemen,  and 
among  the  rest  Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  en- 
gaged in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and 
wife  of  Milo,  {a  quo  deprehensus,  virgis  ccbsus  erai),  Gell.  ^vii. 
18.  Serv.  in  Virg«  ^n.  vi.  612.  Acron  in  Horat  Sat.  i.  2.  41. 
Ca&sar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii. 
51.  but  even  bis  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22.  Hi. 
25,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Ibid^  At  which  dme 
be  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  )ie  presided  in  the 
ienate,  be  alwaya  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  bis  robe,  and  a 
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ivrord,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  Us  senatoTian  irieiids  standing 
round  his  chair,  Suet*  Aug*  33. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  635,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  senator,  or  . 
father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of   ^ 
300  amphmrBf  or  eight  tons  ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to 
carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  uid  it  seemed  below  a  setia^  « 
tor  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise,  Liv.  xxu  63,  Ctc  in 
Verr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
(census)  of  asenatbr,  P/tit.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does 
not  appear*  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetouius,  it  behoved  every  senator  to  have  a  fortune 
of  at  least  eight  hundred  ueteriia^  or  800,000  sesterUif  which  are 
computed  to  amount  to  between  six  mnd  seven  thousand  pounds  Ster» 
ling.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia^eind  supplied  thedeficien* 
cy  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum.  Suet*  Aug.  41.  Cicero  also 
mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator,  Fam.  xiii.  5. 

Every  lustrum^  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate 
was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors  ;iand  if  any  one  by  his  be* 
haviour  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  Tank,  or 
had  sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was 
passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  senators ; 
and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  {motus  e 
senaiu).  ^* 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous^ 
as  those  condemned-  at  a  trial;  for  the  ignorfiiny  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which 
agun  procured  them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Cic.  pro  Oluent. 
42.  as  was  the  case  with  €•  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with  Ci- 
cero ;  uid  with  P.  Lentulus,  who  wasprsetor  at  the  time  of  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  Dio.  xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  histo- 
rian, that  he  might  recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made 
Preetor  by  Caesar,  Dio.  xlii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Nu- 
midia,  where  he  did  not. act  as  he  wrote,  {inm  ipuiuioa/tc  t^  l^ywfov^  * 
xoy«w5.)  Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated 
a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  bis  grand-nephew,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iii.  3D,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  3. 

The  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to 
magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (albuv  sknatorium,  xcwMfM 
vel  dMvy^ofir /ftMuvfor),  wherealltfteir  names  were  written,  which, 
by  the  appointmidt  of  Augustus^  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up 
in  the  senate-house,  Dio.  Iv.  G.  tt  Fragment.  1ST.  and  the  name 
of  any  senator  who  had  been  condemned  by  a«ju(ficial  sentence^ 
was  erased  from  it,  Tacit.  Annal.  Ir.  A% 
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3.  The  Badges  ajid  Privileges  of  Senaiorsm 

rpHE  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  Lotus  clavus,  ^ 
-^    or  Tunica  laticlaviOf  i»  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  ob- 
Ions;  broad  stripe  of  purple,  iike  a  riband,  sewed  to  it  on  the  ' 
fort;  part.  It  was  broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  £quites« 

ho   wore  a  narrow  one*    2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  . 
Hiildtc  of  the  leg,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  .with  the  letter  C  in  silver 
on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv.  vii.  JI92.    Hence  catceos  mutartf  to 
become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil,  xiiu  13.    3.  A  particular  place  at 
the  public   spectacles,  called  Orchcstba,   next  the  stage  in^ 
the  theatre,  and  next  the    arena  in  the   amphitheatre,    Cic. 

Cln^nl'  47. 

This  was  first  granted  tbeoi  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio»  the  elder, 
In  bh  0(»nsuiship,  A.  U.  doS.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54r  Hence  Orchestra 
h  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvenal,  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with 
the  other  citize^is,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  pe- 
cuiiar  seats  there  ako,  Suei.  Claud.  21 ,  Dia.  Ix.  7. 

On  sblemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupitr; 
by  the  magistrates,  (m  epiJo  Jovis,  vel  m  ccena  Diali,)  the  sena- 
tors had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  Geli. 
xii.  8,  Dio.  xlviii.  52«  drest  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such 
as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city, 
Cic.  PkU,  ii.  43,  Senec.cdbtr.  L  18.  When  Augustus  reduced 
the  number  of  the  se«M^  he^  reserved  to  those  excluded,  the 
badge  of  their  dress,  eftl^Arer  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Orchestra, 
and  of  coming  to  the^public  entertainments,  {ptAlici  eptdandi 
j*'s;)  Suet*  Aug,  35.   ^ 


4*  The  Jissemblin§,of  the  Senate ^  and  the  Time  and  Place  of 

!^       its  Meeting. 

''pHE  senate  wa^ssembled  {convocabatur,  vel  cogebatur)  at  first 
'^  by  the  king^,  Liv.  L  48«  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
V  ?ually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  praetors,  Cic. 
Kp»  Fanu  x.  12,  28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse, 
Liv.  viii.  33.  by  the  decemviri^  military  tribunes,  interrex^  prefect 
of  the  city,  Uv.  iii.  9.  &  S9,  A.  GeU*  xiv.  7.  and  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate  although  the 
consub  were  presait,  and  even  against  their  will i.Cic.  Ep.  Fam. 
X.  28.  xi.  6.  De  Orut.  iiL  1.  Oell.  xiv.  8.  -  The  Emperors  did  not 
preside  in  the  senate,  unless  when  invested  with  consular  autho* 
T^^lt  {Princy»8  pr^Bsid^aif  erat  enim  consul;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11. 
Paneg.  76* 
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The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessekanturjcUabantuTi  vocaban-' 
tur^  in  senatum  vocabantur,  &c«)  anciently  by  a  public  otticer 
named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  coun- 
try ;  Ctc.  de  Sen,  16*  or  by  a  public  crier,  when'  any  thing  bad 
happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hasti- 
ly, and  without  delay,  Liv*  iii.  38.  but  in  latter  times  by  an 
EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and  published  several 
days  before,  Cic.  PhiL  iii.  8*  not  only  at  Rome,  biit  sometimes 
also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Ctc.  ad  AtU  ix.  17.     The  cause 
of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  consultandum  super 
RE  MAGNA  BT  ATRoc,   TociV.  AnnaL  ii.  28.  Edicere  senatum  in 
proximum  diem^  Edicere  ut  senatus  adesset,  4^r.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 
If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  punish- 
ed by  a  fine  and  by  distraining  his  goods,  {mulctd,  etpignoris  cap- 
Hone;)  unless  he  bjad  a  just  excuse,  Liv.  iii.  38.  vie  Phil.  i.  5* 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  29.     The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the 
senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid.     But  after  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they 
pleased,  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vitcs.  20.  Controv.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv,  23. 
The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a 
place  consecrated  by  the>iugurs,  GelL  xiv-  7.  that  thus  their  de- 
liberations might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic.  Dom.  51.      v 
.   Aneiently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used 
to  be  held  (Cwrt®  v.  Senacula);  two  within  the  city,  and  the 
temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Festus.    Afterwards  the  rewere 
more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  itator^  Apollo,  Mars,  Vulcan^ 
TcUus;  of  Virtue,  Faith,  Concord^  fec^'^AIso  tlie  Curia  Hostilia, 
Julia,  Octavia,  and  Pompeia;  which  la^  was  shut  up  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  because  he  was  slain  in  It;  Suet.  Jul*  88.     These 
Curia  were  consecrated  as  temples  by^the  augurs,  but  not  to 
anvr  particular  deity.     When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome, 
the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  be- 
twixt the  Porta  Collina  and  JEsquilina,  Livl  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing 
frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authorrs,  the  senate  was  held 
under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without 
the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  recep- 
tion of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from 
enemies,  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  intb  the  city ;  and 
to  give  audience  (eum  senatus  datus  est)  to  their  own  generals, 
who  were  never  allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  while  in 
actual  command,  Liv.  iiu  63.  xxxL  47.  xxxiii.  c.  22,  ^  24. — 34, 
43,  36,  89,-42,  36.  Senec.  Bene/,  v.  15. 
The  senate  met  {eonvemebta)  at  itated  times,  oa  tb«  kalends. 
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Bones,  and  ides  of  e^ery  month ;  unless  when  the  eomitia  were 
held.  For  on  those  days  (dUbus  comitiaHbm)  it  was  not  lawful 
to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic^  <id  FrcA.  \u  2.  ad  Fam*  i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky 
days,  {dithus  nejfdstis  v.  atris)  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures. 
Id.  viii.  8.  Liv.  xi^viii*  53. — xxxix.  39.  in  which  case  the  senate 
might  postpone  the  comitia:  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LEGI-^ 
TIMUS,  SxteU  Aug.  Q5XA(  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given ' 
to  ambassadors  or  othersior  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be 
called  INDICTUS  or  EDIGTUS,  and  then  the  senators  were  ' 
usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  , 
ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CON- 
^CRIPTI,  Iav.  \L  1.  but  afterwards,  *^  those  who  were  senators. 
-  apd  who  had  a  right 'to  deliver  their  opinion  in  the  senate. 

(Qvi  SENAtORES,  f^UlBUSqUE  IN  SBNATU    SENTENTlABf  DICERE  LI- 

c:£a£T,uT  adbssent;  and  sometimes,  Ut  adessent  rRE^uENTESf 
\D  VIII.  Gal.  Decembr,  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  PcLssim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was 
a  quorum,  (nm  senatoruni  ntanertis  legitimus  adesset.)  What  that 
was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have 
been  100,  Im.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was  400,  which, 
however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dto.  liv.  35.  Iv.  3.  If  any  one 
wanted  to  hin<]ter  a  decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there 
tt'as  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Numera 
fF.NATUM,  Count  the  senate,  Ctc.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  1 1.  Festvu  in  nu- 
mera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meetingof  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and 
Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a 
certain  number  .chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Sutt.  Aug,  35.  This 
regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but 
in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them 
less  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a 
council  for  himself  every  six  months,  {concilia  semestria  sortiri,) 
lo  consider  beforehand  what  things  should  be  laid  before  a  full 
house,  {ad  freqtuntem  senatum).^  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January,  for 
Cae  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their  • 
ofiice  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  ttere  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  pfresided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  {de  rebus  divinis)^  about 
sacrificing  to  the  gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating  games, 
inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv,  viii.  8.  next*  about 
human  affkirs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the  management 
^f  wars,  the  provinces^  &c.     The  consuls  were  then  said  to 
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eeniult  the  ieiiAte  about  tbe  republic  in  general,  {de  rymbliea 
indefinite,)  and  net  about  particular  things,  (rebus  dt  singulis 
finite,  Aul.  GilL  »▼•  7.)  The  same  was  the  case  in  dangerous 
junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted  about  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  (dt  summa  republican  y.  iota.)  Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear  em- 
bassies and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cie.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Si 
.    ^2.  ad  Fam.  u  4.  Ascon*  in  Vtrr.  i.  35. 

5.  Tht  ManMT  $f  Holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate. 

9 

nPHE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  saeri- ) 
-^  fioe,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate*  » 
house,  Plin»  Pan,  76.  6elL  ziv.  7.    If  the  auspices  were  not  fa-  . 
'^  (Mirable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  business  was  deferred  to  ano- 
-  er  day,  Cic.  EpisU  z.  19. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat,^  \ 
.  hould  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankincento  and 
•-       vp'me^  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  • 
t«sembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their  duty  the  more 
religiously,  Suet  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  seAate^house,  the  senators  com- ' 
>'       'nonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12.    '  y      ' 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magis- 
trates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and 
peace  :  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  wholes  Roman  peo- 
ple, Diom/s.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Lifo.  xxvi.  33. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in 
a  set  form ;  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortunatum  sit  ;  rk- 
peliiMns  AD  vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then  the  senators  were 
ftsked  their  opinion  in  this  form  ;  Die.  Sp.  Posthuvi,  quid  cen- 
ses? Liv.  i.  32.  ix.  8.  or  Quid  fieri  placet;  Quid  tibi  vi« 

DETUR  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  observed  ;  but  usually  the  princeps  senat&s  was  first  de- 
sired to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  were  consuls 
f'lect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Phil.  v. 
13.  Fam,  viii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  senators  according  to 
their  dignity,  Consiilares^  Pratorii,  jEdilitii^  Tribunilii^et  Qu4Bsto- 
rtt,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been  their  order  in  sitting;  ' 
Cic.  PhiL  13.  The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat,  {subscllia\ 
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Cic.  Cat.  U  7.  ware  probably  of  a  long  tomif  Ci€.  Ftinu  iil»  9* 
as  that  sieDtioned  by  Juvenal,  (Imga  eathedra)^  ix.  52*  and  dis*- 
tinct  from  one  another,  eaeh  fit  to  hold  all  tbe  senators  of  a  par- 
ticular description ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  which  seem  to  hatre  held  only  a  single  person,  Su^*  &• 
2d*  Tbe  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their 
cunile  chairs,  Cic  Ibid*  fy  Cat  iv.  1 . 

As  tbe  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
praetors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  prefe- 
rence before  the  rest  of  their  ordw,  Cie.  ad  Ait.  xii.  21^  m  Vert. 
V.  14.  He  who  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first  any  one  of  tbe 
same  order  be  thougbt  proper,  which  he  did  from  respect  or 
friendship^  Ctc<  poit  redk.  m  SinaU  7.  Liv«  v.  20.  QtU*  iv*  10. 
xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  their  opinions  by  pri- 
vate persons :  (mu/lt  ro^o&artftir,  ol^  idiptum  ccmuHbus  imtriiis  ;) 
Cic.  Fam.  I  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  tbe  same 
order  which  they  bad  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  ofiice,>^' 
SueU  /uL  21.  But  in  latter  times,  especialty  under  the  Emperors, 
they  W0Te  asked  in  what  order  tbe  magistrate  who  presided 
thought  proper,  Cie.  Att*  i«  IS.  Fhn.  Ep.  ix.  13#~i  Wh«i  thejr 
were  alt  adted  their  opinions,  they  were  said  perrogari^  Liv. 
xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  M.  and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consult- 
ed or  the  aflkir  to  be  deliberated  about,  {ardhn  comuli),  Liv.  iu 
28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no  certain  rule  in  asking  the 
opinions  of  the  senators,  that  thereby  they  might  be  rendered 
tbe  move  attentive,  SneL  95. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  tbe  will  of  the 
consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  < 
give  their  negative  {maram  factre)  against  any  decree,  by  the 
bolemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  interceding j  (intercedere.) 
This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had  an  equal  or  greater 
authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding,  6Kc.  Legg.  iii.  3.  Gell. 
xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate' 
was  caHed  SENATUS  AUCTORITAS,  their  judgment  or 
opinion,  Lkf.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam.  1. 2.  viii.  8.  and  not  smatf»  c^n*  > 
9vltum  or  decrttwn^  their  Command.  ^So  likewise  it  was  named, 
if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place,  (o/tsno  iem" 
par$  otcl  loco);  or  if  air  the  formalities  (soiemnia)  were  not  ob- 
served, Dio.  Iv.  8.  in  which  case  the  Dbatter  was  referred  to  the 
people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  tbe 
senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  13.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of 
intercession  or  informality,  Auetoritas  Stnatvte  is  the  same  with 
«onniIittfn,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  15.  They  are  also  sopaetimes  joined; 
rthus,  SentUUBComtUH  auetoriias,  which   was  the  iisual  inscrijp- 
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lion  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  the  initial 
letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opintoni  (serUenHam  dicebani) 
standing:  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  (excitari)^  when 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  *Liv»  ix«  8.  Ctc.  ad  AiHc. 
u  13.  'But  when. they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  an- 
other, {verho  assentiebantur),  they  continued  sitting^  Cic*  Fam* 
\\  3.  Plin.  Pan.  f  6.  The  principal  senators  might  likewise  re- 
quire the  consul,  to  lay  before  the  senate,  any  other  subject, 
which  they  thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  state,  besides 
the  matter  proposed;  which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  relationem* 
They  were  then  said  CENSERE  referendum  de  aliqua  re.  Sail. 
Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi«  &.  or  Belationem  postularef  Tacit.  Ann.  ziii. 
49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic.  Pro* 
Dom.  2r.  Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular 
motion,  SalL  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  saying,  Ss.  considerark  vblle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
jpeople,  Ctc.  pro  leg,  MemU.  19.  pro  SexL  30.  EpisU  Fam. 
y.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meeting, 
although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio*  \i\u  32.  And  the  succeed- 
ing Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting; 
which  was  called  ^ti^  prirwB,  secundte,  tertimj  quartm,  et  qum' 
fix  relatonisj  Vopisc  et  Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator 
'vho  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Prima  sentenH^B  senatorji 
Jbid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 
spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they 
mi^ht  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  {utdiemdicendo  eximereni,  con- 
umtrent  v.  tollerent),  Cic.  Verr.  2,  39.  For  no  new  reference 
could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i*  e.  four  o'clock  afternoon, 
according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning ;  Senec.  de  TranquilL 
An.  c.  iJt,  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A  GelL  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  call9 
them  SCta  Vespbrtiiia,.  PAtJ.  ill.  10.  We  read,  however, 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the£qui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,  Dionys.  ix.  63. 
so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so  late  that 
lights  were  called  for,   (riocte  illatis  lucemisj)  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9. 
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Those^ho  groesly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  in- 
terruption, were  sometimes  forced  to  give  aver  speaking,  (pero- 
mre)^  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic.  ad  Ait. 
iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  made  a  disagreeable, 
motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,  Ccsptvm  est  referri 
de  mducendo  SCtOj  i.  e.  deiendo  vel  expnngendo ;  ab  omni  senatu 
reclamaivm  tst^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  S^u9  orationi  vekemerUer  ab 
omnAus  reciamatum  est,  Id»  Fam.  i.  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw 
oat  abusive  language  against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  against 
Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  senate  bawled  out  against  him, 
{obstrepere  omn£9),  Sail.  Cat^  31* 

This  used  afso  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus  Pliny, 
q>eaking  of  iilmself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Finio» 
hicipit  rttpondere  Vtjento  ;  nemo  paiitur  ^  obtvrbatur,  obstrepitur  ^ 
adeo  qtddem  ut  dieeret ;  Roeo,  Patrbs  C.  ite  m b  cooatis  im flora- 
RB  AUJriLiuM  Tribunorum •'  Et  statim  Murena  tribunus,  Pkrmitto 
TiBT,  via  CLARissijfE  Vejento,  dioebj!.  7\mc  quoque  reclamatuTj 
Ep.  ix.  13.  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to 
all  the  senators,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts 
of  applause;  thus,  Consurgmti  ad  censendum  acclamatuth  est, 
quod  soltt  resiJlentibuif  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9,  And  the  most  extravagani 
expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers : 
Nonfert  quisquam  in  senatu  fuity  qui  nan  me  complecteretur,  exos- 
adaretuTj  certatimqtu  laude  cumularet,  Id.  ix.  13.  The  consul, 
or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  different 
powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times,  Cic.  Orat»  iii.  1 .  When 
Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted 
to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  CsBsar,  then  consul,  ordered  him 
to  be  led  to  prison ;  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him, 
which  made  Caesar  recall  his  order,  Gell.  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  dis- 
tinct articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  re- 
jected, it  was  usual  to.  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divid- 
ed, and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart;  and 
therefore  any  senator  might  say,  Divide,  Cic,  Fam*  u  2.  Senec^ 
Ep.  21.  Aseon.  in  Cic^MU.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  {jurati)^  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx# 
40.  xlii.  21.     TjacU.  Atmal.  iv.  31. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate  by 
different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  Phil  vii.  1.  Zrir* 
XXX.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Verba  ' 
facsrb;  RSf  smmB  vel  DBrsiiBE  a»  sjbnat9V,  or  CoKSiriiilRB  se«  ^ 
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NATuM  Dfe  ALmoA  RK,  Ctc.  m  jPii.  IS9  asid  tbe  senator?)  if  they 
approved  of  it,  rblationbv  acoipkrb»  Ltt.  ii»  99. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  express- 
ed their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by 
their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their 
h^mds,  &€•    Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  Patrbs  CoiiseRiPTi>  Cie*  et  Iffm 
pmstm ;  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided,  Cie* 
PhU.  viU*  1.  sometimes  to  both,  lAo,  vi.  15.  Tb^  commonly 
concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  CIuarb  boo  ita 
CBvsia;  or  Placbt  igitur,  &c.  Sattutt.  Cat.  lu  52.  Quod  C. 
Pansa  verba  pecit  db-^de  liA  b«  ita  cehsbo  ;  or  Qua  cum  ita 
SHIT}  or  Quas  OB  BBS,  ITA  Cbwsbo,  6&.  PhU.  iii«  1/^*  t.  4.  ix«  7* 
Sometimes  they  used  to  read  their  opinion,  (de  wrivio  JHeete)^ 
Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  maoe  accord- 
ing to  it,  (in  imitmUiam  alicifWf  vel  ita  vt  Ute  eemebat*) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  any  one,  but  thought  that  sometfaii^  should  be  added,  he 

Said^    SbEVILI#    ASSBNTtOR,    BT  HOC  AM^LIUS  CXITSBQI  f     CiC*  Phil* 

xiii.  91.  which  was  called  wUere  i^n^eitfie,  vel  m  sefOeMiumf  Sail. 
Cat  51. 

6.  Jl%f  Mtumer  of  Making  a  Decree  of  the  Semite.      a- 

TE7HEN  $p;verat  diflfarent  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each 
^^  supported  by  a  namber  of  senators^  the  consul  or  magis- 
trate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he 
pleased,  (nntendm^primamprewmdar^jfUintamd^ 
Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i*  2.  x.  \%  or  suppress  altogether  O^gftr^  9^  f^^ 
nundaturum)  whft  be  disapproved,  C<b$.  de  Beu.  uUw/t,  i.  I* 
And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power  of  the  consul  in  the  se- 
nate. But  even  this  was  sometimes  contested  by  tfie  tribunes, 
fatiti  ee  oportete  disceaionenifaeerej  qw^  contulei)^  Cic.  Fam.  i*  2. 

A  decree  of  tbe  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  diecei'  ' 
siamem}  of  the  senators  to  diferent  parts  of  the  house.  He  ^ 
who  presided  said,  ^'Let  those  who  ane*  of  such  an  opinion 
^  pass  ov%r  to  that  side ;  those  who  think  dlflferenttf  to  this,'' 
(Qui  boc  cbvsbtis,  ix^luc  TRAifSiTV.  '  Qui  alia  obbia,  tvt 
HABc  fartbb).  Hence  Ire  pedUnu  im  eententiam  alieujaa^  to 
agree  to  aay  one's  opinioB  ^  and  Dmedere  v.  trmmre  in  edia 
cmmat  for  CotUforwrn  sentirCf  PHo.  Sp.  viii.  14.  Freqtuntee 
ierwa  in  alia  amniaj  a  great  majority  went  into  the  contrary 
qpinioo,  Cic  Fam.  %  2.  Freqnene  tenatm  ta-  alia  &mma  iHy  Id* 
viii.  13»  dieceedt,  x*  12*    The  phiase  Qui  aua  osvia,^  wais  used 
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instead  #r  Q01  vov  cbnsbtis,  so.  hoc,  from  a  motive  of  super- 
'uion,  (omisMs  causa)^  Festos. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  > 
jme  say,  i^^ho  bad  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 

)  r/ere  caiied  PEDARTI,  Fetius,  A.  Gell.  iii.  18.  Cic.  adAtt.  L  19^ 
^0.  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and  noiJL 
^>v  their  tongues :  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not  having 
>t}me  a  curiile  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foot, 

^  i.  OdL  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  sena- 
•ors  went  to  the  senate  on  foot;  and  the  privilege  of  being  car* 
ried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  granted  to  any  one  but  Me- 
tsUiis,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the  fMxUadiumy  or  inac^e 
of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames,  HisU  J^at. 
vii.  43*  6.  45.  t 

He  who  had  proposed  the  opinion,  (qui  senieniium  senatui 
prmstiiiiteif  Cic.  in  Pis.  32),  or  who  had  been  the  principal 
speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was»  (PRIN* 
CEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Senttntim,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3.  SI),  first  pass* 
ed,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed,  PUn*  Epist.  ii.  11. 
Those  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house ;  and 
into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul  said 
of  it,  '<  This  seems  to  be  the  majority.^'  (Hjec  pabs  major  vi- 
niTuH.)  Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made  according  to 
their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  and  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which 
Here  called  AUCTORITATES  perscripta  vel  prcBfmpia;  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  staid  to  see  the  decree  made  out, 
(scrideado  adfiienoiU  u  e.  SenaiHn  consuUi  canjiciendi  testes  erant.) 

-*  ^^^fuO&s  consuUwn  e&  perstriptions  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  Sf. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
fiot  give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not  ad-  ; 
mitted  into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on  , 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
1  Jr  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time  ^'  for  A.  U.  310. 
f^e  find  Canuleios,  one  of  their  number,  speaking  in  the  Senate, 

.  Ii9.  iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  admitted  soon  after 

'   heir  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  wassmade,  without  any  opinions 
;>cing  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibvsferre  smten- 
tiam;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM 
PER  DISCESSIONEM,  Jl.  Qdl.  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet. 
Tib.  3l.  But  when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked,  it 
.ras  simply  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8. 
Although  it  was  then  also  mviAe  per  discessianem ;  and  if  the  se- 
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natc  was  unoptnaous,  the  discesHo  was  said  to  be  made  sinetMA 
varietate,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  If  the  contrary,  in  magna  vanetatc 
sententiarum,  lb. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked  ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  I^epidus,  PhiL  iiU  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  (ante  dwessiQnem  factam^)  and  while  the  debate 
was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near  that 
person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin. Ep.  viii.  H.and  the 
opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest  number,  was 
called  SENTENTIA  maxime  fyiequens,  Id.  ii.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the  de- 
cree which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed 
to  it,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.        I 

W  hen  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants 
'were  not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by 
some  of  the  senators,  Cic.  pro  SyU.  14.  A  decree  made  in  this' 
manner  was  called  Tacituh,  Capitol  in  Gordian.  12.  Some 
think  the  Senatores  Pedarii  were  tnen  likewise  excloded,  from 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Cffisar,  when  consul,  directed  what  was  done  in  the  se- 
nate (DiuRNA  Acta)  tobe  published:  Swi.  Jul.  20.  which  also  ' 
seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic.  pro  Syll.  14.  But  this  ^ 
was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  V  An  account  of 
their  proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out ;  and  under 
the  succeeding  Emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  (Actis  vei  commentariis  Senat&s  conficitndis^)  Tacit. 
Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA^  i.  e.  tabula  vel  commentarii)^  were 
also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
by  courts  of  justice;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of  nmrriages  . 
and  divorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit^  Annal.  xiii.  31* 
Acta  Fopulc,  Suet.  Jvl.  20.  Acta  PubLica,  Tacit.  Ann.  \\u  24. 
Sutt.  Tib.  V.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.  Urban  a.  Id.  ix.  15.  usually  call- 
ed by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  8.  PKn.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used  pro- 
iiiiscuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed  7.  Cic.  Im.  et  Sail, 
passim.  So  Consvila  et  Dccreta  patrum,  Horat.'  But  they  were 
also  distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species :  decretum  being  some- 
times put  for  a  part  of  the  SCtunh  &s  when  a  province,  an  ho- 
nour, or  a  supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one,  Festus.  Decre- 
tum is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  the  senate;  as  Decreta 
Consultant  Augurum,  Pontijicum^  Decurionum^  Cassarisj  Prindpis^ 
Judicis^  &c.    So  likewise  considtaj  but  more  rarely ;  as,  Conmta 
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ikpi^nium,,  the  maxims  or  optnioBS,  Cic.  ddeg.  u  84.  ContutNt 
Bdli^  determinations!  Sil.  iv.  35.  Oracchi^  Id.  vii.  34. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
pnt  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  en- 
grossing of  it ;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  ma- 
gistrate who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the 
senate  decreed.     Thus*  Senatus  Consulti  Auctoritas,  Pridik 

K.^r^.  OCTOB.  IN  JEdE  ApOLLINIS,  ScRIBENBO  ADFUERUNt,  L.  DO" 

HIT1U3,  &c.     Quof»  M.  Margbllus  Cos*  vbrba  fecit  de  Pro- 

▼  INCIIS    ConSULARIBUS,  de    BA   re    ITA    CCHSUIT,  ▼•  CBN6UERBNY9 

;'Tf,  &c.  Ctc.  Eip.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

Hence,  we  read,  Db  ea  rb  Senatus  consultus  ita  cbksuit, 
:>ECREViT  ;  also  Placere  Senatui  ;  Senatum  vbllb  bt  jequum 
cbnsere;  Sbvatom  existimabb,  ARBiTRARi,  et  judicare  ;  VlPB- 
Ri  Sbnatu],  Cxc.  lax*  SaH  &.C.  poisim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end ; 

HuiC  SBWATUsCoNStJLTO  INTBRCBSSIT  C.CoBLIUS,  C.  PaNSA^TrIB. 

Pl£b.  Cic*  ibid.  Sometimes  the  .tribunes  did  not  actaally  inter- 
pose, but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  delayed,  Cic.  pro  StxU  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE,  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons  they 
decreed,  Eos  rbctb  at^ub  ordinb  YIDERI  bbcissb,  Liv.passinu 
If  the  contrary,  Eos  covtba  rbmpublicam  fbcissb  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Kegotiwn  datum  est  Con- 
sulibusy)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ; 

Si  iriDERETBR,  81  B  BBPVBLICA  ESSE  DUCEBENT)  Liv.  QuOD  COM- 
MODO  ReiPUBLICJB  FIERI  FOSSET,  CiBS.  Ut  CoMSULBS  ALTER, 
AMBOVB,  SI  BIS  TIDBATUR^  AD    BBLLUM    PROFICISCERKNTtJR,  CtC* 

When  the  dbnsuls  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  senate,  they  were 
said  ESSE  v6l  fore  in  fatruh  potbstate  ;  and  the  senators,  when 
they  complied  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  esse  in  populi 

POTBSTATE,  Liv*  H.  56,  &C. 

Tfhen  the  senate  ask«d  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form 
^vas,  Senatus  cbbbvit^  ut  cum  Tribun'S  ageretur,  Liv.  xxvi* 
(T  XXX*  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in 
ihe  treasury,  (m^rariwn  comleAimlfir,)  where  also  the  laws  and 
other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept.  Liv.  iii.  9* 
\nciently  they  were  kept  by  the  Md%lt$  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
Id.  iii.  55.  The  place  where  the  public  records  were  kept  was 
called  TABULARIUM.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  conceroing 
the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters 
•n  columnB  of  sUver,  Ih«.  xliv.  1.    Several  decrees  of  the 
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fienate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables  of  brass ;  particularly  thtft ,  ^ 
recorded,  Liv.  xxxix.  Id. 

*  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury,  L. 
were  reckoned  invalid,  Suet.  Avg.  94-V  Hence  it  was  ordained, 
under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate^  especially  con- 
cerning the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day.  Tacit*  ^nn.  iii.  51.  thattMb 
Emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  them,  and,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them, 
Dio.  Ivii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  ihe  consuls,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  PhiL  v.  4.    ^    ' 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  ques- 
tion was  under  debate,  (re  integroy)  every  one  t¥as  at  freedom 
to  express  his  dissent  {contradicere  vel  dissentire)  ;  but  when  it 
was  once  determined  (re  peractaj)  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
common  concern  of  eacn  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  {quod pluribus  placuisaetf  cunctis  tuendum)^  Plin.  Ep.  vi. 
13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding  dis- 
missed the  senate  by  a  set  form ;  Non  am plius  vos  moramur, 
P.  C.  or  Nbm o  vos  tsnet  ;  Nihil  vos  moramur  ;  Consul,  citatis 

NOMINIBUS,  £T  PEflACTA  DIRCESSIONE,  MITTIT  SsiTATUM,  PlitU  Ep» 

ix.  13. 

7.  The  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods* 

^n^HE  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times.^) 
*  -^    Under  the  regal  government,  the  senate  diliberated  upon 
such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  kings 
were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  (ex  consilio  Pairumy 
Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  consul^  did  afterwards  according  to  their  de-  « 
^ree,  (ex  SCto.)  Liv.  ii.'2.  &c- 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  banded  down  from  his 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing;  banish- 
ed or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no 
othersin  their  room,  Liv,  i.49.  But  this  king  was  expelled  from 
the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished, 
A   U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest.^ 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  .  The  magistrates  were 
iri  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  (quad  ndnistri  gravissind  concUii, 
C^.  pro  Sextio,  65.)    No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of 
the  people  held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus  auctoribuff. 
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^  h.  e.  jobentibas  r.  permittentibus,  Lh>.  vi.  42.    But  when  the 

patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties 

on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U« 

257,  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own  defence,  made  a  seces* 

P        sion  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mans  Sacer^  and  created  tribunes 

>         ipr  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  in 

f    ^   process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means  i^r</,  by 

the  hitrodaction  of  the  Camitia  TViiti/a,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 

patricians  from  them,  Idv*  iu  60.     7%en^  by  a  law,  made  by 

Laetorius  the  Tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 

created  at  the  Comitia  TrilnUa,  Lir.  ii.  56.  &  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49. 

Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Camitia  CerUuriataj  by  the 

consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comi' 

tia  TribtUaj  (P/e&MOifo,)  should  also  bind  the  patricians,  Liv.  iif • 

55*    And  lastly,  by  the  law  of  Publiiius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.  414* 

Lh.  viii.  12.  and  of  Moeniod  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467.  Cic.  Brut. 

14.  that  before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should 

authorize  whatever  the  people  should  determine  at  the  Comitia 

Centuriata  ;  {vtfitreni  auctores  ejus  ret,  guampomdus  jussttms  esset^ 

V.  in  tncertum  eventum  cwnitiorum^  Ov.)     Whereas  formerly, 

whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified^  unless  the  Senators 

confirmed  it,  (nisipatres  nauctores  fierenU  Liv.  i.  17.  22.  iv.  3. 49. 

3  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  of  the  seuate  was  most  of  all 

abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of 

»  the  senate  of  no  eflTect  by  iheir  negative,  {inter cedtndo.)    Still, 

however,  the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great; 

for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so 

y  did  auihorihfi  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate*^  {PoUstas  m 

popuio,  Mucloriias  in  senaiu^  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Locus,  auctoritas^ 

domi  splendor;  apud  txUras  nalUmts  wmtn  tt  gratia^  Id.  pro 

Cluent.  M.) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissimia 
tt  sanctissimus  ;  summUvn  Poptdi  Romania  populorumqu$  ^t  gentimtn 
omnium  ac  Regum  consilium;  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Templum  sanctiUUiSi  ampiUudinis,  mentis^  consilii  publici^ 
agmt  urbis,  ara  sodorum^  partus  omnium  gentium^  &c*  pro  Ml- 
lone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with 
the  highest  respect,  CSc.  in  Verr.  iv.  11^  And  as  senators  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission  (sim  commsaiu) 
Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16.&23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to 
Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  liii.  42.  when  they  had 
occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  tjie  privilege 
of  a  free  Ugatianj  as  it  was  usually  called,  (sine  mandatisy  sine 
ullo  reipubliets  munere ;  ut  hareditatts  mf  syngraphas  suas  per- 
sequcrentur^)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  £p.  Fam.  xi.  1.  Att.  xv.  !&* 
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Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every 
where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces 
they  had  lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep*  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if 
they  had  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should  be 
remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  2$.  The  advantages  of  honour  and 
respect  were  the  only  compenssdion  which  senators  received  (of 
their  attention  to  public  affairs.  jCtc.  Clutnt.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  obser* 
ved  was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and 
then  the  people  order.  SjeorATus  censuit  v,  dbcrbvit,  Populus 
jussiT.  Liv.  i.  17.  iv.  49.  x.  12.45.  xxxvii.  65.  &c.  But  there 
were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the  senate 
always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were  brought  before 
the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes.  Thia  right  tho 
senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express  law^  but  by  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  OrcU,  i.  52. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduseed,  nor 
altar  erected^  nor  tha  aybiUine  books  consulted,  without  their 
Qrder,  Liv.  ix..45.  Cic«  Jk  Div*  48.54. 

2.  The  senate  bad  t<he  dtiection  of  the  treasury,  and  distri* 
buted  the  miblic  money  at  pleasure*  Cic.  w  Vaittu  15,  Lio. 
3^xxvii«  54.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  aad  offi* 
cers,  and  proviaions  and  clothing  to  their  armies^  Folyb»  vi.  II. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  aastgneil 
to  the  consuls  and  praetors^  and  when  it  seemed  &  they  pfolonged 
llheir  command,  Ci4:.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors 
sent  from  Rome,  lAv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  tt  alibi piunm;  and 
gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper, 
Cic.  in  Vatifu  15.  Dom*  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii.  20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  ob- 
tained ;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
with  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals^ 
Ge.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  &  S.  lAv.  23.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,'  and  declare  any  one  ao  enemy  by  a  vote,  Om: 
Liv.  et  CHc.  pasiim. 

T.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  ia 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and 
determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  citieSj 
^.  Off.  i.  10.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

S»  They  exercised  a  powec,  nol  only  of  interpreting  the  law9» 
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tNit  of  abtolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and  even  of 
abrogating  them,  Cie.  fro  Dom:  16.  27.  pro  lege  ManxL  ^1,  dt 
Ligg^  u.  6.  Asccn,  in  Gc  pro  Cortul,  Plin,  Epist  iv.  9. 
9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Gc.pr^ 

,  Jfur,  25.  Au  Iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to  the  city, 
ia  caaes  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic.  pro  Sext  12. 
t^i  the  ponrer  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil 

;  X    dinentiom  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that 
'     solemii  decree  used  to  be  passed,  *^  That  the  consuls  should 

I  ^  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  harm ;''  Ut  cm- 
9ule$  dareni  apmwmy  ne  quid  deirimenti  resptMica  caperet.<Bj 

I  which  decree  an  absolute  power  was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to 
punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to 
raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,^ 
Sailust  de  beUo  Cat.  99. 

^  This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Cas. 

de  Belt.  Civ.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  tdtimtB  necessitous,  Liv.  iii.  4. 
By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  consuls,  pti^ 
mitti  T.  commendari  eonsulUms  ;  or  permitti  contruHJms  ut  rempubli- 
cam  defendertntf  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were 
added,  Ge^.  ibid.  Liv.  vi.  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L. 
Ovtmus  Consul  videret^  izc.  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius 
Maximns  was  absent,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2.  So  Liv.  iii.  4. 

AUhough  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force 
of  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not 
provided  for  by  the  laws;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to 
have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders 
The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  Liv. 
iv.  2&.  xiii.  21.  They  could  only  be  annulled  or  cancelled,  {inr 
iuciy  i.  e«  deleri,  poterant^)  by  the  senate  itself,  Cic  pro  Dom.  4. 

•  itftfic.  i.  17.  Their  force  however  in  certain  things  was  but 
temporary;  and  the  magistrates  sometimes  alleged,  that  they 
were  bin^i^  but  for  one  year,  Dionys.  is.  St.  In  the  last  age 
of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  little  regarded 
by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  13.  who, 
by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  populace  what 
diey  deared,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  Appian  de  bell.  civ.  ii«  433. 
&c.  Thus  CsBsar,  by  &e  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Graol  and  Iltyricum,  for  five  jr^ars  from  the  people, 
ttd  soon  after  Gallia  Comata  or  UHtrior,  from  the  senate ;  the 
bthers  being  afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should" 
grant  him  tliat  too,  Suet.  Juil.  39.  Pbuarch  in  vita  Cms.  Baft  this^ 
corruption  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last  tenuioated  in,  the? 
total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 
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Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  dstablidhed 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  10.  Pis.  3.  thus  constituting 
what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica;  qtuB  sit  in  potestatem  opii- 
morum,  i.  e.  nobilium  et  ditissimorum^  de  Legg.  iii*  17.  (dpfr^fotspa- 
ttiA,)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition  not 
being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon  after  broken, 
(ordinum  cancordia  disjuncta  est,  Cic.  Att,  i.  13.)  by  the  refusal 
of  the  senate  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadvantageous  con-' 
tract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  dc.  Ait*  I.  17.  which 
gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order, 
by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  popu- 
lace by  an  agrarian  law,  Sust.  Cass.  30.  Cic.  Att.  i.  15.  and  thus 
of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  enslave  it, 
Dio.  zxxviii.  1  •  &  7.  See  Leges  Julia.  The  senate  and  equitts 
bad  been  formerly  united,  Sallust  Jug.  42.  and  were  afterwards 
disjoined  from  similar  motives.  I^e  Leges  S&mpkonia,  de^ 
judiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the 
Ibrms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty, 
(prisci  St  inttgri  morisj)  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  3.  'While  he  pretended 
always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew 
every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates,  and  enacting  laws, 
from  the  camitia  to  the  senate,  Tacit  Ann.  i.  15.  In  consequence 
of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws^ 
and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a 
shadow  of  power :  for  the  senators,  in  giving  their  opinions,  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince;  and  it  was  necessary" 
that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of 
the  emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to  them,  which  was  not  always 
delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually  read  by  one  of  the  quaes- 
tors, who  were  called  Candidati,  Stut.  Tit,  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence 
what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  was  said  to  be 
orationc  principis  cautum ;  and  these  orations  are  sometimes  put 
for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  such  a  height  did  the  flattery 
of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to  receive  these  speeches 
with  loud  acclamations,  Plin.  Paneg.  75.  and  never  failed  to  as- 
sent to  them;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out  Omves, 
Omnes,  V&pisc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called 
£PISTOL£  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  I.  Caesar  is  9aid  to  have  first  Intro- 
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« 

Aiced  these  libetti^  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Caes*  Suet*  Jul.  56.  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion.  Suet.  Jtik 
SI.    Aug.  53*  &  84.     Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  39. 

But  t^  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  {SueU 
Tib.  30.)  was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated 
to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old 
laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to  determine  every 
thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answer  to  the 
applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them,  {per  RESCRIPTA 
adiibellos  ;)by  their  mandates  and  laws  {per  EDICTA  et  CON- 
STITUTIONES,)  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  made  use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  The^  became  more 
frequent  under  Hadrian :  from  which  time,  the  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate, concerning  private  right,  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  reward- 
ing individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were 
called  PRIVILEGIA,  {qn^i  priva  leges),  A.  Gell.  x.  20.  This 
word  anciently  used  to  be  talcen  in  a  bad  sense ;  for  a  private 
law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punishment  on  a  certain 
person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  19.  as  the  law  of  Clo- 
dius  against  Cicero,  Cic.pro  Dom.  17.  which  Cicero  says  was 
forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws,  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables, 
Leges  prvoatis  hominibtis  irrogari:  id  est  enim privilegium^  Ibid,  et 
pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  {benejicia)  granted  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Privilegia  *,  Plin.  x. 
56.  57.  liO.  as  ths privileges  of  soldiers,  parents,  pupils,  creditors^ 

&c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the 
empire,  (Turn  senatus  omnia,  principibus  %ol\t k,Vespasiano  decre- 
vit^  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  together  are  called  the 
Royal  Law  ;  (LEX  REGIA,  vel  LEX  IJVIPERII,  et  AUGUS- 
'TUM  PRIVILEGIUM;)  probably  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by 
which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulus,  Liv.  xxxiv.  6. 

THE  EQUITES. 


npHE  Eqtntes  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state* 
■*•  When  Komulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose 
from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
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rank;  their  wealdi,  and  other  accompUshmentSy  who  shoald  serrie 
on  horseback,  and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding 
his  person.  These  300  horsemen  were  called  CELERES, 
{ifaxtH  ift*  folpY»  ad  opera  veloceSf  Dionys.  ii«  13.  vel  a  xomju  tqvtes 
ae^/onW;  vela CELEREy  eorum  pra^ecto,  Festus;)  and  divided 
into  three  centuries,  \  which  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
names  with  the  three  tribes ;  namely,  RAMNENSES,  TATI- 
ENSES,  and  LUCERES.     \       * 

The  number  of  the  Eqnites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  decern  {tur^ 
mas:  TURM A,  quasi  terma  dicta  est,  quod  ter  denis  equUAus  con- 
star  et^Y^rvo  et  Festus)  Liv.  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
who  doubled  their  number,  {Jfumero  (Uterum  tantum  adjecit;) 
retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centuries ;  only  those 
who  were  added,  were  called  ReannenseSf  Tatienses^  Lnceres, 
posteriores.  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now  1800  in  the  three 
centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than  doubled  them, 
Liv.  i.  36. 

Servius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Elites ;  be  cho^ 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made 
six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses; 
and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from  other 
contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses,  Ldv.  i.  43.  Hence, 
the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  to  be  reckoned 
a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain. '  It  seems  to  have  been  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.  After  this  all  those  who 
served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or 
knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order, 
usually  by  the  censor,  and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the 
public  expense,  an<i|  with  a  gold  ring. 

The  Eqtutes  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
''and  plebeians:?^  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were 
called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  ^  They 
were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was 
about  eighteen  years,  Dio.  lii.  20.  and  the  /ortune  {census),  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors, 
was  400  Sestertiaj  that  is  about  £3229  Sterling,  Horai.  Ep.  i.  1. 
57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  some,  every  Roman  citizen, 
whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  every  lustnan 
enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  EquUes.  But  that  was  not 
always  the  case,  Lev.  v.  7.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to  have  beep 
always  requisite,  Liv»  iii.  27. 
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'The  badges  of  E^uites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the  ' 
public;  hence,  called  LSi&iTuius,  Vvid.  Fast.  iii.  130.  2.  A  t 
golden  ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  eqintes  l^u 
3.  Angustus  CSavus,  or  Tunica  angusticlavia  ;  4,  A  separate  place 
ki  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Ros- 
cius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  686,  Dio.  xxxvi.  25. 
JucemU.  iii.  1  fl9.  xiv.  324.  That  the  Eouites  should  sit  in  14 
roWs  (m  XIV.  gradHms,)  next  to  the  Orcnatraj  where  the  sena- 
tors sat ;  whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordzcih,  or  in  EctUESTftiBus, 
or  SrsCTARB  in  Equitcs,  for  Eguitem  esse,  Suet* 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equitesdi  first  was  only  to  serve 
in  the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen, 
(tttjudiearent^)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues,  (vb«tioalia  con- 
DUCBRE.)^  Judges  were  chosen  from  the  senate  till  the  year  of  - 
the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that 
order,  the  right  of  judging  was  transferred  from  them  to  the 
equiies,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  made  by  G.  Gracchus.  It  was 
again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Sylla ;  but  afterwards  shared  be- 
tween the  two  orders.  «# 

The  EquiUs  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was 
called  MAGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cfc.  Fam.  xlii.  9.  These 
farmers  (PUBLIC ANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome,  that 
Cicero  calls  them  Homines  mnplissinj^i^  honestissimi,  tt  omaiissimi  ; 
pro  lege  Manil.  7.  Flos  eqtdtxim  Romanorum,  omamentum  civiiatiffj 
JirnumenLun  rnjntUtccs,  pro  Piancio,  9.  ,  But  this  was  far  from 

Seing  the  case  in  the  provinces,  wliere  publicans  were  held  in 
etestation,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Vesr.  ii.  3.  especially  their  servant5( 
and  assistants.  •  • . 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order 
by  a  procession,  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  they  made 
through  the  city  every  year  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  {Idibus 
QuincHlibusy)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of 
Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback, 
with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their  Togoe  palma' 
to,  or  trabt(t^  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
military  ornaments,  which  they  had  received  from  their  general, 
as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi.  13.  Plin.  xv.  4.  s.  5.  At 
this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of 
justice ;  sOch  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug* 
38, 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,the  Equitei  rode 
up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol, 
and  dismounting,  led  along  (TRADif cisbant)  their  horses  in  their 
^  6 
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bands  before  hinif  Cic.  Cluent.  48.  QuinctiL  v.  1 1.  13.  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  bi^ 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  GelL  i  v« 
20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv.  xxiz.  37.  and 
thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  mov^d  from  th6  equestrian  order ; 
hence  ADIMERE  EQITUM,  to  degrade  an  Eques^  but  those  - 
whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  {tradu-- 
cere)  their  horses^  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over,  a  list  of  the  EquiteSf 
and  such  as  were  less  culpable  {qui  minore  culpa  tenereniur)  were 
degraded,  (ordine  equestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by  passing  over 
ilieir  names  in  the  reibital,  SueU  CaL  16.  >  We  find  it  mentioned 
fts  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse,*  (ne  invOus  militaret^  neve  " 
Censor  ei  equum  pvhlicwn  assignaret  /)  but  this  exemption  could 
be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.    <- 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's  books, 
was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS,  PKn.  £p.   i. 
14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that  in   reality  the 
Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in  that  order,  as 
Maecenas  and  Atticus ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  Livius,  and 
J^ero,  were  Equites^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but  because  they  had  been 
generally  so  at  their  first  institutions ;  and  among  the  Romans 
men  were  called  Juvenes  till  near  fifty.     Hence  we  find  Julius 
Caesar  called  Adolescentulusy  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being 
high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty-six  years  old.  Sail.  Cai^ 
49.    And  Cicero  calls  himself  Adohscens  when  he  was  Consul, 
Phil.  ii.  5.     Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were 
called  Principes  Juventuiisy  Suet.   Calig.  15.  vel  juvenum^  Ovid 
Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the   whole 
Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlij.  61. 
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THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

• 

LL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
Eqtdtes,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Populus 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation ;  as,  Clementia  Ro- 
HANI  PopuLi:  or  all  the  people  except  the  senate ;  as,  Senatus 
popuLus^uK  RoMANus.  In  which  last  sewse plebs  Is  often  used ; 
as  when  we  say,  that  the  Consuls  were  created  from  the  Plebeians^ 
that  is,  from  those  who  were  not  Patricians*  But  plebs  is  usually 
put  for  the  lowest  common  people  ;  hence,  dd  pojmum plebenigue 
refprrti  Cic  Fam.  viii.  8.  So  Gdh  x.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plcht 
en>,  !•  e.  unus  e  plebe^  a  plebeian,  not  an  Equez^  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who 
also  U9esp/e&$  for  the  whole  people,  OdL  iii*  14«  1. 
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The  conuBon  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  cultivated  ' 
the  ground,  were  called  FLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv.  xxxv.  1.  An- 
ciently the  senators  aUo  did  the  same,  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  but  not  } 
so  in  after  times,  Liv*  iii.  26.  The  common  people  wfab  lived 
in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Cic.  Off*  i.  42.  were 
called  PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  37.  Both  are  joined,  lb. 
Jug.  73. 

'The  Plbbs  rustica  was  the  most  respectable,  (optima  et  mo-  \ 
destissima,  Cic.  RuU.  ii.  31.  laudatisstma^  Plin.  18.  3.)  The  Plebs 
URBAVA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom 
followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate l^Tf;ew9sJ{eos publicum  malum  atebat ;  Sallust.  Cat.  37.)  In 
the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immense  quantity  of  corn 
was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the  public  expense, 
five  bushels  monthly  to  each  mdni^SaUust.  fragm.  edit.  Cortii.  p» 
974.^VTheir  principal  business  was  to  attend  on  the  tribunes 
and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assemblies ;  hence  they  were 
called  TuRBA  forensis,  Uv.  ix.  46,  and  from  their  venality  and 
corruption.  Opera  conduotje  vel  mercenariiy  in  allusion  to  mer- 
cenary workmen,  Cic.  SeaM.  17^^  27.  Q./ro^^Ji.  1.  •itt.  i.  13. 
Opcrjb  cokductobum,  Sext.  dO.  multitudo  conducta.  PML  i. 
9.  coNcioNES  coimtJCTiB,  Sext.  49  and  53.  Cokcionalis  hirudo 
cerariij  misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula,  Att.  i.  16.  Fabx  st  sorde^ 
URBis,  lb.  13.  Urbana  etperdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

CiceVd  often  opposes  the  populace,  (populus^  plebs,  nndtiimlof 
tenuioresy  &c.)^  to  the  principal  nobility,  {princ^es  deleciiy  Chti*- 
mates  et  Opdmaiium  prindpcsf  honestii  boni,  locigfktesy  ^.)  Cic. 
Sext.  48.  68.  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  {duces  mvltittO^ 
dinumj)  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for 
hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sattust.  Cat* 
bO.  Cic.  Sext.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people 
of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness, is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures  being  considered  as 
servile  employments,  Sattust.  Cat.  4.  Dionys.  ix.  25.  they  had 
no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and  the  numerous  spectachi? 
which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of  gladiators, 
served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Hcnc^  they  were 
always  ready  to  join  in  any  eonspiracy  against  the  state,  S»//t#5^ 
Af.  37. 
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OtHEIi  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE, 

1.  PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS ;  NOBILES,  NOTI,  AND  IGNOBILES ; 
C  OPTIM4TES  AND  POPULAB£S. 

^T^HAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to-  > 
-*-   gether  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every 
plebeian  should  choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased,  • 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called, . 
(quod  eum  eolebat).    It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise  and' 
to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and  substance; 
in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for 
his  children.    The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect 
to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his  life  and  fortune  in  any 
extremity,  Dtonys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawral  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear ' 
witness  against  each  other;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a 
victim  devoted  to  Pluto  aiid  the  infej*nal  gods«  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance, and,  for  more  than  600  years,  we  find  no  dissentions 
between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating  one's 
parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  JEn.  yu  605.  It  wasesteem* 
ed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerou^clients^ 
both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit.  Hana.  Ef. 
ii.  1.  103.    Juvenal.  %•  44. 

In  ailer  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the  ! 
.  protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  As  the  Sicilians  under^ 
the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  CtBcil.  4.  Vert.  iii.  18.  < 
Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4. 
the  Allobrdges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  SaUust.  Cat. 
41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  SueL  Aug.  17.  Lacedasmon, 
of  the  Claudii,  M.  Tih.  6.    Thus  the  people  of  Putedii    chose 
Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  41.  Capua  / 
chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pit.  !!•  Fam.  xvl.  11.  &c.    This  howeveir . 
seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early  period,  Lio.  ix.  20L 
&c. 

^  Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or  Curate 
.£dile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of  maki% 
images  of  themselves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which  were  kept 
with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  before  them  at 
funerals,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

These  iQiages  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies. 
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of  persona  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  (atriaj) 
enclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
brought  out  except  on  solemn  occasions,  Polyb.  vi.  5K  There 
were  titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  th^m,  pointing  out  the 
IkOQours  they  bad  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed, 
{JwenaL  SaL  viii.  69.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.)  Hence  imagines  is  often 
put  for  nobiHtat,  Sallust.  Jug.  85«  Liv.  iii.  58.  and  cer<B  for 
imagmeSf  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  this  right  of  images 
was'peculiar  to  the  patricians;  but  afterwards  the  plebeians  also 
acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  them- 
selves to  any  curule  office,  were  called  hwnines  NOVI,  new 

n  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per  $4  cog- 
mfur,  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestor?, 
were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Those,,  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Iav.  11.  89.  and  sometimes  Praceres  or  Principes. 
TSose  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were 
called  PpPUL48£S,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Ctc.  pro 
Sest.  45.  This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  and 
dignity,  Diont/s.  ix.  i.  The  contests  betwixt  these  two  parties 
excited  th^reatest  commotions  in  the  state,  which  finally  ter. 
minated  iiX^extinction  of  liberty. 

a 

11.  6ENTE8  arid  FABfELIiB  ;  NABIES  of  At  Bamans ; 
INGENUI  and  I4BERTINI,  &c. 

'^HE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GENTES,). 
'*-.  and  et^h^ens  into  several  families,  (in  Familus  v.  Stirpes.) 
Thus  in  tA^plNis  Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  \ 
Lentuli,  Ctihegi^  Dolabellf^  Cx^tub^  Sylla^   &c.     Those  of  the  * 
same  gens  were  «alled  G£NTILBS,  and  those  of  the  same  fa< 
0  ttily,  AGNATI,v  Ctc.  Top.x.  6.  Festus  in  Voce  Gentilis.     But  . 
relations  by  the  father'i^  s^e  were  also  called  Agnatic  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Cogn<ai,  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side. 
An  AgfMiui  might  also  be  called  Cognatus,  but  not  the  contrary. 

irtotf,  the  father's  brother,  was  both  an  agnatus  and  cog- 
ut  avunculus^  the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  eogna- 

est* 

ntly  patricians  were  only  said  to  have  a  gens,  Liv.  x^ 
8.  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium^ 
and  others  minarum  gentium,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the 
Slebeia&s  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri* 
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cians,  and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  gentes^  (jura  gentivm^  vel  gentilia  ,•)  which 
rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  innovations, 
Liv.  iv.  I.  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  genhs  were  patrician, 
and  others  plebeian;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  gens  there  were 
some  families  of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of  plebeian.  Suet. 
Tib*  I.  Hence  also  sine  gente^  for  tibertvnus  et  non  generosus^  ig- 
nobly born,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  5. 15. 

^   To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  familiar  and  to  distinj^iaisfa    - 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  * 
'  more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Ptamomeny 
Nomen^  and  Cognomen^  Juvenal,  v.  126.  QuinctiK  viii..3.  27«      r^ 

The  PR^NOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individiMfcr^ 
Jt  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter;  as,^.  for  Jiulus;  "U. 
Caius;  D.  Decimusi  K.  Kaso^  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus;  M\ 
Manius;  K.  Numerius ;  P.  Pvblius;  Q.  QuifUui;  T.  Titm ; 
sometimes  with  two  letters ;  as,  Ap.  Appius ;  Cn.  Cneius:  Sp^ 
Spurius ;  Ti.  Tiberius;  and  sometimes  with  three;  ^,  Manim 
Mamercus  ;  Ser,  Servius  ;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prasnomeny  and  marked  the 
gens^  and  commonly  ended  in  ius;  as,  Comeiius,  jPa&tW,  Ttdliwx 
Julius^  Oetavius^  &ic. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  £amilia;  as, 
CicerOf  Ccssar^  &c.  Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Sc^^W  PrMius  is 
the  Pranonien,  Cornelius,  the  Mmien;  and  Scipi(^^^^  Cognomenm 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  sirname :  as^  me  Marian :  thus, 
C.  MariiiSy  Q.  Sertorius^  L.  Jifummiusy  Plutareb^  in  Mario.  Gens 
and  famitia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other : 
thus,  Fabia  gens,  v.familit!,  Li  v.  ii.  49. 

"  Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  I^G^O- 
MEN  or  Cognomenf  added  for  some  illustrious  actJjpPbr  rem&k* 
able  event.  Thus  Scipio  was  namf|(;^^ncan2tf,lrom  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage  and  Africai  On  a  siibilar  account,  his  brother 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus.  So  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  was  called  CunctAory  from  bis  checking  the 
impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  bsKtIe.  We  find  likewise 
a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added ;  thus,  the  latter  PvSliua 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  Mmilianusj  because  he^was"^ 
the  son  of  L.  iBmilius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  soi 
great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  his  own.  But  he 
monly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Mnor,  to  distinguish  hi 
the  former  Scipio  Africanus.  ^*  | 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name  if  as 
Romulus,  Reng/Ls,  &c*  or  two ;  as  Numa  Pommlfus,  TlUlus  HostiKusy 
j^ncuB  Martins,  Tarquinitis  PriscuSy  Servius  TulliuSi  S^tus  Tarqm- 
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^m».    Bat  when  they  vere  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  and 
'    Iainilie3,.(tn  genteg  et  familias),  they  began  commonly  to  Iwve 
three ;  *b.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  M.   Fialeritu  Poplicola,  &c. 

Tbe  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  coDimonly 

ttro,  add  sometinies  only  one,  nanKly,  the  sirname,  Still.  Cat.  17. 

Cic.  Episl-  pafsim.      But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the  pranomen 

-J  .was  gfiiermly  used,  as  bfing  peculiar  to  citizens;  for  slaves hntl 

nu  pranomen.     Hence,  Gaudent  pramomine  motles  auricuHi,  Hor 

Sai.  ii.  S.  32. 

The  iiniames  were 'derived  from  various  circumstanijes,  cither 

»  from  some  quality  of  the  mind  ;  as  Cato  from  wiadom,  ii  e.  Calu^, 

v^,  Cic.  dr.  Sen.  2.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as  Cahii.', 

.     Crassus,  Ahcer,  &c.  or  from   cultivating  particular  fruits,  aj 

Ltiirului,  Piio,  (^ctro,  &c.     Certain  sirnaoies  sometimes  gave 

occasion  to  jests  ^and  witty  allusions;  thus,  ^jfna,  Hor.  Ep.  i, 

13.  9.   So  Serranw  Odatinus,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  33.     Hence  also  in 

'  a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  Vel  u  sulco,  Serrane,  serenlem,  iEii. 

vi.  844;  fur  Q.  Cincinnatus  was  called  Seshamus,  because  the 

ambasladors  from  the   senate   found  him   towing,  when   they 

brought  b!m  notice  that  he  was  made  dictator,  Plin.  zviii.  3. 

The  Pranomen  used  to  be  giv&n  to  boys,  on  the  9th  (lay,  whicli 
was  called  dies  lustricus,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed,- .Macro&.  Sat.  I.  16.  Suet. 
Jfer.  6.  Tbe  eldest  son  of  the  family  usually  got  the  Pnenom,^ 
of  his  fatwj^^est  were  named  from  their  uncles  or  other 
relations.  T^f^ 
0  When  there  ^^s  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  nasie  ofc  the  gtTis ;  thus,  Tidlia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero  ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cassar;  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
\     Augustus,  i  '  rne  after  they  were 

'  married.     1  the  one  was  called 

Major  and  tl  'or,  Cornelia  Minor. 

If  there  we  inguished  by  theu' 

If  number;  thi  Quinla,i-c.   Varro 

,  lie  Lat.  LIfi  )re  softly,  Terlulla, 

Quartilla,  Q  ^Vomen  seem  an- 

ciently toh  were  marked  witJi 

inverted  let  a,  &.c. 

Spring  tl  '-,  the  names  of  the 

^^^  and  _^^  emaincd  fixed  and 

^^Hi.     lliey-were  comi^F^O'ltll  the  children  of  a  family, 
^|^scend«(j  t4^  tbeir  posffiify .'  'But  after  the  subversion  of 
'      liberty  they  were  changed  Aid  confoiyided.* 
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Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  bad  tbe  power  of  do-  i 
ing  what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who 
baa  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made 
tree  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTlNIj^hey  were  call- 
rd  Liberli  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Dhtrtim  in  relation 
io  free-born  citizens;  thas,  Laberttts  meut,  lAtrttu  Casaru,  and 
not  lilfertimu  ,-  but  liberlituu  homo,  L  e.  iwm  ingenuus.  Sernu,  cum 
mamimiUitur,Jit  libertinus,  {nan  libertus,)  Quinotil.  8.  3.  27. 

Some  tbink  that  Libertim  were  the  sotis  of  the  Libtrli,  from 
Suetonius,  Claud.  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  an- 
ciently :  so  Itidor,  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the 
classics.  On  the  contrary,  we' find  both  words  applied  to 'the 
same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  difTerent  ages.  Plaut. 
Ml.  Glor.  iv.  1 .  1 5.  &  I B.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47.  Those  whom  Cicero, 
de  Orai.  1.9.  calls  Z4&eritRt,  Li vy  makes  i^idttrvituUm  servisatni, 
45.  15.  Hence  Seneca  ofien  contrasts  Servi  et  Liberi,  Ingetad 
((  Libtrtini,  de  Vit.  Beat.  24.     Ep.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES. 

lYTEN  became  stares  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in 
-L*^  war,  by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  born  in  a. 
state  of  servitude,  (Serciaut  natcebantur  tut  Jtebartt.) 

1.  Those  enemies,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rigbt^^Bfreflom,  and 
were  called  DEBITITII,  frtv.  vii.  31.  Om.^^.  But  those 
taken  in  tbe  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion {tub  corona,  as  it  was  termed,  l^v,  v.JZ^.  jlic.  because  they 
wore  acrowii  when  sold;  or  lui  Aaita, because  a  spear  was  set 
up  where  the  <  They  were  called 
SERVI,  {q«od  .  or  MANCIPIA, 
{^»i  monii  CO; 

2.  There  wa:  nt  Rome.  Those 
who  dealt  In  th  ENALITIIi  Cic. 


Faialui,  Pmlnu,  lu;  iwwna,  and  by  Tuitiu 

fmula.    The  gK>('*>  of  diiliocUoa,  givao  In 

honour  of  ihe  qua]  Such  wen  Iftpobwnu, 

.ImphimiK/iut,  Eum  1  for  grtnled,  that  otmea 

in  all  nations  and  -  BrU»iu  g«DerallW 

ib*ir  nanwi  from  vc  rob  mioot  laii|" 

lit.  rram  the  Hebre  ifaa  Oeman,  ai 

William,  Henry:  3c  rp.tU-:  4lb,  q 

I.aUn,  tu  Pompe;,  klmu.*  to  M«i 

tbt  Religuna aiiutai  ...   .      .-.- _  teaalio  ^ang 

namea  at  Ibeir  eialtalion  to  (be  Pvllilute.  TDwardilhe  middle  of  the  IMb  canlnry, 
it  wat  tbe  fancf  of  Ihe  learned  men  of  tbe  age,  narticalariy  io  Italy,  to  tbange  their 
IraptiuHttniBiei,  for  clwatcal  oneg.  For  Hie  MiflQaBilUaia  of  introdiKtioa  of  ilr- 
^■inei,  tic.  ite  £>ifjRl{>fNMfia  Britamta. 


tralljUoak 

iao^H^ 

ioVRP 

inganibair 
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Vrai.  70,  qui  vmalei  habthatU.  Plaut.  Trin*  ii.  3. 51 .)  birougbt  them 
tbitber  from  various  countries.  The  seller  was  bound  to  pro- 
mise for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults, 
Horat,  Sat.  iu  3. 285.  Hence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to 
sale  (producebmUur)  naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  {titulus 
i  vel  inscripiio)  hanging  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  were  specified,  GtlL  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  g&ve  a 
false  account,  he  was  bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  C'tc  Off*  iii. 
16.  &  17.  or  in  some  caseji  to  take  back  the  slave,  Ibid*  23. 
Those  whom  the  seller  Would  not  warrant,  (jvrceWare,).  were 
sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head,  (pUeaii,  Gell.  vii.  4.)  '^ 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  (creto/if  v^g^Batis  pedibuii  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17.  & 
18.  8.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  d«  64.)  and  ^heir  ears  bored,  {auribua  peffo^ 
ratiSf)  Juvenal.  L  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on  that 
Y  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be  returned 
/  {redhiberentur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cie.  Off  iiu  S4.  PtmU.  Moat. 
iiL  2. 113.  Festui*  Foreign  slaves,  when  first  brought  to  the 
city,  were  called  VEIN  ALES,  or  Smvi  novicii,  Cicpro  Qtitncf. 
6.  Plin.  Ep.  1.  21.  (iuinciUiafu  i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves  who 
had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become  artful,  veteratorest 
Terent.  Heaut.  v.  1. 16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  cititens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as 
tbis  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  de- 
aree  of  the  senate^  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery. 
Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves,  but  these 
did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
For  when  freed  from  th^  slavery,  they  were  held  as  Ingtniui^ 
not  Ubertini.  The  samif'  w^s  the  case  with  insolvent  debtors, 
who  were  given  up  as  st&v^s'to  their  creditors,  (tfW«ri>iM«m  crt^ , 
diioribw  addicti^)  Quinctiiian.  vi.  3.  26.  v.  10.  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (ywi  cenama 
out  milUiam  subterfugerant,)  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.  pro 

Eano,  24.    Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
Id  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  deprived 
liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment, 
'^Tvi  pafURjiwebantur.)   _ 

4.  The  chilaren  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master^    TTiere  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but  their 
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connexion  was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and  tbemselvev 
Contubemales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the  bouse  of 
their  masters,  were  called  VERNJJ,  or  Vemaculi ;  hence  lingua 
vemactda,  v-art>,  one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were 
more  petulant  tban  others,  because  they  were  commonly  more 
indulged,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The'' whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  FAMI- 
LIA,W«p-\/i«.  13.  Cic.  Paradox.  t>.  2.  {Familia  constat  ex  servis 
plnribusy  Cic.  Casein.  10.  Qaindecm  liberi  homines^  populus  est^ 
iotidem  serviy  familia  ^  totidem  vincti^  ergti5ftt/Km,  Apulei.  Apol.) 
and  the  slaves,  FamUiare^,  Cic.  pro  Coel.  93.  Plaut.  Ampbit. 
Prol.  137^ Hence  familite  philosophorum,  sects^^Cic.^n.  iv.  18. 
Divin.  ii.  I.  Att.  ii.  16.  SententiUfqiuBfamiliam  ducit^  Honestum 
QUOD  SIT,  ID  ESSE  SOLUM  BONUM,  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics, 
Id.  Jin.  ii.  16.  Litcius  familiam  ducit^  is  the  chief  of  the  sect. 
Id.  Phil.  V.  11.  Accedit  etianif  quodfamiliam  ducilf  &c.  is  the  chief 
ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Domv\Js,)(Cerent.  Etm. 
iii.  3.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  lAv.  ii.  60. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  tl^  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So 
Tiberius,  Id.  27.  Tacit  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as  had  a 
genius  for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts,  (artibtu  ingenuisj  liberalibus  v.  honeatis^  Cic.)  Horat. 
£p.  ii.  2.  7.  Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  PUn. 
vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Conu  10. 
Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus, 
Plviarch.  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  P/bdagoqi;  and  the  pytt^  the  house  where  those 
lyoung  slaves  staid,  who  were  im^B^d  in  literature,  (Uteres 
servilesj  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  *  was  ca^H^^DAoooiUH,  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  27.  "^  . 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  th^  behaviour ;  as  from 
being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  io^^j^niediastinusy)  to  be  an 
overseer  in  the  country,  {Villicvsy)  Uov^Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there  were  also 
free  men  who  wrought  for  bire|  as  among  us,  (MERCENARI] 
Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  pro  CiBcin.  59.  ' 

Aihong  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  t1 
slaves.     They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure* 
Juoenal.  Sat.vu2,\^.    This,  right  was  exercised  with  so  great 
cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws 
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vere  made  at  different  times  to  restrain  it.  The  lash  was  the  • 
common  puoishment;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be 
branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a 
piece  of  wood  round  their  necks,  wherever  they  ivent,  which' 
•was  called  FURCA;  and  wlioever  had  been  su^ected  to  this 
punishment,  was  ever  afterwards  called  FURCIPER.  A  slave 
that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called  MASTIGIA,  Ter. 
Addpk.  V.  3.  6.  or  VERBEROjVcf.  PA(>m.  iv.  4.  3.  A  sla^e 
who  bad  been  branded,  was  c&lled  STIGMATIAS,  v,  -icui, 
I.  e.  notU  conpuncfui,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.  Imcripbu,  Mart.  viii..r5. 9. 
Literatus,  Flaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  49.  (i.  e.  liieria  imcr^tut :  as,  una 
literatttf  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  5,  21.  eanc%dut  littralui,  &.c.  M  iv.  4. 
112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in 
a  work-house,  or  bridewell,  (in  ergastvift  v.  PISTRINO), 
where  tUSy  were  obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plant* 
ft  Ter.  pauim.  et  Senec.  de  Ben^.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (rttrahere, 
Ter.  Haaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters,  (Fu- 
aiTivi,  Cic.  Faat,  v.  9.)  were  called  Fugititahii,  Flor.  iii.  19. 

When  Blaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a 
weight  tWiitto  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them,  Plaut, 
.Ohn.  IL  2'S4.  &c.  ^u/.  iv.  4. 16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4. 43.  To  deter 
slaves  froa'  ofibndiug,  a  thong  (hfAts&)  or  a  lash  made  of  lea- 
Uier  was  eonunonly  hung  on  the  staircase,  (in  icahs,)  Horat  Ep. 
U.  2.  IS.  bnt.  this  was  chiefly  applied  to  younger  slaves, 
Sdi   ~  erid  va  fervid  plectebantur,  Vipian. 

D.  e  here  join  m  tctUu  with  tatuit,  a& 

C& 

I  litally  were  commonly  cruoified, 

An  V.  3. 64.  &c.  -but  this  punishment 

■wti  tine. 

I  s  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  th<r 

mm  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 

be  ind  no  less  than  400  in  one  family 

pur  a.  ^nn.  xlv.  43. 

S  s  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might 

be  transferred  fVom  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  other  effects. 

Slaves  coiiM  not  .Appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter.  PAerm.  ii.  I.  6*,|io/  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  /if.  I4.  II;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them  to 
make  a  kind  of  will,  (guati  testrnnaOafaccre,)  Plin.  Ep.  viib  16  ; 
nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers.  Id.  x.  39.  unless  first  made 
free,  StTv.  in  Firg.  Mn.  jx.  547-  except  in  the  time  of  Hanni 
ba!,when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannes,  8000  slaves  were  armed  . 
without  beiiK  freed,  lav.  xxii.  ,57.     These  were  called  VO- 
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LONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily,  Festui }  and  after* 
wards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Lw.  xxiv.  161 
'  Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  suste- 
nance, (DIMENSUftI,)  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  {modii)  of 
grain  a  month,  and  five  denariij  which  was  called  their  MEN- 
STRUUM, DofuU.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  BO.  They 
likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Hotat  Ep.  i.  14. 
40.)  Abd  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other 
means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  called  their  PECULIUM.  V^ 
This  money,  with  their  master's  permission,  they  laid  out  at  in- 
terest, or  purchased  with  it  a  slave  for  themselves,  from  whose 
labours  they  might  make  profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi 
VICARIUS,  HoraL  Sat.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  I.  36.  Plau^.  Jisin.  ii. 
4.  37.  Martial,  ii.  la.  7.  and  constituted  part  of  tbeptcuKum^ 
with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchaseo  their  freedom.  Ci- 
cero savs,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as  be- 
came slaves  from  being  captives  io  war,  seldom  remained  in 
servitude  above  six  years,  Phil.  viii.  11.  At  certain  times  slaves 
were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their 
poor  savings,  (««  eo  quod  de  dimemo  9Uo  unciatim  camparsertnt^) 
Terent.  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  eettaifi 
sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  PlatU. 
^td.  v.'3.  Casin.  ii.  6. 6.  &c.  Rud.  iv.  2.  23.  Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  diflferent,. according  to 
(he  pleasure  of  their  masters,  and  their  different  employments. 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  eome  served  in  chains, 
as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  {ostiarii})  and  so  in  the  country, 
catenaii  cnltoreSf  Flor.  iii.  19.  Vincli  foesores,  Lucan.  vii.  402. 
others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  ground,  {in  ergas- 
tutis  stdfterraneis.)  So  Pliny,  Vincti  ptd^s^  dmnnatm,  manus^  tn« 
9criptiqu€  vultm^  arva  exercenti  xviii.  3* 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  ^ 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  7.  4.  when  tliey  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters,  Auson. 
de  Per.  Rom.  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Festu9. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  ivas  im- 
mense, Juoenal.  iii.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have 
had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  Wars  were 
sometimes  excited  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  Fhr.  iiu  19. 
&90. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  pub- 
lic services,  Liv.  i.  j.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates. 
Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private 
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slaves.    They  bad  yearly  allowances^  (annua)  granted  th^m  by 
the  public^  Plin.  Epist.  Xt  30. 40. 

Tlere  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil,  (ApscaiPTiTii, 
rel  gleia  aJUcripti;)  concerning  the  state  of  whom,  writers  are 
sot  agreed*  . 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prsenomen  of  their  master ;  thus,  * 
Marcw9r^t  Lucip^rtfy  PMipdres^  (quasi  ^iim,  Luciif  Pulliipturi, 
kc*)  (iuinctUian.  u  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various  oaipes,  i 
either  from  their  coontryyor  from  other  circumstances ;  as  Syru$f 
Da!Qu$^G§ta;  Pumuno^  he.  in  Qomic  writers;  Tiro^Laurea^  Diony' 
fw,  &c.  in  CScero.  But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  th^ 
classics  by  their  different  employments ;  a^  Medich  Chimrgif  Pts- 
iagogi^  Grammatici^  Scriba^  Fabrij  Coqvi,  &c.  ^ 

J'    Slaves  w^re  anciently  freed  in  three  ways,  Ctmuj  Vindictaf  e£ 
TesiametUOf  Cic«  Topic.  2.  seu  10. 
1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave,  with  bis  mister's  knowledge, 

^  or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's  roll,  Cic. 

'^  Cacm.  34.  8. 99. 

o  2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  piaster  going  with  his  slave  in 
kis  hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  Pro- 
consul or  Propraetor,  said,  '<  I  desire  that  this  man  b^  '^  free  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans ;"  Hvno  hominsm  MBsauif 
^^%  VOI.0  MORE  vel  JURE  Quiritium;  and  the  Praetpr,  if  he  ap« 
proved,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,  HQrat.  Sat.  ii.  7« 
76.  pronounced,  "^  I  say  that  this,  man  is  free  after  the  manner 
-'  of  the  Romans."  Whereupon  the  lictor,  or  the  master,  turning 
him.  round  in  a  circle,  (which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sat. 
V.  75.)  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  {alUpOf  Isidor.  ix. 
4.  whence,  nniUo  majorU  alftpae  mecum  veneunt,  Liherty  is  sold, 
kc.PhdBdr.  U.  ^.  22.)  let  him  go,  (e  manu  emiitebat)  signifying, 
that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod 
with  which  the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  YINDICTA,  as 
some  think,  from  Vindicim  or  Vindexj  a  slave  of  the  Vittllii^  wh^ 
infofffied  the  senate  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Livi  ii.  5.  whence  also 
^perhaps  Vindicare  in  libertatem.  to  free.  Mulier,  moda  quam 
vmJicta  redemii,  a  woman  lately  treed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

f     8.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 

^  their  liberty  by  his  will.^^-^  If  this  was  done  in  express  words, 
(vtrhis  directiff)  as  for  example, i^AVUs  servus  meus  ]^iber  bsto: 
Mich  beedmen  were  called  ORCINI  or  Ckaroniicsy  because  they 

.  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which, 
those  unworthy  persons,  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after 
the  death  of  Csssar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called  SENATORS^ 
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ORCINI,  Smt.  Aug.  35.  But  if  the  Testator  signified  his  de- 
sire by  way  of  request,  {verbis  preoativisj)  thus,  Rooq  heredev 
MEUM,  UT  Davum  MANUMiTTAT ;  the  heir  (AfBfe^yliluctanu^)  letaiu* 
ed  the  rights  of  patronage.*    t 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  those  methods  was  called  Justai 

LiBERTAS* 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  in  vai^ious  other  ways ; 
by  letter,  (per  epistolam ;)  among  friends,  (infer  amicosi)  when 
before  fi?e  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or 
by  table,  (per  mmsamy)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table : 
Pliru  EpisU  vii.  16.  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  eat  with 
slaves  or  mean,  persons,  and  betiches  {stAsellia)  were  assigned 
them,  not  couches^  Hence  ,imi  subselln  vtr,*a  person  of  the 
lowest  rank,  Plant.  Stich.  iii.  4.  33.  There  were  many  other 
methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but  these  did  not  confer  complete 
freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servitude,  but  did 
not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens ;  unless  afterwards 
the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate,  P/m. 
Ep.  vH.  16.  &  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same ;  they 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic.  pro 
Balhoi  d.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius,  Diom/s. 
iv.  22.  &  23.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  four 
city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Iav.  Epit.  xz.  But  afterwards, 
when  many  worthless  and  profligate  persons,  being  freed  by  their 
masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citizens,  various  laws  were 
made  to  check  the  license  of  manumitting  slaves.  No  master 
was  allowed  to  free  by  his  will  above  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
number  he  had ;  but  not  above  100,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which 
number  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed,  AtheruDeip' 
nosoph.  vi.  20.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of  vasta  fpatia  terrantmper 
vificto8  cohnda  ;  etfamilia  bellicosis  nationibu$  major  de  Benef.  viii* 

*  Slavery,  at  a  verjr  early  period  after  the  Flood, prevailed,  perhaps,  in  every  region 
9f  the  Globe.  In  Asia  it  is  practised  to  this  day.  The  savage  natioiis  of  Africa  have 
sit  no  period  been  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  oar  natare.  In  Germany,  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  slaves  were  generally  attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  Rus- 
fia  and  Poland,  at  the  present  day.  They  were  generally  employed  in  tending  cat- 
tle, and  in  conducting  the  business  of  agriculture,  TaeUut  de  mminti  Crtmumentm, 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  same  author,  it  was  not  unoommoo 
for  an  ardent  gamester  to  stsike  his  personal  liberty  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  The 
latter  species  of  slaves  were  alone  considered  as  materials  of  commerce.  In  Eng- 
land, now  so  tenacious  of  the  ririits  of  man,  a  species  of  slaverv,  similar  to  that 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  subsisted*  even  to  the  end  of  the  Kkh  century,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  Commission  issued  by  Queen  Eliaabeth  in  1574.  Colliers  and  setters 
were  not  totally  emancipated  from  every  vestige  of  slavery,  till  ebout  the  year  1760. 
Before  that  period  the  sons  of  colliers  could  follow  no  other  business,  but  that  of  their 
&thefs;  nor  could  they  seeic  employment  in  any  other  iniQes,  than  in  those,  to  which 
th^  were  attached  by  birth.    See  Encyelcp,  Brit^ 
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10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  ef  slaves,  so  that  a  master  needed  a 
person  to  tell  him  their  names,  (nomenclatar,)  zxxiii.  !•  s.  6. 
So  Petronias  Arbitec,  37.  &  117.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law, 
called  JSlia  StrUia^  that  no  slave,  who  had  ever  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the 
hc^y  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom 
of  the  city;  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Vedxiitii, 
who  were  indeed  fi:ee,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of 
Roman  citizens.  Suet.  Avg.  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be« 
slathered  from  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

•  Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Jtmta  KorhanHy  because  it  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771.  those 
vreed  ptr  epistolamj  irUwr  amicos^  or  by  the  other  less  solemn 
methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  th^ 
Latins, 'Who  were  transplanted  into  colonies*  Hence  they  were 
called  LATINI JUNIANI,  orsimply  LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  1Q6. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used^o  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple  > 
of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty, 
Serv.  ad  Vers*  Mn*  viii.  664.  Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence,  AdpUeum  str- 
^mmvocare^  Tot  adlibertatem^  Liv.  ibid«  They  also  were  presented 
mth  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master.  They  then  a^ 
sumed  aorimomen,  And  prefixed  the  name  of  their  patron  to  their 
jwn.  Thus,  Marcus  Tidlius  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  v  In 
allusion  to  which,  Persius  says,  Verterit  htmc  Derninus ;  momenio 
turbinis  exit  MARCUS  Danuif  Sat.  v.  77.  Hence  Tanqvam  habeas 
iria  nominOj  for  tanqttam  liber  m,  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  foreigners, 
when  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name 
of  that  person,  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii. 
35.  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the 
patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities. 
And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  s\xt> 
ceeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen,  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons,  were 
condemned  to  the  mines  {ad  lauiumias)  ^  and  the  Bmperor  Clau- 
dius, by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  fornver  slavery,  (I'n  servitutem 
rnocavity)  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Libertumy  qvi  probfitus  fuerit patrons 
idaiorts  svmmisissey  qui  de  statu  ejusfacerent  ei  quastionemf  servxtm 
mironi  esse  jussit,  h.  5.  Dig.  de  jure  Patron. 
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RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS,  and  of  the  d^erent  hhtAi- 

tants  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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HILfi  Rome  was  bat  small  and  thioly  inhabited,  whoever 
fixed  their  a^ode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained 
the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
*aiylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  states,  Liv.  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment,  Id.  xxxv.  5 1  •  T\ic.  Ann*  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished 
enemies  were  transplanted  to  R,ome,  and  became  citizens.     In 
this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to 
the  C(tn%nen$a^  Camtrini^  Afttemnates^  Cnutuminif  and  at  last  also 
to  the  Sabines.     This  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors, 
who  transplanted  the  Albans  and  other  vanquished  tribes  to 
Rome,  Lie.  i.  29.  33.   Likewise  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a  great  many,  especiallv 
after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  at  which 
time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour,  new  citizeqs 
were  assumed  from  the  Vientes^  Capenates^  and  FaHsd,  Liv.  vi.  4. 
Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
Were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called 
MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they 
might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  {munia  v.  munera  capere  pottrant.) 
When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at  Rome,  they  became 
CivES  Ingenui,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  de  Legg.  ii.  2.    Hence  it  happened, 
that  the  same  person  might  enjoy  Uie  highest  honours  both  at 
Rome,  and  in  his  own  free  town.    Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own 
native  city,  Lanuvium,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  37.  The  free  town  in  which 
one  was  born  was  called  i^o^ria  GERMANA,na^ur<Bvel2oc».  Rome^ 
{qua  exceptus  est^)  palria  communis,  civitatis  y el  juris.    Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more  va- 
lued, the  freedom  of  the  city  (jus  dvitatis)  was  more  sparingly 
conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different 
merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To  somd  the  right 
of  voting,  (Jus  sujffragii)  was  given,  and  to  others  not.  .  The  peo- 
ple of  Csere  were  the  first  who  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city  without  the  right  of  voting;  for  having  received  the  sacred 
things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  priests. 
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vlien  they  fled  from  the  Gauk,  A.  OeU.  xvu  13.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of 
Capua,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Cumae,  and  Sinuessa,  Liv.  viii.  14.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,.t&t<L  17.  and  of  Anagnia,&c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum^  . 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting,  Ldv*. 
viii.  14.  and  of  Privernum,  (Privemates)  c\  21.  But  several 
cities  of  the  Hernici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv*  ix.  43.  la 
process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  th6 
Latin  name ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war»  it  was  comma- 
nicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  River  Rubicon  on  the 
upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  sea.  *  Afterwards 
the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  hence  be- 
gan to  be  called  Qallia  Togata.  Augustus  was  very  sparing  in. 
conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but  the  succeeding  Em*, 
pcrors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  granted  it  to 
different  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  free- 
dom of  Roman  citizen^  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently 
called  HOSTE9.  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12. 
After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then 
over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights 
which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed,  came  to  be  divided 
into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called  Jus  Quiritium,  Jus  Laiii, 
Jus  /^alicicm.  Jus  Pratmciarum  vel  Provinciale. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman- 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  These  rights 
were  either  private  or  public :  the  former  were  properly  called 
Jus  ^trMum,  and  (he  latter  Jus  CwUiUis,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22. 
Cic«  in  RuU.  iL  19.  as  with  us  there  it  a  di^inction  between  de- 
nization and  naturalization. 

1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

nnHE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  LiberUUis, 
'^  the  right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  GentUitatis  et  FamiliiB,  the  right 
of  family ;  3.  Jus  Connubiit  the  right  of  marriage ;  4.  Jus  Pa- 
trhmif  the  right  of  a  father;  5.  Jus  Dwninii  Legitmi^  the  right  of 
legal  property;  6.  Jtit  TestametUi  et  H(Breditatis,  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  inheritance ;  and  7.  Jus 
Tutdmj  the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardifhip. 
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•  I.  ZV  RIGHT  </  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  FREEDOM,  not  only  from  tli^  power  of 
misters,  (domiMorum),  bat  abo  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the 
sev^ity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and  the  inso- 
fence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expubion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Bmtiis, 
that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome;  and  tliat  whoever 
should  form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain 
with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an 
oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created* 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  die  tyrannical  treatment 
of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner 
be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly, 
by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comiiia  Ceniuriaia^ 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No 
magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally. 
The  single  expression,  <*  I  am  a  Rohan  Citizen,"  checked  their 
severest  decrees,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  v.  54.  &  67.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRI- 
TARE  dkituTj  qui  QwriHvm  fidem  rJamans  implorai,  Varro  de 
Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.    liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxiL 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  should  be  given  up  {oddicereniyT)  to  their  creditors 
to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  {comptJUbui  et  nervis^)  whence 
they  were  called  NEXI,  0BJ:RATI,  et  ADDICTI.  And 
although  thdy  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet 
they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more  harshly 
than  even  slaves  themselves,  lAv.  ii.  33. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  {vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  (corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably, 
according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  (stearic) 
and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  GelL  xx.  t.  Thus  sectio  is 
put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or  of  the 
whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  person,  CXc.  PhQ. 
ii.  29.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  ^cu.  de  BdL  GalL 
ii.  33.  CiCm  Inv^  i.  45.  and  stctores  for  the  purchasers,  Aston,  m 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  28.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them  in 
parts;  (a  seco).  Hence  Sectores  colhruinet  bonorum  i.  e.  qui  pro- 
scriptos  occidebant  et  bona  eorum  emebant^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29.  "^^ 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429. 
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wtiereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in 
irons  or  In  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person, 
sboiild  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Ldv.  viii.  38* 

BBt  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  ^d  not  free  them 
from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of 
debts,  which  they  used  to  caU  NEW  TABLES.  But  thb  was 
never  gramed  them*  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by 
Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed, 
SaUtui  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  jpart  of  the  debt  only  was 
paid,  VtlL  Urn  23»  an  a«  for  a  $esterUus^  and  a  $€$Uriiu9  fora  ie^ 
nanus}  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  1O0D.  Julius  Csesar,  after 
bis  viotory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  something  of  the  same  kiad| 
Cos.  Bell.  do.  iu«  i.    Swt.  Jul.  14« 

,     2.  The  RIGHT  rf  FAMILY. 

Each  gtm  and  eacb  fiunily  had  certain  sacred  rites,  pe» 
cutiar  to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  effects,  liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the 
aame  fiimily  (agtmti^  failed,  those  of  the  same  gen$  {gentiU$)  suc- 
ceeded, in  {Mreferenoe  to  relations  by  the  mother.'s  side  {comati) 
of  the  same  Gunily  (familia).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patri- 
cian family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  irom  a  Plebeian  to  a  Patriciao^ 
unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be  made  at 
the  ComiHa  Cttnaia.  Thus  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was 
audopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be  created  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  Ok.  Dam.  15.  Ail.  i.  18.  &  19. 

3.  7Ae  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barba* 
nan,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people ;  as 
lAo.  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  t$t  mtflnmsfinim  tnler  ctt^ei ;  vh^ 
ter  servos  auienty  out  is^ter  dvimm  ei  peregrina  conditionis  homisumf 
aidservXs,  mn  est  Comvbhm,  secfCONTUBERMIUM,  Bpeth.  in 
CSc.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decenmri,  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited.  9^^  ^b>s 
restriction  iras  soon  abolished,  Liif.  iv.  6«  Afterwards,  however^ 
when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a  Plebeian^  she  was  said  Patribus 
ennUre^  and  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  rights  of  Patrician 
ladies,  Liw*  x.  23.  When  any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan, 
it  was  called  Oentis  tmptio ;  which  likewise  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  forbidden,  £Av.  xxxix,  19.  The  different  kinds  of 
fliarriage,  toe.  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 
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,      4.  Tht  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

'  A  rATHEA,  among  the  RomaDs,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
.death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when 
infEUits ;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages, 
AS  among  other  nations,  Cie.  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1 .  Suet. 
Octav.  65.  Calig.  5:  Tadt.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii.  13.  &c. 
and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father, 
or  in  his  absence  some  nerson  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
(ierrd  levassetj)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom ;  hence  toUere  Jilhtmj 
to  educate ;  non  toUere^  to  expose*  But  even  when  his  children 
were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to 
work  in  the  .country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punish- 
ment he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it,  SaU.  Cat.  39.  JUv.  fl.  41.  viii. 
7,  Dionys.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is  called  a  domestic  ju^t^ 
or  magistrate^  by  Seneca;  and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Sueton. 
Claud.  16.  Romulus  however  at  first  permitted  this  right  only 
in  certain  cases,  Dionys.  ii«  15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  consent; 
and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PEGULIUM,  ite 
that  of  a  slave,  Liv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was 
called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that 
of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  son 
not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  sus* 
pended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but 
not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not  only  during  the 
life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren, 
and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them  became  their  own 
masters,  (sm  juris,)  till  the  death  of  their  father  and  grandfather. 
A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from  the  power  of  her  lather 
under  that  of  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority, 
(EMANCIPARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  thePrse- 
tor,  or  some  magistrate,  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat,)  and  there 
sell  him  three  times,  per  ms  st  libram,  as  it  was  termed,  to  some 
friend,  who  was  called  Patbr  Fiduciarius,  because  he  was 
bound  aflpr  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back  (remanc^are)  to  the 
natural  father.  There  were  besides  present,  a  Libripens,  who 
held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  tha^ 
age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antcstatusf  w^o  is  supposed  to  be  so  nam- 
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ed,  because  he  spmmoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the  %fp  of 
their  ears^Hor,  Sat*  i.  9.  76.  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natu- 
nl  fiither  gave  over  (mancipabatf  U  e.  manu  irafiebat)  his  son  to 
tbe  purchaser)  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  huvc  piiiIum^ 
'  QUI  MBU8  EST.  Thofi  the  purchaser,  holding  a  brazen  coin5(5M/er- 
tiuSf)  said,  HuNC   boo  hominem  bjc  Jure  Quiritium  msum  esse, 

AID,  ISQUB  MIHI  ElfPTUS  EST  HOC  ARE,  ANBA^^UE  LIBRA  :    and  haV- 

ifig  Struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  fa* 
therby  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual 
form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after 
being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of 
his  fother;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  either 
on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  different 
days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser, 
instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  conferited  hjus 
ffUrmuU&s  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  the  natural  father,  who 
immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formalities  as  a  slavej 
{lAbr&  et  nere  liberaMn  emittebai^  Li  v.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  ^n  be- 
came his  own  master,  {sui  juris  foetus  est,)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assem  et  libramy  took  its  rise 
I  from  this ;  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  t^lhey  had  no  coined 
'^mooey,  liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards,  when  they  used  a^je^  of  a 
pound  iveight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it; 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  for-^ 
malities  were  used,  but  only  once,  {unica  manc^tio  sufficiebat;} 
they  were  not  thrice  repeated,  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But 
these  formalities,  like  others,  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time 
came  to  be  thought  troublesome.  Athanasius,  therefore,  and 
\  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  emancipation.  Athanasius 
appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  a  father  showed  to  a 
judge  the  rescript  of  the  l^mperor  for  emancipating  his  son ;  and 
Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  magistrate  competent^ 
and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  his  son,  signify,  that  be  freed 
Us  son  from  his  power,  by  saying,  Hunc  sui  Juris  esse  patior, 

KEAqUE  MANU  MITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites 
1  and  name  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  strangers  (extraneos) 
as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  persou  adopted  was  his  own  master,  (sui  juris^)  it  was 
called  ARR06ATI0,  because  it  was  mad^  at  the  Comitia  Ou- 
rtoto,  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (per  papuli  rogationemj) 
6ett.v.  19. 

If  he  was  tbe  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  ADOF- 
TIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  President  of  a 
provif  oe,  or  any  other  magistrate,  (apud  quern  iegis  actio  erat\) 
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The  same  formalities  irere  used  as  in  emancipation.  It 
be  done  in  any  place,  SueL  Aug.  64.  The  adopted  passed  into 
the  £imily,  and  name,  and  assumed  the  sacred  rites  of  the  adopt- 
er, and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no  distinc- 
tion* between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls  both  by  tbe 
general  name  of  Adoptio. 

6.  The  RIGHT  0/ PROPERTY. 

^  Trinos,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were 
variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE 
RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former  were  called 
sacred,  (RES  SACRiE ;)  as,  altars,  temples,  or  any  thing  publicly 
consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs :  or 
religi&us^  (RELIGIOSE;)  as,  Sepulchres,  &c«  or  inviolable, 
(SANCT£,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctione  munitee ;)  as,  the  walls*  and 
gates  of  a  city,  Macrob*  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffb,  and  the 
property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  ren- 
dered sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  {cansecrata  inaugur<ilague.)  What* 
ever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  after  unapplicabte  to 
profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39.  x.  SB.  59.  76.  Temples  i^ere- 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the  property 
af  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by  being  un« 
hallowed,  (exauguratitme^  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it^  1. 
6.  §  4.  D.  <fe  divis.  ref. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods,  (Diis  manibus  vel  inferis.)  Without  the 
permission  of  the  pontifib,  no  sepulchre  could  be  built  or  re« 
paired ;  ifor  could  the  property  io  them  be  transferred,  but  only 
the  rieht  of  buying  in  them,  {jus  mortuum  inferendi.)  The  walls 
of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  certain  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  they  were  held  i/iviolable,  (sancH,)  and  could  noC 
be  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of  the  pontiffi. 

Things  o*f  human  right  were  called  Profane,  (ass  PRO^ 
TANM ;)  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON ;  as,  Ae  otr, 
running  water,  the  sea,  and  its  shores,  tic.  Virg,  jSn.  vii.  229. 
Cie.  Rose.  Am.  36.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the  property 
of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  pub* 
lie,  but  most  writers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a  whole  so- 
ciety or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the 
use,  were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  properly, 
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RES  PUBLICO,  (quasi  poptdicce,  a  poptdo,  the  property  of  the 
people ;)  as,  theatres,  baths,  highways,  &c«  And  those  things  were 
called  £tES  COMMUNES,  which  either  could  be  the  property 
of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light,  &c«  Ovid^  Met.  U  135.  vi.^49.  or 
which  were  the  joint  property  of  more  than  one ;  as,  a  c&mnum 
Willy  a  common  field,  &c»  Coxhune,  a  subst.  is  put  fo^the  com- 
nonwealth,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  46.  63.  &  69.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13. 
Hence,  in  commune  comulert,  prodesse,  conferre,  tnetuere,  &a.  for 
tike  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLIUS  ;  9A,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  diseoveredf  animals 
noicLaimedy  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hmredUas  jacens,  or 
an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  the  last 
occupielk'  and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IBfMOVEABLE.  The 
moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  Casa,  sc.  et ;  i.  e. 
Eruta  et  cmsa  ;  as,  sand^  tools,  stones,  &c.  which  were  commonly 
excepted,  (recepia,)  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Gc*  Top.*26.  Orat^ 
11.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which 
Qlght  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL  ;  as,  rights,  servitudes, 
Asc  The  former  Cicero  calls.  Res,  quit  svnt :  the  latter,  Res,  qum 
inteUigunttar,  Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call 
.the  former,  RES,  things :  and  the  latter,  JURA,  rights ;  Quinc- 
tiUan.  V.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

< 

F%nt  hose  sapientia  quondam, 
Publico privatis  secernere,  sacra  profanis* 

de  Art.  Poet.  396. 
So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themist*  6. 
Private  things  (res  PRIVATE)  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NECMANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and 
alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ; 
.  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were  with  his  hand 
I  (manic  cuferet) ;  whence  be  was  called  MANCEPS,  and  the 
tUngsREs  MANCIPI,  vel  Mancupi,  contracted  for  Mandpii*  And 
it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purcha- 
ser, to  secure  the  possession  (pericidum  judicH,  vel  auctoritatem, 
vel  evictionem  pr€utare.  Sic)  Cic  pro.  Murena,  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not  be 
thus  transferred  j  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the 
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purchaser,  Plants  Pers.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thust  mancipium  and 
usua  are  distiiiguished  :  FUaqvemancipio  ntUli  datur,  in  property 
or  perpetuity,  tmrnUms  usu^  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So  manc^ttim  and 
fruetusj  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  vii.  29.  3a. 

The  RES  MANCIPI,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy;  (Pradia  urbana  et  ruatica  in  solo  Italkof) 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus 
Italkum.  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  chWeA posse ssumes^ 
not  prcsdia  ;  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account  of 
their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they  were  called 
Prmdia  censid  censendo^  Cic.  pro  Fiacc.  33.*-r-2«  Slaves. — 3. 
Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck,  (dorso  vel  eer^ 
vice  domiii  ^)  93t  horsesf  oxeHf  asses,  mtdes^  but  not  wild  beasts, 
although  tamed ;  as,  elephants,  camels. — 4.  Pearls  (margaritcB)f 
Plin.  ix.  35.  S.  60.-^-^.  The  rights  of  country  farms,  called  ser- 
vUudes,  (SERVITUTES,)  Ulpian. 

Th6  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were, — 1  •  The  right 
of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER) ; — 2.  Of 
driving  a  beast,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS;) — 3.  Of 
driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA); — 4.  Of  carrying  water,  (AQUE- 
DUCTUS) ;  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes,  (per  canates,  v. 
JisUdas  plumbeasj)  Vitru v.  viii.  7. — The  breadth  of  a  ina,  when 
straight,  was  eight  .feet;  at  a  turn,  (inanfractwa  v.  infiexu^y 
sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of  an  ac^u;,  four  feet ;  but  the  breadth 
of  an  iter  is  uncertain.  • 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
{aqiUB  hausttis)^  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  (pecoris  adaquam 
appvisus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime,  {calcis  coquendiSf) 
and  of  digging  sand.* 

Farms  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were  called  PR£DIA 
LIBERA,  Optimo  jure  v.  conditione  optima:  others,  (qiuB  serviebantj 
servitutem  aebebanty  vel  servituti  erant  obnoxia,)  were  called  FR.£- 
DIA  SERVA,  Cic.  in  Rull.  iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PR J:DIA  URBANA,  and 
were  reckoned  rps  mancipi^  only  by  accession  (jure  fundi;)  for 
all  buildings  <ind  lands  were  called  FUNDI;  but  usually  build- 
ings in  the  city  were  called  Mdes;  in  the  country,  Villa.  A 
place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called  AREA ;  in  the 
country,  AGEH*  A  field  with  buildings  was  properly  called 
FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Pradia  urbana^  were, — 1.  Servitus  ONE- 
RIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of 
another  by  a  pillar  or  wall;— 2.  ServUus  TIGNI IMMITTENDI,. 

*  Most  of  these  privUegesi  denominated  by  the  Romans,  SenitvUes,  or  ServUudvutt 
may,  arid  oflen  are  reserved  In  the  sale  of  propertyi  among  us. 
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'mhen  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a 
stone,  or  iron  into  bis  wall ;  for  lignum  among  lawyers  signified 
mil  kinds  of  materials  for  building.  ' 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  shoald 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS,  {Ftstm,)  or  ANGIPORTUS, 
vel-tim,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  not, 
Ttr.  AdelpK  iv.  2.  39.  For  when  Rome  became  crowded  with 
houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  between  some  houses. 
Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire,  which  happened  in  bis  time,  res- 
tored the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses  distinct  from  one 
another,  Tacit.  Aim.  xv.  43. 

.Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  INSUL"^,  Festus^  Some- 
times damns  and  instda  are  distinguished,  Sti^.  Jfer.  16.  &  38. 
where  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  "of  the  great,  and 
innda  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not 
the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  Instda  Clodii,  ljuctdlij  &c.  Cic. 
Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  (hospilia)  or  houses  to  be  let, 
{^Mdes  mercedt  locanda^  vel  domus  conductituB^)  were  called  ntttfto, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  InquUifii^  or  InsuUxrii ;  which  last 
name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
genii  of  each  insiia*  The  proprietors  of  the  tnnite  were  called 
lX)MINI  I9SULARU1C,'  9u€t.  Jul.  4K  Tib.  4S.  vel  PRjamoROM, 
PUn.  Ep.  X.  44.  45.  and  their  agents  procuratores  instiamm. 
For  want  of  room  in  the  city,  houses  were  commonly  raised  to 
a  great  height  by  stories,  (coniignatian^ms  v.  talnUatis)^  which 
were  occupied  by  dlfierent  families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juvemd. 
iii.  166*  The  uppermost  stories  or  garrets  were  called  ccmiaculh. 
He  who  rented,  (mercede  conducebat)  an  instda^  or  any  part  of 
it,  was  called  inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls 
Cicero,  InqutHnus  civisurbis  RonuB^  Sallust.  Cat.  3]. 

There  was  also,— 3,  Servilus  STILLICIDII ET  FLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his 
house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour;  or  to  receive 
the  water,  which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area. — 
4.  Servittu  CI jOkCJEj  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common 
sewer  through  the  property  of  a  neighbour,  into  the  Cloaca  maxi- 
ma, built  by  Tarquin.— 5.  Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI, 
whereby  one  was  bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain 
height ;  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  prospect  and  lights  of  his 
neighbour.  The  height  of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under 
Augustus  to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xv.  43v — ^There  was  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make 
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new  windows  in  his  wall ;  I/umina  uti  nunc  sunt,  tta  sikt,  Ci{&. 
de  OraU  i.  39* 

These  servitudes  of  cit  j  properties,  some  annex  to  tts  mandpif 
and  some  to  res  nee  mancipu 

MODES  of  acgidring  PROPERTY. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mandpi,  (ABA- 
lilENATIO,  vel  iranslatio  dominih  v.  proprietatis^)  was^nade  by 
a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM,  (Ctc. 
Off.  iii.  16.  de  OraU  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same  formalities  were 
observed  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only  that  it  was  done  but 
once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  alteri  nexuy  Topic.  5.  s.  28. 
thus,  Dare  mancipio^  u  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege  manctpii^  to  convey 
the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner;  accipere,  to  receive  it. 
Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2.  8.  Trin.  ii.  4.  19.  Jurats — se  fore  mandpii 
tempus  in  omne  tui,  devoted  to  you,  Ovid.  Pont,  iv.  5.  39.  Sui 
mancipii  esse^  to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  no  one,  Ctc.  ad  Brut.  16.  So  mandpare  agrum  alicm^  to 
sell  an  estate  to  any  one,  Plin.  Ep.  viu  18.  emandpare  fimdos^  to 
divest  one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another.  Id. 

•  Cicero  commonly  uses  mandpivm  and  nexwn  or  -te^,  as  of  the 
same  import;  pro  Muren.  2. pro  Flacc.  32:  Cadn.  16.  but  some- 
times be  distinguishes  them ;  as,  de  Harusp*  7.  where  mandpittfa 
implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation, 
as  when  one  rteeives  any  thing  by  way  of  a  pledge.  Thus  a 
creditor  had  his  insolvent  debtor  jure  next,  but  not  jure  mandpii, 
as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property : 
as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Ctc.  Top.  5.  when 
a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or 
president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who 
claimed  them,  (vindicanti  addicebat) ;  which  chiefly  took  place 
fo  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up 
their  goods  {bona  cedebani)  to  tbeiTereditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Ctc.  Osdn.  26.  Legg.  i.  21 . 
and.  also  usiis  uucioritast  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a 
thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  interruption, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  for  two  years,  if  it 
was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  move- 
able; Ut  usus  auctoritas,  i.  e.jus  dominiiy  quodusu  paratur^ 

TUNDI  BIENNIUH,  CJETERARUM  RERUM  ANNUS  USUS  ESSftT,  Pltli.  Ep. 

V.  i.  But  this  took  place  only  among  citizens.  For  Adversus 
HOSTEM,  i.  e.  peregrinumy  jetkrka  auctoritas  erat^  sc.  alicujus 
rei,  Cic«  Off,  i.  12.  i.  c.  res  semper  vindicaripoterat  aperegrinoy  et 
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punquoM  um  capi.  Hence  Cicero  says.  Nihil  mwrioits  a  dm  xxbucot 
perepotsunU  If  there  was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it 
was  called  USURP ATIO,  which,  in  country  farjoas,  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  {tutc^ia  <2e- 
fringendo,)  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time 
was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the  pro« 
yinces;  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and 
twenty  years  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a 
length  of  time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new 
mediod  of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called  L0N6A 
POSSESSIONE  CAPIO.  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONIS  PR*- 
ROGATIVA,  vel  PR^ESCRIPTIO.* 

3.  EMTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  in  war, 
vho  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.    See.  p.  48. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale, 
(hasUBy  V.  voci  pr<Bc<mi$  subjiciebantuTy)  when  a  spear  being  set 
up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  {)rice,  {pr€Baine  prefium 
prifctananie,)  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them 
(addieebat)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  person 
-who  bade,  held  up  his  finger^  (digitum  tolUbdtf)  Cic.  Yerr.  i.  54. 
digits  lidins  est,  iii.  11.  » 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have' 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  wer» 
taken  in  irar  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  hasia  is  put  for 
a  public  sale,  and  mi  nastd  venire,  to  be  publicly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  apd  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used 
to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (fl  prcecone prtBdicqri, 
V.  amclamatif)  Plant.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writing,  {tcUndd  pror 
seribiy)  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proscribehatury  sc.  {domus.  seu  ^rtiif 
emerej  eeu  cqndueerevdlctt)  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  (JEdes  vendes  ineertbii 
lUerisy)  Plant.  Trin.  i.  2. 1 31 .  Hence  tabtda  is  put  for  the  auction 
itself  ib.T^Tabuiamproscriberei)  (or  audianem  conttiiuere;  (vroscri^ 
bere  domum  v.  Jimdtan,)  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  Ana  those 
whose  goods  were  thus  advertised,  were  said  pendere^  Suet. 
Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods/bona  suspensa ;  because  the  adver- 
tisement (libeltui  V.  iabtUa)  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  (pila  v.  colum- 
no),  in  some  pubHc  place,  Senec.  de  Benef.  iv.  1^.  So  {tabulas 
auctionariasprofefrev.  t2siti2am,)  to  publish,  Ctr.  Cat.  ii.  8.  ^  Phil* 
ii.  2%A^d  iabtdam  adesae,)  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Qtimet.  6. 
Thus  also  (sub  tittdufn nostras  misitavara  laresyi.  cdomum,)  forced 
me  to  expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Remed.  Amor.  302. 

It  behoved  th,e  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  fy  con- 
tra Rutt.  i.3.aBd  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions 

*  The  tine,  neeetsary  to  ac^aire  a  prescriptive  right  to  real  propertyf  at  thU  day>  w 
differeDt  in  different  coaotries.  In  Eogland  it  is  60  yean;  in  the  OiSfurent States  of 
America  it  yaries^  $B0  or  26  yean  in  soBi^ ;  Juptbers,  ^0,  &c.    Ed. 
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were  made,  (ATRIA  AUGTIONARIA),  to  whkh  Juyenal  19 
thought  to  allude,  Sai.  vii.  7.  A  sioney*broker  (atgentariuM) 
was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to 
whoni)  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  secu- 
rity for  it,  C&.  pro  Catcin*  6.  QuinciU.  xi.  2.  The  sale  was  some- 
times deferred,  (aucHo  proftr^atur^)  Cic*  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  {vender^  auctio- 
mm)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when 
he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  {vendtrt  tectionem) 
Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to 
the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORITAS ;  and  if  that  right 
was  not  complete,  he  was  said  (a  nuUo  auciore  emere^)  to  buy  from 
a  person  who  had  not  a  right  to  sell,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  23.  PlauU 
Cure.  iv.2«  12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  property  took  place  only  in 
three  cases ;  {infam%li&  herciscunda^vel  ercio  dundOf)  i.  e«  (haredi'- 
UUe  diifidendai)  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Cic. 
Orai.  i.  58.  sCcRcin.  3.  in  ammuni  diwdendof  in  dividing  a  joint 
stock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  mfinibus  regundi9^  in  set- 
tling boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when  the 
judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the  Mirs,  partners,  or 
teighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate  property ;  but  arbi- 
ters were  commonly  appointed  in  settling  bounds,  Cic.  Top.  ICK 
Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said  to  be  adjudged  (m^uH- 
cart)  to  a  person,  which  be  obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge 
firom  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some- cause, 
were  called  MUNERA ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  bis  pa* 
tron^'on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage,  Ter,.Pkorm.  i.  1.  13. 
Things  given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but 
these  words  are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very 
frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to 
their  patrons,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens 
to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one 
another,  and  that  on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Ka- 
lends of  January,  called  STRENiE;  at  the 'feasts  of  Saturn, 
and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHORETA;  to  guests, 
XENIA ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c.  PHn.  ^  Martiah 
passim. 

Things  acquired  by  any  of  the  abovementioned  methods,  or 
by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  (arrogatione)  or  by  law,  as  a  lega^ 
cy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e. 
justo  €t  ligiHvio :  Other  things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and 
the  proprietors  of  them  were  called  BONITARIIj  whose  right 
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WIS  not  ao  good  as  that  of  tbe  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  ofh 
timo  jure  ffoandere  dkehambxr,  who  were  secure  against  law- 
suits.   But  Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but  not 
the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUSFRUC 
TUSy  either  in  one  word ;  thus,  Usianfirui^um  omnium  bonorum 
norum  CanenmcB  legate  utfrueretur  uni  cttmfiKo,  Cio.  Caecin.  4. 
or  in  two ;  as  Usus  miim  gtm  etfrvett^  fundi  testamenio  tirifaerat 
GMimi0»  lb.  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USU* 
FRUCTUARIUS. 

6.  The  RIGHT  ef  TESTAMENT  and  INHERITANCE. 

Nan  but  Roman  citizens  (sui  jwri$)  could  make  a  will,  or  be 
witnesses  to  a  testament^  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament,  Cic. 
pro  Jlrch.  5.  Ihm,  32. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comiiia  Giriaia, 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Cdlata,  GelL  xv.  27. 
'  The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
prding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  feI-» 
iow-soldiers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  (nuncipavitj) 
Cic.  de  Nat«  D.  ii.  3.  de  Drat.  i.  53.  So  inprocinetu  carmina 
fada^  written  by  Ovid  at  TomoSf  where  he  was  in  continual 
danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Gets,  Font.  i.  8.  10. 
.  But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  MS  ET  LI  BR  AM,  or 
per  fmnUim^  empOonam,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five 
witnesses,  a  Itbripem  and  an  onletfa^ta,  ^be  testator,  by  an  ima- 
ginary sale,  disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was 
called  FAMILIiE  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as  some 
kave  thought.  Suet.  Jfer.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of 
form,  {Sda  c«ta^)  that  it  might  appear  that  the  testator  had 
alienated  his  d&cts  in  his  life-time.  This  act  was  called  FA- 
MILIiE  MANCI PATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due  form, 
the  testator^  holcBng  tbe  testament  in  lAs  hand,  said,  Hjec,  uti  in 

BIS  TABULIS  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUIVT,    ITA   DO,   ITA  L£GO,    iTA  TfiS- 

Toa,  iTA^UK  V0S9  Qviarrss,  tsstimoiiium  pilbbitotk.  Upon 
vhicb^  as  was  usual  In  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of 
the  eafs  of  the  witnesses ;  (ourieM  tmciA  antestabaiur^  quod  in 
im&aure  mem^rioi  locus  erat.  Plin.  xi.  45./  this  act  was  called 
NUNCUFATIO  TE&TAMENTI,  «m.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Hence 
wmeupare  limredany  for  nominate^  ierOerey  orfacere,  Suet.  &FHn« 
P^im.  But  sometimes  this  word  signilSes  to  name  one**  heir 
^i  vo€^  vlthoni  writing }  as  Horace  jost  before  his  death  is 
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said  to  bare  uamed  Augustus.  The  abovementioned  formalities 
were  not  always  observed,  especially  in  later  times.  It  was 
reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or  even  named 
his  heir  vivA  voce^  before  seven  witnesses.  Something  similar 
to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  whence 
an  edict  about  that  matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Tbans- 
LATiTivM,  as  being  usual,  lb.  44.  ^s(^ 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  nis  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  hologrSphum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  PUn*  Epist  vi.  26.  Thus 
the  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen.  Suet*  Aug.  102.  Lawyers  were 
usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Ctc.  de  Orat. 
ii.  6.  Suet.  jfer.  32.  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudius,  or 
Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testament  (called  by  lawyers 
iestamentarius),  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for  himself, 
St4eL  Xer.  17.  When  a  testament  was  written  by  another,  the 
testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over,  (sb 
ID  DiCTAssE  BT  REcooHovissE.)  Testameuts  were  usually 
written  on.  tables  covered  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person 
could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  ^uinctiUan.  x. 
3.  31.  I{ence  Cbrj&  is  put  for  tabvUB  ceratce  or  tabulm  teBtamenti^ 
Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  cera,  for  prima  pars  iakulcR^  the  first  part 
of  the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  S.  53.  and  cera  extrema,  or  tma,  for 
the  last  part,  Ctc.  Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  JtwenaL  83.  But  testaments 
were  called  Tabuljb,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment, 
Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and  usually 
by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,  (tignu 
eorum  obsignabanturj)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13.  &  14.  and  al^  with 
the  seals  of  others,  Ctc.  Jitt.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  tUt.  Plin.  Ep.  ix. 
1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea 
subjecta  convicta  est  gemma  tabellA  mendacem  linis  imposuLsse  notamf 
Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  convicted  of  having  affixed  a 
false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid., 
Pont,  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  oAiained  that  the  thread  should  be  thrice 
drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed,  Suet.  J^er,  17. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to 
alter  or  revise  it,  {muiare  vel  recognoscere)  Sometimes  he  can* 
celled  it  altogether;  sometimes  he  only  erased  (inducdnUY.  dek- 
bat)  one  or  two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in 
Latin,  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid.  Ulpian. 
JFV«Ki»-  XXV*  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
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3S*l!^»?*^.*''V°P'®''  °f  *""  '''"'  t^e  one  written  by  him- 
al^  and  tlie  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Sw**.  3V6  c  S 

lo  Uie  aret  pan  of  .  will,  the  beir  or  heln  »cre  written  tlu.  • 

^ituuti,  Cic.  pro  Clueni.  n.    Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul, 

A  corporate  city  (reapiiWtca)  cotild  neither  inherit  an  estate, 
SangeT''^  *  ^^^'  ^^'  ^'  ^'  ''  ''"^  *^'  ^^  afterwards 
rili^^f  ?^  mglit  disinherit  (ex/uBredare)  his  own  children,  one  ot 

S« .  Sf ""'  ^"^  ''PP^'***  '^''*^  ^"'^^  P®"^s  he  pleased  to  be  his 
<neirs,  thus,  Titixjs  filius  meus  exhjeres  esto,  PZm.  Ep.  v.  1. 
Hence  Jwt^emi/.  Serf  10  Codice  sam  luBredei  vetat  esie  suos.  Some^ 
times  the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa  exhmredationis,)  was  add- 
ed, Cac.  pro  Ouent.  48.  Qmnctaian.  vii.  4.  4CK  Arf.  2.  A  testa- 
iiient4>f  this  kind  was  Called  INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the 
children  raised  an  action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done 
per  futrelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  (fidei  commUtebat)  to 
a  uriend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  gfve  it 
^9  {id  restiiueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person  or  persons.  What- 
ever was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any 
one  thing,  as,  a  farm,  &c.  was  called  FIDEICOMMISSUM,  a 
tnut ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  thus  left,  was  called  HiERES 
HDUCIARIUS,  who  might  eithv  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner, 
1-  8.  §.  4.  D.  de  accqpiU. 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  request 
or  entreaty,  (verbis  precativia ;)  thus,  Roeo,  peto,  volo,  mando, 
FIDEI  TTjjE  coimiTTo,  TcT.  Attd.  ii.  5.  and  not  by  way  of  com- 
mand, {verbis  imperatims)  a3  all  testaments  were,  and  might  be 
written  in  any  langoa^. 
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In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  (in  tabulis  secundisy)  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one's  children,  %nd  legacies  (Ugata)  left  to  lega- 
tees, {legatariisj)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  thus. 
Tutor  esto,  vel  tutores  sunto  :  tutorem,  v.  -es  do,  Gie.  Ep. 
xiii.  61.  Plin.Ep.\u  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator 
recommended  his  children,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names, — I;  Per  VINDI*  ' 
CATIONEM;  thus, Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habeto, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  v.  533.  This  form  was  so  called 
from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic  pro  Murcm,  12.^-2. , 
Per  DAMNATIONEM :  thus,  Hares,  meus  damnas  bsto  dare, 
&c.  Let  my  heir  be  bounds  &c*  Quinctil.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the 
plural,  damnas  SUNTO.  By  this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare 
haredem^  to  bind  his  heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votisj  Virgil 
JEn.  V.  80.  CivUas  damnativotif  bound  to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25. 
But  it  was  otherwise  expressed ;  thus,  Hjeres meus  dato,  facito  ; 

HiBREDEM  MEUM  DARE  JUBEO.-— 3.  SINENDI  modo!  thuS,  HjBRES 
meus  SINITO,  vel  damnas  BSTOSINERE  LuCIUH  TitIUM  SUMfiRE  IL- 

LAM  REM,  y.  siBi  HABERE.— 4.  Per  PR^CEPTIONEM ;  thus,  L. 

TiTIUS    ILLAM  REM  PRACIPITO,  E    MEDIO,  Vel  E  MEDIA  NAREDITATE 

SUMITO,  siBiQUE  HABETO,  vcl  Prctetptoty  &c«  whcD  Ruy  thing  was 
left  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance 
was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of 
the  coheirs  besides  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn. 
iz.  271.  Hence  prjecipbre,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ; 
and  pRACBPTio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part 
of  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  PZtn.  Ep.  v.  7.  as  certain  credi- 
tors had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. 
privUfgwm  quo  ccUeris  creditoribus  prteponantur^)  Id.  x.  109. 149.^^ 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CODI- 
CILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  {ad  Jideicommissarios,) 
It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament, 
Plin,  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  Hormt. 
Ep.  i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  {coram  . 
^ignatorihis^)  or  a  majority  of  them.  Suet.  Tib.  23,  And  if  they 
were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence 
of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was 
Jaid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were  lost  another 
might  be  taken  from  it,  {essei  undepeti  possei).  Horace  ridicules 
a  raiser,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum 
be  left,  Sat.  Vu  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
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fi'iend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  be 
passed  over,  Cicpro  Domo,  19.  &  3t.  pro  Sext.  52.  Pkiti  h.  16. 
Suet.  Aug.  66- 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  timci  in  60  or  100 
days  at  most,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  46.  de  OraU  i.  22.  Pliru  Ep.  x.  79. 
This  act  was  called  HiGREDlTxVTIS  CRETIO,  (A«re«  oum 
ctmslitxdt  St  hmredem  esse  didiur  cxrkere,  Varr,  L.  £r.  vi.  5.)  and 
was  performed  before  witnesses  in  theae  words:  Cum«me  Mjsvius 

H£R£DBV  mSTITUERIT,  EAM  HiBRfiDITATEX  CERNO  ADtO^UE.    After 

saying  which,  {dictis  cretiofus  verbis,)  the  heir  was  said  Hjsrbdi- 
TATEM  ADissE.  But  whcu  this  formality  i(Cretioni8  solkmnitas) 
was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such,  (pro  harede 
SE  OERENDO,  vel  oESTioNE,)  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose, 
observe  the  solemn  form. 

" '  If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  hare^ 
des  ASCBNDENTES ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grand- 
children, DESCENDENTES ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  COLLA- 
TERALES.  ^ 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will,  (inttstatusj)  his  goods 
devolved  on  his  nearest  relations;  first  to  his  children ;  failing 
.them,  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  (agnaiisj)  and, 
£uling  them,  to  those  of  the  same  gens  {gentilihus).  ^^i^  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen,  who  died 
intestate,  Plin*  z.'88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided,  into  twelve  parts, 
called  unciiB.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  A«rc*  ex 
assBf  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  hares  ex  setnisse,  ex  triente^  do- 
drcmtcy  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three-fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCFA  was  also  divided  into  parts;  the  half  SEMUN- 
CIA,the  thirdDUELLA,  or  bincB sexttdce,  the  fourth  SICILICUM, 
V.  -tif,  the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  6. 

7.  T/u  RIGHT  (7/TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHfP. 

Aw  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guard- 
ians (tutor&s)  to  his  children,  Liv»  i.  34.  But  if  he  died  intes- 
tate, this  ■  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by 
the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA. 
This  law  is  generally  blaiDed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion 
to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards,  (/mpi7/t,)  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  5. 
Juvenal.  Sat  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  onr, 
then  a  guardian  was^appointed  to  minors  and  to  women,  by  the 
praetor,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  the 

JO 
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AtUian  Uir,  made  A.  U.  44&  But  this  {aw  was  afterwardr 
changefl. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  ^omen  could  not  transact  any- 
private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Ldv.  nxiiv.  2.  Cic.  Flacc 
34.  &  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardian 
to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her 
own  giiardians,  Liv,  xxxix.  19.  Women,  however,  seem  some- 
times to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  (judicium  ttUe^ 
liBf)  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  ^  Or^t.  i.  36.  Caecin.  3. 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security 
(satisd&re)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  pupilli  fore  salvam,) 
Digest-  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perfi- 
dious guardian  is  recorded.  Suet.  Galb.  9. 

« 

II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

rpHESE  were,  Jus  Census^  Militia^   TrUnUorunif  Sufragiiy  Ho- 
-*■    norumj  et  Sacrorum* 

I.  Jlli|W3ENSUS.  The  .right  of  being cnroUdd  in  thecen- 
sor'sl>ooks.     This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIiE.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At 
first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the 
lowest  class.  But  in  after  times,  this  was  altered  ;  and  under  the 
emperors  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces, but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations,  Zosim.  iv.  30.  b3l. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Trisutum  properly  was  a  tax 
publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  from  each 
indiv{dua^through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of 
his  estate,  (pro  portione  censtis).  Money  publicly  exacted  on  any 
other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTIGAL, 
Varro.  dt  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  36.  But  these  words  are  not  always 
distinguished.  *  • 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
each  person,  (m  capita^)  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings, 
Dionys.  iv.  43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate; 
(ex  censu),  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19.  and  a  third,  which 
was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule,  (temerarium^)  Festus.  It 
was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary,  Liv.  xxvi.  36.  and  an 
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account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the  treasury  was  again  en- 
riched, it  might  be  repaid,  <as  was  done  after  the  second  Punic 
war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some  time 
freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  S49,  when  the  i 
senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury  to 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  4t 
their  own  expense ;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute 
annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldier?, 
Im.  iv.  59.  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into*  the  treasury  by  I^. 
Paulus  £milius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Offic.  ii.  22. 
and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch^ 
down  to  th^  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Por- 

^orttmi,  Dectmut^  and  Scriptura. 

1.  PORTORIUM  w^  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  im- 

'  ported  and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  POR- 

^  TITORES;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every 

^  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll,  Digest. 

Vid.  Obs.  B.  G.  I-  18.  tt  ni.  1 .  Hheportoria  were  remitted  A.  U. 

692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Dio. 

37.  51.  Oic.  Att.  ii.  16.  but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign 

merchandise  by  Cssar,  Siie^  Jul.  43. 

3.  D£CUM£,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and  the 
J  fifth  partof  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled  . 
the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.  Those  who  farmed 
the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  the  most 
honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture 
was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune 
among  the  Romans,  Cfe.  Vtrr.  ii.  13.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from 
which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  called  DECUMANtJS,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  6.  But  these  lands  were  all  sold  or  distributed  among 
the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by 
Csesar,  Suet  Jtd.  2.  Cic.  AtU  ii.  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  tHose  who  wished  to  fe^d  their  cattle 
there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them,  {corom 
ptcuarie  vel  scripturario,)  Varro  die  Re  Rustica,  ii.2. 16.  and  paid 
a  certain  sum  for  each  beast ;  festus  in  Scriptuarius  Aosr,  as 
was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands,  {inagris  decumanisj}  Cic 
Verr.  iii.  W.  Piaut.  True.  i.  2. 44. 
All  those  taxes  were  let  >  publicly  by  the  censora  at  Rome, 
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(locabantur  sub  hastd)  Cic.  Rull.  1.  3.  Those  who  farmed  them 
Xredimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI  or  MAN- 
CIPES,  Ck.  pro  Domoy  10.  They  also  gave  seciiritiefi  to  the 
people,  (FRiEDEs,)  and  had  partners  who  shared  the  profit  and 
loss  with  them,  (Socii.) 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after  the 
expulsion  of  J*arquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be 
sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lowet* 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got  the  sirtfime 
of  Salinatory  Liv*  xxix*  3r.  But  this  tax  was  aho  dropped,  al- 
though it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax,  which  continued  longer,  called  VI- 
CESIAf  A,  i.  e«  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who 
was  freed,  Cic  Att.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the 
people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  What 
"was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Liv.  vii.  16.  Th€ 
money  raised  from  this  tax  {aurum  vicesimarium)  used  to  be  kept 
for  the.  last  exigencies  of  the  state,  £49.  xxvii.  10, 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  (centesimal  Tacit,  i.  78.)  the 
twenty-fifth  of  slaves,  (vigesima  quinta  mancipiorumi)  and  the 
twentieth  of  inheritances,  {vigesima  hareditaiian^)  by  Augustus, 
SueL  Aug.  49.  Dio.  Iv.  25.  a  tax  on  eatables,  (pro  edudiis^)  by  Ca- 
Ugula,  SmU  40.  and  evear4ifrurine,.by  Vespasian,  Suet.  23.  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
assemblies  of  the  people* 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies, 
(sacerdotia  et  magistratus,)  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  on 
Patricians,  but  ^afterwards  were  all,  except  a^  few,  shared  with 
the  Plebeians.  *  ^ . 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public  or 
private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; the  private  were  those  wlricb  every  one  privately  ob-> 
served  at  home.  The  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city;  the  curianes  with  their  curiales  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curisB ;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept 
(he  fires  of  each  village,  (Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by  the 
decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship  of  the 
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gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  fheir  temples  shut,  those  who 

were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country,  and 

secretly  performed  their  former  sabred  rites  in  the  villages; 

hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (iSvutot^  Gentiles^) 

^^^Ua^fa6se^who  >rere  not  Chrig^ns ;  as  anciently  among  the 

^mKnans  those  were  called  PAG ANI,  who  were  not  soldiers, 

Juoenal.  xvi«  32.  Suet  Gaib,  19.  PZm.  Ep.  vii.  25.     Thus,  Pagani 

*   €i  Mantaniy  are  called  Plebet  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they 

were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  although  they^  lived  in  the 

Tillages  and  ipountains,  pro  Don^  28. 

Each  gms  had  certain  sacred^es  peculiar  to  itself,  (genttlitiat 
Liy.  V.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a 
war,  Lif>.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own  house- 
hold-gods, whom  he  worshipped  private!]^  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained 
the  sacred  ritqi  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 

.  unless  bypublic  authority.    Thus  £sculapius  was  publicly  sent 

y'for  from  Epidaunis,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Liv.  xxix.  1 1 .  & 

^  :  12.    Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself, 

they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  senate,  Liv.  iv»  30.  xxv. 

1*  xxxix.  16.     But  under  the  emperors  all  the  superstitions  of 

foreign  nations  were  transferred  to  Rome ;  as  the  "sacred  rites  of 

Isis,  Ser&pis,  and  An&bis  from  £gypt,  &c* 

^  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
'  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of 
any  other  city;  Cicpro  Ccecin.  36.  Mpo$  in  vita  Micij  3.  Mihich 
was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Ctc.  pro  Arch.  5.  And  no  one  could 
lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  29. 
&  30.  pro  Coda.  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from 
any  one,  either  by  way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
^^"some  fiction  always  took  place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  ba* 
nished,  they  did  not  expel  them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  themselves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and 
water,  (0$  igiie  et  aqu&  interdicium  estf)  which  obliged  them  to  re- 
pair to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of 
banishment  what  was  called  DBPORTATIO,  whereby  the  con- 
demned being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes,  were  con* 
veyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own  choice 
to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  a«ay  to  any  place,  without  being  de* 
f  r|>rived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGATIO. 
^-;Thus  Ovid,  Tritt.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citiz^n^ 
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Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  tm 
it  ivas  called,  juxt  posiliminiif  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  re- 
turn, Cic.  Tap.  8.  Je  Orat^i.  40.   /^ 

In  like  manner,  if  any  fordgner,  who  bad  got  the  fj^eedom  c^f 
Rome,  returned  to  his  nativ^ity,  and  again  becaiQie  a  ciluc^^M^^^ 
it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Bulb*  12.    Tbisl^L^^P* 
called  postliminiumy  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio 
civitoHs  with  regard  to  Rome.  ^ 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cim^ro  Ml.  26.  jus  Itlmtatis  tmmmu- 
lUTit,  Sallust.  Cat.  37.  Hence  8pt<t9  mtnor,  sc.  ratione  vel  respec^ 
tUf  or  ctg^ite  dimmutus^  Iftsened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  a  citizen,  Horat,  Od.  iii.  5.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty, 
which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one's  family,  was 
called  diwintUio  capitis  maxima^  banishmedt,  diminutio  media} 
any  c^nge  of  family,  minima,  Digest,  ii.  de  capite  minutis. 

JUS  LATH. 

rpHE  JUS  LATH,  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47.  Ctc.  Att. 
•*■    xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jus  dviiaiis* 

Latium  anciently  {Latium  Vttus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained,  the  Al- 
bans, Rut&li,  and  J£qui.  It  was  afterwards  extended  {Lativm 
Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  by  Pliny  called  Giants;  hence  its  mo- 
dern name,  Garrigliana ;  and  comprehended  the  Osci,  Ausdnes, 
and  Volsci,  P/m.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called 
Latini  Soon,  NOMEN  Latinum,  et  socii  Latim  NOMINIS,  tlQ. 
Socii^t  Latinum  Nonien,  means  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis^  and  superior 
to  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt 
some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were 
called  POPULI  FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not 
choose  it,  it  was  said  ei  leoi,  v.  deea  lege  Fuin>us  fieri  nolle^ 
i.  e.  auctor,  subscriptor  esse^  y.  eamprobare  et  recipere^  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  enrol lecl  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own  * 
cities,  Liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give  their 
rotes  about  any  thing,  tAv.  xxv.  3;  But  then  they  were  not 
-  included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what 
tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they 
ordered  them,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  leave  the  city,  Ctc. 
Brut,  26.  which,  however,  rarely  happened,  Cic*  pro  Sextio,  15. 
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Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their*  own  state, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian*  de  BeU.  Civ,  \u  p.  443.  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  wns  made,  Liv* 
viii.  4.  xxiii.  22.  by  which  law,  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoy- 
ing honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faithful 
to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663;  which  the  Latins  had 
done.  TJbe  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the^'ii^  LatU  and;  the 
jus  mitatis^  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full  right  of 
citizenship,  {per  Latium  in  civiCatem  viniendi^)  was  still  retained, 
Plin.  Paneg,  27.  &  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186-  f. 

The  Ijatinsat  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  withoir  the  order  of  the  people,  Ltv.  ii.  30.  lii. 
19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  strength.  They 
sametimes  furnished  two-thirds  oC  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the 
infantry,  £av.  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  et  alibi  passim.  But  Ihey  were 
Dot  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with  more  seve- 
rity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with  stripes,  from 
which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Porcian  law,  Sallust. 
Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred 'rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instituted  by 
Servius  Tuliius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the  Jlmphictydnes  at 
Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  Dionys.  iv.  26.)  and  the  Latin  holy  days  kept  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  Alban  mountain;  first  for  one  day,  the 
27th  April,  and  afterwards  for  several  days.  The  Romans  al- 
ways presided  at  the  sacrifices,  lAv.  xxi.  c.  lUt,  xx.  L  Dionys,  iv. 
49*  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and 
deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  tirorshipped ;  as  Fe- 
ronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Ltv.  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina, 
lAv.  I.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employ- 
ed for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  con- 
vention all  those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jut 
Laiii, 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas,  to 
-^^  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called 
Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in 
(different  wars,  W€fre  received  into  alliance, on  different  condi- 
tions. In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state  with  the 
Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and 
were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Prsstor.    They  wer«  taxed 
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(censt)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punip  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for 
bavjng  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition 
by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550;  especially  the 
BruiHiy  Piceniini,  and  Lucani^  who  were  no  longer  treated  as 
allies^  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  Gell.  x. 
3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public 
buildings  and  territory,  lAv,  xxvi.  16*  But  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsia  war,  all  the  Italians 
obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enj^ing  honours  by  the 
Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  these  privileges  to  those 
who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ;  but  this  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, Ctc.  pro  DomOi  30.  Augustus  made  various  changes. 
He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of  the  comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  46.  He  also 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  Herodian. 
ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  the  lus  Latii  and  Italicwrij  however,  stiil 
continued ;  and  these  rightfl  Were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  Plin*  iii.  3.  4.  In  consequence  of  which, 
farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as 
well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PR£DIA  CENSUI 
CENSENDO,  {quod  in  censuni  ref^rri poterant,  utpott  res  mancipi, 
qua  venire  emique  poterant  jure  clvitiy)  Cic.  pro  Place.  32.  and 
said  to  be  in  corpore  census^  i.  e.  to  constitute  part  of  that  estate, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in  the  censor's  books  every 
one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  63.  Dio,  38.  1.  ^^ 

PROVINCES. 

T^HOSE  countries  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Roman 
•*■  people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other 
way  under  theirpower,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates 
'^ent  from  Rome,  {quodeas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vicit^  Festus.)  The 
senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any 
country,  consulted  what  laws  they  thought  proper  should  be 
prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassa- 
dors, with  whose  concurrence  the  general,  who  had  gained  the 
conquest,  might  settle  every  thing,  Liv.  xlv.  17.  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  am- 
bassadors, determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him 
before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald,  Liv» 
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^v.  29.  Cic»  in  Vtrr:  iL  13,  Hence,  Infimmdam  secumonreferrit 
to  be  enrolled  amai^^  Liv.  zliv.  10,  UrbemformniUB  nit  jtirU 
/aeere>  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection,  xxxviii.  9.  In  an^ 
tiqtd  fortrndam  juris  restitvij  to  be  brought  into  their  former 
state  of  dependence  on/dcc.  zxxii.33.  So  zxiy.26. 

The  first  country,  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  province^  was  Sicily,  Ctc.  Fierr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different,  according  to 
their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance.  Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to 
choose  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were 
deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Koman  governor,  (PRSSES,) 
I  OvfdL  Pomt.  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  admin- 
ister justice ;  together  with  a  qusestor,  to  take  care  of  the  pub- 
lic money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  re- 
ceived auid  expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces  were 
grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans  imposed  on  the 
vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  called  CENSUS 
CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of  their  grounds ;  and 
either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or  restored  them  to 
the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  a  certain 
part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which  was  called  CENSUS 
SOLI,  Cic.  m  Verr.  iii.  6,  v.  6.  The  former,  i.  e.  those  who  paid 
their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tributarii^ 
as  Gallia  comaia,  Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter,  YECTIGALES;  who 
are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former* 
But  these  words  are  sometimes  cpnfounded.  * 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
'9€ciigalts  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,  {tcr^tura)^  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  (portonum).  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  lAv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times, in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional  tenth  part  was  exacted 
above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was  p.aid  for  it  to  the  husr 
bandmen,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  cal  led /rmnen/vm 
em/rtum^  also  decumanumj  or  impofaiumt  Liv.  xxxvi.  2.  xxxvii.  2.  & 
M.xiihSl. 

Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2.  mentions 
three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or 
usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  ex- 
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traordinary  exaction  or  demand :  (Omne  genw pemUaiionis  in  hoc 
capite positum  est,  CAHOKiSy  ^pwd  debertiur ;  oblatiovis  qtiodopus 
esset ;  et  indictioms,  guod  tmperareiur.)  Id  which  senBe  hdtctio 
is  used  by  Pliny,  Pangg.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out*  called  Canon  rau- 
MENTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each  province 
ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up 
in  public  granaries^  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces^  whence 
it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provi^ons,  to 
the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Vopisc.  in  Ptob.  15. 
And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Ctc*  Verr.  ii. 
72.  in  Asia,  Cie.  Jlgrar.  ii.  29.  in  Britain,  Tacit.  Vit.  Jigric.  31, 
they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys,  JSue^.  Vitdl.  14.  especially  for 
carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not  be  transported  from  one 
place  to  another  without  the  permission  of  the  high  priest  or 
of  the  epperor.    But  this  tax  was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa;  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia;  and^ 
also  on  salupits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIiE,  et  PRJEFECTURE. 

71CUNICIPIA  were  foreign  towns,  which  obtained  ihe  right 
^^^  of  Roman  citizens*  Of  these  there  were  dtflferent  kinds. 
Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as 
could  not  hi  enjoyed  without  xesiding  at  Rome.  Others  enjoy- 
ed the  right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNERA  mUi^ 
taria  CAPERE  poierant)^  but  had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of 
obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Mtmkipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it :  (niri  fundi  riKRi 
vellent).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states,  (em- 
tatet  faderata)^  rather  than  to  become  Roman  citizens;  as  the 
people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cie.  pro  Bdtbo^  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but 
afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny 
mentions  eight  in  BcUtcOf  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain,  flu^  J^at. 
IXU  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Ron^an  citizenii  were 


^^ 
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s^iit  to  inhabit*  They  were  transplanted  pommonly  by  three 
€omniia»ioner8,  (per  trivmmroi  cohnitt  dtducenda  agroque  dividur^ 
do,  Liv.  Tiii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five>  ten>  or  more*  Twenty 
were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  of  Capua,  by  the  Jvlian 
law,  IKa.  xxxviii*  1 .  The  people  determined  in  what  manner 
the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new  colony 
marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army,  with  colours 
'y^%>  (^  wxUlo,)  The  lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough, 
and  his  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  425.  v. 
755.  All  which  was  done  after  taking  the  auspices,  and  ofibr<« 
ing  sacrifices,  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  40  it  42. 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabi- 
nian  garb,  (Gubino  cinctuarnatUBi  v.  Oabino  cuUu  incinctuty  Li  v.  v. 
46.  i.  e.  withbia  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to 
ibe  breast ;  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and 
closer,)  ^yoking  a  ^cow  and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter 
whereof  was  of  brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole 
compass  of  the  city ;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victima 
were  sacrificed  on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  follow- 
ed, and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where 
ihey  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and  left  a 
space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate,  (a  poitando  arairum)*  And 
towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  tFRBES  from  bein^sur- 
rounded  by  the  plough,  {ab  orue,  vel.  ab  uavo,  i.  e.  inn,  siva 
aratri  curvatvraj  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  &.  Festus).  The  fprm 
of  founding  citi^  among  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias, 
▼•  27.  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Li/cosnn  in  Arcadia, 
viii.  38.    - 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  a]s6, 
drawn  along  (mducebatw)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat*  Oi. 
i.  16.  Hence,  Et  segts  est,  ubi  Tnjjajintf  Ovid.  Her.  i.  1.  53« 
We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground 
where  cities  had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mie.  iii.  12« 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sa^ 
ered,  but  not  the  gates,  Plut  ^^st.  36.  The  gates,  however, 
were  reckoned  inviolable,  (jancto). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POMiERIUM,  (i.  e. 
bcus  circa  murum,  velpoit  munun  intus  et  extra),  and  was  like- 
wise held  sacred,  lAvA.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open 
space  without  the  walls,  Fhr.  i.  9.  WhcDi  the  city  was  en- 
larged, the  ponuBritm  also  was  extended;  {hi  conMcert^Jlpeti ^rq- 
/erebanUtTf  Liv.  ibid.) 
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The  oerMoBi^s  used  in  bnildhig  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  irom  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  uDlawful  to  plant  a  new  coiony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  Cics  Phd*  n.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  set- 
tlement, (diem  natciem  colonia  religioBt  col^ntj)  Cic.  ad  Attic* 
IT.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citi2sens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  JLiv.  xxxiz.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  en- 
joyed all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome, 
Id*  xxix.  37.  But  most  are  of  opinion,  that  Uie  colonies  had  not 
the  right  of  roting,  nor  of  bearing  offices  at  Rome,  from  IKo. 
xliii.  S9.  &  50.  The  rights  of  LaUn  colonies  were  more  limits 
ed;  ^o  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin 
colony,  sufibred  a  diminution  of  wok,  Cic.  fro  Cmdn.  33.  pro 
Homo.  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were  in  a  still' worse  condi- 
tion. The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  their  different  immu* 
nity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  le- 
gions were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  fmd  centu* 
rions;  but  this  custom  afterwards  fell*  into  disuse,  Theit.  Jltmal. 
ziv.  79.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other  colonies  wero 
called  CIVILES,  PLEBEI£,  or  TOGATiE,  be6ause  they  con- 
sisted of  citizens,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  named,  PAGANI, 
or  PrivtUii  ^bo  were  opposed  to  soldiers.    Ste  p.  77. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  4a ws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  haa 
almost  the  same  Kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magis- 
trates were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECU- 
RIONES;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was  first 
planted,  every  Unih  man  was  made  a  senator.  The  fortune  re- 
quistte  to  be  chosen  a  Decwrio^  under  the  emperors,  was  a  hun* 
dred  thousand  $tsiertii^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senatCy  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  n^as  called  RULE,  (/S61A17,  cfmnliam)  Plin.  Ep.  r. 
85.  its  members,  RULEUT£,  ib.  115.  the  place  where  it  met  at 
Syracuse,  Bulsutskium,  Cic.  Vert.  ii«  St.  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, BCCLESI  A,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  8.  In  some  cities,  tliose  who  were 
chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  admisdon,  {Jvnwrariwn  decurionat&s),  %b.  114.  and  that  even 
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mlAongb  chosen  cofitnrj  to  their  own  iadinations,  Md.  la 
BiUiynia,  they  were  suhjected  to  regalations  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  senators,  similar  to  diose  at  Rome,  ib.  83.  1 1(5.  An 
act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people,  was  called  Pssphisiia,  Id*  x. 
5S»  63.  It  was  there  customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly 
robe,  solemnizing  his  marriage,  entering  upon  ttie  oihce  of  a 
nagistrate,  or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole 
senate,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand,  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the 
company  a  dole  (spofiula)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  hav- 
ing  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  {diamdne)  was  disap- 
proved of  by  Trajan,  Plm.  E^.  x.  1 17.  1 18. 

Each  colony  hsid  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  ^f  their 
interests  at  Rome,  Dtonj/i*  ii«  11%  ^ 

PRjEF£CTUR!!£,  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were  an« 

nuaily  sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly  by  the 

^  people,  and  partly  by  the  pretor,  Ptstm.    Towns  were  reduced 

'  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans;  as  Ca» 

iMo,  Liv.  i.  38*   Dionys«  iii.  §0.    Cmuh  Liv*  xxvi.  16.  and 

others.    They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of 

colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the  form  of  provinces*    Their 

private  right  depended  on  the  edicts  of  their  prefects,  and  their 

public  right  on  the  Roman  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes 

and  service  in  war  at  pleasure.    Some  Fr^fectwrub^  however, 

possessed  greater  privileges  than  others. 

•  Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  maricets  were  held,  and 

.justice  administered,  were  called  FORA;  as  Fwnm  AuasLiim, 

"JCicCaL  i.  9.    Fonm  Ami.  Cu>.  AtU  ii.  10.  Flmm  ChnNUi, 

JvlHf  Ijiviif  &o. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered| 
were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Mumcima,  Col9niiB^  nor 
Fmfoeiwra,  were  called  Canfederatt  StMeSj  (CIVITATES  FCE- 
.  DERAT  j;).  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the 
RomsEns  certidn  things  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua 
bdbre  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also  Tarentum, 
Napl^  Tibur,  and  Prseneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

A  LL  those  who  were  not  citiiens,  w^re  called  by  the  ancient 

'    •^*-  Romans,  foreigners,  (PEREGRINI,)  wherever  they  lived, 

J  whelher  in  the  city  or  elsewheie.    Bnt  after  Gar«calla  granted 

die  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freebom  men  in  the  Roman  worid, 

and  Justinian  some  time  after  gsanted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the 
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aame  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse ;  «itd  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and  Barbadians.  The 
whole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  ROMANIA,  which 
name  it  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which 
was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks;  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very 
disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they  en- 
joyed none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  sub* 
ject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled 
fl^om  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Junius 
Pennus,  A.  U*  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsuis,  A*  U.  688,  both  tri* 
bunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  ordering  foreigners  to  leave 
the  city,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  1 1.  Brui.  8.  So  Augustus,  Sueu  Aug.  42. 
But  afterwards  an  immense  number  of  foreigners  flocked  to 
Rome  from  all  parts,  Jtay.  Sai-  iii.  58.  Seiuea  ad  nth.  c.  8.  So  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  consisted  of  them ; 
hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundifact  tMUta^  Luean.  vii«  405, 
.  Foreigners  were  neither  permittea  to  use  the  Roman  dress, 
Suet.  Chiud.  36.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  o| 
making  a  will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either 
reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  (^ticin  bona  vacah- 
TiA,)  or  if  he  had  attached  himself  {se  tq^licuissei)  to  any  person, 
as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects,  JURE  APPLI* 
CATIONIS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39. 

Rutin  the  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  remov* 
ed,  and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  ho* 
nours  in  the  state,  but  some  of  than  even  made  emperors. 
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N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  {a  coeundo  vel 
come%mdo).  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled, 
it  was  called  CONCILIUM,  A  QM.  xv.  27.  Rut  these  words 
were  not  always  distinguished,  lAv.  vi.  20. 

In  the  CkmiJtiat  every  thiQg  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws 
passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also 
tried  in  the  CfmHioj  Pohb.  vi.  12. 

The  Camiiia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate, 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came 
before  them ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habcsb  comitia.  When  he 
laid  any  thing  before  the  peoptei  he  was  said  Aoaas  cvm  Forui.Ot 
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« 

Gctf«  xiii.  14«    As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be 
taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Qmiitia  ;  the  Cvriata^  instituted  by 
Romolus ;  the  Centuriaia^  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  the 
sixth  king  of  Bonie ;  and  the  TrUnda^  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comilia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  withgut 
taking  the  auspices,  {nisi  {tuspicaidj)  nor  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  but  the  TrAuta  might,  Dionys.  ix.  4K  &  49* 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  ealled 
DIISS  COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cumpapuh  agert  Kcehat)^  Li  v. 
lii.  3.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio.  xxzix.^n. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  Martins  ;  but  for  making  laws,  ani  for  holding  trials, 
sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  capitol. 

The  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

I  TN  the  Omitia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
^  into  thirty  curim ;  (tto  dicta  quod  iis  rerum  publicarum  cura 
eammiissa  siU  Fest.  vel  poiius  a  mf  m  sc.  l^iA^tfca,  canventus  poptdl 
apudChrweosadjubendum  vet  vstandum  quod  e  republicacmsertt esse). 
And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  determined,  was 
said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there  were  no  other 
Comitia  but  the  Curjoiat  and  therefore  every  thing  of  importance 
was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  Ae/d,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  thatjis, 
they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the 
people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum,  called 
the  COMITIUM,  where  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {suggestum)  stood, 
whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people.  It  w^as  after- 
wards called  ROSTRA,  because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiatcs,  Liv.  viii.  14.  and  also  Tem- 
plum^  because  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Ihid*  &  35*  which  was 
its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were  subdued,  Liv.  n.  56. 
The  ComMum  was  first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  came 
into  Italy,  lAv.  xxvii,  38.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with 
pillars,  statics,  and  paintings. 

Thoae  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  ctiria,  or  parish* 
The  cwia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PMNCrPIUM,  Liv.  Ix. 
39. 
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Alter  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  CentunatOf  and  TWittf  a,  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only  for 
passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maximttsy 
Iav.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Flaminta^  A.  Gelh  zv.  27.  Each  curia 
seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curio;  called ^Iso  magiHtr  curict. 
Plant.  AuL  ii*  2.  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curitt  was  called  LBX 
CURIATA,    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were,  ' 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (impkbium)  was  con* 
ferred  on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38«  Without  this  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  (rem  militarem  otHngere^) 
'to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic*  PhU.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam* 
L  9.  but  only  had  a  civil  power,  (POTESTAS,)  or  the  right  of 
administering  justice.  Hence  the  ComUia  Curiata  were  said  rem 
militarem  conltnere,  Liv«  v.  52.  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence 
twice  (Us  eententiamferref  v.  binie  comUHejtidicaref)  concerning 
*  their  magistrates,  Clip,  de  lege  Agr.  ii.  U.  But  in  after  times,  this 
law  seems  to  have  been .  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  thirty  lictors  er  sergeants  who  formerly  used  to 
summon  the  ctirus,  and  attend  on  them  at  the  ComUia^  Cic«  ibid. 
(Populi  stffragiisy  ad  speciem  atquc  ad  ueurpationem  vetuslatiSf  per 
irigirUa  licjtores  auspiciorum  causA  adumbratiiy  cap*  12.) 
.  2«  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Iav. 
V.  46. 

3.  That  fo^m  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (seep.  61.)  was 
made  at  the  C^mitia  Curiata^  because  no  one  could  change  his 
state,  or  sacra^  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.pro  Sext.  pro 
Dom*  15.  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dio.  xxxvii*  b\. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comities  And 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  {cdata^  i.  e.  con* 
'^ocala)i  by  a  lictor,  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose;  hence  they 
were  also  called  COMITIA  uALATA,  which  name  is  likewise 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  because  they  were 
assembled  by  a  ComUen^  who  was  also  called  Qassicusj  (quod 
classes  eomitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat^  A.  GelK  zv.  27.  Yarro  de 

'  1st.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also 
made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that 
he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite 
is  called  by  Plautus  hmre4iU»  sme  sacrisj  Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  '' 
quid  obvenerit  sine  (diqua  ineommoda  appendice^  Festus)« 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  a^  tho  CENSUS. 


^HE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata,  called  also  majora, 
Cic.  post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people,  divided 
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mto  the  centuries  of  tbeir  classes,  gave  their  votes ;  and  what 
a  majority  of  centuries  decreed,  {guod plures  centuries  jussissent)^ 
was  considered  as  finally  determined,  (pro  rato  habebatur).  These 
Comitia  were  held  according  to  the  Censusy  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering^f  the  people  with  a  valuation 
of  their  fortunes,  (cB5/»ma/io,  anvtiit/ffiii). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens, 
both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate  of 
their  fortunes,  {bona  sua  jurati  censerent,  i.  e.  astimarent)^  and 
publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  {apud  se  profiitrmtur) ;  that 
they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  their  own  age,  and  that  of  their  children, 
and  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen :  That  if  any  did 
otherwise,  their  goods,  should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves 
scourged  and  sold  for  slaves,  as  persons  \Ao  bad  deemed  them* 
selves  pnworthy  of  liberty,  {qui  sibi  libertatem  abjudicassentj  Cic. 
pra  Caecin.  34.)  He  likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  PA- 
GANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in  each  pagusy  or  village,  to 
tbeir  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one 
pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece 
of  money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  DUmys.  iv.  15. 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain 
number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  etniurie$y  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where 
at  Rome;  or  rather,  they  counted  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  123.  Sic.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner;  and  so 
even  the  land:  hence  centenarius  aoer,  Ovid.  Ibid*  &Festus.  At 
first  a  century  contained  a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus 
the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was 
without  doubt  very  different. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those,-  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
eflbcts  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass; 
or  10,000  drachma,  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322/.  1  Ss.  4d.  sterling ; 
but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  asses,  as 
was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  77501. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  {juniorum,)  that  is,  from  seven- 
teen to  forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  \7.  A.  Gell.  x.  28. 
who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  {utforis  beUa  gererent),  and 
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forty  of  old  meti,  {eeniorum).  who  should  guard  the  city,  (ad 
urbis  cHBtodi&th  yiprmsto  tsstnt).  To  these  were  added  eighteen 
centuries  of  £^mVe^>'  who  fought  on  horseback ;  in  all  ninety - 
eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  ceniuriesj  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  otd,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000 
asses.  To  these  were  added  two  c^turUs  of  artificers,  {fabr^mjj 
carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  wan  These 
Livy  joiiis  to  the  first  c^a^^. 

.  It  is  hardly  to  be  Imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  tliembei*8  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but 
of  th^ir  servants  or  dependents ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts, 
but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  Was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries^  their 
estate  was  50,000  assB^. 

The  fourth  tlass  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries^  their 
estate  was  25,000  assti.  To  these  Dionyslus  adds  two  cQpturies 
of  trumpetcrd,  vil.  iO. 

The  fifth  class  Wiis  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their  estate 
was  1 1,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  arid 
cornetters,  or  blowers  on  the  horn,  distributed  into  thfec  ceiitu* 
ries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth 
class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the 
other  dasies  ;  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  ce^ury. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according 
to  Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  ftup* 
posing  that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the  thirty 
centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries 
by  themselves.     \ 

Each  clasM  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes^ 

^  By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  In  the  richest 
citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  leadt  ilt 
number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  to* 
gether ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  wat 
(munia  pacts  tt  belli)  in  proportion,  Ldt.  u  49.  For,  as  the  Votes 
at  the  Omitia,  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  de* 
pended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly,  the  firrt 
class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according  te  Livy,  of 
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0me  hundred  ceotqries^  furQisbed  more  men  and  monejr  to  the 
public  service  than  ail  the  re^t  of  the  state  besides.  But  they 
had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  pf  the  people 
by  centuries.  For  the  Eqviies  and  the  centuries  of  this  class 
were  called  firH  to  give  their  votes,  apd  if  they  were  uqani- 
mous,  the  matter  was  determined ;  but  if  not,  then  the  centq- 
ries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  sp  on,  till  a  majority  of 
centuries  bad  voted  tl>e  same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  hap- 
pened that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Lip.  u  43.  Dionjff.  vii.  59.. 

In  after  times  son^e  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  centuries  in 
the  tribes;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Comt- 
tia  (knturiataf  lAv.  v.  18.  .Cic»  in.  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro  Plane.  20. 
Id  consequence  of  which,  it  is  probable,  that  the  number  of 
centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Cic.  Phil,  \u  82. 
But  when  or  bow  this  was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained, 
only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  of  the  city 
398,  JAP.  V.  18. 

Tho.se  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI ;  all  the  rest 
were  said  to  be  INFRA  GLASSEM,  A.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence 
elofsici  0uc$oireSf  for  tbe  most  approved  authors.  Id,  xix^  8, 

Those  of  the  lowest  clas^  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
ealled  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  bead  ;  and  those  who  had 
l^low  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell,  xvi.  10.  whence 
aermo  proUtarius  for  vilis^  low,  Plaut,  Mild*  Glor.  iii.  1.  157. 
This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class;  whence  sometimes 
only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  lAv,  iii.  30.  So  Qvint<z  classis 
videntur^  of  tbe  lowest,  Cic,  Acad*  iv.  29. 

This  review  of  tbe  people  was  made  (census  hahitus^  v.  cu^txts 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by 
the  consuls ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors,  who  were 
magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals  of 
time.     Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacri- 
fice {s^terifioum  luslrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep, 
and  a  bull,  which  weje  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and 
Chen  slain ;  and  th^s  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  (lustra- 
ri).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  to  go  rounds  to  survey^  Virg. 
Eccl,  y.  65.  Mr\.  viii.  231.  x.  224*  and  drcxmferre,  to  purify^ 
Pla«t.  Amph.  ii.  2.  M4.  A^irg.  Jin.  vi.  229.  This  sacrifice  was 
called  SUOVETAURII.IA,  or  SOLITAURIUA,  and  he,  who 
performed  it,  was  said  CQNDERE  LUSTRVM.  It  was  called 
luttrwn  a  hiendoj  i.  e.  solv^ndo,  because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes 
were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  cenwrs,  Varr.  L,  L.  v. 
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2.  And  because  this  wa^  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year, 
hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ;  es- 
pecially by  the  poets,  Horat.  OdAi.  4.  24.  iv.  K  6.  by  whom  it 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was 
only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont,  iv.  6.  5.  MartiaL  iv.  45.  It  is  a^so 
used  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin*  \u  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  theybrwm,  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  320,  in  the  villa publica^  which  was  a  place  in  the  Campus 
MartitiSj  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv.  xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Re  Rustica^ 
iii.  2.  Lucan.  ii.  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made 
{lustrum  condition  est)  in  the  Campus  Martiusj  LAv.  i.  44.  Dionys, 
iv.  22.  The  census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lusinim 
being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  22. 

1.  The  Causes  of  assembling  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

The  comitia  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating 
magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv^,  xxvi.  18;  also  the  decemvtriy 
military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorvm. 
Almost  all  laws  were  passed  in  them,  which  were  proposed  by 
the  greater  magistrates  ;  and  dne  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely,  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIONIS  ;  as,  when  any  one 
aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was  called  crimen  regni^  Liv.  vi. 
20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cic,  m  Vtrr,  i.  5, 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia^  Liy.  xxxi.  6.  and  7. 
xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magistrates  roho  presided  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  the 
Place  where  they  were  held  j  the  Manner  of  summoning  them, 
andihe  Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and  tn- 
terrex :  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating 
magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia^  as  it  was  not  to  vote 
about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia,  if 
the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission;  Liv*  xxvii. 
5.  hut  they  might  in  their  absence,  Id.  xliii.  16.  xlv.  21.  espe- 
cially the  prmtor  urbanus ;  and,  as  in  the  instance  last  quoted, 
without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
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The  consuls  held  the  comiiia  for  creating  the  colusuIs,  and 
also  for  creating  the  praetors ;  (for  the  prstors  could  not  hold 
the  comiiia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  AtL  ix.  9.)  and 
for  creating  the  censors,  Liv.  vii.  32.     Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2. 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these 
comitia^  either  by  lot  or  agreement  (sorts  vel  consensu  /  sortieban* 
tur  vel  comparabanty)  Liv*  passim. 

The  comttia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  u  60.  who  was  also 
interrexy  I>ionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacronan  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  But  this  is  not 
quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comiiia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates, 
who  wese  elected,  Liv^  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
or  betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  comiiia 
for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  indue  time,  and  not 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and  named  (nne 
9vffragia  populi  auspicatd  prodebant)  an  interrexy  out  of  their  own 
number,  Cic*  pro  Dome,  14.  &  A  scon,  th  Cic.  who  governed  only 
for  five  days;  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same  manner  different 
persons  were  always  created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were 
elected,  who  entered  immediately  on  their  office.  The  comitia 
were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  interrex :  sometimes  by  the 
second;  Liv.ix.l.x.  11.  sometimes  by  the  third;  Id.  v.  31. 
and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  tL  dictator  was  sometimes  created  to  hold  the 
eomiiiaf  Id.  vii.  22#  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2.   /^y.  V 

The  Comitia  Ccnturiata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  because  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order  {svh  signis)  to  hold  these  assem- 
blies; and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the 
city,  irt'i?.  xxxix.  15.  Ge//.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body 
of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum ;  where  an  impe- 
rial standard  was  erected,  (vexillum  positum  erai,)  the  taking 
down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comiiia^  Dio. 
xxxvii.  %7.  &  28. 

The  Comitick  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  {edici  v.  indici)  at  least  seven- 
teen days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have 
time  to  weigh  with  themselves,  what  they  should  determim^  at  the 
comiiia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUH,  or 
TEINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres  tmubnm,  three  market  days. 
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because  the  people  from  the  eountry  came  to  Rome  every 
ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their  commodities ;  Liv.  iii.  35.  (J^tm- 
dtnce  a  Romanis  none  quoque  die  cehbraim  ;  intermediis  septem  diebus 
occupabantur  ruri,  Dionys.  ii.  2B«  vii.  58.  reliquis  $eptein  rura 
colebant^  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  praef.  11.)  Butthecom»/ta  were  not  held 
on  the  market-days,  (nundtnis^)  because  they  were  ranked  among 
theferw  or  holy  days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with 
the  people,  Macrob.  !•  16.  (ne  pUbs  rustica  avoectrituTi  lest  they 
should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of  buying  an<) 
selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This  however  was  not  always  observed, 
dc.  Alt.  i.  14. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometiffles 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day,  (in  primum  comUtattm  diem^) 
Liv.  xxiv.  7. 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  CetUuriatUy  who  had 
the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  iived  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  country. 

3.  CANDIDATES. 

Thoss,  who  sought  preferment,  were  called  CANDID  ATI, 
from  a  white  robe  {a  toga  eandida)  worn  by  them,  which  was 
rendered  shining  {candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of' the  fuller: 
for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white,  {toga 
alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden  by  law,  (ne  cui 
albumj  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimenttan  addere^  petitionit  causA  licerei), 
Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that 
they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the 
scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  .fore  part  of  their 
body,  (adverso  corpore,)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  caadi- 
date,  who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within 
the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned,  Salt* 
Cat.  18.  Cic»  Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  received 
by  the  magistrates :  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they 
pleased;  {nomen  aceiperefVel  rationem  ejus  habere,)  but  not  with- 
out assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv.  viii.  15*  xxiv.  7.  &  8.  Vd^  Max* 
iii.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  opposition  of  the  consuls,  however, 
might  be  overruled  by  the  Senate,  Liv.  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  election,  the  candidates  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art ;  dc*  Attic,  i.  1.  by  going  round  the  houses,  {ambiendoy)  by 
diaking  tiands  with  those  they  met ;  {prensando,)  by  addressing; 
ttem  in  a  kindly ^miuuwr)  and  naming  them ;  &o.  on  which  ac- 
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count  tbey  comAionly  bad  along  with  them  a  monitor,  or  NO- 
MENCLATOR,  who  whispered  in  their  ears  every  body's  name, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50.  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  natio 
9§jciofissimaj  in  Pis«  2d.  On  the  market-days  they  used  ancient- 
ly to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  take  their  sta- 
tion on  a  rising  ground ;  (m  colU  comistertj)  whence  they  might 
be  seen  by  ail,  Macrob*  Sat,  u  16.  When  they  went  down  to  th<f 
Campus  Mariius  at  certain  times,  they  were  attended  by  their 
friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic. 
it  pel.  cans.  9.  They  had  persons  likewise  to  divide  money 
among  the  people,  (DIVISORES,  Cfc-  Atu  i.  17.  Sutt.  Jiug.  3,) 
For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly^ 
and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato, 
SmiU.  Jul.  19.  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  peo- 
ple for  tlieir  votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose 
hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES, 
Cic.  Atu  in  Vtrr.  u  B.  &  12:  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed 
combinations  {coUionts)  to  disappoint  {ut  dejicerent)  the  other 
competitors,  Ctc.  Att.  ii.  18.  Lav.  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  et  refragari,  and 
those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  n^nc^atores  ^sse :  hence 
nffi-agatio^  their  interest,  Ltv.  x«  13.  Those,  wh(/got  one  to  be 
elected,  were  said,  eipneturam  graOA  campeitri  capere,  Li  v.  vii. 
!•  or  etun  iruhere ,-  thus,  Pervicit  Appkuy  tU  dejecto  fltdto,  fratrem 
traktrtU  L»iv.  xxxix.  32.  Those,  who  hindered  one  from  being 
elected,  were  said,  k  conndatu  repeUer^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 

4.  The  Manner  of  propomg  a  LatVy  and  nf  nmnvng  a  Day  for  one't 

Trid. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Ceniurista^  the 
aagistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  {Jlxitturus  v.  rogaturva^)  having 
consulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then  having 
communicated  it  to  the  senate,  by  their  authority,  (ex  Senate 
t9ntnUoy)  be  prbmulgated  it,  that  is,  he  pasted  it  up  in  public, 
(pMid  V.  in  mMico  propontbat ;  promtdgahat,  quasi,  providgabat^ 
restus,)  for  tnree  market-days ;  that  so  the  people  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  it.  Ctc.  PVn  5.  69. 
lo  the  mean-time  he  himself^  (l^tUuor  vel  m^fentor  I^^Liv.  ii. 
66.)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR  j^, 
or  SU ASOR,  every  market-day  read  it  over,  (recUabat,)  and  re* 
commemled  it  to  the  people,  (modtia^),  while  others  who  disap- 
proved it,  spoke  against  it  (dissuadebant)*    But  in  ancient  times 
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a)l  these  foroialities  were  not  observed :  thus  we  find  a  law  pass- 
ed the  day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Ctc.  ^U.  i.  14.  , 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
{cum  dies  perdudlionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio perdudlionis  iniendebaturj 
Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -ie  anquireretur^  Liv.),  it  behoved 
the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (pro- 
mulgatur  rogatio  de  mea  pemicie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day 
fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  {proditd  die^  qua  Judicium  fidurum 
sUt  Cic.)  In  the  mean-time  the  person  accused  (kEUS),  changed 
his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and 
beard  grow,  (promittebat),  and  in  this  mean  garb  (sordidatus), 
went  round  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  people,  {homines 
prensabat).  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  did  the  same,  Lav. 
passim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi.  20. 
but  not  always  so,  /</.  xliii.  16.  die.  pro  Dom.  32.  See  £<ea? 
Porda. 

5.  Tht  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices. 

On  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them,  {qui 
lis  prasfiiturus  erat)^  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  {augure  adhi- 
kito)^  pitched  a  tent,  {tabemacul%mi  cepit)^  without  the  city,  to  ob- 
serve the  omens,  {ad  auspicia  •capianda^  vel  ad  auspicandum). 
These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA, 
pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Martins  is  said  to  be  consulari- 
bus  auspiciis  consecratuSf  Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  them- 
selves were  called,  AUSPICATA,  lAv.  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with 
iemplum  or  arx^  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  ob- 
servations, {ad  inaugurandum^  Liv.  i.  6.  s.  7.  &  18.)  had  not  been 
taken  in  due  form,  (parum  rede  capium  esset)^  whatever  was  done 
at  the  comiiia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect,  {pro  irrito  habtbiUur)^ 
Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the  augurs,  {a:ugu- 
rtm  solennis pronunciatio)  ^  Vitio  tabernaculuh  captum;    vitio 

MAGISTRATUS  CREATOS  Vel  VITIOSOS;   VITIO  LEGEM  LATAM;   VITIO 

DiBM  DicTAM,  G'c.  ^  Liv.  possim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the 
ancient  Romans  about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any 
time  afterwards,  upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been 
any  informality  in  taking  the  auspices,  {vUium  obvenissCy  Cic.  t» 
auspido  yiiium  fuisst^  Liv.)  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  re- 
sign their  office,  {utpoie  vitiosi  r*  vitio  cnatiy  as  having  been  irre- 
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gttlarly  chosen),  even  several  months  after  they  had  entered 
upon  it,  Liv.  ibid*  Cic.  de  NaU  Deor,  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magis- 
trates were  said  to  be  salyis  auspiciis  creatij  Cie.  Phil.  ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  {in  autpiciwn 
adkibebat),  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  volo.  The 
augur  replied,  Auntvi,  Ctc.  deDivin.  IL  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearancies 
of  the  heavens,  {servare  de  calo^  vel  aslum),  as,  lightning,  thun- 
der, &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  in- 
spection of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by  flight, 
were  called  PRiEPETES :  by  singing,  OSCINES :  hence  the 
phrase,  si  avis  occinuerit^  Li  v.  vi.  41.  x.  40.  When  the  omens 
were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  addicbre  vel  admittere  ; 
when  unfavourable,  abdicbre,  non  addicere,  vel  refraoari. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they  came 
too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  {ex  cavea)y  or  would  not  feed,  it  was 
a  bad  omen  ;  Liv.  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  some- 
thing fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground,  {terram pavi-- 
rei,  i.  e.ferirei);  it  was  hence  called  TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTI- 
MUM,  {ouoMi  terriparnvm  vel  terripudiwn^  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  Festus 
in  FULS.) ;  Lfv.  x.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  s.  24.  and  was  reckoned  an 
excellent  omen,  {auspicium  egregium  vel  optimtm)9  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable, {omni  vitio  carere)^  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Silentium  esse  vi- 
DKTua;  Cic»  de  Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE,  Cic. 
de  L^g.  iu  12.  on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not  be  held 
that  &,j,y  Thus,  Papirio  legem  ferenti  triste  omen  diem  diffidii,  i.  e. 
Rem  in  diemposterum  rejicere  coegit^  Liv.  ix.  38. 

^Thls  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or 
(Ammiiatio.'fileBce  Cicero  says  of   the  augurs,  Nos  nuntia- 

TIONEM  SOLUM  HABEMUS  ;     ET  CoNSULES  ET  RELIQUI  MAGISTRATUS 

ETiAJf  SPECTIONEM,  V.  ifispectionem ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  but  the 
contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus ;  {in  voce  SPECTIO), 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should  be  recon- 
ciled. It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  diflTerent  reading  in 
both  passages,  Vid.  Abram.  in  Cic.  ^  Sealiger.  in  Fest. 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if  be 
wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed. 
If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  coelo  servasse,  that 
he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUN- 

13 
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TIAREf  (augur  auguri^  consul  consuU  obnuntiavistu  al.  nuntiastu 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.)  which  he  did  by  saying,  ALIO  DIE;  where- 
upon, by  th^  Lex  Xlia  et  Fusia,  the  comitia  were  broken  off; 
(dirimebanturi)  and  deferred  to  another  day.  Hence  obnuntiare 
concilio  aut  camUiis,  to  prevent,  tg  adjourn  ;  and  this  happened, 
even  if  he  said  that  he  had  seen  what  he  did  not  see,  (si  auspicia 
ementiius  esset),  because  he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  peo- 
ple by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their 
calamity  or  bis  own,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence,  in  the  edict,  where- 
by the  comitia  were  summoned,  this/on»u/a  was  commonly  used, 

Ne  QUis    MINOR    HAGISTRATUS    DE   COELO    SERVASSE  VELIT  :    whlch 

prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all 
the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii,  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if»any  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy ;  which 
was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS;  or  if  a  tribune  of 
the  commons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word,  VETO ;  Liv.  vi. 
35.  or  any  magistrate  of  eoual  authority  with  him,  who  presided, 
interposed;  by  wasting  tne  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing 
holy  days ;  &c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii,  6,  and  also  if  the  standard  was 
pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum  ;  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius, by 
Metellus  the  prtEtor,  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates,  who  were  already  created, 
was  not  rendered,  invalid,  (tU  jam  creati  non  vitiosi  redderentur^) 
Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  dc  Divin.  ii.  18.  unless  when  the  comitia  were 
for  creating  censors. 

6.  The  Manner  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia^  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins*  The  magis- 
trate, who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  hiscurule  chair  on  a  tribunal, 
{pro  tribunali.)  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer, 
before  he  addressed  the  people,  Ltr.  xxxix.  15.  the  augur  repeat- 
ing over  the  words  before  him,  {augure  verba  praeunte^  Cic.) 
Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done 
at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  chooso  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  bad  not 
declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv.  passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a 
secretary  dictated  it  to  him,  {subjiciente  scrib&)f  and  different 
persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv.  xl.  SI.    A 
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Similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because  applicatttm.kainiadis 
(o  the  i^eople  about  the  punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same 
manner  as  about  a  la^r.  Hence  irrogare  pcBnanti  ▼el  trndctam^  to 
inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  {omnium 
rogaHonum),  was,  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QLIRITES;  andthus 
the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked,  {constM  rel  ro^ 

fart);  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them  ;  Cic.  ^  Liv,  passim* 
letice^  jiAere  legem  vel  rogatianem^  also  D£Ce;rneiie,  to  pass  it; 
Sail.  Jug.  40.  veiarcj  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistratiu,  to  create  or 
elect,  &dL  Jug.  29.  Rogare  quttsUoresy  to  appoint  judges  or  inqui^ 
sitors,  ib)<ip,  Sojusta  et  vetiia  poputi  in  jubendls  v.  sciscendis  le- 
gibus.'CtV.  de  Legg.  ii.  4.  Quib%is  sc.  Silano  et  Mureens,  consulo' 
tus.  me  rogante,  i.  e.  prsBside'Hte,  datrts  est^  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Then 
the  magistrate  said,  Si  vobis  videtur,  discebite,  quirites;  or, 

ItB  flf  SUFPRAGIUM,  BENE  JUTANTIBUS  DflS,  ET,  ^U A  PATRE8  CBN- 

socRuiTT,  vos  JUBETB,  lAv.  xxxi.  7.  Whercupon  the  people,  who, 
as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated,  every  one  to  his  own 
tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Com,  Balbo.  Hence,  the 
magistrate  was  said  mitttrt  poptdtan  in  suffragiunt;  and  the  people, 
iffiire  vel  ire  in  suffragium^  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  TulUus;  first,  the  Equiies^  and  then 
the  centuries  of  the  iirst  class,  &c«  but  afterwards,  it  was  deter* 
mined  by  lot  (SORTITIO/«6aO,  in  what  order  they  should  vote. 
When  this  was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centu- 
ries, were  thrown  into  a  box,  (in  sitellam;  sitella  defertur,  Cic. 
JVl  />.  !•  38.  Sitella  allata  est^  tU  sortirentur^  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then 
the  box  being  shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  {sortibus 
mquatis^)  the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PRiEROGATIVA,  Liv.  v.  18,  Those  centu- 
ries, which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VOCATiE,  Liv. 
X.  16.  &  22.  The  rest  JURE  VOCATj;,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all 
tbe  centuries  are  usually  called  ji/r6  vocaire^  except  i\te  prarogati- 
vm.  lis  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest  importance,  (tU  nemo  lenquam 
prior  earn  tulerity  qmn  renunciatw  sity  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii. 
40.  Mur.  18.)  Liv.  xxvi.  22.  Hence  prjcrogativa  is  put  for  a 
sign  or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ; 
Si^plicatio  est  prcsrogativa  triumphi,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  5.  so  i.  Act. 
Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.  for  a  precedent  or  example, 
£tv.  ill.  51.  a  choice;  Id.  xxi.  3.  or  favour,  Jd.  xxviii.  9.  and 
among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  Ceniuriata^  Liv.  x. 
13.  it  is  supposed,  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the 
tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  the  tribe,  which  first 
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came  out,  was  called  PR^ROGATIVA  TRIBUS ;  and  then, 
that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the 
prmrogativa  centuria.  Others  think,  that,  in  this  case,  the  names 
of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the 
other.  But  Cicero  calls  eeniuria^  pars  tribut ;  and  that,  which  is 
remarkable,  in  the  Comitia  Tribvta^  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently,  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  vita  voce^  and  in 
creating  Magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this  form  ; 
CoxsuLEs,  &c.  NOMiKo  vcl  Dico,  Liv.  xxiv»  8.  &  9*  in  passing' 
laws;  Uti  ROGAS,  VOLO  vel  jubeo,  Cic,  deLegg»  ii,  10.  The 
will  or  command  of  the  people  was  expressed  by  vslle,  and 
that  of  the  senate  by  censere,  Sail*  Jug.  21.  hence  leges  tnagu- 
iraiusque  rooare,  to  make,  Liv.  i.  17, 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c«  by  the  pra^ 
rogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22.  or 
the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and  made 
a  speech  to  make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was 
recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew  ;  (in  suffragium  rev^ 
cata  ;  thus,  Reditb  in  suffraoium,  Liv.  ibid,)  and  the  rest  usu- 
ally voted  the  same  with  it,  (auctotitatem  prmrogativm  sectdas  sunt ; 
eosdtm  consules  ceteroi  centurim  sine  vartalione  vita  dixeruni)^  Liv« 
xxiv.  8.  &  9.  In  the  same  manner  after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  bj 
almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  subsequent  day,  {alteris  comitiis), 
we  find  it  unanimously  enacted;  as  about  declaring  war  on 
Philip,  Ab  rag  oratione  in  suffbaoidm  missi,  ut  rooarat,  bel* 
LUM  jusserunt,  Lio.  xxxi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty  ia 
votings  it  was  ordained,  by  various  laws,  which  were  called 
LEGES  TABELLARIiE,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ;  first 
in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  12.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all  trials, 
except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  dc.  Brut.  25.  and  27.  in 
passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622.  and  lastly,  by  the 
Ccelian  law,  A.  U.  6B0.  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had  been 
excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  16.  The  purpose 
of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility. 
Ibid.  «Jr  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

Th^  centuries,  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and.  went,  each  of  them,  into 
an  enclosure,  (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  boards,  {hem  tahulaiis  inclusus),  and  near  the  tri-> 
bunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  inlrd  voc^stit, 
sc.  inovihy  Liv.  x.  13.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it  raised 
from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by  which 
^ach  century  went  up  one  after  another.    Suet.  Jtd.  80.  Hence 
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old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGENARII)  were  said,  deponte  dejici  ; 
and  were  called  DEPONTANI,  because,  after  that  age,  thej 
were  exempted  from  public  business,  Varro  ir  Festus ;  to  which 
Cicero  alludes,  Rosc^  Am.  35.  But  a  very  diflTerent  cause  is 
assigned  Tor  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and  Festus* 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  SeptOj  or  OvUia^  as 
there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks 
of  them  in  the  plural ;  thus.  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  angUstosy  de 
Leg*  iii.  17.  Opera  Clodian(B  ponies  oeetp&runty  Attic,  i.  14.  Capio 
€wn  bonis  viris  impettmi  facit^  pontes  dejicttj  ad  Herenn.  i.  12. 
Cum  Godius  in  sepia  irruissety  pro  Mil.  15.  So  miserce  maculavit 
ofviiia  Romm,  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ii«  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  ovUe, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i*  34*  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent 
with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons,  each  citizen  received  from  cer- 
tain officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distribuiores,  ballots, 
{iabuUB  vel  tabella,)  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created, 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names, 
but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.pro  Dom.  43.  and  they  seem  to 
have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were  candidates.  We 
read  of  other  tables  being  given  in,  than  were  distributed,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  home,  Suet.  JuL  80.  but  as  no 
regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom  happened.  The  same  thing 
took  place,  also  under  the  Emperors,  when  the  right  of  electing 
magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  Jaw  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a 
trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the 
one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  CTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo  vel  jubeo^ 
I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i.  e.  ^n- 
tigua  probo,  nihil  novi  statuivolo ;  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against 
the  law.    Hence  aniufuare  Ugem^  to  reject  \U 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest,  (m  cisiam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ot?a/e,  which  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the  ballots, 
and  anciently  for  ,the  voles,  when  they  were  given  viva  voce^ 
Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D,  ii.  4.  Then  certain  persons, 
called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  -that  no  fraud  should  be  com- 
mitted ID  casting  lots  and  voting,  {in  sortitione  et  fiuffragiis)^  took 
out  {educebant)  the  ballots,  and  counted  the  vote$  by  points 
marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  called  Dirimbre  suffragiay  or  Di- 
RfiMFTio  tt/ffragiorwn,  Lucan.  v.  393.  whence  omnt  punctual 
ferre,  for  mnnibta  suffiragiis  renunciari,  to  gain  every  vote :  and 
what  pleased  the  majority,  was  declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the 
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votes  of  that  century*  The  person,  who  told  to  the  consul  the 
Tote  of  bis  century,  {qui  centuriam  suam  n^aviU  €i  ejus  suffragtum 
retulit ;  vel  Conmlet  a  eenlurid  snA  creatos  renunciavii^  retulii)  was 
called  ROGATOR,  Cic.  ib.  ^  de  Orat.  ii.  64.  Thus  all  the  cen- 
turies were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries 
agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to 
be  ratified. 

The  DiMUores,  Rogatorts^  and  CustodeSf  were  commonly  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  favourers 
of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  volunta- 
rily ;  Cic.  in Pii.  15. po$t.  red,  in  Sen.  II.  Augustus  is  su{^>os- 
ed  to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  CuHodes 
oj  Rogatoresy  {ad  custodiendas  eistas  stffregiorum)^  Piin.  xxxiii*  2. 
s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  de^ 
clared ;  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  triab,  where  the 
century,  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quitted. 

The  candidate,  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided;  and  after  a  solemn  prayer, asd 
taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  {renvnciaius  e$i)  by  a 
herald,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  1.  fro  Murwn,  1.  in  RvU.  ii.  3.  relL 
ii.  93.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Ck.  pro 
leg.  Manil.  1. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images 
of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 
•  When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  jirre  Ctrl' 
turiam^  and  nonferre  ve\perdere^  to  lose  it ;  so  ferre  repuUam^  to 
be  rejected ;  but  ferre  svffragium  vel  tabellam^  to  vote  ;  thus,  Meis 
comitiis  non  taheUam  vindicem  tacita  Uberiatis,  sed  vocem  vivam  tu^ 
listisy  Cic.  in  Rull.  Ii«  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriaia^  were  said 
Jieri,  creariy  declarari^  nominariy  diet,  renunciarij  designarij  rogarif 
&c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fulness  of  their  right:  Ut  qui  optima  legs  fuerint;  opti- 
Mo  Jure;  eo  Jure,  quo  qui  optimo,  Festus  in  Optima  lex.  Cic, 
in  Ruli.  i.  11.  PhU.  xi.  12.  Liv.  is.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  pbrfbrri;  the  ceaturies 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  juberb,  v.  rogationbm 
ACCiPBRE,  Iav.  ii.  6r.  iii.  15.  B3.i^  alibi  passim;  those  who  voted 
against  it,  Antiquarb,  vbtarb,  v.  kon  acciperb.  Lex  rogatub, 
dumftrturf  abrooatur,  dun  tottitur :  pbrogatca  legi^  v.  d$  lege, 
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cum pernovam  legem  aliquid  veteri  legi  detrahitur:  subrogatur, 
cum  aHqnid  ai^jieUur :  obrogatur,  cvm  novdlege  infirmatur^  Ulpian 
and  Festus.  Ubi  dtue  contrarim  leges  9untj  semper  antiquCB  abrogai 
navaj  the  new  law  invalidates  tlie  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  caminonly  used  to  be  added  to  ail  laws:  1.  Si 

^UfO  NON  LICUBRIT  ROGARI,  CT  EJUS  UAC  LEGE  NIHIL  ESSET  ROGA- 

TLJff:  2.  Si  (iuid  contra  alias  leges  ejus  legis  ergo  latum 

ESSET9  ^^T  El 9    QUI  ^^10  LEGEM  ROOASSET,    IMPUNE  ESSET,   CtC.  Ait, 

iii.  23.  wuich  clause  {caput)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM, 
in  the  law  of  Ciodius  against  tiioiseif,  because  it  was  transferred 
from  ancient  laws,  ibid* 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  per  saturam 
ABROGATO  ^.  6.  per  leg€m  in  qua  conjunctim  muitis  de  rebus  tm& 
rogQtione  populus  consulebaiur,Fesi\is.  Hence  Exquirere  senten' 
tia:t  per  saturam^  i.  e.  passimt  sine  certo  ordine^  by  the  gross  or 
luojp^  SaL  Jug*  29.     In  many  laws  this  sanction  was  added, 

Qoi  ALITER  Vel  SECUS  FAXIT  V.  FECERIT,  8 ACER  ESTO;   1.  e.  Ut  CO- 

put  ejus^  cum  bonis  veifamiliAi  alicui  deorum  consecraretur  v.  sa- 
crum e$set:  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with 
impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic.pro  Balb.*  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  carried 
to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place 
wbere  it  might  be  easily  read,  (unde  de  plano^  i.  e.  from  the 
ground,  legi  posset).  Hence  In  capilolio  Ugum  ara  liqutfacta^  Cic. 
Cat.  iii.  8.  }{ec  verba  minaciafixo  are  legebantur^  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
3.  Fixit  leges  pretio  at  que  rtfiwity  made  and  unmade,  l^irg^  ASn. 
vi.  622.  Cic.  Pkil.  xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession 
of  thQ  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicioua  omens.  In  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office  on  the 
ides  of  March^  and  were  created  in  January  or  February, 
Liv*  pasnm.  The  praetoro  were  always  elected  after  the  con- 
suls, sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv.  x.  22.  or  the  day  after,  or 
at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From  the  time  of  their 
election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  eonritia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on 
any  legal  day« 
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•       COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

TN  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted,  divided  into  tribes, 
^  according  to  their  regions  or  wards,  {ex  regtonibus  et  /om,.  A. 
Gell.  XV,  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three,  (a  numero  temario)^  or  from  paying  tribute  (a 
tribtdo)^  Liv.  i.  43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  t^ittvi,  tertia  pars 
iribiis  apud  Athenienses^  Molice  tf^rtfttn,  unde  tbibus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES,  or  Ratnnes^ 
TATIENSES  or  Titiensee,  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe  was 
named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and 
•included  the  Sabines,  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hilt;  and 
the  third  from  one  Lucumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove 
(a  luco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctuary,  (asylum  retulUf 
Virg.  iCn.  viii.  342.)  and  included  all  foreigners,  except  the 
Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  had  its  own  tribune  op 
commander,  {Tribunus  vel  prmfectusj)  Dionys.  iv.  and  its  own 
augur,  lAv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
the  same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnenses  primi  and 
Ramnenses  secundij  or  posterioresy  &c. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and 
distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  ex- 
traction, but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALA- 
TINA,  SUBURRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUILINA,  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their 
names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  might 
not  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv.  14.  On  which  account  certain 
{>erson8  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  where  every  one 
dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  These  were  called  city 
tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBANE,)  and  their  number  always  remain- 
ed the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fideen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  wiiich 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTIC^;),  Dtomp. 
iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one, Lip*  ii.  SI.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  direct- 
ly takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  be  alludes  to 
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tfae  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.     Dionysius  says, 
that  Servius   instituted   SI  tribes,  i v.  15.    But   in  the  trial  of  ' 
Coriolaous,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having  voted,   vii.  64.  the 
number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwlirds  increased  on  account 
of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv.  vi.  5.  vii; 
15.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit  xixito  thirty^five,)  lAv.  xxiii.  13. 
,rlsco7i.  in  Cic.  Verr,  i.  5.  which  ninnber  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  republic,  Liv.  i.  43. 

After  the   admission  of  the   Italian   states  to   the  freedom  of 
the  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  adtled, 
•    but  this  was  of  short  continuance  ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distri- 
buted among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes.      .^ 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country;  but  after- 
wards this  was  altered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state,  {non  urhis  $ed  civita- 
tis.)  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  b€ 
ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a  country  life,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute  new  tribes, 
and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into  whatever 
tribes,  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  habita- 
tion. But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the  year 
449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all 
the  tribes,  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed  by  App.  Clau- 
dius, and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  Liv.  ix.  46, 
'  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those,  whose  fortunes  were  below 
a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII^  and  those,  who  had 
no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  <?e//.  xvi.  10,  From  this 
time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed 
less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of 
the  latter  seem  to  havo  been  thought  more  honourable  than 
othqrs,  Cic.  pro  Balbo^  25.  Plin.  xvii.  3.  Hence,  when  i\e 
censors  judged  it  pcoper  to  degrade  a.  citizen,  they  removed 
him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  4ess  honourable  tribe,  (trihu 
movtbant);  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon 
trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  th^  tribe  of  the 
person  comdemned,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as,  Trihus 
Aniensis^  Arniensisy  Cluvia^  Crustuminai  Falerinaj  Ltmonia^  Macia^ 
Pompiinai  Qmrina^  Romilia^  Scaptia,  &c.  or  from  some  noble  fami- 
ly ;  as,  jUmilia^  Claudia^  Cluentia,  Cornelia^  Fabia^  Horatia^  Julia, 
MinudOy  Papiria,  Sergia,  Terentinay  Veiuriat  &c. 
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Sometiaici  <|ie  name  of  ooe^s  tribe  is  added  to  tlie  name  of  a 
p  person,  as  a  sirname ;  thus,  £•  AlhivM  Sex.  F.  Quirina^  Cic.  Quint. 
<!•  JIf.  Oppiusj  M.  F0  Tercntina,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att  iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  Dionj/t.  vii.  69.  But  they  were  more  frequently  as- 
sembled after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed, 
that  tbe  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia 
Tribuia^  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  TrihvJta  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect 
certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Cotniiia  Triinda  were  created  all  the  inferior  citj/^magis" 
tratesj  as  tbe  £diles,  both  curule  and  Plebeian,  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  quaestors,  &c.;  all  the  provincial  magistrates^  as  the 
proconsuls,  proprsetors,  &c.;  also  commissioners  for  settling  colo«- 
nies,  &c. ;  the  Pontifex  Maximus9  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other 
ponli/ices^  augures^fetudesj  &c.  by  tbe  Domitian  law,  Suet.  JVer.  3. 
For,before  that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respec* 
tive  colleges,  (a  colUgiis  $tds  cooptabantur).  But  at  the  election 
of  a^eponttfex  maximiuy  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular, 
only  seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority 
of  them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  RulL  ii.  7. 

Tbe  lawfl  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA, 
,  {qua  piths  suo  suffragio  sinepatribus  jussitt  plebeio  magistratu  ro^ 
ganie^  Frstus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  after 
(he  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Ldv.  iii.  55. 

Plebiscita  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making 
peace,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  citj, 
about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  Liv. 
iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their 
triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  about  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in 
later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon^  in  Cic. 
ad  Cornel.  &c.    — /. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  these  were 
h^id  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine,  Liv.  iv.  41. 
And  if  any  one  -accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on  the 
day  of  trial,  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  sufficient  to  decree  banish- 
noent  against  him,  {id  sijustum  exilium  esse  sdvitpUbs,)  Liv.  xzvi. 
3.  XXV.  4. 

Ail  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  who  had  the  full 
right  of  Roman  citisens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not. 
For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a 
right  to  vote,  Liv>  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes ;  one  in  which 
they  were  born,  and  another,  ipither  by  right  of  adoption,  as 
Augustus  had  tbe  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  n 
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as  a  reward  for  accusiDg  one  of  bribery,  {hgis  de  ambtiu  pramio,) 
Cic.  pro  Balbo.  25. 

At  the  Camitia  Tribuia  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patriciaDs  hardly  ever  itttended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  some  thinkf  they  are  said  to  have 
been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv*  ii.  56.  &60«  But  about 
this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  camUa,  for  creating  trlbiines  and  plebeian  asdiles,  were 
held  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  coUetgues;  Liv.  iii.  64,  but 
for  creating  curule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the 
consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by 
the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad  Brat.  6. 

The  Ccmiiia  TrilnUa^  for  passing  laws  and  for  triak,  were  held 
by  the  consuls,  prastors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When 
the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  be  by  his  edict  summoned  the 
whole  Roman  people;  but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  pie* 
beiaos,  6<fi*  xv.  17.  Hefiee  they  are  sometimes  called  tamUia 
popwliy  and  sometimes  cmicUvwnpltbis :  In  the  one  the  phrase  was 
pcptdia  justity  in  the  other  plebs  semi.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  .  . 

The  Comitia  Trihuta^  for  electing  magistrates,  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  CXc.  Jiti.  u  \*  iv.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  viK 
30.  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the  forum ; 
sometimes  in  the  capitol;  Liv.  xiLxiii.  10.  and  sometimes  in  the 
ctrcttf  Flamimiusj  Liv.  xxvii.  21.  anaientiy  celledprata  Flamima^ 
or  etVeus  JlppoUnaris  ;  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons^  after  the  expulsion  of  the  D^cemmri,  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum,  there  %vere  separate  places  for  each  tribe,  mark- 
ed out  with  ropes,  Dionys,  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in  Csraar's 
name,  marble  enclosures  {septa  marmorea^^  for  holding  the  C^mi' 
tia  Tribuia^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  prevented  by  va- 
rious causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by  Ag rippa, 
JKo.  liii.  23.  PHn.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tribuia  as  in  the  other  comitia^  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  bee& 
thunder  or  lightning,  (n  ionuisset  aut  falgurAseeiy)  they  could  not 
be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgbnte,  cum  populo  aai  vbfas 
JESSE,  Cic.  in  Vaiin*  8.  Comitiorum  solum  vitium  estfuimerh  Id.  de 
Div.  ii.  18. 
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The  Comitia  Trihuta  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year 
598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust ;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for 
laws  and  trials  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  conUlia*  He 
shared  the  right  of  creatiif^  magistrates  with  the  people;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  be 
nominated  (edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dispersed 
through  the  several  tribes  to  this  efTectr'^^jESAR  Dictator  illi 

TRIBUI.  COMMENDO  VOfilS  ILLUM,  ET  ILLUM,  UT  VE8TRO  SUFFRAGIO 
SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  Sue^  C<BS,  41.  ^ 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election,  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesar's  death.  Suet.  j9ug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  depfived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, Juvenal,  x.  77.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls 
to  himself,  Odd.  Pont.  iv.  9.  6/.  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice 
of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in  fact  determined  the 
whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Dio. 
Cass.  Iviii.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  vot- 
ing to  the  people,  but  without  any  permanent  effect,  Suet.  Calig. 
16.  The  comitiay  however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained. 
And  the  magistrates,  whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the 
prince,  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins,  attended  by  their 
friends  and  connexions,  and  were  appointed  to  their  office  by 
the  people,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Emper- 
ors, seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty.  Suet.  Ozs.  40.  76.  B(k 
Aug.  40.  56.  Ker.  43.  Vit.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
15.  Hist.  i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  consuls,  j^nnaZ.  i.  81.  Sometimes, 
especially  under  good^emperors,  the  same  freedom  of  canvass- 
ing was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success 
as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9.  viii.  23.  Trajan  re- 
strained the  infamous  largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law  against 
bribery,  {ambitus  lege) ;  and  by  ordaining,  that  no  one.  should 
be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  bis 
fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of  estates  in 
Italy,  Td.  vi.  l9.  When  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  was 
transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them  by  open 
votes;  {apertis  refragiis,)  but  the  noise  and  disorder,  which  this 
sometimes  occasioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
adopt  ^  method  of  balloting,  (ad  tacita  suffragia  decurrerc). 
Plin.     ^j.  iii.  20.  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  in- 
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coDveniences,  which  Pliny  says,  the  Emperor  aldne  could  re- 
medy, Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar 
at  the  Camitia^  Dio.  liii.  21.  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel 
he  chiefly  followed,  advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether 
from  the  people,  Dio.  Hi.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at  the 
etection  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes,  with  the  can- 
didates whom  he  recommended,  (cum  suis  candidatis)^  and  soli- 
cited the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself 
gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen,  (ut  tcnus  e 
populo,)  Suet.  Aug.  ^6. 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

Difftrtnt  farms  of  Government^  and  different  Magistrates  dt  different 

times.    . 

■^OOME  was  first  governed  by  kings;  but  Tarquin,  the  7tb 
,  •*-^  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  \he  regal 
government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were 
aDnualJy  created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  CONSULS.  In 
dangerous  conjunctures  a  DICTATOR  was  created  with^bso- 
lute  authority ;  and  when  there  was  a  vacancy  of  utagistrates, 
an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33.  or  according  to 
others,  302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were 
chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  (ad  leges  scribendas).  But 
their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular  government 
Was  again  restored,  X  X  ^^ 
\  As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ;  after  great 
contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310.  that  instead  of  con- 
suls, six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created;  three 
from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians  ;f  who  were 
called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES,  {Tribuni  milium  consulari 
potestate),  Dionys.  xi.  60.  There  were  not,  however,  always 
six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes  only  three,  Liv.  iv.  6.  16.  25. 
and  42.  sometimes'  four,  ib.  31.  35.  &i  44.  and  sometimes  even 
eight,  Id.  v.  1.  Nor  was  one  half  always  chosen  from  the  pa- 
tricians, and  another  half  from  the  plebeians.  They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians  ;  Id.  iv.  25.  44.  50.  &c.  sel- 
'dom  the  contrary, ^tt?.  v.  12.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of 
seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes 
military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians 
was  superior,  or  the  public  exigencies  required;  till  at  last  the 
plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387.  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
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be  chosen  from  their  order,  and  after^rards  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians;  which  however  was  rarely  the  case,  but  th9 
contrary*  From  this  time  the  supreme  power  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  consuls  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla,  A*  U.  B72.  who 
having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  ab^ 
solute  authority.  Under  the  title  of  Dictator,  an  office  which  ha4 
been  disused  above  120  years.  But  Sylia  having  voluntarily 
resigned  his  power  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  au* 
thority  was  again  restored,  and  continued,  till  Julius  Caesar,  bav* 
ing  defeated  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  sub*- 
dued  the  rest  of  his  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused 
himself  to  be  creat(*d  perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  au- 
thority was  never  again  completely  restored.  It  was  indeed 
attempted,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  the  senate-house  on 
the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710.  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the 
other  conspirators ;  but  M^  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Caesar's  foom,  prevented  it.  And  Hlrtius  and  Pansa,  the  con- 
suls of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octavius,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared 
between  them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  ab** 
solute  power  under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  rtipubHcm  amr 
itituendm^ 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  com- 
monly called  the  first  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius, 
A.  U.  693.  VelL  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Odd.  \L  I.  is  justly  reckoned 
the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities 
attending  it^f^For  the  Romans,  by  submitting  to  their  usurped 
authority,  showed  that  they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  b 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When 
that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble 
restraints  against-  the  encroachments  of  power*  Julius  Csesar 
would  nevefr  have  attempted  what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not 
perceived  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable 
to  his  designs. 

Afte^  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Phi^ippi,  A.  U.  712.  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived  Le* 
pidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A. 
V.  723.  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title  of  PRINCE 
or  EMPEROR,  {Pnncepsj  vel  Imperatcr).  The  liberty  of  Rome 
was  now  entirely  extinguished ;  and,  although  Augustus  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  civil  monarchy,  the  government  perpetu- 
ally tended  to  a  military  despotism,  equally  fatal  to  the  charac- 
ters  and  happiness  of  prince  and  people. 
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In  tbe  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
i)eeo  the  only  stated  magistrates,  Lh.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  they,  being 
engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to 
civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  dif- 
ierent  times,  praetors,  censors,  sediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Ac  fft.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magistrates  were  in- 
stituted. 

Of  MAGISTRATES  in  General. 

A  MAGISTRATE  is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority. 
-^^  (Magistratus  est,  qui  prcssitj  Cic.  de  Legg*  iii.  I.  Dicitur 
rnagistratus  a  magistro*  Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus  aliis  potest, 
Festus.) 

Tbe  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  difllerent 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  tbe  same  dis- 
crimination betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  Tbe 
uune  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  tbe  city,  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  prot>ose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act 
as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  army,  Liv.  x«  29.  et  alibi 
passim*  The  civil  authority  of  a  magistrate  was  called  magistra- 
tus or  potestasy  his  judicative  power  j't^mJtch'o,  and  his  military 
command  imperium*  Anciently  all  magistrates,  who  had  the 
command  of  an  army,  were  called  PRiETORES  ^;  (ve/  quod 
fimieros  pr<tireni^  vel  quod  aliis  praessenty  Ascon*  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  ma^t^/ra^e;  as,  Magistratm 
jussii:  or  a  magistracy  ^nSy  Titio  magistratus  datus  esty  Festus* 
So  PO TESTA S ;  as  Haoere  potestatem^  gerere  potestatesy  esse  in 
V.  cum  potestate^  to  bear  an  omce;  Gabiorum  esse  potestasy  to  be 
a  magistrate  of  Gabii,  JuvenaL  x.  99*  Jurisdictionem  tantum  in 
urbt  delegari  magisiratibus  solitamy  etiam  per  proviticias,  potesta- 
TiBus  demandavity  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Magistratus  was  properly  a 
civil  magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city  ;  and  Potestas  in  the 
provinces  (Magistratusy  vel  is,  qui  in  potestate  (HiquA  sit,  ut  putA 
proconsul,  vel  pratory  velaliiy  qui provincias  regunt,  Ulpian.)  But 
ihi»  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  Sallust.  Jug*  63. 

When  amagistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by  the 
people^  in  whose  power  only  it  was,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum 
imperiof  injusto  v.  summo  imperio,(Cum  imperio  esse  dicitur,  cui 
funninatim  est  a  populo  mandatum  imperiumy  Festus.)  Thus,  Absti- 
noUtom  neque  in  imperiisy  tuque  in  magisiratibus  prcestitiiy  i.  e. 
ne^ne  cvm  exercitui  pratssei  ^  jus  belli  gerendi  haberety  neque  ctan 
munera  dvUia  in  uroe  gerrety  Suet.  Cass.  54.  Nemine  cum  imperio 
(military  command)  aut  magistratu  (civil  authority),  tendente 
fuSquamy  quin  Rhodum  diverterety  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magistratus  ^ 
ynperia  capste^  to  enjoy  offices  civil  aad  military,  Id.  Oes,  76 
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But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio,  simply  for  £5^6  consulem^  Liv.  \v.  7. 
and  all  those  magistrates  were  said  Habere  imperium^  who  held 
great  authority  and  power ;  {qui  et  co'ercere  aliquem  possent,  et 
jubere  in  carcerem  duci^  Pauil.  1.  2.  ff.  de  in  jus  vocando,)  as  the 
dictators,  consuls,  and  prastors.  Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any 
thing /?ro  imperio,  IAy,  ii.  56.  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm. 
i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  sediles,  and  qusestors,  were  said  e^^e  sifie  imperio, 
and  to  act  or\]y  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Sometimes  po^e«- 
tas  and  imperium  are  joined ;  thus,  Togaius  in  republic^  cvm  potts- 
tate  imperioque  versatus  estj  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 

Division  of  MAGISTRATES. 

npHE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ordinary 
•■•    a.nd   extraordinary^ ^  greater  and  less,  curule  and  not  curule ; 
also,  into  patrician  diXid  plebeian,  dty  and  provincial  magistrates^ 

The  MaGISTBATUS  ORDINARII  were  those,  who  were 
created  at  stated  times,  and  were  cf)nstantly  in  the  republic ;  the 
EXTRAORDINARU  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those,  who  had,  what 
were  cal led ,  the  greater  auspices,  {(jucb  minoribus  magis  rcia  essentj 
Gell.  xiii.  15.)  The  magistratus  majores  ordinarii  were  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata:  The  cajfraordinrtm  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  {magiMer  egiutum,)  the  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDIiNARII  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  qusestors  :  EXTRA- 
ORDINARU, the  prof ccius  annonce,  dwwiviri  navales,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those,  who  had  the 
right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the 
dictator,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles.  All 
the  rest,  who  had  not  ihat  right^  were  called  NON  CURULES, 
{Curules  magistrhtus  appellati  sunt,  quia  curru  vehcbantuTy  Festus: 
In  quo  curru  sella  curuiis  erat,  ^ supra  quam  considerent^  Gell.  iii. 
18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least 
.idorned  with  ivory;  hence  Horace  calls  it,  curule  ebur^  Ep.  i. 
^.  .33.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn 
occasfqns. 

In  tJie  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  cho- 
sen only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from 
the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  {quern  et  ipswn  patri- 
rium  esse,  eta  patriciis prodi,  necesse  erat,  CIc.  pro  Domo,  14.) 
The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  aediles  and  tribunes  of  the 
commons. 
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Anciently  there  ^ras  na  certain  age  fixed  tfor  enjoying  the 

different  offices,  Cic.  PhiL  v.   17.    A  law  was  first  made  for 

\  this  purpose  (LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  VilUus,  or  (L*  Julius),  a 

tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  5Tm  whence  his  family  got  the 

Q>.  sirname  of  annates,  Liv,  xl.  43*  although  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id,  xxv« 
2.  What  was  the  year  fijced  for  enjoying  each  office  is  not 
fully  ascertained.  See  p«  20.  It  is  certain  that  the  praetorship 
used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  asdileship,  Cic*  FamiL  x. 
25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  consulship,  G*c.  j 
PkiL  V.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who  frequently 
boasts  that  be  had  enjoyed  every  office  fn  its  proper  year, 
(se  suo  quemque  magistratum  anno  gessxsscjj  the  years  appointed 
for  the  different  offices  by  the  lex  Villia  werev  for  the  qussstor- 
sbip  thirty-one,  for  the  aedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the  praetor- 
ship forty,  and  for#ie  consulship  forty-three.  But  even  under 
the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions, 
ibid,  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indulgence  {annos  rtmitte" 
bant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  Plin,  Ep.  vli.  16.  or  the  se- 
nate to  gratify  them,  Z>tb.  liii.  28.  The  /m?  anmlih  however,  was 

.    ^    still  observed,  JPfm.  Ep^j^.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  en- 
ter on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens  : 

^  And  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673.  that 
r  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  preferment? ; 
"^  that  no  one  ^boUld  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor,  nor  consul 
before  being  praetdr ;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within 
ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same  year,  Appian  de 
Bell.  Civ,  i.  p.  412.  Liv.  xxrii.  7.  Cic.  PhiL  xu  6.  Liv.  vii.  40. 
But  these  regulations  also  were  not  strictly  observed.. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  (in 
leges  jurare) ;  Liv.  xxxi.  5.  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial,  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  amiss,  Liv,  xxxvii.  57.  Suet,  Jul,  23. 

*       KINGS. 

T30ME*  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of   absolute  ' 
•""  power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.   They  had 
no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace 

*  la  early  timesi  the  science  of  governmenti  the  most  iotricmte  branch  of  human 

•  knowledge,  because  attaioable  only  by  long  experience  and  deep  reflection)  must 

bave  been  very  imperfect.    The  complicated  provisions,  and  intricate  combinattonsy 

Hecessaiy  for  securing  permanency  to  a  repnbHcan  government}  require  a  degree  oi 

15 
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uritbottt  the  conturrence  of  the  senate  and  people*,  Dimtyi.  \u 
13.  SMmU  Catain.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  direc* 
tion  of  sacred  things,  Diony$.  ii.  14*  as  among  the  Greeks.  Virg. 
\Sln.  iii.  80.     Cic.  Divin*  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  h  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple, or  the  toga prattxta^^  white  robe 
fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crwn^  an  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  ctt* 
rulis,  and  twelve  lictor$i  with  the  fasces  and  secures^  i.  e.  carrying^ 
each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  lAv.  i.  8.  Flor,  i.  5.  Sail.  Cat.  51.  fin.  Dionys*  iii. 
6 1 .  Strab.  v.  p.  2»>0. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabe^a.  The  toga 
prmtexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostiiiie,  and  also  the  latus 
clavusf  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin.  ix.  39*  s.  63. 
viii.  48.  »•  74. 

The  regal  g6vernment  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years,  un- 
der seven  kings,  Romulus^  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hosidita^ 
mincus  MarduSj  L.  Tarquinius  Prisctu^  Servius  Tulltus,  and  X#. 
Tar^tttmW,  sirnamed  SUPERBUS,  from  his  behaviour:  all  of 
whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness,  Liv,  ii.  1. 
Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and  family,  on  account  of 
Uie  violence  offered  by  his  son  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady, 
the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  revolution  was  brought  about 
chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutns. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans 
with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  re* 
tained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regiifacercy  to  act  tyrannically, 
regii  spiritus^  regia  superbm,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PR-ffi- 

golitical  refinement,  and  depth  of  foresight,  beyond  the  reach  of  rode  tribea  of 
arbarians,  trained  only  to  the  eserciee  of  the  chase ;  or  inured  to  a  speciei  of 
piraUcal  warfare  ;  the  image  of  the  haoter*B  toil,  of  his  address,  and  of  his  boldness. 
The  regal,  therefore,  the  most  simple  form  of  government,  was  adopted  at  Rome. 

*  These  things  might  be  expected  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  daring  spirits,  who  at  first  associated  tncmselves  to  Romulus,  or  who 
afterwards  flocked  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  ameliorating  their  fortune,  or  of  gratifying 
their  ambition,  would  readily  see  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head ;  but  would  not 
have  easily  submitted  to  be  despoiled  of  that  power,  whieh  they  had  individually  exer- 
cised over  their  respective  followers,  while  they  lived  in  a  slate  of  independence,  and  « 
carved  out  for  themselves  and  their  attendants  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  by 
their  prowess  or  address.  The  subordinate  classes,  constituting  the  body  of  the  peo* 
pie,  long  habituated  to  live  under  UtUe  restraint,  also  claimed  and  obtained  a  share  in 
the  government. 
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PECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse  under  the 
king,  as  afterwards  the  tnagister  eqtdtum  did  under  the  dictatpr.  ' 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREG- 
NUM,) which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
mulus, on  account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators  shared  the 
«  government  among  themselves*  They  appointed  one  of  their 
number,  who  should  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the 
title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity  for 
the  space  of  five  days;  after  him  another,  and  then  another, 
till  a  king  was  created,  Znn)*  i*  17.     Dionys,  ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  inttrrtx  was  created  to  hold 
the  elections,  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator;  Liv.  iii. 
65.  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by  their  inter- 
cession, lav.  vi.  35. 

ORDIJ^ARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  CONSULS. 

1.  The  first   Creation^  different  names,  and  badges  of 

CONSULS, 

A  FTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244.  two  supreme 
-^^  magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal  authority ; 
that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  not  become  insolent 
by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  4.  JBw- 
trop.  i.  9. 

They  were  ancienUy  called  PRiETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Fes- 
tus;  also  Imperatores,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES,  Varro  de 
BtOCLing.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from 
their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  (a  reipublica  constden- 
do)j  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  consulting  the  senate,  (a  conr 
sidendo  senatuftty)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people,  f^arr.  L.  L.iv. 
14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges,  (a  judicando)^  Quinctilian.  i.  9^ 
From  their  possessing  supreme  command,  the  Greeks  called 
them  "TiiATOi. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  ai)r*"!:cr  ^d^  substituted  {subroga- 
tvM  vel  suffectuB  pM)^  in  hi5  room^  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he 
could  not  hold  ihecomitia  for  electing  new  consuls,  Liv.  zli.  1^ 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  toga prostexta.  sella  curuli'- 
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the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  (sctpio  eburneus)^  and  tweivfe  lictors 
with  the  fasces  and  secures^ 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Ldv.  ii.  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  {men- 
sihus  altemis).  A  public  servant,  called  acce^suSf  went  befur^ 
the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed;  which  custom,  after 
it  had  been  long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  con- 
sulship, Suet.  JtU.  20.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  chil- 
dren, or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the 
fusees  firsij  GelL  iU  15.  Liv,  ix.  8.  According  to  Dionysius 
the  lictors  at  first  preceded  both  consuls^  and  were  restricted 
to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Vclerius  Popticola,  lib*  v.  2.  We 
read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors  attending  the  consuls,  ii.  55,  but  thi9^ 
must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

'  As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  thesanie  badges  with  the 
kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Ltv.  ii.  1.  .^  But  Va- 
lerius, called  POPLICOLA,  (a  popvlo  colendo)^  took  away  the 
securis  from  the  ^C65,  (securimfascibus  ademit)^  i.  e.  he  took  from 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them  the 
right  of  scourging)  at  least  within  the  city,  Dionj^g.  v.  19.  for 
nithout  the  city,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they 
still  retained  the  securis^  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally, 
Liv.  xxiv.  9.  IKont/s.  v.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
had  the  fasces  and  secures  ;^nt  when  they  both  commanded  the 
same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately,  {al- 
ternis  %mperitahant\  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Popticola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the  liberty 
of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magis- 
trate should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus 
appealed  ;  lAv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again 
renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family,  Id.  iii. 
55.  X.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings, 
Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that,  when  the  consuls  came  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fasces  in 
token  of  respect;  Liv.  ii.  T.  and  also  that,  whoever  usurped  axi 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  might.be  slain  with 
impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  Butjhe  power  of  the  consuls  was 
chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons; who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their  proceed- 
ings, {omnibus  actis  intercedere).    Still,  however,  the  power  of 
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tbe  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was  considered 
as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment,  (honorum  pepuli  finis y) 
Cic  pro  Plane.  25* 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  *Cxc.  pro 
J^hir.  35. .  All  the  ^ther  magistrates  were  subject  to  them,  except 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and 
the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  esecnted 
their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed, 
were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They  received  all  let- 
ters from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings 
and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.  The  year^  was 
named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the 
Arcbons,  Cic.  ie  Fat,  9.  Thus,  Jtf.  Tullio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio 
Consulibusj  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome.  Hence  ntmeraPe 
multos  consulesy  for  anno^y  Sen.  Ep.  4.  Bis  jam  posne  tibi  consul 
trigesimus  inUaty  You  are  near  sixty  years  old,  Martial,  i.  16.  3. 
And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annutniyfastosque  reserare^  Plin. 
Pin.  58. 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and 
his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  c^\eTid^T,  {in  fastis).  He  also 
had  the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  beads,  dU- 
jnounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls,  as  they  pass- 
ed by.  Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul 
took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANIMAD- 
VERTERE,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Acilius  the  consul 
ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  Praetor  to  be  broken 
in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice,  because  he  had  not 
risen  up  to  him,  when  passing  by,  Dio.  xxxvi.  10.  &  24.  When 
a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  Motors  always  lowered 
their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
.They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They  appointed  the.  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  See 
Lex  Attilia)^  the  centurions,  and  other  ofiicers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii. 

3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  Phil.  iv. 

4.  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from 
thence  to  Rome,  {Romam  evocare,  excire^  v.  gccire)^  and  punish 
theoEi,  Cic.  in  Verr.X.  33.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  They  had  so  great 
authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the 
republic,  were  considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Cic.  pro 
SctU.  30. 
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In  dangerous  conjuncture^,  the  consuls  were  armed  with  abso- 
lute power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viderent, 
vel  Darent  OPCRAM,  4rc.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  37.  In  any 
sudden 'tumult  or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to 
arms  in  this  form:  Qui  rehpublicav  salvam  esse  velit,  he  se- 
QUATCR,  Ctc»  pro  Rahir.  7.  Tusc.  QwBSt.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate, 
and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  (placita)  of  the  emperors ; 
to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes; 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors ;  Ovid.  Pont,  iv*  5. 
18.  ^  Ep.  ix*  47.  to  exhibit  certain  public  games,  and  shows, 
which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the  republic ;  Cic.  Off*  ii. 
17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c.  They  retained,  how* 
ever,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls,  and  even  greater  external 
pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga  picta  or  palmatay  and  had  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only 
by  those  who  triumphed.  They  also  added  the  stcwris  to  the 
fasces.  • 

3.  The  day  on  wlUch  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  at  di&rent  timestK^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  February, 
(VII.  vel  VI.  Kai.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to 
have  been  expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  i\.  685.  which  was  held  as  a 
festival,  and  called  KEGIFVGIVM^ Pestus;  afterwards  on  the 
first  of  August,  {Kal*  Sext.)  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  consular^  not  of  the  civU  year,  which 
always  began  with  January),  Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the 
Decemviri^  on  the  15th  of  May,  (Id.  Maii)^  Id.  36.  About  fifty 
years  after,  on  the  15th  December,  (Id.  Decemb.)  Liv.  iv,  37.  r. 
11.  Then  on  the  first  of  July,  {Kdl.  Quinctil.)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii. 
20.  which  continued  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  A.  U.  530.  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  March,  (Id. 
Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  (Q.  Fulvio  4^  T.  Jlnnio.  Coss.) 
it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  (in  Kal.  Jan.)  which 
continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  magis- 
tratibus  ineundis)/lj\v.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  81.  iii.  147. 
I  After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginping  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the 
1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
called  CONSULES  DESIGNATIf  and  whatever  they  did  in 
public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority^  not  by 
their/^oioer;  {Q^od  potestate  nondian  poteral,  obtinuit  auctoritate), 
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Cic>  in  Pis.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  might  however  propose  edicts, 
and  do  several  other  things  pertaining  to  their  office,  Dio.  xU  66. 
Among  other  hon'ours  paid  to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked 

their  opinion  in  the  senate.     See  p.  27. The  interval  was 

made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  pertained  to  their  office  ;  and  that  inquiry  might  be 
made,  whether  they  had  gained  their -election  by  bribery.  If 
they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them, 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.  pro  Sytl.  17.  &  32.  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian  and 
other  laws ;  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Murtn*  23.  &;c.  as  happened  to  Au- 
tronius  and  Sylla,  Sail*  Cat.  18.  Cicero  made  the  punishment 
of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  Tullian  law,  which  he  passed 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  additional  penaity  of  a 
ten  years'  exile, /iro  Mur.  32.  in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people,  concerning; 
bribery,  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Paetilius,  a  tribune  of  the  common:^, 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  {aucioribus  patribus ;  lU  novorum 
tnaxtme  hominum  ambitioy  qtd  nundinas  et  conciliabula  obire  soliti 
erantf  comprimeretur\  Li  v.  vii..]5. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  senate  and  peopl<%waited  on  the 
new  consuls  (scJutabant)^  at  their  houses,  (wMch  in  after  limct^ 
was  callisd  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  being  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCESSUS  CON 
SULARIS),  to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their  v6ws,  {vota 
nunctwabant)^  and  sacrificed,  each  of  them,  an  ox  to  Jupiter;  and 
then  began  their  office  (jnunvs  sttum  auspicabantur)^  by  holding 
the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appointment  of  the  Latin 
holidays,  and  about  other  things  concerning  religion,  Ovid.  Pont. 
iv.  4.  &  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic,  post  red.  adQuir. 
5.  RvlL  ii.  34.  Dio.  Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  Liv.^x\xi.  50.  as  they  had 
done  when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64.  65.  And  in  like  manner,  when 
they  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  made 
a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in  their  consul- 
ship4  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws,  Ibid. 
fiut  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from  making  a 
speech,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus 
did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
from  ruin :  which  the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a 
shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn 
was  true;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house, 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  r.  2, 
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4.  The  Provinces  of  the  COlSiSVLS. 

« 

During  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  {provincias  inter 
se  sortieOantur^  aiU  parabanty  vel  comparabant:  provincial  partiti 
sunt)y  Liv.  H.  40.  lii.  10.  22.  57.  el  alibi  passim*  A  province 
(PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metaphorically- 
used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  pri* 
vate  or  public ;  thus,  O  Getaj  provinciam  cepisti  duramy  Ter. 
Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5«  Before  the  Reman  empire 
was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a 
certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  or  a 
certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship, 
Liv.  ii.  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10.  22.  25.  v.  32.  vii.  (>•  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix. 
41.  X.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  fy  15.  Flor.  i.  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate, 
after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office, 
Liv,  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  ei  alibi  passim.  Sometimes  the  same 
province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  42.  xl. 
1.  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites, 
at  the  FurccR  Qaudinoiy  hiv.  ix.  1.  &c.  So  Paulus  Emilias,  and 
Terentius  Varros  were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  &  xxv.  3*  xxvii.  22.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, A.  U.  631,  tfae^senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for 
the  future  consuls,  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  dt 
Prov.  Cons.  2.  Sail.  Jug*  27.  which  they,  after  entering  on  their 
office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  {sorte  vd  comparatione par- 
tUi  sunt).  In  latter  times  the  province  of  a  consul  was  some 
conquered  countr^'^,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  (see  p. 
81.)  which  each  consul,  adcr  the  expiration  of  his  office,  should 
command ;  for,  during  the  time  of  their  consulship,  they  usually 
remained  in  the  city,%  Hence  Cicero  says.  Turn  bella  gertrenos- 
iri  duces  itidpivnty  cum  atispicia^  i.  e.  consulattan  et prmturamy  po* 
suerunty  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  propraetors  and  proconsuls  bad  not 
the  right  of  taking  the  auspices,  {auspicia  non  kabebant)^  Cic. 
Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCE; CONSULARES;  to  the  praetors,  PRiETORI^. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x^  2^.  Sicily  to  P. 
Scipio,  xxviii.  38.    Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus^  to 
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L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  xxxvit*  1.  This  was 
said  to  be  done  extra  ordinenh  extra  sorttm  vel  5ui«ior^e,  sine  ann- 
parationef  Id.  iii,^.  vi.  30.  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces 
of  the  cotisuUand  praetors.  Inappointing  the  provinces  of  the 
praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative ;  but  not  in 
Uiose  of  the  consals,  Ctc  de  Prov*  Com.  8.  Sometimes  the  people 
revi^rsed  what  the  senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces. 
Thus  tbe  war  against  Jugnrtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to 
Metellus,  was  given  by  the  people  to  Marius,  SalL  Jug.  73.  And 
'  the  attempt  of  Marius;  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get 
tbe  oommand  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from 
Sylla  to  himself  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  civil  war  at  Rome,  Plvtarck.  in  Mar.  ^  Sytt.  Jlppian*  de 
Bell.  Civ.  ].  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague  Bibu- 
lus,  the  care  of  the  woods  And  roads,  Suet,  Jul.  19.  C8esar,'by 
means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a 
new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with 
the  addition  of  Illyricum»  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Ibid.  22. 
Cic.pro  Dofn.  9.  in  Vatm.  lb.  and  soon  after  also  Transalpine 
Gaul  from  the  senate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8.  which  important 
command  was  afte^^v'ards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years, 
by  the  Trebonian  law;  Liv.  Epit.  105.  Ctc.  de  Prav.  Cons.  S. 
EpisU  I^am.  i.  7.  (See  p.  36.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate;  Liv.xxix.  19.  which  regulation  how- 
ever was  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv. 
X.  18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly*  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate;  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  (abrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxtx.  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  Consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Jjiv.  xxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  com- 
mand. Id.  V.  33.  ' 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46.  and  that  for  these  five 
years,  while  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  disqualified,  the  sena- 
tors of  consular  and  prsetorian  rank,  who  bad  never  held  any 
foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among 
themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  government  of  Cilicia 
fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  iiu  2.  Caesar  made 
^  law^  that  the  praetorian  provinces  should  not  be  held  longer 

16 
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than  a  year,  nor  tbe  oonsular  more  than  two  years.  But  this 
law,  which  is  much  praised  by  CieerOi  was  abrogated  by  Anto*^- 
ny,  C»e.  Phil.  i.  8. 

f^    S.  From  vskat  Order  the  CONSULS  iser«  creuiedi 

The  consuls  trere  at  first  chosen  only  frotp  tbe  patricians,  b\it 
afterwards 'also  Trom  the  plebeians*  This  important  change, 
although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately 
occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
a  nobleman,  bad  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married 
to  Sulpieius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo, 
a  plebeian.  While  the  latter  was  one  day  visiting  her  sister, 
the  lictor  of  Sulpieius,  who  was  then  military  tribune,  happen- 
ed to  strike  the  door  with  bis  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magis- 
trate returned  home  from  tbe  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  un- 
acquainted witb  that  custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  whicl^ 
made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance. 
This  stung  her  to  the  quick;  and  upon  her  return  home  she 
could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father  seeing  her  de<« 
jected,  asked  her  if  all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not 
give  a  direct  answer :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew 
from  her  a  confession,  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connect- 
ed with  a  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her 
sister's  husband.  For,  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law^ 
that  the  military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  Lit.  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty-four  years 
after  their  first  institution,  A.  U.  311.  to  A.  U.  355.  no  one  pie- 
beian  had  been  created,  Zas.  v.  12.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  after- 
wards. Liv.  V.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore,  consoled 
his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should  soon  see  the  same 
honours  at  ber  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To 
eflTect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son«in«law,  and  one 
L.  Seztius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  bad 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  tbe  conunons, 
JUv.  vi.  35»  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten-y^ars, 
ibid.  42.  for  five  yaars  they  suflbred  no  curule  magistrates  to  be 
created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls 
created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  42. 

li.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  £n>-  vii.  1.  and  tbe 
secondyear  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stole,  ibid.  2.  from  whom  tbe 
law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called 
LEX  LICINI A,  ibid,  21.  Sometimes  bothoonsulswere  plebeians, 
Id.  uiii.  31.  which  was  early  allowed  by  kw,  vii.  42.    But  this 
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rarely  happened:  tbe  paUici»n9  for  the  mort  part  engrofised  that 
honour;  Liv.  xiu  18.  19.  ti alibi pammf  SM.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in 
RulL  ii.  1.  The  Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  chosen  from  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4.  &  5.  as  did 
afterwards  also  the  people  of  Capua,  Id*  xjctiii*  C».  but  both  these 
demands  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigaer,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Corne- 
lius Balbus,  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  44«  FeU.  ii.  51.  ^a  native  df  Cadie ; 
who  became  so  rich,  that,  at  his  death,  he  kft  each  of  the  citi- 
zens residing  at  Rome,  25  drachma^  or  denarii,  i.  e.  16«.  W*  3^. 
Dios  xiviii.  32. 

6.  Tke  Legal  Age,  and  ether  ReqairiUe/or  tnjotfing  the  Consvlship. 


Thk  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (MUs  CONSULA- 
RIS)  was  forty-three,  Cic»  PhiL  v.  17.  and  wuoerer  was  made 
consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year,  {sua 
anno)^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  9. 

'  Bdbre  one  i^uld  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
g-one  through  pBe  inferior  offices  of  qusstor,  asdiie,  and  prsetor*  * 
It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  pri« 
Vate  station,  (see  p.  94.)  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a 
second  time,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years»Z4V«  vii.  48.  x.  13. 
r  But  these  regulations  wer^noi  always  observed.  /  In  ancient .. 
times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and 
ev^n  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many 
persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without 
asking  it,  Cic.  Amie.  3.  and  several  below  the  legal  age ;  thu8» 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  at  twenty-three,  Liv*  vii.  2t>.  Scipio  Afri* 
caaus  the  elder,  at  twbnty-eight ;  Id.  xxv.  2.  xzvi.  ld»  xxviii.  38. 
and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight ;  Id.  Epii.  stlix*  T.  Quinctius 
F4Q3!rfntis^  when  not  quite  30;  Plutarch.  Pompey,  before  he  was 
full  thirty-six  years  old;  (£cr  S.  C.  legibus  solnius  ctmtfd  anti  Jiebat, 
qudm  ilium  magiitraium  per  leges  capert  licuUsetf  i.  e.  before  by 
law  he  could  be  made  sedile ;  which  was  the  first  office  proper- 
ly called  Magietratus,  although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to 
the  quaestorsnip  and  tribuneship,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Maml.  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  with- 
out intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  lAv.  Epit.  67.  who  was  seven 
times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence,  ibid,  ef 
68.  &  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls  without  having 
previously  borne  any  curule  office ;  Liv.  xxy.  42.  xxxii.  7.  Dio. 
xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of 
ten  years,  Lh.  passim.  And  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit 
Caesar  jto  stand  candidate  in  his  absence,  or  to  retain  his  pro* 
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ViQce>  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Pompey, 
which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction ^f  liberty,  Cms,  de  hettm 
civ.  i.  2.  £  3. 

1.  Jllterations  in  the  Conditim  of  ihe  CONSULS  tender  the 

EmperoTM. 

TULIUS  CJESAK  reduced  the  power  of  the  consub  to  a  mere 
•^  name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator.  Suet.  76.  all  the 
other  magistrates  were  subject  to  hinu  Although  the  usual 
form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomina- 
tion of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  S%ui.  Jtd.  41. 
&  76.  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time,  LHo,  xliii. 
1.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the  consulship 
when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he  chose  to  sue* 
ceed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the  Farthians.  he  set- 
tied  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years  to  come,  {Consu- 
les  ei  tribunos  plebis  in  bimniunh  quo$  voluii),  Cic.  Att.  xiy.  6. 
Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting  consuls 
at  any  time,  foiLa  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan*  v.  397.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Ctc.  Fam, 
vii.  30.  Dio4  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  great- 
er number  with  honours.  Under  Ccnnmodus,  there  were  twenty- 
five  consuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a 
year  was  twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of 
ORDINARII,  the  others  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minores, 
JDio.  xlviii.  36. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ix. 
13*.  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the 
same  fortaialities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  Plin, 
Pan.  63.  04.  65.  69.  77.  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate 
after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a 
set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  13.  18.  Paneg.  2.  90.  91.  93.  when  it 
was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues ;  which  was  called, 
HoNoas,  vel  in  honorex  principis  censbre,  Id.  Pan.  54.  because 
they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were  first  asked  their  opi- 
nion as  consuls  elect.  {See  p.  26.  &  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny 
afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads,  which  he  used  on  that 
occasion,  and  published  them  under  the  name  of  PANEG YRT- 
CUS,  (i.  e.  xoyo$  fUmiyuf9,xoiy  oratio  in  canventu  habiiaj  a  Haa/fpf^Hy 
cwiventus^  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.)  KetiXB  Tragano  Augusta  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors,  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with 
the  title,  without  enjoying  the  ofiice  of  consuls,  (CONSULES 
iiONORARII) ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  had  never 
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been  consiib  or  praetors,  on  account  of  some  public  service,  ob- 
tained tbe  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the 
place  of  those  who  had  been  consul^  or  praetors,  {loco  cansulari 
YelpraloriOf  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v.  17.  Liv.  Epit.  IIB.)  which  was 
called  auctoritas  vel  sententia  cormdarU  aut  prtztoria^  Cic.  in  Vatin. 
7.  in  Balb.  25.  So  Alhctus  inter,  pratorios,  Plin«  £p.  i.  14« 
Pallanti  senatus  ornanienta  prcetoria  decrevity  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those,  who  had  been  consuls,  were  called  CONSULARES, 
Ck.  Fam^  xii.  4.  &c*  as  those  who  had  been  praetors,  were 
called  Pit£TORlI;.  aediles,  iSDlLITII;  qumtors,  QU£S- 
TOJIIL 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  naipe,  A.  U.  129dr 
But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  tbe  first 
yearof  their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created  two  consuls  annu- 
ally; wbose  office  ft  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the 
one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Constantinople. 

II.  PR^TORS. 

1 .  Institution  and  poner  of  the  PRiETOR. 

nPHE  ntyne  of  PR-ETOR  {is  qui  prait  jure  it  exercitu^  Varro, 
■*•  fi^^a/tfffii)i  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magistrates, 
Iav.  iii*  65.  Aicon»  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is  called  Prator 
memmusj  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in 
almost  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for  that  purpose,  A.  IT.  ^89.  to 
whom  the  name  of  ^RiBTOR  was  thenceforth  appropriated. 
He  was  at  first  created  only  from  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of 
compensation,  for  the  consulship  being  communicated  to  tbe 
plebeians;  but  afterwards,  A.  y«-4r8.  also  from  the  plebeians, 
LA.  viii.  15.  The  piiaetor  was  n.ext  in  dignity  to  the  consuls, 
tnd  was  created  at  the  €i^mitia'Cmbmata  with  the  same  auspi- 
ces as  the  consuls;  whence  he  was  called  their  colleague^'  Liv.  vii. 
I.viii.  32.  Geli.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  praetor  was 
Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  sonHo  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who 
died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii.  1. 

When  one  prsetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor  was 
added,  A.  U.  'Mi^.  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citi- 
zens and  them,  {qui  inter  dves  Komanoi  et  peregrinos  jus  diceret, 
Liv.  Epit.  xix,— xxii.  35.)  hence  called  PR^TOR  PERE- 
GRINUS. 
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The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  cast- 
ing lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  pr»tor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens 
was  called  PR£TOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honourable; 
whence  he  was  called  Prjbtor  honoratus,  Ovid  Fast,  u  62.  Ma* 
JOR,  Ft$tUB  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him 
and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  he  supplied  their  place,  (mtmus  cansuiare  suMtinebat), 
Cic.  Fam,  10.  12.  He  presideld  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  might  coifirene  the  senate ;  but  only  when  something  new 
happened,«Q'c.  Fam.  xii.  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certaiD 
public  games,  as,  the  Ludi  ApoUinares;  Li  v.  xxvii.  23.*  tbeGtr* 
censian  and  Mj^galensian  games  -,  Juvenal,  zi.  192.  and  therefore 
had  a  particular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such  people ;  at 
least  under  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  u  17.  When  there  was 
no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  tb«  senate, 
that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  (sarla  tecia 
exigebat)y  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above  ten 
days,  Cic,  PhiL  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  prsetor  in  the  admintstration  of  justice  was 
expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,piCO,  ABlJltCO^Prcetor 
PABAT  actionem  et  judicet  ^  the  praetor  gave  the  form  oia  writ 
for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and 
appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  diccbat  /u^, 
.  pronounced  sentence ;  addiccbat  bona  vel  darnna^  adjudged  the 
goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  iis  diebua  hmc  tria  verba  fan 
licebat.)  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer 
justice,  were  called  NEFASTh 

Rle  nefastus  erity  per  qwm  tria  verba  sileniur: 
Fastus  enf,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 

2.  EDICTS  of  the  PRiETOR. 

The  PrfBtor  Urbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after  hav- 
ing sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict 
(EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  (JPormtcfa),  according  to  which 
he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  year ;  whence  it  is  called 
by  Cicero,  LEX  ANN¥A,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  i.  42.  Having  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDI- 
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CBBAT)  from  the  AM^rOy  (cum  in  concionem  adscendisset),  what 
method  he  was  to  observe,  (jtue  observaturva  esset)^  in  admini- 
steWog  justice,  Cie-  de  Fin,  ii.  22.  This  edict,  he  ordered  nc»t 
only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  PlauL  in  Prolog.  Pmntdi  1 1  •  l)itt 
also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing,  (Scriptwn  in  ALBO,) 
L  e.  m  tabula  dtalbnta^  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  (alhis  literiB  notatd)^ 
publke  proponi,  unde  de  PL  A  NO,  (i.  e.  de  humo),  recti  legi  posset) ; 
in  large  letters,  {hteris  majuscutisi)  Suet.  Calig.  41  •  These  words 
used  commonly  to  he  preftxed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM, 
&ut.  Jul.  80.  VitdL  14.  Plant,  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  hi^ 
predecessors,  were  called  TRALATITIA;  those,  which  he 
framed  himaelf,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part 
of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  yel  NOVUM,  Cic.  in 
rerr.  i.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of*  the  year, 
altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic,  m  Verr.  i.  41. 
46.  this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate;  A.  U. 
585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  6H6.  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius 
got  passed  to  the  great  offence  of  the  nobility,  Ut  Prabtorf.s 
EX  EDicTis  sDid  PERPETDis  JUS  DicERENT,  i.  c.  that  the  pra;- 
tprs,  in  administering  Justice,  should  not  deviate  from  their  form, 
Vhich  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office,  Ascon.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Corn.-^Dio.  Cass.  36.  c  22.  ^  23. 
From  .this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors,  (jus  PR^TORIUM) 
became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  begatn  to  study  their  edicts 
with  particular  attention;  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5.  some  also  to  com- 
ment on  them^  Gtll.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Ha 
drian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into  onr, 
and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Satvius  Julian,  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian ;  which  was  thereafter 
called  EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
and  no  doi^bt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous 
code  of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled 
by  order  of  the  Eknperor  Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict,  which  the  praetor  published,  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  et  RErENTiNA), 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBA- 
NUM,  ihid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROVINXIALE,  ibid,  46. 
Sidliensey  45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Praior  Urbanus  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  that  the  Prcstor  Peregrinus  adminiatered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  actrording  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic. 
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Fam.  xiiu  59.  And  it  appears  that  in  certaid  c^ses  be  might 
even  be  appealed  to  for  relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  Prcetor 
Urbanusj  Cic..  Verr.  i.  46,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Caes.  de  BelK  Cf  v. 
iii.  20.  Dioxlii.  22.  V     . 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  praBtor.; 
the  kings,  Lio.  i.  32.  ^  44.  the  consuls^  Liv.  ii.  24.  viil.  6.  the 
dictator,  Liv.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Lir.  xliii.  14.  J^ep.  in 
Cat.  1.  GelL  xv.  11.  the  curule  a&diles,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  rlavi. 
Captiv.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commgns,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
41.  the  quaestors,  ibid^  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cfc. 
EpisU  passim ;  and  under  the  emperors,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c.  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the 
pontifices  and  decemviri  sacrorvm^  Liv,  xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valer. 
Maxn  viii.  2«  1.  and  in  particular,  the  pontifex  maximus^  Tacit* 
Hist,  ii,  91.  Gell.  ii.  28.  All  these  were  called  HONORATI, 
Liv.  XXV.  5.  Ovid.  PonL  iv.  6. 2.  or  Honore  honesiati^  Sail.  Cat,  35* 
htmorihus  konoraii^  Vellei.  ii.  124.  honore  vel  honoribus  t»i,  Flor. 
i.  13.  Cic.  FJacc.  19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived 
from  their  edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But 
of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were  the  roost  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also 
called  ediday  but  usually  rescripta.    See  p.  39. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts,  took  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus,  Consvles  dim  viros  primarios 
atque  amplissimos  civitatis  mvUos  in  consilium  advoc&ssenU  de  con' 
silii  sententia  pronunci&nmi,  ^e.  Cic.  Verr..  iii.  7.  and  sometimes 
of  one  another;  thus,  Cim  collegium  prcetoriwn  tribuni  pleb*  adki- 
buissentj  tU  res  niunmaria  de  commtmt  sententia  constituereiur ;  con- 
scripserunt  covimimiter  edictum^  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  q%i»d 
communiter  compositumjuerat^  solus  edixitf  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise 
called  Edicium.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it 
was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time;  and  then  what  was  called 
z^eremptory  summons  was  given,  (EDICTUM  PEREMPTORI- 
L  M  dabatur^  quod  disceptaiionem  perimeret,  i.  e.  ultra  tergiversari 
non  pateretur^  which  admitted  of  no  farther  delay) ;  and  if  any 
one  neglected  it,  he  was  called  contumacious^  and  lost  his  cause. 
Sometimes  a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and 
was  called  Unum  pro  omnibus,  or  unum  pro  tribus.  We  read 
of  the  senators  being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy,  by  an 
edict  of  the  praetor,  Liv.  xliii.  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA ; 
as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a 
thing;  €ic.  CcBcin.  3.  14.  31.  Ora^  i.  Ip.  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
UrbanitQfis  possessionem  quibusvis  intebdictis  defendamus^  Fam. 
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vii.  32.  also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing; 
whence  Horace,  Sat.  \i.  3.  21 T.  Int£rdicto  htdc  (sc.  insano) 
omne  adimat  jtis  prcetor^  u  e.  bonis  interdicaty  the  pretor  would 
take  from  hira  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him 
a  curator,  A/.  EpisL  i.  1.  102.  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  {qu(R  furiosis  et  malt  rem  gerentibus  Ironis  interdici  iube- 
bat),  Cic.  dc  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRiETOR. 

The  praetor  was  atterrded  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  the  fasces^  Piaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  and  by  six 
lictors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pratextOf  which  he 
assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after 
having  offered  up  vows,  {votis  nuncupatis),  in  the  capitol. 

When  the  prastor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comi- 
tium^  on  a  TRIBUNAL,  (m,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali)^  which  was 
a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,  {suggestum  v.  -u«),  in  which  was 
placed  the  Sella  Curulls  of  the  praetor,  Cie.  Verr.  iii.  38.  Mart.  xi. 
99.  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set 
upright  before  him*  The  Tribunal  was  made  of  wood,  and 
moveable,  Cic.  in  Flat.  14.  Suet.  C<zs.  84.  so  large  as  to  contain 
the  ASSESSORES,  or  counsel,  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i. 
37.  and  others.  Brut.  84.  in  the  form  of  a  square,  as  appears  from 
ancient  coins.  /  But  when  spacious  halls  were  erected  ronndthe 
Forum,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  called  BASlLICiB,  or 
Regia  sc.  adts  vel.  poWicu^,  Suet*  Aug.  31.CaIig.  37.  Stat.  Silv. 
u  i.  29.  (BckrOMMc  $'oa«)  Zosim.  v.  2.  Joseph.  A,  xvii.  11.  from 
their  largeness  and  magnificence,  the  Tribunal  in  them  seems  to 
have  been  of  stone;  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Vitruv.  v. 
].  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  Comua^  Tacit.  Annal.  i. 
75.  or  Partes  Primores,  Suet.  Tib.  33.  The  first  Basilica  at  Romo 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor,  A. 
U.  566.  hence  called  Porda,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  11.  as  also  did  the 
advocates,  Id.  de  Orat.  i.  62.  the  witnesses,  Id.  Flacc.  10.  and 
hearers,^ru^  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Svbstllia  is  put  for  the 
act  of  judging,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  or  of  pleading,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i»  8. 
ii.  33.  thus,  Versatus  in  utrisque  svbsdliis  cum  summqfama  etfidc  ; 
i*  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subselhis 
AUenus,  &c.  i.  e.  camidicus^  a  pleader,  in  Cctcil,  15.  For  such 
were  said  habitare  in  subselliis^  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselliis  in  otivm 
se  conferre,  to  retire  from  pleading,  Id.  Orat,  ii.  33. 
^^Tbe  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,  (judicia 
f  '  ^  17 
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txercebant)j*iii  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  onlj  subseUia  ;>lBa  the 
tribunes,  plebeian  aediies,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascon*  in  Cic.  Sue/. 
Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  th&  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  iubtelliay  Gic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  longi 
subsellii  judication  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing^  Cic* 
Fam.  iii.  9«  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  be. 
thus,  senatoria  subsellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  septma  siAsellia, 
the  seats  of  the  Equitest  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  anytime,  or  in  any  place,  whether  sit- 
ting or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE,  initrloqvij 
discutere,  E  vel  DE  PLANO;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex 
aquo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  nonproy  vel  t  (rt- 
bunalit  aut  CiT  supenort  loco  ;  which  expressions  are  opposed  to 
the  former :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  important  affairs  he 
judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal:  whence  atquthat  agebantur  in 
conventu  palam,  de  sella  ac  de  loco  stweriore,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparit^res)  of  the  prae- 
tor, besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  recorded  his 
proceedings,  {qui  acta  in  tabulas  rejerreni)^  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78.  & 
79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaim- 
ed aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before 
noon ;  when  it  M'as  mid-day,  and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or 
three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr.  deling.  Lat.  v. 9.' 

4.  The  number  of  PRiETORS  at  different  times. 

While  the«  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  were 
only  two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other  praetors  welre  add- 
ed to  govern  them,  Uv:  Epit,  20.  and  two  more  when  Hither 
and  Farther  Spain  were  subduedf^J^of-  xxxii.  27.  &  28.  In  the 
year  571,  only  four  praetors  were  created  by  the  Baebian  law, 
which  ordained,  that  six  praetors  and  four  should  be  created 
alternately;  Liv.  nl.  44.  but  this  regulation  seems  not  to  have 
been  long  observed. 

Of  these. six  praetors,  two  only  remained  in  the  city;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  th»ir  office,  set 
out  for  their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  province, 
as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement.  Lie.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between  citi- 
£ens  and  foreigners,  lAv.  xxv.  3.  zxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv.  41. 
and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  ex« 
empted  from  military  service,  Id.  xxiiit  32. 
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The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Perigrinus  administered  justice  only 
in  private  or  lesser  causes;  but  in  public  or  important  causes, 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one 
or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  {qtie  gucBstioni  praess&ni^  Cic*  pro 
Ciuent.  29.  qucsrerentf  qutzstiones  piSUcas  veljudicia  extrcerentj 
Llv.  iv«  51.  zxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called 
QU£SITORES,or  Qtt(S5/oreipanc{c/u,  whose  authority  lasted  on- 
ly till  the  trial  was  over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  w  as  created  for  . 
holding  trials,  Liv.  ix.  26.  But  A.  U.  604.  it  was  determined, 
that  the  Prmtor  Urbanus  and  Peregrintts  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  usual  jurisdictions;  and  that  the  four  other  praetors 
should  during  their  magistracy  also  remain  in  the  city,  and  pre- 
side at  public  trials :  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion,  (de  re- 
petundis)  ;  another,  concerning  bribery,  {de  ambUu) ;  a  third, 
concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  {de  majestatej ;, 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury,  {depectda- 
tu).  These  were  called  QUESTTOTNES  PERPETU^,  Oc. 
finiL  26.  because  they  were  annually  assigned  {nuxndabani'ur)  to 
particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  (qui  perpetud  exercerent),  according  to  a  certain  form  pre- 
scribed by  law :  so  that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  mak- 
ing a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors  t^ 
preside  at  them,  who  shoulcl  resign  their  authority  when  the 
trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious 
happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  them* 
selves,  or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then 
they  were  said  extra  ordinem  quferere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius» 
for  violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deoy  or  Good  God- 
dess, Cic.  AtU  i.  13. 14.  &  16.  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  Cic,  pro  MU.  &c. 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  qucsstionei perpetucBj  by 
adding  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine  faUiy  concerning  forgers 
of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c. 
ie  SICARIIS  tt  VENEPICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person 
with  weapons  or  poison ;  et  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account 
he  created  two  additional  praetors,  A.  U«  672;  some  say  four. 
Julius  Caesar  increased  the  number  of  praetors,  first  to  ten,  A. 
U.  707.  Dio.  xlii.  51.  then  to  fourteen,  Id*  xliii.  47.  afterwards 
to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  TadL  Hist.  iii.  37.  Under  the  tritanviri^ 
there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year,  Dio.  xlviii.  43.  53.  Augus- 
tus reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten  ;  xliii.  32.  buf. 
afterwards  made  them  sixteen.  Pompon,  de  orig.jur,  ii.  28.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death, 
Jlnnd.  i.  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and 
sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  20.    Claudius  added  two  praetors  ' 
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for  the  cognizance  of  trusts^  {qui  de  fideicomniissii  jus  dictreni). 
The  number  then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  prsetors  were  conferred  on  the  prafectw  prcstorio,  and  other 
magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course 
sunk  in  their  importance  :  under  Valentinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty 
Tiame,  {inane  ^nomen)^  Boeth.  de  consol.  pbilos.  iii.  4.  vas  at 
last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under  Justinian* 

III.  CENSORS. 

npWO  magistrates  were  first  created,  A*  U.  312,  for  taking  aa* 
-■'  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  tlrelr 
fortunes,  {censui  agendo);  whence  they  were  called  CENSO- 
RES,  Liv:  et  Feat.  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censioneniy  id  est  arbitrium^ 
censeretur  populuSf  Vam  L*  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  consuls,  being 
engaged  in  wara  abroad,  or  commotions  at  home,  had  no  leisure 
for  that  business,  {non  consulU^us  opera  erat^  sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis 
non  vacabat  id  negotium  agere) ;  the  census  had  been  intermitted 
for  17  years,  Liv.  iii.  92.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid^ 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  ^milius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their  power 
should  continue  only  a  year  an^a  half,  {Ex  qtdnqinnali  annua  ac 
semestris  censura  facia  est)^  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  exceptXhe 
lictors. 

Tip  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persms  of  consular  dignity;  at  first  only  from  the  patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians,  f  The  first 
plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  also 
had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv»  vii.  22.  Afterwards 
a  law  was  maiie,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a 
plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Lav.  Epit^ 
#9.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censors,  who  had  neither 
been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv,  xxvii.  6.  and  11.  but  not  so  after 
the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Pkncus,  under  Augus- 
tus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRIVATI),  Dio.  liv. 
2.  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor ;  all  besides  him  being  called 
by  that  name,  Fell.  ii.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et  Plin.  passim^ 
'  The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small;  but  afterwards  it 
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became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject  to 
theiD,  (ctnsoribus  mbjectit  Li  v.  iv*  24.)  Ilcnce  the  censorship  is 
cajlet],  by  Plutarchi  the  summit  of  all  preferments  {omnium  hono^ 
mm  aptx^  vel  /o^itfitim,)  in  Cat.  Maj.  and  by  Cicero,  majeiira 
pudoris  tt  modtstia^  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed 
more  bonoarable.than  that  of  Consul;  as  appears  from  ancient 
coins  and  statues :  and  it  was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of 
nobility,  to  be  sprung  from  a  censorian  family,  Valer.  viii.  13. 
TacU.  Ann.  iii.  28.  HisU  iii.  9. 

Tbe-i>ftce  <5f  the  cehsors^as  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes, 
and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  dt  leg.  iii.  3. 

The  censors  took  the  unsus  in  the  Campus  Martius,  "■  Seat- 
ed in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other 
officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their  classes  and 
centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Lio.  xxix.  37.  to  be  called 
{cUart)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their 
fortunes,  family,  &c«  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius 
ToUius  {Set  p.  89).  At  the  same  time,  they  reviewed  the  senate 
and  equestrian  order,  supplied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and 
inflicted  various  marks  of  disgrace  {noias  inurebant)  on  those 
who. deserved  it.  A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  senate- 
heuse,  (senatu  movebant,  vel  ej%ciebmt\  (see  p.  21.)  an  eques  they 
deprived  of  his  public  horse,  {eqiturh  adxmebani)  (see  p.  42.)  and 
any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honourable  to  a 
less  honourable  tribe,  {iribu  movebant);  or  deprived  him  of  all 
the-'privilegos  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  {mrarium  fa- 
xiibi^nt^  Liv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  dlbo  centurice  su<s,  sedad  hoc 
essei'civis  iantumj  ui  pro  capiie  suo  tributi  nomine  aera  penderet, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabulas  Cceri- 
tum^  vel  inter  Cceriies  referebanty  i.  e.  jure  sx^ragii  prlvabant ; 
Gell.  xvi.  13.  Strab*  v.  p.  220.  Hence  CcBritecera  digni^  worth- 
less persons,  Horat  Ep,  i.  6.  63.  But  this  last  phrase  does  not 
often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use  JErarium  fa- 
cere  ;  in  vel  intir  oerarios  referre.  This  mark  of  disgrace,  was  also 
inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eques,  and  was  then  always  added  to 
the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ;  thus,  Cete^ores  Ma- 
Mercumf  qui  fuerat  dictator^  tribu  moverunJ^.  octuplicaioque  censu, 
(i«  e.  having  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate  eight  times  more 
than  it  ought,  that  thus  be  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times 
more  tribute),  csrarium  fecerunt^  Liv.  iv.  24.  Omncsy  qvos  senatu  . 
ffn^^erunt^  quibusque  equoM  ademerunt^  cerarios  fecerunt^  et  tribu  mo- 
perunt,  xlii.  10.  The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometimes 
agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect ;  ^  Claudius  negabat,  Suf- 
frogH  tatianem  injussu  popuk  censorem  cuiquam  homini  adnure  posses 
Jfeque  mim  si  tribu  movere  posset^  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutart 
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jubere  tribtimy  idea  omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emovere  posse  :  id  est, 
civUalem  libertaiemque  eripere^  noti  ^6t  cens^atur  finirt^  sedcensu  ex- 
eludere^     Hmc  inter  ipsos  disceptata^  ^c.  Liv.  xlv*  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what 
evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judgect  proper;  but,  when 
they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed  njr^^  -^ 
son  to  their  censure,  Ldv*  xxxix.  42.  which  was  called  SUB- 
aCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cie.pro  Ctnent.  43.  &  44.  Sometimes 
an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch, 
in  71  Q.  Fiamui. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  indicting 
any  censure,  {ut  alter  de  senatu  moveri  velit^  alter  retineat ;  ut  alter 
in  ararios  referri^  aut  tribu  moveri  jubeat^  alter  vetet,  Cic.  ibid% 
"fres  ejecti  de  senatu  /^  retinuit  quosdam  Lepidus  a  collega  prateritos^ 
Liv.  xL  51.)  but  they  might  even  stigmatize  one  another,  JUv. 
xzix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrol- 
led by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  censors,  (ex  formula  ab  Romanis  censor^ms  data)^  and 
an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv.  xxlx.  15. 
So  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condi-  | 
tion  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid,  St,^        ^  I 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  were  said,  censian  agere  vel  habere  ;  Cense  re  populi 
civitates,  soboles^  familiaSy  pecwiiasque,  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Rifp-re  m 
censum^  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.  or,  censui  ascribere^  Tacit* 
AnnaLxiii.  51.  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an 
estimate  of  their  fortunes^  &c.  were  said  C£nseri  modum  agri^  man- 
cipiq^pecuniasy  Sic,  sc»  secundum  ye\  quod  adj  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  s.  80^ 
Projiteri;  in  censumdeferrevel  dedicare^  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95. 
annus  deferre  vel  censeri :  thus,  CL.  annos  census  est  Claudii  Cessa- 
ris  censura  T.  FvUonius  Bononiensis^  idque  collatis  ctnsit*us  quos 
ante  detuleratf  terum  apparuit^  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes 
also  censere ;  thus,  Prasdia  censere^  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's 
farms,  Cic.  Flacc.  33.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Prmdia  censui  censendoy  sc. 
apta  ;  i.  e.  quorum  census  censeri,  pretium  cestimari  ordinis  et  tri-  . 
buti  causA potest  ^  farms,  of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid. 
Hence  censeri^  to  be  valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estima- 
tion ;  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Vol.  Max.  v.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Senec» 
Ev.  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De  quo  censeris^  amicus^  from  whom  or  on 
wiiose  account  you  are  valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  ult.  Prioatus 
Hits  CENSUS  erat  brevis^  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  lb.  13.  ex^us,  £p.  i.  1.  43.  tenuis^  Id.  7.  76.  Equestris, 
V.  'ter,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques  ;  CCCC.  mUlia  nvmmOm^  400,000 
sesterces^  Plin.  Ep*  i.  19*  Senatorius,  of  a  senator,  Sxiet.  Ve^ 
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ir.  Homo  sine  ctnsu,  Cic.  Place.  52.  Ex  censu  iribtda  conferre^ 
Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cidlta  major  censu,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 323.  Dat 
census  honores^  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8. 56.  Centm  partus  per  vulnera^ 
a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9.  Demiitere  censum  in  visceray 
u  e.  bona  oUigurirey  to  eat  up,  Id.  Met,  viii.  846.  Romani  census 
pop^ii,  the  treasury,  Lmcou*  iii.  157.  Breves  extendere  census,  to 
make  a  small  fortune  go  far»  Martial*  zii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the  old, . 
when  it  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They  let  the  pubw 
lie  lands  and  tazes,'fvXsee  p.  75.)  and  the  regulations  which  they 
prescribed  to  the  farmers-general  (mancipibus  v.  publicanis)  were 
called  Leges  vel  Tabulce  Censories,  Cic.  Veil.  iii.  6.  in  RulK  i.  3. 
Polyh.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  re- 
pairing the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticos,  Sua,  {opera 
pvblica  mdificanda  et  reficienda  REDEMPTOKIBUS  locabant) ; 
which  they  examined  when  finished,  {probavervnlf  i.  e.  recte  ei 
ex  ordine facta  esse  pronunciaveruni) ;  and  caused  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  {sarid  iecia  exigebani,  sc,  et.)  Liv.  iv.  22.  xl.  51. 
xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.  The  expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  exe 
cuting  these  works,  were  called  Ultrotributa,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 
xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  1.  Hence  Ultrotributa  locare,  to  let 
them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  executing  them ;  conducercy 
to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making 
;;  the  public  roads,  bridges,  aquaeducts,  ko^Liv.  ix.  29.  &  43.  xli. 
27.  They  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public 
sacrifices,  Plutarch  in  Cat.  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curule 
magistrates,  Lav.  xxiv.  \^.  Fest.  in  vac.  E<iui  Curules:  also 
about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  com- 
luemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  had 
failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.  Plin.  x.  ^2.  s.  26. 
xxix.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to 
obey  their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects 
till  he  made  payment,  Liv>  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands, 
Liv.  xxvii.  II.  xl.  46.  xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.  vi.  10.  Hence  the 
.senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases,  (lorafiones  inducebant). 
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when  they  disapproved  of  them,  Id*  xxxiz*  44*    For  the  senate 
had  the  chief  direction  in  all  these  mattersi  ibid. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  lay  any  thing  be- 
fore the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  roeansof  the  consul  or  praetor, 
or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plm*  Hist.  JfaU  xxxv.  17,  Liv.  loc. 
cit. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or 
to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  were  'punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  and  of  less  importance ;  as,  if  one  did  not  culti- 
vate his  ground  properly,  Geli.  iv,  12.  if  an  tques  did  not  take 
proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Incuria  or  Impclitia^ 
ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for  which  was 
called  JES  uxosiuir,  Festus);  or  contracted  debt  without  cause, 
&c.  Valtr.  Max.  ii.  9.  and  particularly,  if  any  one  had  not  be- 
luived  with  sufRcient  bravery  in  war;  lAv.  xxiv.  18.. or  was  of 
r]issolnte  morals,  Cic.  Clttent.  47.;  above  all,  if  a  person  had 
violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic.  Off.  iii.  31.  Gell.  vii.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence, 
(causam  dicere)^  Liv,  loc.  cfit.  — -  ^,. 

The  sentence  of  the  censors,  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSO- 
RIA  vel  judicium  censoris)^  only  aflTected  the  rank  and  cljaracter 
of  persons. v  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMINIA^ 
[qu6d  in  nomine  tantum^  i.  e..  dignitate  versabatur),  and  in  later 
times  had  no  other  efTect,  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush, 
{nihil  fere  damnato  afferebat  prmter  ruborem^  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law,  {non  pro  re  judicata  habtbatur)  ;  but  might  be  either  taken 
off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  jjeople.  Thus  we 
find  C.  Ga»ta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors, 
A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  lustrum  himself  made  censor,  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  42.  See  p.  22.  Sometimes  the  senate  added  force  to  the 
feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,  {inerti  censorics  nota),  by  their 
decree,  M'hich  imposed  an  additional  punishment,. Ltr.  xxiv,  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  ohce  exercised  by  a  dictator,  lAv. 
xxiii.  22.  &  23.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  inter- 
mitted for  about  17  vears,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to 
a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
Liv.  XXV,  43.  xliii.  15.  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a 
censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison.  Id.  ix.  34.  and  even  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Id.  epit.  59.  Plin.  vii.  44.  s.  46. 
but  both  were  prevented  by  their  colleagues,  ibid..43.  s.  45. 
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Tiro  things  were  peculiar  to  the  cen8or8.«^1«  No  one  could  be 
'  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of 
C.  Martius  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  con- 
ferred on  hijn,  hence  sirnamed  CENSORINUS,  Valer.  Max.  iv. 
1. — r2.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in 
his  room ;  but  his  surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
office,  Liv^jiWf.  43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  (fminous/because  it  had 
happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
Ir  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Liv.  v» 
3Kvi.2r. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  'office  immediately  after  their 
election*  It  was  customary  for  theift,  when  .the  comitia  were 
.over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  nothing 
through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  uprightly;  and 
when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  had  done 
so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasurv,  (tn  mrmriw^n  ascendentes)^ 
they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had  made  arariit  Liv.  {xix.  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {memoria  ptiblica 
recensianis,  tabulis  publicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs,  (Xc.  pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dionjfs.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whona  it  fell.by  lot,  Varr.  Lat.  L.  v.  9. 
after  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  {lustrum 
eondidit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.    See  p*  91. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tribune- 
ship  of  Clodilis,  A.  U«  695.  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordering  that 
no  senator  should  be  degraded  by.  the  censors,  unless  he  had 
been  formally  accuse^  and  condemned  by  both  censors,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  la  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the 
censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q.  MeteUus*Scipio,  A.  U.  702. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Jho*  xl.  57. 

'  ^  Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ;  but 
the  chief  duties  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves, 
or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  Caesat  made  a  review  of  the  people  {rectnsvm  popidi 
igit),  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses,  {viaHim  per  dominos  insularum)^  Suet. 
Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  grtituity  of 
com  from  the  public,  ibid,  which  used  to  be  given  tjbem  in  for- 
mer times,  first  at  a  low  price,  lAv.  ii.  34.  and  afterwards,  by  the 
law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cie*  pro  Sext*  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

18 
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Julius  Cssar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  mo- 
nils  of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  zliii*  14.  under  the^itle 
of  PROSPECTUS  MORUM  vel  morUms,  Suet  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam. 
iz*  15*  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dio.  xliv* 
5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  od 
Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  (corrigtnUi  moriita  ddeeius\ 
Tacit.  Ana,  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  SuU. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  pow- 
er as  Julius  C^ar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Die 
Cassius,  liii.  17.  liv.  3.  10.  &  30.  according  to  Suetonius  for 
life,  {recqdt  et  morum  legumque  regimen  perpetuimn).  Suet.  Aug« 
37.  under  the  title  o(  MAGISTER  MORUAl^  Fdst  Cons. 
Hence  Horace,  Epist  ii.  1. 

'Cum  tot  nutineas^  ac  tanta  nigolia  aotusj 
Res  Italas  armis  tuierii,  monbus  omesy 
J^gihus  emendeSf  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor.  Suet.  27.  al- 
though  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  and  Ovid  says 
of  him,  sic  agitur-CEtxsvKK,  &c.  Ffut.  vi.  647.  Some  of  the  suc- 
eeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those  of  the 
Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan,  Plim. 
Pan^.  45.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned,  Dio.  liii, 
18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time,  (m>n  ii 
iemjms  ceniuris),  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  intermit- 
ted during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of 
his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vitel- 
liu9,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  Stief. 
Claud.  19.  VU.  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus;  A.  U.  827.  Suet. 
Vesp.  8.  Tit.  6.  but  never  after.  Censorinus  ifecfie  not.  18.  says, 
that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times  during  650» 
or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution  under  Servius  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was  totally  discontinued, 
ikid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome 
at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magiitrate»  TrebsU.  PolUo. 
m  Vakr^ 
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IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  Pt<^h. 

npHE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  aeooant 
-''  of  debt,  £Av.  ii«  33.  &c.  at  the  instigation  df  one  Sicinius, 
made  a  necession  to  a  tnotifitain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacyr, 
three  miles  from  Rome ;  A.  U«  260.  Uftd.  33.  nor  could  they  be 
prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained  from  the  patricians  a 
remission  of  debts  llbr  those  who  were  insolvent,  and  liberty  to 
such  as  had  l>een  given  up  to  serve  their  creditors ;  and  like- 
vise  that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates  of  their 
own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred  an4 
inviolable,  (sacrosaneti)^  Liv.  iii.33.  &55«  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They 
were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lak  h 
iv.  14.  because  they  were  at  first  created  from  the  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  w^re  at  first  cfeated^flK^'c*  pro  Citm.  1.  at  the 
assembly,  by  etirics,  who,  according  to  Livy^  created  three  col- 
leagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  th^y  were  first 
elected  at  the  Camiiia  TrilnM}  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297iSten  tri- 
bunes were  created;  lAv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  cktss^  which 
Bumber  continued  ever  after. t^ 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune  unless  first  adopted  into 
a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius,  the  enemy  of 
Cicero,  pro  Dam,  16.  SwU  Jul.  20.  At  one  time,  however,  we 
find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected  tribunes;  Uvm 
iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian  ttdile» 
wJiose  fhf her  had  borne  a  curule  ofiice,  and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx. 
19.  nor  whose  father  was  a  cantive,  zxviii.21. 

7    The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the 

•'  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  jTiinian  la%  some  think 
A*  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune,  wlt6  was  not  a 

^'  8enater$GFW/.  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we  read,  that  when 
there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers 
of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the 
EquUes^  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26. 30.  But  others  think,  that 
the  Atittian  law  only  ordained,  that  those  who  were  made  tri- 
bunes should  of  course  h^  senators,  and  did  not  prescribe  any 
restriction  concerning  their  election.   See  Manutiut  de  Ugg.    Il 

'  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  asena* 
tor  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  {Jui  iri- 
iunat&s  petendi)f  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  lU  the  eofuMtf  for 
electing  tribunes,  Lit.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called  f«r#  cs- 
fmHorumy  ibid .    A  fter  the  abdication  of  the  deeemviriy  wbea  there 
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vrere  no  tribunes,  the  Panttfex  Maximus  presided  at  their  elec- 
tion, c*  54.     If  the  assembly  was  broken  up  (n  comiiia  dirempta 
essent)^  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were 
created  ought  choose  (cooptare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  com-    \ 
plete  the  number,  c«  65.    But  a  law  was  inunediately  passed  by    \ 
one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted,     | 
^'That  he  who  presided  should  continue  the  comUiaf  and  recall 
<<  the  tribes  to  giye  their  votes,  till  ten  were  elected,  iKd, 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  De-  . 
cembeVf^anie  dipn  attartum  Idus  Decembris)^  because  the  first  tri-  ! 
bunes  were  electeo  on  that  day,  Liv»  xxzix.  62**I>tony5.  vi.  89. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  ho  we.ver,  Asconius  says,  It  was  on  the  5th  . 
(nonis  Decembris)^  in  proaero.  Yenr.  10.    But  this  seems  not  to 
ha^ie  been  so ;  for  Cicero  himself  on  th^t  day  calls  Cato  tribunus 
dmgnatw^  pro  Sext.  38.  ^.     ^ 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  prcetextOj  nor  had  they  any  exter- 
nal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator^  who 
went  before  them.  It  i«  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a 
carriage,  Cia,  Phil.  ii.  24.  Plui.  Quasi.  Rom.  81.  When  thojr 
administered  justice,  they  had  no  tribunal^  but  sat  on  sttbsellia  or 
benches,  Ascan.  in  Cic.  They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions, 
a  right  of  precedency ;  and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in 
their  presence,  Plifu  Ep.  i.  33. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  con- 
sisted in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dt^t.  vii.  17.  and  was  ex* 
pressed  by  the  word  VETO,  /  forbid  iL  ij^They  had  only  the 
right  of  seizing  but'  not  of  summoning  ;^.(preA$}monem,  iednon 
vocationem  habtbant\  Oell.  xiii.  12.  T^eir  office  was  only  to  as- 
sist the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magistrate»^(«tfuxtln, 
non  poBiMB  jusjdaium  illi  pottstati)^  Liv.  ii.  Sb.  yi.  37^  Hence 
they  were  saU,  esse  privati,  sint  imp€rioj  tine  mag%8trat%  ii.  56. 
not  being  d^fnified  with  the  name  of  magistrates^  Plutarch,  m 
CorioL  et  ^(tst.  Rota.  81.  as  they  were  afterwards,  Iav,  iv.  2* 
SalL  Jug.  87.  \They.were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  sen-* 
ate. .  See  p.  31.' 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such 
a  degree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered 
the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v«  13.  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  iv. 
1.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one  time  • 
for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put  a  negative  (interce' 
dere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances  of  the. 
people ;  Cie.  pro  Mil.  6.  Liv.  xlv.  21 .  Pol}/b.  vi.  14.  and  a  single 
tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  proceedings  of  all  t^ 
other  m^istrates,  which  Caesar  calls  extremimjus  iribtmorumy^e^ 
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'JBell.  Civ.  1.4.  Liv.  ii-  44.  iv.  &.  &  48.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the 
force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey  it,  whether  ma- 
gistrate or  private  person,  was  immedialely  ordered  to  be  led 
to  prison  by  a  viator;  or  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial  be- 
fore the  people;  as  a  vk>Iater  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tri- 
hunes^l^  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain,  {inordi- 
nen  cojgere),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Li  v.  xxv.  3;  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
They  first  began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to 
their  trial  before  the  Comiiia  Tributa  ;  as  they  did  Coriolanus, 
Dtofiyi.  vii.  65.  .       .  - 

\  If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  ac- 
cursed, {Ba€u),  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Z)t- 
myt.  vi.  89*  vii.  If.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  they  car- 
ried dieir  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed  a 
right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their  provinces ; 
PhUareh.  in  Crass.  IHo,  xxxrx.  39.  and  even  to  pull  victorious 
generals' from  their  trtamphai  chariots,  Cicpro  Cal.  14.  They 
stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  off  trials,  lAv.  iii.  25. 
Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  14.  and  hindering  the  execution  of  a 
sentence ;  Ctc.  de  prov.  cons.  S.  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  They  some- 
times ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even  the  consuls  them- 
selves, to  pri8on0£«tv.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  Epit*  48.  55.  Cic.in  Vatin.  9. 
&  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  (as  the  Ephori  at  Lacedsemon  did  their 
ftngs,  Kep.  in  Pans.  3.  whom  the  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  7.  &  9.)  Hence  it  was  said.  Datum  sub  jugum 
tribumtitB  poteitatis  eonsulaiumfuisssj  Liv.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Uv.  xlv.  21  • 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,  (e  collegia 
trHnmorum)f  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest, 
Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  85,  but  those,  who  did  so,  might  after- 
'  wards  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  people  by  their  colleagues, 
^  Uv.  V.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats, 
to  withdraw  his  negative,  {iniercessione  desutere)^  or  he  demand- 
ed time  to  consider  it,  (noctem  sibi  ad  deliberandum  postulavit ;  se 
postero  die  moram  nullam  esse  facturvm\  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic, 
iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial 
power  to  oppose  him,  Cas.  de  B^I^'Civ.  i.  5.  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  21.  «Sr 
22.  (See  p.  37.)  from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q. 
Cassius  Longinus,  tribunes  a(  the  commons,  together  with  Curio 
and  Coeliusy  fled  from  the  city  to  Csssar  into  Gaul ;  and  afford- 
ed him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  bis  province,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome. 
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ibid.  Dio.  xVu  3.  Jppian.  Bdl.  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  m  Cbv. 
p.  72r.  Li/cai»«  i.  2f3. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  ri^fat  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIPTIO, 
Cic.  Ait.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33.  Cos.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  32.  and  of  re* 
moving  them  from  their  office,  (a  rmAlid  refnavindt^  u  e«  eurim 
etfaro  interdieendi)^  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  I6«  as 
they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  ibid.  Si  Cic.  PkiL  xiii.  9* 
On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune  to  prison,  Dio^ 
zl.  45.  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all  order  wa»  violated, 
ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemmri  were 
created,  Ldv.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed,  vi. 
38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dioityt. 
viii.  87.  and  a  mile  around  it;  (neott«  enim  provocationem  wt  2m- 
gitii  ah  urbe  milU  pasiuufn)^  Li  v.  ill.  30.  unless  when  they  were 
sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they  mighty 
in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome,  {jure  iocrosancUB  poteitaHi)^ 
Liv.  zxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  {pemodare) 
in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town, 
except  during  the  Ftrim  Ldiiinm^  Dionys.  viii.  87.  and  their  6odh 
were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to 
receive  the  requests  and  complaints  of  the  wretched,  GelL  iii» 
2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuhi.^i  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  {eos  appellabanU  v</  ouxuiwn  tm- 
plorabant)^  said  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  vt  mihi  aujcilio  si- 
Tis.  The  tribunes  answered,  Auulio  erimus,  vel  von  erimus, 
Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  {cum  in  consi- 
lium teetssi$9eru)t  one  of  their  number  declared,  {ex  sua  collega^ 
rumque  setUentia  vel  pro  collegia  pronunciamfjt  Sz  intkrcsders, 
vel  NON  intsrcsdrrs,  aui  voram  facers  comitiist  dekctui^  &c» 
Also,  SE  HON  passoros  legem  ferri  vel  cArogarif  reUstiomem  fieri 
dCfiic.  Pronvntiant  placbrb,  tic.  This  was  called  DECKS- 
TUM  tribunorvms  Liv.  iii.  13.  ^  alibi  passim.  Thus;  Medio  de^ 
ereto  jus  auaeilH  sui  eapednaUf  exert  their  right  of  intercession  by 
a  moderate  decree,  w. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de- 
creed was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic.  Verr.  il* 
4L    If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  lit  likewise  pronoonoed 
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las  decree;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  Ua  deermt:  Quo  minus  ex  bo- 

VM  L.  SciPIONIS    QUOD  JUDICATUJf  SIT,    EEDIGATUH,  5E  NON  IN- 

TERCEDERE  prjbtobi.    L.  Scipionbm  hon  PASSURUM  in 

CAftCXU  ET  IN  VINCULIS  ESSE,    VITTZ^UE  SUM  SB  JUBERE,  lAv. 

xxxviiK  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comiiia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
tlie  whole  Roman  people,  Ltt •  iii.  10.  ^  55.  (See  p.  106.)  They 
tiso  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U.  298. 
Dionyt.  x.  31<  CU.  it  L^.  iii.  10.  of  dismissing  it,  when  as** 
lembled  by  another,  Appianmde  BM*  Cw.  ii«  and  of  making  a 
nation,  although  the  consuls  were  present.  Civ.  Phil.  vii.  l.pro 
SexU  IK  They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  censors  in  the 
choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ha- 
rangues to  them,  (eoncionem  adi>ocahani  v^lpopulum  ad  condtmem)^ 
GelL  xii«  14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  Dionys. 
vii.  17.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  37.  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  assemblies  summoned  by  them,  without  their  permission : 
Hence  eoncionem  dofe^  to  grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic.  Ati.  iv.  2. 
m  condancm  ascendere,  to  mount  the  rostra^  ibid,  eoncionem  habere^ 
to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so, 
in  conetonevi  venire^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  40.  in  cfmcionem  vocarCy  &  in 
condone  stare^  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47.  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  vot- 
ing about  any  thing,  w  as,  habere  comitiat  vel  AGERE  cimpopulo, 
GelL  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  con- 
suls themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.  and  sometimes  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  speak  at  all^See  p.  119.)  They  could  bring  any 
one  before  the  assembly,  {ad  eoncionem  v^l  in  coneione  producere)^ 
and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic. 
in  Vaiin.  10.  Pie.  6«  Jir  7*  poet  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Dio*  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harueues,  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  no^mty,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  inobt 
pernicious  U 

The  la^v^  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  about 
dividing^  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LEGES 
'  AGRARIiE)0£4i>.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  11.  Cic.  in  MtUL-^houi  the 
distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought,  {Legee  PRU« 
UENTARIiE  vel  annonarim);  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic.  ad  He- 
renn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  35.  Ascon.  in  Cic*-*and  about  the  diminu- 
tion of  interest,  {de  kvando/emore^  and  the  abolition  of  debts, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  novis  tabiUie ; — leges  FOENE- 
BfiES),  iM.vi.  27.  <r35.  vii.  16.  4r  42.  xxxv.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  33). 
See  p.  58* 
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But  these,  popular  laws  were  usually  J9ined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and 
their  order»  Liv*  vu  85.  4r  ^*  and  when  the  latter  were  graut- 
od,  the  former  were  often  dropped^  c.  42*  At  last»  however, 
after  great  struggles,  the*  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  ple- 
beians to  all  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  equUu 
hrium»  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  de- 
serving were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for  several 
ages  with  quiet  and  moder atioUi  {pladde  modesteqtu,)  But  when 
wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  ail 
ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more 
wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction 
engrossed  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  The 
body  of  the  people  were  oppressed;  and  the  tribunes,  either 
overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  it; 
or  rather  perhaps  their  interposition  was  disregarded,  SaJUutt. 
Jug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  under- 
took to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  op- 
pression of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ardour, 
and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the  multitude,  they  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tri- 
bune, was  slain  in  the  capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his  cousin 
Scipio  Nasica,  Poniifex  Maximus^  at  their  head;  A.  U.  620,  Ap^ 
plan,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1.  and  Caius,  a  few  years 
after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaughter- 
ed a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  Sallnst,  Jug>  16.&42. 
This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at 
dififerent  tiroes  deluged  thejstate,  ^ppian^ibid.  i.  349.  Fell.  ii.  3. 
From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with 
impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force 
to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of 
Boman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever,  SattusL  Jug.  31. 

But  in  the  Jugurtbine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption 
of  the  nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  ple- 
beians, animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Mem-  < 
roius,  regained  the  ascendancy,  Ibid.  40. '65.  73.  ^  84.  Tbe 
contest  betwixt  the  two  orders  was .  renewed ;  but  the  people 
being  misled  and  abused  by  their  favourite,  tbe  faithless  and  am- 
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bitious  MiMius,  DU.  fragment,  xxxiv.  94.  the  nobility  again  pre- 
Taiied  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  '*  That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  propose  laws,"  Liv.  Epit.  89.  jlppian.  B.  ,Civ.  i.  413.  but 
siiould  only  retain  the  right  of  intercession,  Cos.  de  BdL  Cio.  u 
6.  {injuria faciendapotestatem  admits  auxiliiftrendi  reliquit)^  which 
Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic,  de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  softer  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  obtained 
the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  in  the  consul-  ^ 
ship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A*  U.  683.  all  their  former  powers; 
Sou.  Cai,  38.  Ofc.  in  Vtrr.  i.  1 5.  (2e  Ltgg.  iii.  11 .  a  thing,  which 
Caesar  strenuously  promoted,  Suei.  Jul*  5. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men  as 
the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,  (a  couducia 
plebe  stipati),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force.  They  made 
and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro  Sext.  25.  > 
They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they  thought 
propter,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands  on  those  who 
purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic*  pro  SexU  6.  10. 24. 26. 
^c.  pro  Dom.  8.  &  20.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  con- 
verted into  scenes  of  violence  and  massacre;  and  the  most  daring 
always  prevailed*  Cic.  pro  Sext.  35.  36.  37.  38.  ^c.  Dio.  xxxix. 
Tg  8.  &c. 

Juli^  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses,  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  powtr  of  the  tribunes, 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  hif  country ;  (see  p.  141)  having  at 
last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced 
that  power,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  m^re  name ;  and 
ifeprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  (potestate privavit)  at  pleasure> 
Suet.  M.  79.  Dio.  xliv!  10.  Veil.  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself 
for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  li.  19.  the  exercise  of  it  , 
by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an 
afasointe  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established,  Suet. 
4ug.  27.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  56*  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of 
holding  the  senate,  Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  38.)  of  assembling  the 
people,  and  of  bdng  appealed  to  in  all  cases,  Dio.  li.  19.  It  also 
renaered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable;  so  that  it  became  a 
capital  crime  (crimtn  MAJESTATIS]  to  injure  him  in  word  or 
4eed,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which,  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  served 
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as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers  of  the  first  men  in  the  state, 
and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMEN- 
•TA  REGNI),  TaciL^Anml.  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib.  58.  &  61.  Mr.  35. 
Hence  this  among  other  powers  used  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn 
occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tribtmitia  poieatate 
donatij  Capitol,  in  M.  Anton. — Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  39.) 
Hence  also,  the  years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years 
of  their  tribunitian  power,  Dio.  liii.  IT.  which  are  found  often 
marked  on  ancient  coins;  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January, 
mfr  from  the  lOtb  of  December,  (iv.  Id-  Dec)  the  day  on  which 
the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  from  the  day  on  which 
they  assumed  the  empire.^ 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although 
they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power,  {inmnem 
umbram  et  sine  honore  nomtn)t  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10.  &  9S. 
Tacit.  1.  77.  xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with  other  ancient  offices. 

V.  iEDILES. 

nPHE  Mdiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  (a 
■■•    cura  asdium). 

The  iEdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  MDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  in 
the  Comiiia  CuriatOy  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine 
Certain  lesser  causes,  which  the. tribunes  committed  to  thesi, 
Dionys.  vi.  90,  ^They  were  afterwards  creati^d,  as  tl^  other 
inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comiiia  TVibuta. 

Two  MDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv.  vi.  42.  They 
were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
but  afterwards,  promisj^uously  from  bgth,  Liv.  vii.  1.  at  the 
Comitia  TVibiUaf  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  sediles  wore  the  toga  pratexta,  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in 
the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curuliM^  wlien 
they  administered  justice,  whencq  they  had  their  name,  ti. 
Whereas  the  plebeian  asdiles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  but 
they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTl),  as  the  tribunes,  Fe^us. 
Liv.  iii.  55.  * 

The  office  of  the  adiles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  dt 
Legg.  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basUica^ 
porticos,  aqua&ducts,  common-sewers,  public  roads^  &c,-  esp«- 
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ciallj  when  there  were  no  censors:  also  of  private  buildingSi 
lest  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occa- 
sion danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took  care  of  provi- 
sionsi  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those  things  which 
\vere  exposed  to  sale  in  the 'Forum;  and  if  they  were  not  good, 
they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Plaut.  Rud.  iu  3« 
42*  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101. 
They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid. 
fhsU  vi.  663.  They  restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  z. 
31*  They  fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  character^  after 
being  condemned  by  the  senate  or  people,  Tadt.  Ann.  \i.  85. 
lAv.  X.  81.  XXV.  2«  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  reli- 
gious ceremonies  were  introduced,  Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished 
not  only  petulant  actions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  sedil^s  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
eoncerning  them,  PlaiU.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.  and  fined  delinquents. 

The  asdiies  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing, 
unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or 
viatores^  but  only  public  slaves.  Gell  xiiL  12.  They  might 
even  be  sued  at  law,  (in  jus  vocart)^  by  a  private  person,  ibid.  13. 
It  belonged  to  the  sediles,  particularly  the  curule  sediles,  to  ex- 
hibit  public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xmv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  whi6h  they 
sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  fu- 
ture preferments,  C^'c.  Of.  ii.  16.  They  examined  the  plays 
^^vhich  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished the  actors  as  they  deserved.  Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2. 148.  Cist. 
EpU.  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  the  palm  to  the  most 
deservingj  Jd.  An^hit.  ProL  72.  Agiippa,  when  aedile  under 
Augustus^  banished  ail  jugglers  {prasUgiatores)  and  astrologers^ 
Dio.  xlix.  43.  ^ 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  s^diles  to  keep  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Julius  Caesar  added  two  other  aediles,  called  CEREALES,  (a 
.Cerere),  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and'otber  provisioni, 
Suet.  Jul.  41.  Dio.  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns  also  had  th«ir  aediles,  Juv.  iii.  1 79.  where  some- 
times they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic.  Fam. 
xiu.  11. 

The  asdiles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations, 
to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
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VI.    QUJISTORS. 

^HE  Quaestors  were  so  called,  (a  qtuBrmdo)^  because  they  got 
'^  in  the  public  revenues)  {ptihlicas  pecunias  conqidrebani)^  Var* 
ro  de  L*  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  an-  ! 
cient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Annal*  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  cbusuls, 
to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people^ 
at  the  Camitia  Tributaf  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  30.  CN^hers  say,  that  two- 
quaestors  were  created  by  the  people  from  among  the  patricians, 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury, 
according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  Ptutdrch.  in 
Pcplic.  Dionys.  v.  34.     / 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quasstors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  {ut  ctnuvdibus  ttdmini- 
steria  belli  prmitoeaseni);  and  from  this  time  the  quaestors  might 
be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  Liv. 
iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were  added, 
A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver  was 
first  introduced  at  Rome,  Lit.  Epiu  zv.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  20,  {smpUndo  sentUuiy  cmjudida  tradiJerttt\  TaciU 
Ann.  xi.  22.  ana  Julius  Caesar  to  40,  Vim.  xliii.  47.  Under  the 
Emperors  their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary* 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
ftUiESTORES  URBANI ;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  6r  ML 
LITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  SueL  CisMcZ. 
94.  Plut.  QmbsU  Ram*  40.  They  received  and  expended  the 
public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, {in  tafndiu  accepti  ei  expensi  referebani)^  Ascon.  {a 
Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by  the  public,  £rtv. 
nxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  2».  The  money  thus  raised  was 
called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM.  Lip.  xxx.  39.  y^  V^\ 
The  quaestors  kept  the  military  stanuards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiil.  3.s.  10.  sometimes 
of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  {non  vdis  ttfefton- 
tur)f  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an 
expedition,  lAv.  iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  entertained  fo- 
reign ambassadors ;  provided  them  with  lodgings,  and  delivered 
to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  Voter.  Max.  v.  1 .  They 
took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were  buried  at  the  public 
expense ;  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dwnyu  vi.  /n.  Sulpicius,  CIic« 
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PhU.  ir.  7.    They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction,  especially 
aiDong  their  clerks,  P/til.  tn  CaU  Min.    ,'?         «  ' 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a 
U'lumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors,  that  they 
Iiad  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing,  Fa- 
ier.  Max*  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quasstors  were  annually  distributed  to 
them  by  lot,  Ctc.  pro  Mwr.  8.  after  the  Senate  had  determined 
into  what  provinces  quaestors  should  be  sent.  Whdnc'6  SORS 
is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quasstor,  Cic.  Vtrr. 
i.  15.  CacU.  14.  Fam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magistrates,  Jd.  Verr. 
Act.  u  8.  P£emc.  27.  Liv.  xxxv.  6.  and  public  officers,  Cic.  Cat. 
iv«  7.  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  Ep.  i*  14. 
11.  Suet.  Aug*  19.  Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  given  to 
a  particular  qdtbsioT  by  the  senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But 
Pompey  chose  Cassias  as  his  quaestor,  and  Csesar  chose  Antony, 
of  themselves,  (sine  sortt)^  Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  con- 
suls or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that  provisions 
and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to/keep  the  money  depo- 
sited by  the  soldiers;  (nummo$  ad  8igi»0  depoH$<fs^/Sxi^i.  Dom. 
8.  Veget.  il.  20»  to  exact  the  taxes  and  trib^e  of  thy  empire; 
Cic.  m  Verr.  i.  14.  &  38.  to  take  care  of  the  monej/and  to  sell 
ttie  spoils  taken  in  war;  lAv.  v.  26.  xxvL  47.  Piaui.  Bacch.  iv. 
9m  v.  153.  Pclyh.  X.  19.  to  return  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the 
treasury  and  lo  exercise  the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their 
governors,  Cic.  Dimn.  in  Cmcil.  17.  Swt.  Jtd.  7.  When  the 
governor  feft  the  province,  the  quaestor  usually  supplied  his 
place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connexion  between  a  proconsul 
or  propraetor  and  his  quaestor,  (tn  parentum  loco  quastorOms  $ui$ 
erant),£\Q.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
10.  26.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  linother  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQUJlSTOR, 
Cic.  in  Vtrr.  i.  15.  ir  36. 

The  place  in  the  catop  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QU  ASTORIUM,  or  ^wzs- 
lonum/onuM,  Liv.  x.  33.  xli.  2.  so  also  the  place  in  the  province^ 
where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business,  Cic.  pro 
Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores^  1)ecause 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Oell. 
xiii.  12.  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  pmtor^  ibid.  13.  Suet.  Jti.  23.    They  could,  however,  hold 
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the  CamUia  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  ofiice  in 
ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason,  and  punish 
them  when  condemned,  Dionys*  viii.  77.  Lay*  ii«  41.  iii.  24. 25. 

The  provincial  qiiaestord  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  the  prstor,  Cic.  pro  Plane*  41.  and  by  clerks,  Cic. 
in  Vttr*  iii.  78.  / 

The  qusestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  {prirnvsgra" 
dits  honoris)^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admission  into 
the  senate,  Cic^  (see  p.*20.)  when  he  was  said acfire  adrempMicam, 
Cic. '  or  rempubiicam  capessere^  Vet.  ii.  94.  It  was,  however, 
sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been  consuls,  Dwnys.  x.  23* 
Zrtt^.'iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  qusestorship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of 
the  public  (£RARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince,  (FIS- 
CUS)  Suet.  4ug,.  102.  Tacit.  Anwd.  vu  2.  Plm.  Pan.  36.  Dio.  Uii. 
16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of 
each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  qusestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  to  those  who  had  been  prsetofs ; 
Sutt.  Aug.  36.  Tadt.  Ann.  ziii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2.  but  Claudius  re- 
stored it  to  the  quaestors.  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards  praefects 
of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  4. 
Tacit.  Annd.  xiii.  28.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  centumviri^  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but  Au« 
gustus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  decemviri  fih* 
ImsjiidicandiSf  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also  chose  thejudi- 
ces^  Dio*  zxxix.  7.  Augustus' gave  to  the  quaestors  the  charge 
of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles,  or  as  Dio  Cassius  says, 
the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercised,  /.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  prefects.  Tacit,  loc.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QU£STO« 
RES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidati  principis  vel  Augustiy  Suet.  Aug« 
56.  Claud.  40;  vel  Cmaris^  Veil.  ii.  124.  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor,  {libellosj  epistolasj  et  orationes)^  to  the 
senate,  Sutt.  T\t.  6.]  (See  p.  37.)  They  were  called  candidati 
because  they  sued  for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the  interest 
of  the  emperor  chey  were  sure  to  obtain ;  hence,  Pelt;  tanquam 
Casaris  candidatus^  i.  e.  carelessly,  QmnctUiany  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83.  &  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a 
requisite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann.  xu  22.  Suet.  Domit.  A. 
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OoDstantiDe  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QUj£- 
STORES  PALATII,  wbo  were  much  the  same  with  what  are  in 
England  called  Chancellors^  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  belt.  Pers. 

Other  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

rpHERE  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as,  TRI- 
•*■  UMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves 
and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Aut.  iii*  2.  2.  and  who 
also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison ;  Liv.  xxxiu  26.  and  of  the 
execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail.  Cat*  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
mint;  {quiaurOy  argento^  ceri^  Jlando,  ferhmdo  praerant,  which  is 
often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  iiv.  26.  According 
to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  Hi.  29*  it  appears 
that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  pro- 
▼inces^  Matth.  xniu  20. 

MUMMULARII,  vel  pecunim  spectaiores,  assaymasters,  {ad  quos 
fiufiimt  prohandi  cati$&  deferebantvry  an  probi  e$senty  ctgus  auriy  an 
suSasraiij  an  aqtn  ponderisy  an  bona  fusionts). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  veUrcst^iri.  who  had  the  charge 
of  preventing  fires,  (incendiisper  vrbem  arcendis  praerant).  Liv, 
ix.  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  ni-ht  time,  {vigilias 
circumibant)^  attended  by  eight  lictors,  Plant.  Ampkit.  i.  1.3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocuri  {qui  vias  curabant), 
who  had  the'charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the 
Ccmitia  TrUnUa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistratus  Ordinarii  Minores,  the  CENTU  M- 
VIRI  littbus  jtuUcandisy  (vel  stliiibus  judicandU^  for  so  it  was  an- 
ciently written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  (so 
that  properly  there  were  105),  forjudging  such  causes  as  the 
prstor  committed  to  their  decision;  and  also  the  DECEMVIRI 
IMbus  judicandis.  But  these  were  genejally  not  reckoned  ma- 
gistrates, but  only  judges. 

JVm  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

• 

A  UGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  Curatores 
"^^  opertan  publicorwnf  viarum^  aquarum^  cdvei  TWcw,  sc.  repur- 
gandiet  laxioris  faciendhfnanentipoptdo  dividwidi;  persons  who 
had  the  charge  of  thri^  public  worKs;  of  the  roads;  of  bringing 
water  to  the  city;  of  cleaning  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the 
Tiber,  and  of  distributing  corn  to  the  people.  Suet.  Aug.  37* 
The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 
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I.  The  governor  of  the  oHj,  (PKJtlFECTUS  URBI,-  vel 
urb%8\  whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years.  Tacit.  Ann.  vh  11. 

A  praefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  (m  iempm  deligAatur)f  in  the  absence  of  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the 
consuls,  (a  regilnu  impoiiti:  Poatea  consults  mandabani^  Tacit, 
ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he 
was  not  a  senator,  GelL  xiv.  c.  ult*  and  also  hold  the  comtfto,  Liv. 
i.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  praetor,  he  used  only  to  be 
appointed  for  celebrating  the  Ferica  Laiinm,  or  Latin  holy-days« 

Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
Dio.  lii.  2l«  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  by 
Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy,  (cimciis  apui 
Rojnamatque  ItaliamprcBposiius)^  Tacit,  ibid.  HonOd.  lii,  8.  1 7. 
Ibid.  39.  25.  The  first  prsefect  of  the  city  was  MtssfUa  Corvt^wt, 
only  for  a  few  days ;  after  him  Taiarta  StatUius^  and  then  Piso  for 
20  years.  He  was  usually  chosen  from  the  principal  men  of  the 
state,  {ex  viris  pritnariis  vel  consularibus).  His  office  compre- 
hended many  things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor 
aud  a&diles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves, 
freedmen  and  patrons :  He  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians 
and  curators ;  he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money- 
brokers  ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  shambles,  {carnis 
curam gerebai)j  and  of  the  public  spectacles:  in  short,  he  took 
care  to  preserve  o^der  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  trans- 
gressions of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it,  (intra  centesimim  ab  urbe  lapidem),  Dio.  lii.  21.  He  had 
the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from 
Italy ;  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island,  which  the  empe- 
ror named,  (in  insulam  deportandi)^  Uipian.  de  ofT.  Prsef.  Urb. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  {vica- 
nus)  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prasfect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praetors. 

II.  The  praefect  of  the  prsBtorian  cohorts,  (PRiEFHlCTUS 
PR^TORIO,  ye\  prtBtoriis  cohsrtibus)^  or  the  commander  of 
the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Msscenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  ano- 
Iher,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  lii.  24.  Their 
power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.  But  Sejaiiiia> 
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being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased 
its  influence ;  (vim  prajecturce  niodicum  antea  intendit\  by  col- 
lecting the  ^netoriah  cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through  the 
city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

Tlie  praefect  of  thd  praetorian  bands  was,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  there- 
fore that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  thd&e  whom  they 
could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  commands : 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  wa3  little  itiferior  to 
that  of  the  emperor  himself,  (ut  non  multum  abfuerit  a  principatu ; 
munus  proximum  vel  alttrum  ab  Augt^ti  imperio,  Victor,  de  Caes. 
9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ;  and  from  their 
sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to 
the  emperor. 

The  Praetorian  praefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  em- 
peror's delivering  tb  him  a  sword,  Plin.  Pentg.  67.  Herod,  iii.  2. 
Dto.  Ixviii.  33. 

Sometimes  thl^re  was  but  one  praefect,  and  sometimes  two.  Con- 
stantino created  four  praficti  proRtorio:  But  he  changed  their  of- 
fice Very  nikuch  from  its  original  institution  ;  for  he  made  it  a 
civil  instead  of  a  military  office,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
east ;  to  another  of  Illyricum ;  to  a  third  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  and 
to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  he  took  froin  them 
the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred  that  to  officers,  who 
were  called  magi^tri  equititm. 

Under  each  of  these  prctfecti  prtgt&rio  were  several  substitutes 
{vicariij)  who  bad  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were 
called  DIGBCESES ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where 
they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  dia- 
cesis  might  contain  several  metropoles}  and  each  mettopolis  had 
several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DKECESIS  for  the 
part  of  a  province;  ad  Attic  v.  21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67.  and 
calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  as  of  a  duzcesisf  ad  Att.  vii.  11. 

III.  PR^FECTUS  ANNONiE,  vel  rei  frumentaria,  who  had 
the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  migistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  under  the  republic:  thus  L.  Minutius,  Ltv.  iv. 
12.  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power ;  {omnigpo' 
testas  rei  frumentaria  toto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  data  eit)y  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  I.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the 
time  of  a  great  scarcityi  Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge 
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of  providing  eorn,  (prafeduram  anmnm  stiseq9it\  end  ordained, 
that  for  the  future  two  men  of  prstorian  dignity  sliould  be  an- 
nually elected  to  discharge  that  office,  l>io.  liv.  1.  afterwards 
he  appointed  four,  Und.  17.  and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary 
magistracy.  But  usnally  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
prc^ecttis  annona :  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  Tacit. 
Ann,  u  7.  xi.  31,  Hist.  iv.  68,  but  not  so  ia  after  times,  Botth* 
de  ConsoL  Ph'd.  iii. 

'  IV.  PR^FECTUS  MILITARIS  ^RARII;  a  person  wh# 
had  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  (ararium  militare  cum  novis  vectigalibus  ad 
tuendos  prosequendosque  mt/t/e»,  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

V.  PR^FECTUSCLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Augus- 
tus equipped  two  fleets;  which  he  stationed,  (constituit),  the  one 
at  Kavenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -um  on 
the  Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander, 
{prmfectus  classis  Ravenrtatis^  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12.  et  prafectus 
classis  Mistnatiumy  Veget.  iv.  32.)  There  were  also  ships  sta- 
tioned in  other  places;  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  TaciL  HisL 
ii.  83.  near  Alexandria,  SueL  Aug.  98.  on  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv. 
12.  and  Danube,  Tadt.  Arvaal.  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PRJEFECTUS  VIGILUM ;  the  officer  who  command- 
ed the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these 
there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards,  {una  cohort 
bitiis  regionibu^^)  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted  slaves,  {libertino 
miliie).  Suet.  Aug  25.  and  30.  Those,  who  guarded  adjoining 
houses  in  the  night  time,  carried  each  of  them  a  bet^^' (xaSta^^ 
iifitinnabuium)^  to  give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when  any  thing 
happened,  Dio.  liv.  4, 

The  prof fdiisvigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  prasfect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  Comites^  Cotrectores^  Duces^  Magistri  Officio^ 
mm,  Srriniorum^  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets  ac- 
c<Tding  to  their  diOerent  degrees  of  dignity;  as,  Clariisimiy  iltus" 
tresi  sptctabiles,  egrfgii^  perfeciissimif  .fee.  The  highest  title  was, 
9wblissimu9  and  gloriosissimus. 
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BXTRAORDmARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  «nd  MASTER  0/ HORSE. 

rpHE  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by 
•*■  the  consul,  {quod  a  con^ti/e  dice  ret  ur,  cui  ^icio  omnes  audituUs 
essentf  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather  from  his  publishing 
edicts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  quod  multo  dictaret,  i.  e.  ediceret : 
ei  homines  pro  legilms  haberent  qua  diceret,  Suet,  Jul,  77.)  He  was 
also  called  magister  poptdi^  Sen.  Epist.  108.  dniAprator  maximus^ 
LIv.  vii.  a 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Liv.  u  23:  Cic.  pro  MU.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year* 
Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  253, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  do- 
mestic sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As 
the  anthority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper, 
in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single  magistrate  with 
absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  Liv.  ii. 
18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cte.  de  Leg.  iii.  3«  and  who  should  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague,  Dionys.  v.  70.  <{rc» 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes  : 

As,  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavi  Jigendi  vel  pangendi  causd)  irl 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,  {cum  Uteres  erant  rarcR,)  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the 
ordinary  magistrates ;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any 
great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  purpose; 
(quia  majus  imperium  erat^)  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  Ltt;.  vii.  3. 
.viii-  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  conxitia,  Liv.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  Id.  vii.  28.  or  of  cele- 
brating games,  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viii*  40. 
ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials,  (jt/drs^tom'iw  exercendis)^  Id.  ix.  26. 
And  5.     Once  for  choosing  senators,  {qui  senatvm  iegeret)^  on 

whkh  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome,  and 
another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any 
other  tim^,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
as  the  other  magistrates }  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the 
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senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity    ; 
he  thought  proper ;  aqd  ^bis  he  cUd,  af^er  having  taken  the  aus- 
pices, usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (noctia  sUentiOj  ut  mos  est,  \ 
dictatorem  diant,)  Liv.  ix.  dfi.  viii.  23*    Dionyt.  x.  23.  {post  me-   ,\ 
diam  noctem)^  Fest.  in  voce,  silentio,  sinistrum,  et  solida  sella.   - 

One  of  the  miljii^ry  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator ; 
.  about  which  Liyy  informs  ms  tb^re  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nomiaated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was 
in  the  Roman  territory,  wbiph  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directioi\s  whom  the  consul  should 
name  dictator^  Lto,  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comtitax-an  inter- 
i^ex  presiding  at  the  cireation  of  i\^e  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
praetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Ctc.  pro  RulL  iii.  2.  Cors. 
heh  cit}«  ii.  19.  JHo,  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A*  U-  §39,  after  the  destruQtion  of  . 
the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  a^t  the  Tbrasixoene  lak^ 
when  the  other  consul  w^  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could 
not  easily  be  sept  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  PROpICTATOR,  and  M.  H^inuciqs  Rufusinaster  of  horse, 
Liv*  2xii.  8.  S^3l.  . 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine 
on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting 
the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  wa^  observed  as  an  oraole  {fro 
nwninfi  obseiyatim)^  Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there  was  no  appeal 
^rom  him,  till  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  be 
created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,  {sine  provocatume)^  first  by 
tb^  Consuls  Hpratiu^  and  Valerius,  A.  U.  304.  Lto.  iii.  55.  and 
afterwards  by  the  Consul  M.  Valerius,  A.  U.  453,  Liv.  x.  9.  Fstr 
tus  in  vac.  optima  lex.  But  the  force  of  this  law  with  respect 
tQ  the  dictator  is  dpubtful.  It  was  once  strongly  contested,  Ltr. 
viii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  ihe faeces 
and  set-um  even  in  the  cify,  Lt«.  ii.  18.  so  that  Livy  justly  calls 
in^erium  dktatoris^  s%io  ingenio  vehenw^s^  ii.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdi- 
cated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Polyhm 
iii.  87.  The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act,  Iav.  iv.  S7. 
but  in  obedience  to  the  dictator,  and  withoiut  any  ensigns  of  au- 
thority in  his  presence,  Lit*  xxii.  11. 

The  power  9f  the  dic^tor  was  circumscribed  by  certaia 
limits. 

I.  It  only  continued  for  thesps^ce  of  six  months,  {semestris  cite- 
latnra)f  Liv..ix.  34.  ever^  although  the  business  for  which  be  bad. 
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been  created  was  not  finished ;  wd  was  never  prolonged  be- 
yond that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity*  as  in  the  case^  of 
Camillus,  Liv.  \u  K  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their  per- 
petual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus 
Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  iBmilius  abdicated  the  dictator- 
ship on  the  16th  day,  Lav.  iii.  29.  iv.  34.  Q.  Servilius  on  the 
eighth  day.  Id.  iv.  47«  &c. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  with- 
out  tbe  authority  of  the  senate^  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Lit.  epii.  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  with- 
out asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  14.  to  show, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  con- 
sisted in  tbe  infantry ;  or  by  limiting  the  rapidity  of  bis  move- 
ments, to  restrain  a  spirit  of  ambition. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct, 
whea  be  resigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  dis- 
used, bujt  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  tbe  dictator- 
ship was  fpr  ever  abolished,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Cic. 
PhiL  i.  1.  And  when  Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  ac- 
cept the  dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
aversion,  {genu  nuita,  dejectA  ab  humeris  iogd^  nudopectore,  depre* 
catus  e8t)j  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  de- 
clined an  odious  appellation,  Dio.  liv.  1.  For  ever  since  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dictatorship  was  detested,  on  account  of 
the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of 
dictator. 

To  allay  tbe  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by 
Mik>,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented 
measure  made  sole  consul^  A.  U.  702,  Dio.  xl.  50.  He,  however, 
on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as 
colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated  {dixit) 
9,  vmtet  of  horse,  (MAGISTER  EQUITUM),  usually  from 
those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whose  proper  ofiice  wa» 
to  command  tbe.  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
«l9etator.  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose- 
t^  fenate^  bad  na  master  of  horaei^ 
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III.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTESTATE, 

The  canse  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained, 
(See  p.  109.)  They  are  so  called^  because  tbose  of  ike  plebe* 
iansy  who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army,  we^re  the  most 
conspicuous.  Their  office  and  imignia  were  mudh  the  sanift 
with  those  of  the  consuls. 

IV.  INTERREX. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (Se^ 
p.  115. 

Other  EXTRAORDIKAkY  MAGISTRATES  of  less  Jfoit. 

m 

SPHERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates;  as, 
-■-  DUUMVIRI  perdtulUimu  jndicandi  cofisA,  Liv.l.  26.  vi.  2o! 
Duumviri  navales^  classis  omanda  reficiendaque  causA^  Id.  ix.  30.  xL 
18*  26*  xli.  U  Duumviri  ad  ttdem  Junoni  Monties  fachtndam^  Id« 
vii.  26. 

TRIUMVlfti  c(doni(B  dtductnda^  LIv.  iv.  H.  vi.  26.  viii.  16. 
ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii*  29.  Triumviri  bini^  qua  cUra  ei 
idtra  qutnquagesimum  lapidem  inpagisforisque  ei  conctliabulis  omnem 
copiam  ingenuorufn  insptcerentf  et  idoneos  ad  arma/erenda  conquire^ 
renti  militesqne  facerent^  Id.  xxv.  5.  Triumviri  bini;  uni  sacris 
eonquirendis  donisque  per  signatidis ;  alttri  rejiciendis  adibus  sacris^ 
Id.  xxv.  7.  I^riumviri  wunsarU^  facii  ob  argenti  penuriaiu^  Liv. 
zxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi«  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21.  Qusn-^ 
wuvirif  ab  disptnsatione  pecuni(ByiE,}i&XKl\  appeUati^  Id.  vii.  21. 
Quinque:viri  muris  turribusque  refidendis^  Id.  xxv.  7.  minuendis 
pMicis  sum]^ibus^  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  vettranos  mitites  ditidendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4* 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  I'hey  were 
alU  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  liieii  of  the  sttCe. 
Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

.     PROVIKCIAL  MAGISTRATES.  • 

^HE  pfovfnces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed 
•■'   by  pratorsf  (see  p.  130.)  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and 
propr€tior$y  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPit£TOR;  but 
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sometimes  it  is  wntten pro  consult  and  propratart^  in  ttro  words: 
so  likewise  pro  guce^^ore^Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Ver.  1.  15.  &  38. 

Aociently  those  were  cailed  proconsvlsy  jto  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum)  after  their 
office  was  expired;  Uv.  viii.  22.  ^26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or  who 
were  invested  with  consvlar  authority,  either  from  a  subordl* 
Hate  rank,  as  Marceilus,  after  being  praetor ;  {tx  pratura^lAv. 
xxiii.  30.  and  Gellius,  Cic,  Legg.  u  20.  or  from  a  private  station, 
as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38*  This  was  occasioned  by  some 
public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not  suffi- 
cient. The  same  was  the  case  with  oropr<Btor«,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16. 
Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19.  The  nrsi  proconstd  mentioned  by 
L*ivy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290,  Liv.  iii.  4.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the 
consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23.  6i 
26,  f.  The  name  of  Propraior  was  also  given  to  a  person, 
whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  army  in  his  absence,  Sal- 
hisL  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconnit  prcetor'  and  proprator,  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  ^ug*3.  And  we  find  ail  govern- 
ors of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  ot  proconsmes^  as  of 
prasides,  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  oc- 
casionally appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa^  Liv.  x.  34.  xxi?. 
13.  XXX.  27.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  pro- 
consul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  re* 
daced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent 
from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law, 
(see  p.  121.)  without  any  new  appointment  by  the  people.  On- 
ly military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  ComUia  Cu- 
riata.  (See  p.  88.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  t.  e.  a  proconsul  had  the 
government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  per- 
son could  not  command  different  provinces.  But  this  was  vio- 
lated in  several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Ca»sar, 
Suet.  Jul.  22.  &  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p.  37.  121.)  And-  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Caesar,  in  granting  him  the  continuation  of  his 
command^  and  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  with  other 
immoderate  and  unconstitutional  concessions)  deProvmc*  Consul 
bpro  Balbo.  27.  although  he  secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i. 
7.  Attic,  ii.  17.  X.  6.  proved  fatal  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
republic. 

Tbeprastors  cast  lota  for  their  provinces,  (pramndios  sortiebanr 
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har)^  or  Mttled  them  by  agreement  {inter  se  comparabant)^  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  consuls ;  Ln%  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54.  \lv,- 
16.  4r  17.    But  sometimes  provincea  were  determined  to  both 
by  the  senate  or  people.  Id.  xxxv.  20.  xxxvii.  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  prorinces,  the 
namber  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay 
them ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMITATUS 
^el  eohors),  and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATICUM).  And 
thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.  e.  instrui^  to  be  far* 
nished,  Cie.  in  RxdU  xu  13.  What  was  assigned  them  for  the 
sake  of  household  furniture,  was  called  VASARIUM,  Cic.  in 
Pis.  35«    Su  vasa^  furniture,  Lvc.  i.  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  procon- 
sul and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate  ; 
Cic  Fam.  i  7.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  pro- 
consul himself;  Id,  xii.  55.  J^ep.  Attic.  6.  who  was  then  said, 
aliqiiem  tibiUgare,  Id,  vi.  6,  or  very  rarely  by  an  vorder  of  the 
people,  Cic.  in  Vaiin.  15.  The  number  of  lieutenants  was  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor,  or  the  extent  of 
the  pfovince,  Cic.  Phil,  ii,  15.  Thus,  Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four, 
Ceesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Poropey  in  Asia  fifteen.  The  least  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  three.  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cficero, 
had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor,  Cic.  ad,  ^.fr.  u  1.  3. 

The  office  of  a  legaius  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of  prae- 
torian and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  bear 
it:  Thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legaius  under  his  brother 
Lucius,  Liv.  xxxvii.  K  &c.  GdL  \v.  18. 

The  legati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  Liv.  xxix*  9. 
as  the  senators  were*,  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  libera  Uga- 
iionis,  ^ee  p.  35.)  but  the  person,  under  whom  they  served,  might 
deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic,  Fam.  xii.  30. 

in  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military 
officers,  {prcsfecti)^  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants^ 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who 
went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of 
conducting  public  business ;  who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy, 
were  called  CONTUBERNALES,  Cic.  pro  Ccd.  30.  pro  Plane. 
II.  From  this  retinue  under  the  republic,  women  were  ex- 
cluded, but  not  so  under  the  emperors.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  33.  ^  34, 
Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp*  Hav- 
ing offered  up  vows  in  the  capUol,  (votis  in  capitolio  nuncupaiis)^ 
dressed  in  his  military  robe,  (paludaius),  wiih  twelve  lictors  go- 
ing before  hira,  carrying  the  fasces  and  secvres,  and  with  the 
other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all  hi^s 
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« 

retinue.  From  thence  he  went  either  straightway  to  the  prd- 
vince,  or  if  he  waa  detained  by  business,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch,  in  Crasso ;  Ctc.  Divin. 
i.  16.  ii.  9.  JP/or.  iii.  IK  Die.  xxxvii.  50.  he  staid  for  sometime 
without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  enter  it  while  invested 
with  military  command.  His  friends,  and  sometimes  the  other 
citizens,  out  of  respect  accompanied  him,  {oficii  caiuAy  proseque'- 
haniur)j  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  gooa  wishes, 
Li-o.  xlii.  49*  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent 
notice  of  bis  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an  interview 
with*him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  province ;  for  bis  com- 
mand  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  by  the  COR- 
NELIAN law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depait 
within  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii«  6.  , 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  {pQtestatem  vel  jurtsdictionem  ti  imperiu  i). 
He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  summor 
to  military  afTairs,  BeL  1,  or  going  through  the  province;  and 
the  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Cic.  Att.  v.  14.  Fprr. 
5.  12.  He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the 
prs^tor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws,  which  had  been  pre* 
scribed  to  the  province  when  first  subdued,  or  according  to  the 
regulations  which  had  afterwards  been  made  concerning  it  by 
the  senate  or  people  at  Rome;  or  finally  according  to  his  own 
edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province  concerning  every 
thing  of  importance,  Ctc.  Alt.  vi.  I .  These,  if  he  borrowed 
them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATITIA  vel  Tralatitia, 
V.  -tcia;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  always  published  a  general  edict 
before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  praetor  did  at 
Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  (forum  vel 
conventus  agebatj  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself 
judged  in  all  public  and  important  causes ;  but  matters  of  less 
consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cie, 
Plac.  21.  in  Cacil.  IT.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  and  also  to 
others,  Ctc.  Att.  v.  21.  ad  Q.  fratr.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  {convtntm  indi€ebat\ 
by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  de** 
iermined  should  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.  To  this,  Virgil  is  thought 
to  allude,  ^n.  v.  758.  Indicilqite  forum,  &lc. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circuits,  (ro/iot,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes  detei^ 
mined,  and  to  obtain  j\xsiicey'{disceptandi  tt  juris  obHn^ndi  caus^ 
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eanveniebant)*  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits,  (in 
septtm  conv€ntus\  Plin.  iii.  3.     The  Greeks  called  amvtnluB 

agerty  ^^mMi  dycu^,  sc.  ^/icfo;.  So  in  AcU  AposU  xix.  38.  dya^ouos 
4/oi/f a(»  &c.  conventus  agtmtur  sinit  proconsma ;  in  jus  vocent  sc 
invicem.  Hence  convefitiu  circumire^  Suet.  Jul.  7.  percurrere^ 
Css.  viii..46.  fo^  urbes  drcumire,  uhi  hi  conventus  agebantur^ 

The  proconsul  phose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable 
men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  {qui  ei  in- 
coniilio  aderantj  assidebahi),  and  were  called  his  council,  CON- 
SILIUM, Consiiiariiy  ASSESSORES,  et  Rtcvperaiorts.  Hence 
Consilium  cogere^  in  consiliiun  advocare^  adhibere  ;  in  consilia  esse, 
adtsse,  assidercj  habere^  in  consilium  ire,  mitteref  dimitterty  &c.  The 
proconsul  passed  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  (de  consUii  senUntia  decrevit^  pronunciavit^)  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
office,  Fat.  Max.  li.  2.  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  inter- 
preters, Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were  cho- 
sen differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  {curaiio)  of  the  corn,  of  the 
taxes ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  pro- 
vince. Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present,  was 
called  HONARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours^ 
Cic.  AtU  V.  31/  as,  statues j  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c.  whick 
through  flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  go* 
vernors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive* 

Festival  days  used  also  to  be  appointed;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellus  (Marcellea,  -orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q«  Mucius 
Scffivola  (Mucea)  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verlr.  ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  .might  afterwards  be 
brought  to  his  trial :  I.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDARUJ^, 
if  he  had  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents^ 
Flin.  Ep.  iv.  9 — 2.  for  peculation,  (PECULATUS),  if  he  had 
embezzled  the  public  money ;  hence  called  PECVLATORf  or  de* 
PKCULATOB,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. — and,  3.  for  what  wa« 
called  crimen  MaJESTATIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or 
province  to  the  enemy,  or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province ; 
and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of 
the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacitj 
o(  ike  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably 
<»pprc«*ed  by  their  exactions.    Net  only  the  avarice  of  the  go- 
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yemor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  depend- 
ents;  asj  bis  lieutenants,  tribunes,  praefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his 
freedmen  and  £eivottrite  slaves,  Juvenal,  viii.  87. — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages,  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged, 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage 
aod  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Mu.  v.  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid 
large  contributions,  for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter* 
quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid 
yearly  on  this  account  200  talents,  or  about  £40,000  sterlings 
Cic  .AH.  V.  2K 

Anciently  a  procoissul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to 
have  golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  different  cities 
of  bis  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Iatu 
zzxviii.  37.  14.  which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph, 
Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix«  5.  7.  29.  xl*  43.  Dio.  xlii.  49.  Afterwards 
the  cities  of  the  province,  instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money 
on  this  account,  which  was  called  AURUM  CORONARIUM, 
and  was  sometimes  exacted  as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  governmeilt  was 
elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if 
he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days :  but 
first  he  was  obliged  to  deposite  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  money  which  had  passed  through 
his  own  or  his  officers'  hands,  stated  and  balanced,  (apud  duos 
civitaiesy  qua  maxitMB  viderentur^  rationes  confectas  et\consolidatas 
depandere),  Cic.  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he 
nevertheless  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  mere  frequently 
bis  quaestor,  to  command  in  the  province,  Cic»  Fam.  ii.  1 5.  AtU 
vi.  5.  6. 

"When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  as  a 
private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph ;  in  which  case  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the 
senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other 
temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45.  Dio.  xlix.  15. 
In  the  mean  time  he  usually  waited  near  the  city  till  the  matter 
was  determined,  whence  he  was  said  ad  urbem  esse^  Sail.  Cat.  30* 
and  retained  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had 
given  him  upon  his  victory,  \ivitb  the  badges  of  command,  his 
lictarsi  and  fasces^  &c.  Appian  says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was 
called  imperatorj  unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  Dc 
Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p,  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph, 
his  /asea  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16. 
M^  X.  10.  as  the  letters  were,  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  con- 
cerning his  victory,  Cic^  in  Pis.  17.    Sometimes  when  the  deter- 
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mination  was  long  delayed,  be  retired  to  some  distance  from 
JElome,  Cic.  AtL  vii.  15. 

If  be  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people, 
that  he  should  have  military  command  {ut  ei  imperium  esset)  oa 
the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Ait.  iv.  i6*  for  without 
this  no  one  could  have  military  command  within  the  city* 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days 
to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts,  which 
he  had  left  in  the  province,  {easdem  rationts  iotidem  verbis  rtftrrt 
ad  csrarium)i  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
those,  who  deserved  public  rewards  for  their  services,  (in  hene^ 
Jiciis^  ad  (zrarium  dettdit),  Cic.  ibid,  e^  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with 
respect  to  a  propraetor ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lie* 
tors,  and  a  proprietor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinae  of  the 
one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  provinces,  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called 
Proconsulares  ;  proprsBtors,  Frjctori js,  Dio.  liii.  14. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

Jk  UGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those 
-'^  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  left 
to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as 
were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of 
course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  under- 
took the  government  himself,  {regendas  ipse  suscepU)^  Suet  Aug. 
47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and  people 
of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase  bis  own  power,  by  as- 
suming the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people, 
(PROVINCI^  SEXATORIiB  et  POPULARES  vel  PMicm),  at 
first  were  Africa  propria^  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  Jfumidiaj 
Cyrene  ;  Asia^  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  comprehended 
only  the  countries  along  the  Prapontis  and  the  JEg^nn  Sea^uzxne* 
ly,  Phrygian  Mysia^  Carta,  Lydia,  Cic.  pro  Place.  27),  Bithynia 
and  Pontusy  Gracia  and  Epirus^  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilian  Sat* 
diniay  Creta^  and  Hispania  Baticaj  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCIiE  IMPERATO- 
RIi£,  vel  CcBsnruniy)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and  Lusitania^ 
Gatlia,  Cizlosyriay  Phanicia^  Cilicia,  Cyprus^  Egyptusy  to  which 
others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from 
the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary,  Dio. 
liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabo^  xvii.  fin.    The  provinces  of  the  em- 
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peror  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better  state  than  those  of  the  sen- 
ate SHd  people.  Tacit*  Annal*  i.  76. 

The.  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  sometimes 
only  of  praetorian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.  The  senate  appointed 
them  by  lot,  {snrtitd  mitteiHitit)^  out  of  those  who  had  borne  a 
magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  SueL  ^ug»  36. 
Vesp^  4.  Plin.  Ep.  \u  12.  Dio.  liii.  14.  They  had  the  same 
badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly ;  but  they 
had  only  a  civil  power,  (poiesias  ve\  jurisdiction  and  no  military 
conomand  {imptriwn)^  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  were 
collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces  commanded  by 
officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lasted  only 
for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  immediately  when  a 
successor  was  sent,  Di<u  ibid. 

Those  whoip  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEGATl  CJISARIS  pro  Consule^  Proprcelores,  vel 
proprmtore^  Dio.  liii.  13.  Consulares  Lrgati^  Suet.  Tib.  41.  Con- 
stiiare$  ReUorts^  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  or  simply,  Cim6%jdart$^  Suet.  Tib. 
32.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Ltgati^  Suet.  Vesp.  4.  also  Prcesidesy 
Pm^ecti,  Correctcres^  &c. 

The  governor  of  ^gypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS, 
StHt.  Fejp.  6.  or,  Prmfeclus  Augustalis^  Digest,  and  was  the  first 
iniperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  .£gypt, 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  faices  and 
pr€Biexta  should  come  to  it,.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebelL  Poll,  in 
JEmilian.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  pur*- 
pose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself^  and  discharging  a  senator 
from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio.  11.  17.  he  sent  thither 
a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns  of  aur 
thority.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Tib.  52.  To  him  was  joined  a 
person  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  called  Juridicus  ALEt 
AJfi)Ri2fiB  civiTATis,  Pandect^  (o  hutoM^fyftii,  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  .£gypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
^y  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15.  29. 
(Hu^nrirnum  Mgyptus  Honianum  judicem  habuity  Eutrop.  vii.  7.) 
Suet.jiug.6Q.mo.\u  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  the  sena- 
tors, but  the  praefect  of  £gypt  only  from  the  Equites.  Tacit,  xii^ 
60.  Dio,  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  chaise  to  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  Dio.  Iviii.  19.  The  legaii  Couaris  wore  a  military  dress 
and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers,  instead  of  lictors. 
They  bad  much  greater  powers  than  the  proconsuls,  and  con- 
tinued in  command  during  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  Dio. 
liii.  13. 
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In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CJISARIS,  Tacit.  Jlgric.  15.  or  curator, 
and  in  later  times  rationtUisj  who  managed  the  aflTairs  of  the  reve* 
niie,  (qui  resjisci  curabat ;  publicet  reditta  coUigehat  H  €rogab€ri)f 
and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the 
revenue,  Suet.  Claud.  13.  whence  that  office  was  cal led,  procicra- 
tio  ampUssimaj  Suet.  Galb.  15*  These  Procurators  were  chosen 
from  the  Equite$i  and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Dio.  Hi.  25. 
They  were  sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but 
also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people,#Z)20.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a.governor, 
{vice  prasidis  fungebatur)^  especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a 
part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  pre- 
sent ;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  prapoHitiM, 
(Suet.  Vesp.  4.) of  Judsea,  which  wasannexed to  the  province  of 
Syria,  TaciU  Annal.  x\\.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing capitally,  %b%d.  xv.  44.  which  the  procuratores  did  not 
usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15* 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  dif. 
ferent  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio.  liii, 
15.  Those  who  received  200  seitertia  were  called  bucaitarii  ; 
100,  CENTENARii ;  60,  sEXAQEXARii,  &c*  CopitotifL  in  Pertinac 
c.  2.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for  mules  and  tents ;  which 
used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the  public  expense,  Suei» 
Aug.  M. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appear* 
ance  by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus.^ 

RE-ESTABLfSHMEJ^T  of  MOJfARCHT  under  AUGUS- 
TUS; TITLES^  BADGES,  and  POWERS  of  ike  EM- 
PERORS. 

nPHE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Augus- 
-*-  tus,  although  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in 
several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the 
kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The 
choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  large; 
that'of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  array.  When  the  former 
abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled ;  the  latter  were  often 
put  to  death  :  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from 
those  of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuation  of  despotism. 
According  to  Pomponius,  de  origine  juris,  D.  i.  2.  14.  Reoes 
oMNEM  POTESTATEM  HABuissE,  thcir  Hghts  wcro  the  same.  But 
the  account  of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.  (See  p.  114.) 
As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of 
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arms,  be  might  have  f9i]Dded  hisright  to  govern  it  on  that  basis, 
as  hit  grand  uncle  and  Tather  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar,  had 
done.  But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar's 
fate  made  hiin  pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful 
destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Tri- 
umfriri,  had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  2.  and  had  so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that 
they>  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  form  of  government,  rather 
than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former  calamities,  {tuta  et  praseniia 
quam  Vetera  ei  periadosa  nudtbanij  ibid.)  The  empire  %vas  now 
so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great,  (the  Romans  having  never 
employed  the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that  number  by 
representation),  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
60  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite 
to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  control- 
led but  by  the  power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the  mag- 
'  nahimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  undet 
proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants 
might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station  to  which  his  won* 
derful  good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of  others,  had  raised  him. 
Had  he,  s^reeably  to  his  repeated  declarations^  wished  for  com- 
mand only  to  pr6mote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  be 
would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  artfully  dis- 
gliised,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind, 
{specie  recUsaniii  Jlagrantissim^  cupiverat)^  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2. 3.  10. 
Upon  bis  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
death  6f  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to  have 
seriously  deliberated  with  bis  two  chief  favourites,  Agrippa  and 
Mascenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient 
form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas 
dissuaded  him  from  it.  In  the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius 
makes  them  deliver  on  this,  occasion,  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  a  popular  and  monarchical  government,  are  in- 
troduced, liL  The  advice  of  Maecenas  prevailed,  i&.  41.  Au- 
gustus, however,  in  the  following  year,  having  corrected  the 
abuses,  which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,  Suet.  Atig.  32. 
and  having  dotie  several  otherpopular  acts,  assembled  the  senate, 
and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and 
to  the  people.  But  several  members,' who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice 
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conjured  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  une>- 
qual  to  the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compUaoce^ 
and  that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time,  he  might  regu- 
late the  state  of  public  afTairs,  (rempublicavi  ordinaret);  thus 
seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  his  usurpation  the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio.  liii. 
46.  but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  govern- 
ment only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then 
sufficient.  Id.  liv.  12.  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years 
more,  Id.  liii*  16.  but  after  that,  always  for  ten  years,  Id.  Iv.  6. 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decenniumy  the  19th  of  Sep* 
teraber,  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.  U.  767,  aged  near  76  years;  having 
ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding  emperors,  although 
at  their  accession  they  received  the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  every  ten  years,  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to 
conunemoratc  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  144,)  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus,  they  estab- 
lished tyranny,  {Ruere  in  serviiiUem  C(msiUesy  patres^  eqties,  as  Ta- 
citus says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Atmal.  i.  7.)  Upon 
his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they  seem  to  have  racked 
their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for  him.  To  the  names 
of  IMPERATOR,  Dio.  xiiii.  44.  CJESARy Id.  xlvi.  47.iAnd 
PRINCE,  (Princeps  Senatus)  liii.  1.  which  they  had  formerly* 
conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUSTUS,  {venerandus  v. 
'ObiliSf  ab  augury  quasi  inauguratus  vel  consecraius ;  ideoque  Diis 
cams  ;  ctdtu  divino  afficienduSy  0c/3afo$;  Pausan.  iVu  1 1 .  vel  ab  augto; 
quam  sua  Jupiter  augct  ope,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7.) 
Dio.  liii.  16.  and  Father  of  his  country ^  (Pater  Patris),  SutU  58. 
(hid.  Fast.  \\.  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  vit.  Trist.  iv.  4.  13.  &c.  This 
title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  ^nate,  after  his  sup- 
pression of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  Roma  patrcm  patria  Ck:I£- 
RONEM  libera  DIXIT,  Juvenol.  viii.  244.  PUn.  vii.  30.  by  the 
advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  JB.  civ.  ii.  431  •  Pint,  in  Cic.  or  of  Catulus, 
as  Cicero  himsell  says,  Pis.  3.  It  was  next  decreed  to  Julius 
Cffisar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  zliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins  are  atill 
extant  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be 
given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  PhiL  xiii.  11.  It  was 
refused  by  Tiberius,  Snui.  67.  as  also  the  title  of  Impebator,  Id. 
26.  and  Pominus,  37.  Dio.  Iviii.  2.  but  most  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  accepted  it,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25. 
-  The  title  of  PATER  PATRIAE  denoted  chiefly  the  paternal 
afiection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards 
their  subjects ;  and  also  that  power,  which,  by  the  Roman  law^  a 
lather  had  oyer  his  children,  Di:  liii.  18.  Senec  Clem.  \.  14. 
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CiESAa  was  properly  a  fiimily  title,  Dio.  ihid.  Suet.  Galb.  1. 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  .delioted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later 
times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire, 
or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  during  the  life  of 
the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called  Auqustus,  Spnr^ 
tian.  in  ^lio  Vero^  2.  which  was  a  titKe  of  splendour  and  dignity, 
but  not  of  power,  Dio,  liii*  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  KonrDLus, 
that  be  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Pio.  liii.  16.  and  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate 
vas  Munatius  Plancus,  SueU  Aug,  7.  VtlL  ii*  91.  Servius  says, 
that  Yirgit,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of  Aut2;ustus,  describes  him 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Mn.  u  296.  6.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERATOR, 
Ilio*  xUii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculiar- 
ly distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex,  Dio.  liii.  17.  In 
modem  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  Empe- 
rors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their 
auspices,  Horat.  OdAy.  14.  32.  Ovid.  TrisL  ii.  173.  Under  the 
republic  the  appellation  of /mj96»ra/or  was  put  after  the  name; 
as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Gc.  Ep.  pasmu  but  the  titles  of  the 
emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prcmomeriy  Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus 
the  following  words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found 
at  Anoyra,  now  Angouri,  {in  lapide  Ancyrano)^  in  Asia  Minor : 
Imp.  Ca^SAK,  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX. 
Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.  The  Emperor  Casar,  the  adopted 
son  of  (Julius  Caesar,  called)  Divus^  (after  his  deification)  ;  Au^ 
gusiut  the  high-priest  J  (an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death 
of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741.  Z>u>.  liv.  27).  fourteen  times  Consul^  twenty 
times  (saluted)  Imperaior  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio 
says,  he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  21  times,  Iii.  41.  Thus 
Tacitus,  JV*om€n  iMPERATORis  5emeZ  atque  vicies  partunty  (Ann.  i. 
9.)  Ml  the  3Sth  year  of  his  tribunitiipt  pawer^  (from  the  time  when 
he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724,  Dio.  H.  19.) 
So  that  this  inscription  Was  made  above  five  years  )>elbre  his 
death. 

The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber  hap« 
pened  to  overflow  its  ba^ks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts 
of  Rome  navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  76.  to  which 
Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event  was  thought 
io  prognosticate  his  future  greati^es^.    Among  th^  various  ex* 
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pressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor,  that  of  Pacuviufl, 
a  tribone  of  the  commoDs»  was  remarkable  ;  who  in  the  senate 
devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards, 
VaL  Max.  iu  6*  11.  and  Gauls  (Devotos  t//t  soldurios  appd^ 
laniy  Caes.  BelL  Gall,  iii*  2SS.)  and  exhorted  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors to  do  the  same.  Being  checked  by  Augustus,  he  rushed 
forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example. 
Whence  it«became  a  custom  for  the  senators  when  they  congra- 
tulated any  emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that 
they  were  devoted  to  his  service,  Dto.  ibid. 

M acrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pacuvio  iribuno  plebem  rogantej)  that  an  order  of  the  people 
(plebisciium)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  SextUis  to  be  calK 
ed  August,  Sat.  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  JuriSf  are,  in  the 
Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princbps,  and  Imperatoria  Majestas  ; 
in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissimus  princcvs  ;  and 
the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  Perpetuus  Auous* 
Tus.  These  titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to 
command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city ;  and  to  do 
every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  su- 
preme command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio.  iiii.  17. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in  the 
provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  pi*o- 
consuls,  Dio.  Iiii.  32.  Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the 
provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or 
opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as 
be  himself  thought  proper,  JDio.  liv.  7.  9.  &  25« 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  ^njoy 
consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair  be- 
tween the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
thai  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ;  offering  to  swear,  that  they  wouldT 
observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus  de* 
dined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform  what 
they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oadi ;  but  not  the  contrary, 
although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oalbs,   Dio* 

liv.  le. 
The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  render  them  less  sacred,  ^d 
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notbiog  is  mor^  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent  ez^ 
action  of  onths  by , public  authority^  without  a  necessary  cause* 
Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  (fide$  et  jusjurat^ 
dum)  bad  mqre  influence  with  the  ancient  Romans,  than  the  fear 
Af  laws  and  puniabments>  {proximo  legum  €t  pw/wttm  meiu\  Liv* 
i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he  says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a 
n^lect  of  religion  prevailed,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oatli 
and  the  laws  .to  themselves,  but  conformed  every  one  his  own 
.  conduct  to  them,  Uv.  iii.  20.  ii*  32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  off.  iii.  30.  & 
31.     See  also,  Pdvb.  vi.  54.  &56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  I2&.)yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that 
office,  as  also  those  of  Ponttfex  MaxtamSf  and  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  IK^.  liii«  17«    See  p,  145. 

The  emperoM  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  {tegir 
bus  sohui)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio.  liii.  18. 
&29«  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws^ 
for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  might 
be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  JDio.  Ivi.  32.  but  a  person  was 
said  to  be  UgUnu  iolututy  who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic, 
PAa.iLlS. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.  or,  as  it 
was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ; 
which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Tnumviri^  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  JDio.  xlvii.  18.  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  li.  20* 
liii.  28.  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 
They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  emperors 
had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  what- 
ever they  should  do,  Id.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this  oath  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  in* 
eluded ;  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  iix.  9«  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4.  &c.  Clau* 
dius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts,  (tn  acta  sua 
jwraref)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  the  acts  of  Au- 
gustus, bat  swore  to  them  also  himself.  Id.  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of 
the  emperor;  whi^cb  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Dia.  xliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed.  Id.  50.  so  likewise  by  that 
of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  U*  Ivii.  9.  To  violate  this 
oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  ^  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73. 
Codes,  iv.  1«  2.  ii.  4.  41.  D^.  xii«  2.  tS.  and  mere  severely  pun- 
ished tluMi  veal  penury^  Ttudl.  Apol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a 
Secies  of  Reason,  (mtyestaiis)  and  punished  by  the  bastinado, 
.  xii.  2.  13.  sometimes  by  cutting  out  the  tongue,  CMhfr^din 
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he.  So  that  Minutius  Felix  justly  says,  c.  29.  Eit  its,  (sc.  Bih* 
nicis),  tuiius  per  Jovis  gemum  pegerare  quam  regis.  Tibierios  pro* 
bibited  any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  iviii.  12. 
but  yqt  iDen  sworei  not  only  by  bis  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of 
Sejacius,  Id.  Iviii.  2»  6.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was 
decreed/ that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  em* 
peror,  tlAd*  12.  Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words 
should  be  added;  Neqcb  mb,  ne^^ub  mbos  liberos  charkhlks 
HABEO,  QpAM  Caium  £t  soepres  EJUS.  SueU  15.  Dio.  Ux.  3.  9.  and 
that  the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife.Drusilla,  Ibid.  1 1.  as  be 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Sv/tt.  24. 
So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio.  Ix.  5.  SmU  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Triumviri  to  Julius  CsBsar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  Id.  li.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Augustus 
himself,  at  Rome,.  Virg.  Eel.  i.  7.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  16.  Ovid.  Fast. 
1.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces ;  but  he  permitted  no 
temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction 
Ivith  the  city,  Rome ;  Augusto  et  UrbI  RoMic ;  and  that  only  in 
the  provinces,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly 
prohibited,  Suet.  52.  After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11.  73.  Dio.-  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  oC  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate, 
they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  li.  19.  so  for  the  succeed* 
ing  emperors;  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  IT.  particularly  at  the  beginniing 
Oi  the  year.  Id.  zvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January :  Dio.  liz.  24. — 
also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should 
be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  li.  19.  Ovid.  FasU 
ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  iJt.  as  to  the  Lares  and  other  gods,  HoraU 
Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  anda  triumphal 
robe,  Dio.  li.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  ziii.  8.  They  also  used  a  par- 
ticular badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Herodian^  u  Z* 
8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  i.  17.  proba- 
bly borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  ill.  p.  215, 
Amman,  xxiii.  6.  Something  siipilar  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns ;  prunee  batHluSf  v, 
-14m,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a  portable  hearth,  {focus  portmhir 
lis)y  in  which  incense  was  burnt;  a  perfumed  stove,' HoreU.  Sat., 
i.5.36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors, 
{adorari  sejutsiti  cum  fmte  eum  cuncti  saltUarentur,)  Eutrop.  ix.  16/ 
Aurelius  Yiqtor,  de  Cas.  c.  39.  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
to  Calignla  and  Domitian.    So  Dio.  lix.  4.  27.  28. 
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AngiiBtusj  at  first,  used  the  ponrers  conferred  on  him  with  great 
moderalion  ;*as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginning 
of  their  government,  Dio.  ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his  lodging  and 
equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distin- 
guished rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards. 
But  after  he*had  gained  the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by 
a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the 
sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  increased  his  authority;  (tnmr- 
gere  paulutim),  and  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  (munia 
seruttSiSf  magistraittumi  legum  m  ^e  trdnsferre)^  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3. 
Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most  compliant,  {quanta  qfd$  servitio 
promptior)^  were  raised  to  wealth  and  preferment*  Having  the 
command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing. 
For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from 
those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  bis 
pleasure,  Dio,  lili.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much  as 
ms^de  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to 
■litigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny.   In  consequence  of  which,  their 
eharacter  became  more  and  more  degenerate.    After  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  pub- 
lic affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two 
things,  bread  and  ganus^  (Panem  et  Circeitses,  i.  e.   largesses 
and  spectacles,)  Jmenal.  x.  80. — Hence  from  this  period,  their 
blstoryls  less  interesting, •and  as* Dio  observes,  less  authentic; 
because,  when  every  thing  was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince, 
or  of  bis  favourites,  and  freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were 
less  known,  than  under  the  republic,  Dio.  liii.  19.    It  is  surpri- 
811^,  that  though  the  Romans  at  different  times  were  governed  by 
princes  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  who  had  seen  the  woml  effects  of  wicked  men  being 
invested  with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to 
have  thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  provi* 
ding  an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar 
enormities.    Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished 
to  transmit  to  their  successors,  unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which 
they  had  received ;  or  from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not.  It 
IS  at  least  certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shows  more 
clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monar- 
chy, on  the  ipharacter  and  happiness  of  botih  prince  and  people, 
than  that  of  ^  ancient  Romans.    Their  change  of  government 
was  indeed  the  natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  whidh 
their  lust  of  conquest  was  attended.    For  the  force  employed  to 
enslave  other  nations,  being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at 
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first  to  accomplUIn  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servi* 
tude.  And  it  is  remarkable,  thai  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose 
rapacity  and  corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
liberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change;  for  on 
them,  those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  chiefly 
exercised  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particu- 
larly the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppressed,  tlian  they  had  been 
under  the  republic.  Thus  Tacitus  observes,  J^eque  pronncut 
ilium  remm  statum  abnuebantf  sutpMo  senate  poptiiqyB  imperio  ob 
certamina  poteniiwn^  et  avaritiam  tnagigtraiyum ;  irwalido  legum 
auodliop  qua  viy  ambituy  postrefnd  pecunid  turbabantur,  AnnaL  i.  2. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  ofihc  MAGISTRATES. 

fl^HE  public  servants  (ministri)  of  the  magistrates,  were  called 
-■-  by  the  common  name  of  APPARITORES,  Liv.  i.  9.  be- 
cause they  were  at  hand  to  estecute  their  commands  {quod  us 
apparebantf  u  e,  prmsto  erani  ad  oite^utum,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn« 
xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or  attendance  APPAaiTio,  Cic.  Fam^ 
ziii.  54.    These  were, 

I.  SCRIBE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  magis* 
trates*  Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scripiuni 
facere^  Liv.  ix.  46.  GelL  vi.  9.  from  acry^iuSf  -^«  They  wer^ 
denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attehded ;  thus, 
ScrihfB  qtMstorii,  adilUii,  pratorii^  &c.  and  were  divided  into 
different  dtcwruz ;  whence  dtcuriam  emerty  for  muma  seribiB  emere^ 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  This  office  was  more  honourable  aiaongthe 
Greeks  than  the  Romans,  Jfep.  Eum.  I.  The  aeribm  at  Romi^ 
however  were  generally  composed  of  free-born  eitizens;  and 
they  became  so  respectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cicero 
honestus  (quod  eorwn  Met  tabtUa  publicity  periculaqut  nmguttatuunt 
commiltuntur)f  Cic.  verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuaru  or  notariiy  who  took  down  in  sbort« 
hand  what  was  said  or  done,  {notis  escipitbant)^  Suet.  Ju).  55. 
These  were  different  from  the  tcribm,  and  were  commonly  slaved 
or  freedmen,  Dio.  Iv.  7.  The  seribm  were  also  called  Kbfmi^ 
Festus.  But  librarii  is  usiially  |)ut  for  those  who  transcribd 
books,  Gc.  An.  xii.  6.  Sueti  Domii.  10.  for  which  ptirpofce  the 
wealthy  Rom&ns,  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  sonetiaits  ke^ 
several  slaves,  Jfep.  Ati.  13. 

.  The  method  of  Writing  short-hand  is  said  to  ha¥e  be^n  i|i* 
rented  by  Maecenas,  Did.  Iv.  7.  aeeording  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Gicere,  IHd.  i.  SS.  Smec 
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II.    PRiEGONESt  heralds  or  public  crien,  wiio  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes : 

1.  In  all  public  assembliefs  they  ordered  silence,  {rilenHwn 
Micehant  vei  imperabani :  Exsukgs,  paisco,  vac  populo  audi- 
ENTiAM,  Plata.  Phn.proL  11.)  by  saying,  Silete  ycI  tacktk;* 
and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favste  linquis,  HoraU 
OdAxu  1.  OaE  FAVETB  OMNEs,  Ft>^.  •flBfi.  V.  71.  Hence  sa- 
€«C7H  tffenlntm  for  eiiissimum  or  mammwfnj  Horat*  Od.  ii.  13.  29* 
Orefaventy  they  are  silent;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  13. 29.  " 

2.  In  the  camitia  they  called  the  trib^  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Vtrr.  v. 
>d.  (See  p.  102.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  (p.  100.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the  jWi- 
cesy  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses* 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  Co 
ait  assembl3^  Lvo,  i.  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- 
bouse,  iii.  38.  (see  p.  24.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped  to 
hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  lAv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  {auciUmtm  datP' 
clamabant  vel  prmdieabant)^  Plaut,  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  16. 
Off.  iii.  13.  Herat,  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the  spear, 
and  called  out  what  was  oflfered*    See  p.  67. 

4.  Ill  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend; 
they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed 
from  them;  Ck.deresp.Har.  12*  lAv.  ii;  37.  they  proclaimed 
(prmdicahani)  the  victors  and  crowned  them ;  Cic.  Pam^  v.  12« 
tibey  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games  which  were 
celebrated  only  once  every  119  years,  by  a  solemn  form ;  Con- 

VEM1TE  AD  Z.UDOS   SPECTANDOS,    <iUOS   NBC    SPECTAVIT    ^UlS^VAV, 

KEC  SPBCTATURUS  EST,  Sud:.  Claud.  2t.     Herodian.  iii.  8. 

6.  In  solemn  fuikerab,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be 
exhibited,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend  by 
a  ceirtain'fonn :  Es:sb<iuias  Chreheti,  autBus  est  coinionuM,  ibe 

JAH  TfiV PUS  EST,  OLLUS  EFFRRTUR^  7W*.  PhoTm,  V.  8.  30.      HeUeO 

these  funerals  were  called  FUNERA  INDICTIVA.  Fentui  in 
CfoiRlTES,  Suet.  Jul.  84.  The  prcecones  also  used  to  give  public 
notice  when  such  a  person  died  ;  thus  Ollus  Quiars  lbto  sta- 
tus EST,  F&tus  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes-sig 
Bified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor ;  Lt^.^xxvi. 
16.  -Lictor,  viro  forti  abbs'  virgas,  et  ix  bum  Iibqe  primutn 

AGE,  iWi(.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them, 
Plaui.  Merc.  iii.  4.  v.  78/    Petron*  Arbii.  c.  57.  where  an  allu- 

23 
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sion  Is  supposed  .to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the 
£butian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  waa^ 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  &c.     They  were  generally  free-born, 
•  and  divided  into  d$curuB. 

Similar  to  the  prwcones  were  those,  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  CO- 
ACTORES,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  88.  Oic.pro  Cluent.  64.  They  were 
servants  (ministti)  of  the  money-brokers,  who  attended  at  the 
auctions :  Hence  exactiones  argentarias  faciitarCy  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  such  a  collector,  SueL  Vesp.  I  •  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from 
debitors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  re- 
venues were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic.  pro  Rah. 
Post.  U. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus, 
who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  their  name,  Ldv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando)^  from  their 
binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scoui^- 
ed,  OelU  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  {tdrgas 
ulmeaSf  Plant  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74.  iii.'2.  v.  29.  Viminti  fasces  vir- 
garumf  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betula^  Plin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.) 
bound  with^  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  {bacUlos  loro  colli- 
gates  in  modtan  fascis),  and  an  axe  jutting  out  in  the  middle  of 
them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magistrates,  except  the 
censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Iav.  xxiv.  44.  He  who  went 
foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  I.  7. 
.  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was  called  PROXI* 
MUS  LICTOR,  Lio.  ibid.  Salhisi.  Jug.  12.  qr  Postremus,  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  28*  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  snmmus  lictovj  who  used  to 
receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 
The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,  {ut  iurbam  summover€rU)^lAV.  iii.  II. 
48.  viii.  33.      Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedite  Consui. 

VfiNIT  ;   DATE  VIAM,  Vel  LOCUM   CONSULI  ;    SI    VOBIS    VIDBTUR»    Dt* 

scEDiTE,  QumiTES,  Liv.  ii.  56.  or  some  such  words,  (soknmx  iZte 
lictorum  et  prctnuncius  clamor^  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  the  lictor 
is  called  swnmotor  oditAs^  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  Passim.  When 
the  magistrate  returned  home^  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door 
with  his  rod,  {forem^  uti  mos  esty  virgA  percussU\  Liv.  vi.  84. 
which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate  went  to  any  other 
house,  Plin.  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrate*^ 
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(ANIMADVERTERE,  ut  dehitus  honos  iis  reddereiur)^  Suet.  Jul. 
SO,  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  64.  name- 
ly, dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  bead,  going 
out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  them,  &c.  Suet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
"Which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor, 
coLLiGA  MAirus;  I,  Caput  obnube  hujus;  Arbori  iitfeuci  sus- 
FBNDB  ;  Verbbrato  V£l  ini;ra  pom.£riuaI  tel  extra  pom£ri(jh, 
ZifV.  I.  26.  I,  Lictor,  deliga  ad  paluh.  Id.  viii.  7.     Accede, 

LlCTOB,    VIROAS  ET  SECURES  EXPBDl,  Id.  Vlii.  32.      In  EUM  LEGE 

AGB,  i.  e.  securi percale,  veJ/cn,  xxvi.  16» 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  com- 
mon people,  Lw.  \u  55.  and  often  were  the  frecdmen  of  him  on 
vrhom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  26, 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seeih  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  {ih  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
-who  had  lawsuits,  to  court,  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended  on 
the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces.  Suet.  Ju{.  20.  Liv.  iii.  33. 
Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the 
praetor  in  court,  when  it  was  the  third  hoiir,  or  nine  o'clock, 
before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lot.  ling.  v.  9.  Ptin^  vii,  60.  They 
were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they 
attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  1.  4.  The 
Accensi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers,  called  Supemumerarii,  be- 
cause not  included  in  the  legion,  Vegtt.  ii.  19.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Vtrr.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii.  8.  &  10. 

V.  VIATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who  at- 
tended on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56.  and  asdiles,  xxx.  39.  An- 
ciently they  used  to  siunmon  the  senators  from  the  country, 
where  they  usually  resided;  whence  they  had  their  name,  {quod 
Htpe  in  v\9Lt88tni)^  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Pra&f.  1. 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  Th0  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who 
executed  {svgpplicio  qMciebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank ;  for  slaves  and  treedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  difTer** 
ent  from  free-bom  citizens,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  50.  The  carnifex 
was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  contempt,  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city,  Cic.  pro  Rahir.  5.  but 
lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or  Esquilina,  rlaut.  Pseud,  i.  3. 
9.  98.  near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves, 
(Juxta  locum  serdlibus  panis  sepositunh  Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  il« 
32.)  called  Sestertiumy  rlutarcb.  in  Galb.  where  were  greeted 
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crosses  and  gibbets/  (cru€$s  ^  patibula^  Tac.  ^nns^i.  xiv.  33.) 
and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6. 
V.  2«  or  thrown  out  anburied,  Por.  Epod.  v.  99U 

Some  think  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prison 
under  the  Triumviri  xapiltues^  who  bad  only  the  superintendence 
or  care  of  it :  hence  tradert  vel  trahere  ad  camificem,  to  imprison ; 
Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6.  v.  Id.  ! 

Laws  of  th^  jj(!)JiMjvs. 

rpHE  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  au- 
4-  thority,  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct, 
and  secure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  jnHi  injustigue 
rtgfda,  Senec.  de  benef.  iv.  12*  Legks  ^uid  aliud  sxinti  juom 
minis  mixta  pracepta  ?  Id.  Epist.  94*) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magiatriCte,  {ro^antt  ma^siratu).  -See  p.  95,  99. 
The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence,  {Romani 
jiiris)f  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  Liv.  xxxiv.  6. 
or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  dectrnviri,  and 
ratified  by  the  people,  (see  j>*  159.)  a  work,  in  the  opinion  of 
Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of  philosopher^  {mimbus 
omnium  phtlosophorum  bibliothecis  antewmendum),  de  Orat*  i«  44* 
Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  erapiire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  oS  the 
number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occa^ 
sion  to  a  great  many  new  laws^  {corrtqiti8nm&  repiMica  plurimeS' 
leges^  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  law:s, 
which  were  made  bjr  the  Comitia  Ceniuriata,  (POPDLISCITA), 
Tacit.  AnnaL  \\u  58.  but  afterwards^  tho^  also,  which  were 
made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  (PLEBI§CITA),  when-they  were 
made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first  by  the  Horar 
tian  law,  {at  quod  tributin  plebfis  jussisse^  popultm  tenerel),  l*ir • 
iii«  55*  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the  Bublilian  and 
Hortensian  laws,  (ui  pkbiseita  OMNES  QUIRITE8  temtrtnt} 
Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi,  Pli^i.  xvi.  10.  s.  16.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  diflferent  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  (n0men 
gentis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to 
which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was;  called  LEX,  whether  it  respect* 
ed  the  publici  (jus  pubUcum  vel  sacrum)^  the  righ$  of  priyale 
persons,  (Jus  privahan  vel  civile)^  or  the  particular  interest  of  an 
individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called  PRIY ILEGIUM. 
Gre//.  X*  20.  Ascotu  in  Ctc.  pro  Mil. 
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Tbc  lavs  proposed  by  a  consul  were  crfled  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cto.  Sen.  64.  by  a  trjbune,  TRIBUNITI£,  Cic  in  RttU. 
li.  8.  by  thedeoemviri,  DBCEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iH.  55. 56.  &  57; 

f  ♦ 

Differeta  Sigtii&caiwni  rf  JUS  and  LEX,   and  the  Difmnt 

SPECIE&  of  the  ROMAN  LAW. 

nPHE  wards,  Jua  aad  L^x  are  used  in  various  senses.    They 
"'-.   are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word,  LAW. 

JuM  properly  implies  what  is  juMt  and  right  in  itseir,  or  what 
from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic,  iii.  21.  Lex 
IS  a  written  statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  qua  icripto  Sanctis  quod 
'ouli,  maipA€$ido,  aut  veiandoy  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.'ft  lboendo,  qudd 
legi  Boteij  ut  innaieeeat^  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  7.  h^ere  leges  pro- 
pantasjweere^  Liv.  iii.  34,  f>el  a  delectu,  Cic.  de  l^g>  i*  6.  ajus' 
to  etjure  legendo^  i.  e.  eKgendo^  from  the  choice  oi  what  is  just 
and  right.  Id.  ii*  5.     hzX^  jusiofum  injustohimquiB  distinctio,  ibid. 

Gtwco  fUMoiiis  appeUak^  No^$,  a  soum  cmmu  tribuendo. 

/ci.i.6.\  ' 

Jus  is^properly  what  the  law-  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which 
'i  imposes ;  (est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constittdt,  That  is  letm,  or, 
That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Ctc.  de  kgg.  i.  15.  ad 
Herevm.  ii.  13.)    Or,  according  to  die  Twelve  Tables,  Quoi»> 

QUK^UE  POVULUS  JU8SIT,   ID  JUl»  E&TO,  LtV.  Vli.  17.    IX.    99.     Q,VO^ 
MAJOR  PARS  JUDICARIT,  IB  JUS  RATUXQUE  ISTO,  Gc 

But  JMs  wd'lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  are  joined :  thus. 

Jus  KAT^KJBt  vel  SATURALE,  is,  what  nature  or  right  reason 
teaches  to  be  right ;  and  jvs  oentium,  what  all  nations  esteemed 
to  be  right :  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  Sext.  42. 
Haruspm  itesp.  14... 

Jiisdviusn  vel  civile,  is,  what  the  Inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esleeai^  to  be  rigl|^,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute, 
Ge.  Vopic.  5.  Qjf.  iii.  16.  17.  deOrat.  i.  48.  Hence  constituere 
jfuf^  quo^omtiies  utmitur^  pro  Dom.  cui  subjeeii  stn^,  pro  Caecin.  So 
jus  Romanum^  AngUcum,  &c.  When  no  tPord  is 'added  to  restrict 
it,  j^s  oivu«s  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero 
sometimes  opposes  Jk^  cm/e  U>  jms  naturak^  Sext.  49.  and  some- 
times to  what  we  call  Crinwndt  law  (jusptAlietm)^  Verr.  i,  42« 
Casein*  S«  in  C»cll.  5. 

Jim  cokmuns,  what  is  held  lobe  right  among  men  in  general, 
or  aaioAg4be  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  Gvctn.  4.  Digest* 
^InstHui0 

'  Jus  POBciQVtf  el  PRIVATUM,  what^  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
people  {fuim  jus  populicum)t  or  the  public  at  larg^,  and  with  re* 
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spect  to  individuals ;  political  and  eiril  law,  Lh.  UL  34.  Cir, 
Fwn»  iv.  14.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  22.  But  jW  publicum  is  also  put  for 
the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed,  {jus  conmnme}y 
Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

Ju5. Senatoriuh,  (p^rs  juris  publict)^  what  related  to  the  rights 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those,  who 
might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate;  {qua  poteaias  rtftretUihus^y 
>  (see  p.  27.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  delivered  their 
opinion,  yjuid  censenitbus  jus) ;  what  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  &c.  PHn.  Ep^ 
viii.  14. 

Jus  DiviNUM  et  HUMANUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 
divine  and  human,  Liv.  u  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit  Annd.  iii«  26. 
70.  vi.  26.  Hence yas  ei  jura  sintmt^  laws  divine  and  humaD» 
Virg.  G.  i.  269.  Contra  jus  fasqutj  Sail.  Cat.  15.  Jusfasque  exuere^ 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5*  Omne  jus  ttfas  delere^  Cic»  Quo  jure,  guave 
injuria^  right  or  wrong,  TeretU.  And.  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  ei  nefas,^ 
Liv.  vi.  14.  Juset  injuria^  Sail.  Jug.  16.  Jure  fieri,  jure  ctzsus^ 
Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  Pa£TORiUM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to  be 
right,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  10.  Ver.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.    See  p.  128. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^lianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed  by 
Plavius,  Lto.  ix.  46.  Jllius,  izc.  Ubbanum,!.  e.  civile  privatumj 
ex  quo  jus  didt  prcstor  urbanus^  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  raiBDiATORiuM.  The  law  observed  with. respect  to  the 
goods  {prcedia  vel  pradia  borui,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who 
were  sureties  {prmdes)  foj  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  or 
undertakers  of  the  public  works,  {mancipes)^  which  were  pledged 
to  the  public,  {publico  obligata  vel  pignori  opposiia)^  and  sold  if 
the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  his  bargain,  de.  pro 
Balb.  20,  Verr.  i.  54.  Fam.  ▼.  20.  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Hence  Pradi- 
ATOR,  a  person  who  laid  oui  his  mc^ney  in  purchasing  these 
goods,  Cic.  Aa.  xii.  14.  17.  and  who,  of  course,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  such  matters,  0«^ 
prcediatorii  periius),  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Jus  Fecials,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Offic.  i.  !!•  or 
the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jim  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with 
jus  dviUj  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13.  14.  but  jti5  legitimum  exigert  to  de- 
mand one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  GoNsuETUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed 
to  LE6EJUI  Of  jus  scripium^  statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de  Invent. 
ii.  22.  5A.  Jrs  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sirw  scrypto^  U  6. 
D.  de  ji^tit.  et  jur.  . 
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JWr  PoNTiriciuH  vel  sacrum^  whi^t  is  right  with  regard  to  re- 
ligipn  and  sacred  things,  roach  the  same  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Eccle$iasticalLaWi  Cic*  pro  Dona.  12. 13.  14.  de  16- 
gibus,  ii.  1 8.  &c.  Li  v.  i*  20.  So  Jus  religionism  augurum  ccBremoni-' 
arum,  atispkionrniy  &c. 

Jm  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state 
at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered ;  Cas  de  bell.  G.  i.  27. 
Cfc.  Off*  i.  11.  iii.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  silent  intei' 
arma,  Cic  in  Mil.  4.  Ferre  jus  in  armis,  Li  v.  v*  3.  Facerejus 
ense,  Lucan.  iii.  821.  viii.  642.  Ix*  1073.  Jusque  datum  scderi,  a 
successful  usurpation,  by  which  in^punity  and  a  sanction  were 
given  to  crimes,  Id.  u  2. 

JuEiS  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5*  intdli^ 
gentickj  Phil.  \x.  5.  interpretation  OfT.  i.  IL  Stvviosi  juris ^  u  e. 
jurisprudentiaf^SxxeU  Ner.  32.  GelL  xii.  13.  Consultiy  periti,  &c* 
Lawyers,  Cic. 

JuBE  et  legibus,  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42. 
44.  So  Horace',  Vir  bonis  est  qtds  ?  Qui  consulta  pairum,  qui 
leges,  juraque  servatj  ^c.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat  legesque 
viris,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  JVova  jtara 
£ondere,  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  metuinjustifateare  ntcesse  est, 
Uorat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Arc.  P.  122.  398.  civica  jura  respondere, 
£p.  i.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  iE^uiTAsare  distinguished,Cfc.  Off.  iii.  16.  Virg.  ii.  426. 
jus  dLixd  justitia ;  jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So  ^Iquum  et 
bimum,  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumque  jus,  an  artful  interpre- 
tation of  a  written  law,  Cacin.  23.  Summumjus,  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  summa  injuria^  Off.  i.  11.  Svmmojure  agere,  contendere,  expo- 
riri,  &c.  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  JURA  QuirUium,  avium,  &c.     See  p.  55,  &c. 

Jura  sanguinis^  cognationis^  &c.  neeessitudo,  v^jue  neeessitudinis, 
relationship.  Suet.  CaUg.  26. 

Jus  regni,  a  ri^ht  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honorum,  to  pre* 
ferments,  Tacit,  xiv.  5.  Quibusperfraudemjus/uU,  power  or  au- 
thority, SaUust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuria  publicm  datum  est,  a  license^ 
Senec.  Epist.  18.  Quibusfallere  acfurarijus  erat.  Suet.  Ner.  16. 
In  jus  et  ditionem  vel  potestatem  alicujus  venire^  concedere,  Liv.  & 
Sail.  Habere  jus  in  atiquem  ;  sui  juris  eue  ac  mandpii,  i.  e.  m 
arUtrii  et  nemini parere,  to  be  one^s  own  master,  Cic.  In  contro^ 
verso  jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or- determined,  Lnv. 

Ul*  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice.  Dare  jtu  gratios, 
to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

J.D3  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ; 
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thus,  In  ius  £AMUS/i«  e.  adprMori$  teUom,  Donate  in  Ter.  Phorm* 
V.  7«  43.  &  SS.  Injurtf  u  e.  aptid  frtoiorem^  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6. 
38.  Men.  iv.  2.  19.     Dejure  currtrep  front  court,  die*  Quint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus:  thus. 
Lex  eH  recta  raiio  imptroHdi  aifitt  pfiMbendh  U  Uttmitte  de^rwn 
iracta  /  justorum  injustorumqm  disHnetio  ;  fBtemum  quiddiMf  quod 
univetBum  mundton  regit ; — CofuenHO  tftimiufn  gentium  leso  naiurtt 
putanda  est^  ntm  ecripta^  std  nata  lex  : — Solus  popuH  suprema  lex 
esto;  fimdameniian  liberiatis,  fans  eqttUitiiSf  &c.  Cic.  deLegg. — 
pro  Clnent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  for  any  eslabfished  regulations ;  thu^  of  the  free  towns» 
Leges  municipaleS)  Cie.  Fam*  vi«  18.  of  the  allied  towns,  Verrm^ 
ii.  49.  50.  of  the  provinces^  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  lam  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  aS|  Lege  hcereditas  adgetUem  Mirmcialn  veniebati  Cio.  Verr* 

1.  45.     Ea  ad  nw  redibat  leoe  hareditae,  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  2.  97. 
Leges  CsifsotiiA,  forms- of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 

censors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  65.  iii.  7.  Prov.  Ckim.  5.  Aabir.  Perd.  5. 
ad  Q*  Fr.  i.  12.  Lbx  maneipii  vel  nutncipium^  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  conyeying  property,  de  Orat  i.  39.  Ctc.  Off*  iii.  16.* 

Leges  venditionis^  vel  venaUnm  vendendorum^  agrum  vel  domtim 
possidendiy  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Gc.  de  Oral.  i.  58.  Horat. 
Epist.  il.  2.  v.  IB*  Hence  Emere^  vendere  hac  vel  ilia  lege^  i.  e.  sub 
hac  conditione  vel  paciOj  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ea  lege  (i.  e.  ex  pacto  et 
conventu)  exieraty  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege  atqfie  Ofmne,  Ter. 
And.  i.  2.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Lex  vitety  qua  natistmnus,  Cic. 
Tusc.  16.  mea  hgeutar^  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 

2.  ult. 

Leges  Idstorias^  poematumj  versuum^  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  I.  rfe  Oi^t.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
latos  of  history,  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c«  and  in  a  similar  sense, 
the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion;  thus. 
Lex  Christiana^  Catholica,  venerabilisf  sanetissimaf  &q.  But  we 
in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  as 
llie  Law  and  the  Gospel^  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses;  as,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets* 

Jvs  RoMANUM,  or  Roman;  lawi  was  either  writlhi  or  ttrmhritieH 
l&w^  (Jvs  scHiPTUM  aut  NoN  scriptum).  The  several  spMfe^ 
which  constituted  the  jus  scrqftum^  were,  laws,  properly  so  caHed, 
die  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magist^aies, 
and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers^  Unwritten  law«  (juf 
non  scrotum),  comprehended  natnial  equity  andxustooh    An* 
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cientjy  jus  scriptwa  only  compreheiided  laws  properly  00  caned. 
Digests  de  orig.  jur.  All  these  are  frequently  enumerated,  or 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them  Fontbs  \b^vitati8,  Topicm 
5«  ^c*  ad  Hererm*  ii*  13. 

LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRI,  or,  The  XII  TABLES. 

TTARIOUS  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrai^e 
^  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  most 
eminent  is  Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Qothofredus)*    . 

According  to  bis  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits;  the  IL 
of  thefts  and  robberies ;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors 
over  their  debtors;  lY.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  families;  V. 
of  inheritance  and  guardianship;  VI.  of  property  and  possession; 
VIL  of  trespasses  and  damages ;  VIII.  of  estates  in  the  country ; 
IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people ;  X.  of  funerals^  and 
all  ceremonies  relating  to  the  dead ;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  of  religion ;  XII.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of 
Husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 
laws,  dc.  it  Ugg.  ii.  23.  P/tn.  xiv.  13.  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  •  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are 
in  general  very  briefly  expressed :  thus, 

Si  IN  JUS  VOCET,  ATQUE  (l.  6.  statifn)  EAT. 

Si  hehbeum  bupsit  (n^rit),  ni  cum  eo  'pacit  (paciscatur), 

TALIO  iiSTO. 

81  WALSVM  TSSTIXONIUM  DICASSIT  {dixerit)  SAXO  DfiJICITOR. 

FaiviLEOiA  NB  iRROOANTO;  sc.  magistratus» 
De  ca1>its  (de  vUAt  lAertate,  et  jure)  civis  Romam,  nisi  fjsr 
HAXiMUM  CEVTC7RIATUH  (per  eomttia  centvriata)  ne  fxrvnto. 
Quod'postremvm  popclcs  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  esto. 
hominxv  morjuum  in  crbe  ne  sspelito,  j7evs  urito. 

Ad    DlVOS   ADEUNTO    CASTE :   PIETATEM   ADHIBENTO,   OPES  AMD- 

VENTO.     Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 
Feuiis  juroia  amovcnto.   Ex  patriis  ritibus  optima  colvnto. 

PbRJURII  poena  DIVINA,  EXITIU.M;    HUMANA,  DEDECUS^ 

Imitius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  iram  Dborum. 

nsquis  aoaum  consecrato,  auri,  aroenti,  cboris  sacrandi 
•hodus  esto. 

The  most  important  particulars,  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  oome  naturally  to  be  mentioned,  and  explained  else- 
where in  various  places. 
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After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  liti' 
derstood  what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  For.  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  dieir 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  anA 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  law- 
suits, (qidbus  inter  H  homines  dUcq>tarent)^  called  ACTIONES 
LEGLS.  The  forms  used  In  making  bargains,  in  transferring 
property,  &c-  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI.  There  were 
also  certain  days  on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be  instituted,  {quan" 
do  lege  agi  posset)^  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  administered, 
(i^ie^  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not  be  done, 
(NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done  for  one  part 
of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTERCISI).  The  know- 
ledge of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Pontificesyiov  many  years ;  till  one  Cta.  Flavius» 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  actionts 
and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appius  had  composed^ 
and  published  it,  A.  tJ.  440,  {fastot  pvhlica'oii^  et  actitmes  primim 
tdidit)*  In  return  for  which  favour  he  was  made  curule  aedlle 
by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From  him  the  book  was 
called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVPANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Orat. 
].  41.  ,Muran.  II.  AU.  vi.  1.  I.  2.  §  7.  D.  de  orig.  juris^  Oett. 
vi.  9.     Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.     Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process; 
and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in  wri- 
-ting  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  1 1-  some- 
what  like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand),  or,  as  others 
think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augustus  did.  Suet. 
Aug.  SH.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  (per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is 
called  by  later  writers).  However,  these  forms  also  were  pub» 
Irshcd  by  Sextus  ^lius  Catus,  (who,  for  bis  knowledge  in  the  ci- 
vii  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie  cordatus  homoy  a  remarkably 
wise  man,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.)  His  book  was  named  JUS 
iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  -state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  44.)  It  tras  one  of  the  offices 
of  a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  bis  clients,  and  manage  their 
lawsuits. 
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TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Ponti- 
fez  Mazimus,  A.  17.  500,.  Lti?.  ^t.  18.  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction, h  2.  §  35.  &  38,  £).  de  orig.'jur.  whom  many  afterwards 
imitated ;  as,  Manilius^  Crassus^  Mucins  Scsevola,  C.  Aquilios,. 
Gallus,  Trebatiusy  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously, 
used  to  walk  across  the  forum,  {transverso  foro)^  and  were  ap- 
plied to  (aj  eo$  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses.  Cic. 
Oral.  iii.  33*  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-break, 
Hor.  Sat*  i.  1.  «•  9.  Epist*  iL  K  103.  for  their  gate  was  open  to 
all,  (jcunctis  janua patebatj  Tibull.  i.  4.  78.)  and  the  house  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  city^ 
Cic.  de  Orat.  u  45.    Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power  Regnum 

JUDICIALE,  AtU  i.  1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  (ex  soliOi 
ianquam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licet  consuleke  ?  Cic.  pro 
Mur,  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Consuls.  Then  the  matter 
was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly  ;  thus,  Qujs- 

no  AN  EXISTIHES  ?    V^l,    Iv    JUS    EST-NECNE  ? SECUNDUM  EA,  QUJE 

PaopONUNTUR,  EXISTIMO,    PLACET,  PUTO,    HoTcU    Sat.    \U   3.    192. 

Lawyers  gave  their  opinions  either  vioA  voce,  or  in  writing : 
commonly  without  any  reason  annexed,  Senec.  EpisU  04^  but 
not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  JuvenaL  i.  128.  and  afte» 
deKberating  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FO- 
RI),  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was  deter- 
mined by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Re- 
CEPTA  sententia,  Receptum  JUS,  Recbptus  mos,  post  multas 
VARiATiONEs  RECEPTUM ;  and  the  rules  observed  in.  legal  transac- 
tions by  their  consent,  were  called  Regula  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  prsetor  seemed  defeeiive,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity ; 
and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  o'btained  the  authority  of 
laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inUrpretesy  but  also 
CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS,  Di^u  and  their  opi- 
nions, JUS  CIVILE,  Cic. pro  dzdn.  24.  de  offia.  iii.  16.  opposed 
to  legesj  Caecin.  26, 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  ml^ht  profess  to  giv€ 
advice  about  matters  of  latv ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by 
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persons  of  the  highest  rank^  and  such  as  were  distinguished  hj 
their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law, 
lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those 
who  consulted  them ;  hence,  turpe  reos  ehpta  miseros  defender^ 
tingu&j  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10.  39.  which  rendered  the  profession  of 
jurisprudence  highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  metf 
of  rank  and  learning,  not  from  the  love  of  gain^  but  from  a  desire 
of  assisting  their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of 
rising  to  preferments.  Augustus  enforced  this  law,  by  ordain* 
ing,  that  those  who  transgressed  it,  should  restore  fourfold, 
Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees* 
(HONORARIUM,  certam  jtistamque  mercedemy  Suet.  Ner.  17.) 
from  their  clients ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  {capietuUs  ptcu,^ 
nils  posuet-modum  (sc.  Claudius)  tuque  ad  dea%a  sesterHa^  Tac.  An^ 
nal.  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  business  was  done,  (PeracHi  negoiisptr^ 
mitteb^  pecunias  duntiixat  decern  millium  dare^  Piin.  Epist.  v.  21.) 
Thus  the  ancient  connexion  between  patrons  and  clients  fell 
into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  profession  of  lawyers,  Ju9e^ 
naL  viii.  47.  pleadings  became  venal,  (venire  advocatiomi),  advo- 
cates made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  law* 
suits,  (in  lites  coire)  ;  and,  instead  of  honour,  which  was  formerly 
their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizenry 
from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual  salaries,  Plin.  Ep.  v. 
14.  Various  edicts  {edicta,  libri,  vel  UbeUi)  were  published  by 
the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  Md.  also  decrees  of  the 
ftenate,  Id.  v.  21.  but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
also  (tit  consilium  adhibebafUur^  vel  ossumebaniur)  by  magistrates 
and  judges;  Cic.  Top*  17.  Muran.  13.  C(ecm.34.  CtdL  xiii.  15» 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23.  vi.  11.  and  a  certain  number  of  tbem  attended 
every  proconsul  and  propra&tor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  questions  of  iaw^ 
only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to  de- 
viate from  their  opinion,  /.  2.  §  ulL  D.  de  orig.jur.  that  thus  he 
might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism. 
His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Sud.  34.)  imitated  this  exam- 
ple; till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  their  former  liberty,  D^. 
Und.  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  retained  to  the  time  of 
Severus.  What  alterations  after  that  took  place,  is  not  soffi* 
ciently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most 
remarkable  wereM.  ANTISTIUSLABEO,  {incorng^m  Vherior 
tis  vir,  Tacit.  Annal.  iti.  75.    GelL  xiii.  12.)  «id  C.  ATEIUS 
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CAPITO  {cufii  obtequiwn  Jominaniibits  magis  probabatur^  Tacit, 
ibid.)  under  Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  cha- 
racters and  opinions,  gave  rise  to 'various  sects  of  lawyers  after 
them :  CASSIUS,  under  Claudius,  (fiainanoi  tcholaprincepsY  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  24.  SALVIUS  JOLIANUS,  under  Hadrian;  POMPO- 
NIUS,  under  Julian ;  CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINI- 
ANUS,  under  Severus ;  ULPI AN  US  and  PAULUS,  under  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  HERMOGBNES,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  ^republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual 
studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy,  (G'c* 
iri  Brtttm  dO.  Off*  U  1.  Suet,  de  c/ar.  Rh^et.  1.^2.  studia  libebalia 
V.  BUMANiTATis,  Plutavch.  in  LuctdL  princ.)  usually  attached 
themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Mucius 
Scssvola,  Cici  de  Jlmic,  1.  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they 
night  derive  knowledge  from  his  experience  and  conversation. 
For  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open  schools  for  teaching  law, 
as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under  the  emperors,  whose  scho- 
lars were  called  AUDITORES,  S«iec.  Contr.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  thede  lawyers  came  to  be  as  mtich 
respected  in  courts  of  justice  (ttfu/ort),  as  the  laws  themselves,  /• 
2. 4  38.  D.  de  or^.jttris.  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit  con* 
sent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  solemn- 
ly enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Camu 
iia.     Of  these,  the  following  are  the  chief. 

LAWS  of  the  ROMANS  made  at  different  times. 

» 

T  EX  ACILIA,  r«  About  transporting  colonies,  {de  colordis  de- 
•^  dncendis)f  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U,  55e,  I«it;.  xxxiii. 
29. 

2.  AbcNit  extortion,  {de  repetundis)^  by  Manins  Acilius  6Ia- 
brio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683,  That,  in  trials  for 
this  crime,  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause  was  once 
pleaded,  {semel  dictd  causa)  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second 
hearing,  (n«  reus  comperendinatetur),  Cic.  prooem.  in  Verr.  17.  i. 
9.  Ascon.  in  Cfc. 

Lex  iEBUTIA,  by  the  tribune  iSbutius,  prohibiting  the  pro- 
poser of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferring that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  fais  colleagues,  or 
relations,  Cic.  inRulL  iu  6. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices^  called  CenftimvtW,  which  is 
f aid  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  abolished  various  customs,  which  they  otdajned^ 
(fclZ.  xvi.  !••  iz.  19.  espechlly  that  curious  oustotti  borrowed 
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from  the  Athenians,  {Arisioph.  in  nub.  ▼•  498.  P/a/a,  de  legg.xli.) 
of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a  gir- 
dle round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  face,  (FURTORUfif 
QU^STIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  Gdl.  ibid.  Festus  in 
Langs*  When  the  goods  were  founds  it  was  called  FURTUAI 
CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  JilLIAet  FUSIA  de  comitiist — two  separate  laws,  althougk 

sometimes  joined  hy  Cicero. The  first  by  Q.  iBlius  Psetus, 

consul,  A.  U.  586,  ordained,  that,  when  the  comitia  were  held 
for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority, 
might  take  observations  from  the  heavens,  {de  calo  servarent)  ; 
and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  pre-, 
v^nt  or  dissolve  the  assembly,  (comittis  obnundaretj)  and  that 
magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the  person  who  held  the 
assembly,  or  a  tribune,* might  give  their  negative  to  any  law, 
{legiiniereederent)i  Cic.  pro  Sext.  15.  53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de 

prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis.  4.  Ajtt.  ii.  9.^ The  second. 

Lex  FUSIA,  or  FuriA,  by  P.  Furius,  consul,  .A.  U.  617,  or  by 
one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune,  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
enact  laws  on  alt  the  dies  fasti,  Cic.  ibid.    See  p.  98. 

Lex  £LIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  JEMus  andSentius,  A.  U. 
756^  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  were,  made  free,  Suet.  Attgm  46.   See  p.  54. 

Lex  EMILIA,  about  the  censors.    See  p.  132. 

Ziftc JBMILIA  Swnptuaria  vel  Gbaria,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
consul,  A.  U.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 
used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  GelL  ii.  24.  Pliny 
ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus»  viii.  57.  So  Aurel.  Vict, 
de  vir.  illustr.  72. 

i^ges  AGRARI£ ;  Cassia^  lAcinic^  Ftaminia,  SempramOf  Tho^ 
na,  Cornelia^  ServUiat  Flavia,  JuUot  MamUia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU  •  Fabia^  Calpumia,  Tulliaj  Jlufidia^  Lucinia, 
Pompeia* 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Annaria,  See  p.  1 13. 
^  Lex  ANTI A  Sumptuariay  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordering  that  no 
actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to 
sup,  but  with  particular  persons,  GelL  ii.  24.  Antius  seeing  his 
wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  never  afte^ supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the 
violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONIO,  proposedlby  Antony  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the 
acts  of  Caesar,  (Acta  CiESARis),  planting  colonies,  giving  away 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immunities  ad: 
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mittiDg  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen ;  allowing  those 
condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal 
to  the  people^  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of  all  laws, 
&c.  Ctc.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3.  36.  37.  38.  v.  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  AtU  xiv. 
12.  Dio»  Cass.  xtv.  28.  Appian.  de  bell.  oiv.  iii.  transferring  the 
right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to  the  different  col- 
leges, iXo.  pcliv.^n.  &c. 

Leges  APPULEI£,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus.  A. 
U.  653,  tribnne  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public  lands 
among  the  veteran  soldiers,  AureL  VicU  de  vir.  tSuf /r.  73.  settling 
colonies,  Cic.  p^f  Balb*  21  •  punishing  crimes  against  the  state, 
{de  tnajestaie)y  Cic.  de  orat.  ii.  25.  49.  furnishing  corn  to  the 
poory  at  II  of  an  ass^  a  bushel,  {semisse  et  irientej  u  e.  dexiante 
ve\  detmce:  See  Leges  SempronicSj)  Cic«  ad  Herenn.  i.  13.  de 
Legg.'  ii.  6. 

Saturninus  also  got  a>law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 
people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  vir*. 
tuous  Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 
would  not  comply,  (ouodin  legem  vilatamjutare  nollet)^  Cic.  pro 
^xt.  16.  Dom.  31.  Ciuent.  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  illust.  62.  But 
Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  for  passing  these  laws 
b^the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first  encouraged  him  to 
propose  them,  Cic  pro  Rabir.  perd*  7.  1 1.  and  who  by  his  arti- 
fice had  effected  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  PhUarch.  in  Mar. 
Jlppian*  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

jLex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672.  about  hurt  wrongfully  done,  (<f6 
damno  infurid  de^)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34.^— Another,  A.  U.  687,  (de 
dolomalo),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ill.  30.   Off.  iii.  14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  assesy  and 
a  sheep  at  ten,  Festus  in  peculatus. 

.  Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian 
law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  A9ILIA  de  dedititiis,  A.  U.  548,  Uv.  xxvi.  33. Another, 

de  (uioribus,  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed  for 
orphans,  and  women,  by  the  prastor  and  a  majority  of  the  tri- 
bunesy  Ulpian.  in  Fragm.  Liv.  xxxix*  9.    See  p.  73. 

Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twwity-four  tri- 
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buneg,  six  in  each :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Those  chosen  by  the 
people  were  called  COMITiATI ;  by  the  consuls,  RUTILI  or 
RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  nominated  by 
the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when  the  peo- 
ple assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six,  lAv.  vii.  b.  iz« 
30.  Ascon.  \n  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing  them 
varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  sometimes 
only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  appointed  im* 
proper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  ia 
dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls,  Zgv.  xlii.  31  •  xUiu 
12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  senators,  GelL  xiv.  8.—- *-^Another,  That  the  property 
of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession,  {usucapione): 
The  words  of  the  law  were.  Quod  surreptum  jerit,  ejus  jeter- 
WA  AucTORiTAS  BSTO.  (Sco  p.  66.)  GclL  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Verr^ 
i.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  de  Jmbitu,  A.  U.  692.  It  conUined  this  singu- 
lar clause,  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and 
did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he- did  pay  it,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  jes^er- 
tii  as  long  as  he  lived.     Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELIA  judictma,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  'praetor,  A. 
U.  683,  That  jWtces  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  sena- 
tors, Eguites,  and  Tribuni  Mrarii^  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  72.  Phil*  i*  8. 
RvU*  \.  2. — The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians, 
who  kei>t  and  gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  army,  Ascon.  in  Cic. — Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.  Verr.  69.  AtL  i.  16. 
FeHus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That  those 
who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  «/4«c(m.  in  Cic. 

Lex  B£BIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  prstors.  (See 
p.  131.) Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  bl\.  Liv.  xU  19. 

Lex  CJICILIA  DIDIA,  or  et.  Didia,  or  Didiaet  CmcUia^  A.  U. 
655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market*dayS| 
and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be*  included  in  the 
same  law,  which  was  called/erre  per  saturam^  Cic.  AtU  ii.  9,  PhiL 
▼b  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 

"  Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  SulL  22.  23, 

— — -  Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  aad  Italy 
ftom  taxes,  Dio.  juixvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extorUon,  by  whidi 
law  the  >fir8t{ft««5(<apetp«lifa  was  established,  Cic.  Verr.iy.  Sjk 
Off.  ii,  21, 
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Atiother,  called  also  Acilia^  concerning  bribery,  A.  U. 

€86.  Ck.pro  Mur.  28.  Brut.  27."  SaU.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U,  309,  about  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv,  iv.  6. 

Ltx  CASSIA,  That  those,  whom  the  people  condemned, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  A  scon,  in  Gic.  pro  Com* 
Another  about  supplying  the  senate,  T'acit.  xi.  35.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  100. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frununtaria,  by  the  Consuls  C. 
Cassius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought, 
that  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  no  more  than  the  allowance  of 
sldiveSj  Sallust.  hist,  fragm.  (p.  974.  ed  Cortii),  and  that  money 
should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  treasury  for  purchasing' 
800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (Tritici  imperati),  at  four  sestertii  a 
bushel ;  and  a  second^  tenth  part  {alteras  decumas),  (see  p.  81.) 
at  three  sestertii  a  bushel  (pro  decumano),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  76. 
V.  21 . 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  at 
a  semis  and  iriens  a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodiah  law,  gratis.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  received  corn  from 
the  public,  Die.  iv.'lO.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  42.  Julius  Caesar  re- 
duced them  from  320,000  to  150,000,  Suet.  Jul.  41. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by 
the  Comitia  Genturiata^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus^  hence  called  MUNERA- 
LIS,  Plaut.  apud  Festum^  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  That 
no  ohe  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause, 
Cic.  de  Senect.  4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7.  Att.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  5. 
Liv.  xxxir.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibusy  A.  U.  535,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  22.)  A  clause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the 
quaestor's  clerks  from  trading.  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies, 
A.  U.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name,  should 
leave  Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to  this 
law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
added.  That  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumitted, 
unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  manumitted 
for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give 
their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen  on  condition  of 
their  being  manumitted,  {ut  tibertini  cives  essent)  Liv.  xli.  8.  &;  9. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Tliat  usurers  should  not  lend 

25 
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iDoney  to  minors,  to.  be  paid  iifter  the  death  of  their  parents^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  call- 
ed Senatus-consultum  Macedonianum,  Vlpian.  enforced  by 
Vespasian,  lStte^  11.  To  this  crime  Horace  alludes,  SaU  i.  2. 
f^.  14. 

— '-^bythe  consul  Marcell us,  703,  That  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent;  thus, 
taking  from  Ceesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian 
law ;  {Cctsari  privUegium  eripienst  vel  beneficium  popidi  adimens)  / 
also,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the 
colony  of  the  JVotmmcomunt,  which  Gassar  had  planted,  Suet  Jul. 
38.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35. 

Leges  CLODIiE,  by  the  tribune  P-  Clodius,  A.  U.  695. 

-- —  1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple for  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given  gratis, 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.    Ascon.  in  Cic*    See  p.  193. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or 

inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first  open- 
ly accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Cic.  ibid. — 
III  Pis»  5.   Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens,  when  the  people  >vere  assembled  on  public  business ; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  £lian  and  Fusian  laws  should  be  abroga- 
ted. (See  p.  98.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7.  9^  Sext.  15.  26.  Prov.  Cons.  19. 
Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (collegia)  of 

a^rtificers  in  the  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be 
restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet.  Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  following: 

5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncon- 

deroned  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and 
water;  by  which  law  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was  plainly 
pointed  at;  Veil.  ii.  45.  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob, 
his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  18.  19.  20.  post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5.  &c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  con- 
duct of  Clodius,^Dto.  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pompey,  on  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  Plutarch,— 
Cic.  Ait.  X.  4.  Caesar,  who  was  theri  without  the  walls  with  his 
army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to  make 
him  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey, 
he  declined,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although  secretly  ini- 
micai  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was 
*  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  Cic  Q,  fr.  ii.  9.  did  not  openly  op- 
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fose  hiin,  Cic.  SexL  17. 18.    But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he 
did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri^  Cic.  Sext.  16.  18.  and 
the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  Equitesj  who,  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  Cicpott  red. 
ad  Quirit.  3.  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls 
Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Ca^ar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
Pompey,  Cic.  Scxt.  IK  12*  13*  &c.    Cicero,  therefore,  after  se- 
veral mean  compliances,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  JDto. 
xxxviii.  14.  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey, 
Cic.  AiL  X.  4.  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  thexity,  about  the  end 
of  March,  A.  U.  695.     He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within 
468  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any 
person  who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Att  iii.  4.  Dio.  xxxviii.  ]7* 
He  therefore  retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane. 
41.  Red.  inStnat.  14«    His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country 
were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7.  pro  Dam.  24. 
Cicero  did   not  support  bis  exile  with  fortitude;  biit  showed 
marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of  grief,  unworthy 
of  his  former  character,  Dio.  xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Att.  iii.  7.  8.  9. 
10.  II.  13.  15.  19.  &c.     He  was  restored  with  great  bonourj 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at  the  C&initia  Centuriata,  4th 
August,  the  next  year,  Cic.  AH.  iv.  1.  post  red.  ad  Quir.  l.inSe- 
not.  11.  Mil.  20.  Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.    Had  Cicero  acted 
with  as  much  dignity  and  independence,  after  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  in 
aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 
M.  6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from 
Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
B.  Veil.  ii.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish  that  king 
for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  might  not 
thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of 
the  triumviri^  by  whom  Clodius  was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
18.  28.  Dom.  25.  Dio.  xxxviii.  80.  xxxix.  22. 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had 

favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria 
to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius,  to  give  relief 

to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns  (mtmicipiortmi), 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Ctc.  pro 
Dom.  30. 

— —  9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cyb«le,  at  Peslnus 
in  Phrygia  of  bis  office,  Cic.  Sext  26.  de  resp.  Harusp.  13* 
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Lex  COELIA  tabellaria  perduelUonisy  by  Coelius,  a  tribune. 
See  p.  100. 

Leges  CORNELIiE,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  672. 

I.  De  proscriptione  et  proscriptis, against  his  enemies,  and 

in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the  method  of 
proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  having  con- 
quered the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  up  on 
tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of  a  cer- 
tain reward  {duo  tcdenta)  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  pro- 
scribed. New  lists  {tabidcB  proscriptionis)  were  repeatedly  ex- 
posed, as  new  victims  occurred  to  his  memory,  or  were  sug- 
gested to  him.  The  first  list  contained  the  names  of  40  sena- 
tors, and  1600  equites,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  u  409.  Incredible  num- 
bers were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy, 
Dio»  Fragm.  137.  Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed 
person  was  put  to  death,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47.  The  goods  of  the 
proscribed  person  were  confiscated,  Cic,  pro  Rose.  Amer.  43.  44. 
in  RulL  iii.  3.  and  their  children  declared  incapable  of  honours. 
Veil,  PaU  ii.  28.  C%c»  in  Pis.  2.  The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the 
slain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  SaUusU  Cat  51* 
who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time, 
Cic.  Acad,  ii.  1. 

De  MuMcipiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  bad  sided 

with  Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of 
citizens ;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done,  (Quia 
jure  Romano  civitas  nemini  invito  adimi  poterat)^  pro  Dom.  30* 
Casein.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator,  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex^  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
by  centuries,  Appian.  B.  civ.  i.  4ll.  and  having  there  got  ra- 
tified whatever  he  had  done,  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law, 
{give  Valeria,  sive  Cornelia,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Anu  43.)  Cic.  in 
RulL  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  many  g6od  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (seep.  113.)  the 
provinces,  (see  p.  164.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (seep.  145,) 
That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  senators: 
That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  colleges, 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes  i—de  Majestate,  Cic.  in  Pis. 
^\.  pro  Clueni.Sd.adFam.  iii.  11.  (seep.  164.) — c^6 Repetundis, 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.  3.  (see  p.  131.) — de  Sicarus  ef  Veneficis,  those 
who  killed  a  person  with  weapons,  or  poison ;  also,  who  took 
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avay  tbe  life  of  another  by  false  accusation,  &c. — One,  accused 
by  this  law,  was  asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed 
CD  bin)  by  voice  or  by  ballot;  (nalaman  clam.)  Cic.  pro  Ciuent. 
20. — de  Incendiariis,  who  firea  houses i — dt  Parricidis,  who 
killed  a  parent  or  relation ; — de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged 
testaments  or  any  other  deed ;  who  debased  or  counterfeited 
the  public  coin,  {qmin  aurum  vitii  quid  addiderint  vel  adtditrincs 
nummos  ficerint),  &c.  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cor- 
sr£LiA  TfiSTAMENTARf  a,'nummaria,  in  Ferr.  i.  42. 

Tbe  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqua  et 
ignis  inierdictic,  implying  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of  en- 
tertainments>  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  13.  '       ' 

There  were  other  l^e$  CORNELI-E,  proposed  by  Cornelius, 
tbe  tribune,  A.  U.  686 :  That  the  pra&tors  in  judging  should  not 
vary  from  their  edicts.  (See  p.  127.)  That  the  senate  should 
not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  th^ 
laws,  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two  hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
pro  ComeL 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  454, 
That  tbe  senate  should  authorize  the  comitia  for  electing  plte- 
beian  magistrates,  Attr.  Vict.  37.  Cic.  de  clqr.  Orat.  14. 

Leges  CURIAT^,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curidt. 
Seep.  88. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443,  That  Duumviri  navales  should  be 
created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuaria^  A-  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of  en- 
tertainments, and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sumptuary 
laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians;  and  not  only  the 
master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty 
for  their  offence,  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  13.  ^  * 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
Dobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  That  priests,  (i.  e.  the  pontificesf 
augureSy  and  decemviri  sacris  faciendis)^  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people,  (see  p.  106.)  Suet. 
Ker.  2.  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maxi- 
mus  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by 
tbe  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  304,  That  who- 
ever left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be* 
headed,  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Ltx  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  undario  fanore^  A.  U.  396,  fixing 
the  interest  of  money  at  one  percent.,  Liv.  vii.  16.— — Anotber, 
making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  tbe  people  at  a 
distance  from  tbe  city,  ibid. 
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Ltx  FABIA  de  plagio  vei  plagiarOs,  against  kidnappiDg,  or 

^steaUng  away  and  retaining. frcenaen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir* 

perd.  3.  adQuinct  Fr,  i.  2.     The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine ; 

but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  sel- 

h*ng  a  free-born  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  PLaoiARii,  MartiaL  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  attended 

candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.    It  was  proposed,, 
but  did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Mvxcsn.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them 
at  their  house  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away;  and 
from  the  Deductores,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the 
Forum  and  Campus  Martius ;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antam- 
BUi.oN£s,  ii.  18.  Cic.  dtpeU  cons.     See  p.  95. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  iestammiariay  A.  U.  713,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person 
whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paui.  ad  leg.  Falcid. — Dio.  zlviii,  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  U.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at 
festivals  to  100  asstSy  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius,  Cen- 
tussis  ;  on  teh  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on  all 
other  days,  to  ten  wsts :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up,  (ne  quid  volucriwn  vel  volucre  poneretur)^  except  one 
hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose,  {qua  non  altilis  esset\ 
Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  {quod  deinde  caput  translaiwnf 
per  omnes  leges  ambulavit,)  Plin.  x.  50.  s.  7 1  • 

Lex  FLAMINiA,  A.  U.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
diers the  lands  of  Picenum,*whence  the  Ga//»  Sendnesh^d  been 
expelled;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars, 
Polyb.  ii.  21.  Cic.  Seru  4. 

Lex  FLAVIA  agraria^  the  author  L,  Flavius,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
Gd5i  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers ; 
which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  supported 
by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellua 
to 'prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio*  Cass*  xxxvji.  50.  Civ.  Ait.  1*  18* 
19.  ii.  1. 

L«gc5.FRUMENTARI^,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis;  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and 
Octavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  U.  692,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for  vi- 
olating the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  prsetor,  with  a 
select  bench  of  judges;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13.  14.  16.  Thus  by 
bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 
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Lex  FULVIA,  A.  U.  628.  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
-  i.  37 1.  FaL  Max*  ix.  5. 

Lex  FURlA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  U.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  cunile  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Pusia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv*  iii.  4. 
Qtdnctilian.'u  4.  13.)  de  testamentisy  That  no  one  should  leave  by 
Way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  as^es^  and  that  he  who  took  more 
should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.'  42,  pro  Balb.  8.  Theophil  ad 
Instil,  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  Ahe  Twelve  Tables,  one  might 
leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FUKIA  ATILIA,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus 
to  the  Numantiij^s,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace,  without  the 
order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSlA  de  comitiisy  A.  U.  691,  by  a  praetor.  That,  In  the 
ComUia  Trihuta^  the  difierent  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should 
.  tote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  might 
be  known,  Div.  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Puria  CANINIA,  A.  U.  761,  limiting^' the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  which  any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the  half, 
from  ten  to  thirty,  the  t&ird,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  the  fourth 
part ;  but  not^  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the  number, 
Vopisc.  Tacit.  II.  Paid.  Sent.  iv.  15.    See  p.  54. 

Leges  GABINI)E,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  That 
Ponjpey  should  take  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
with  extraordinary  powers,  (cum  imperio  exiraordinario)^  Cic.  pro 
leg.  Manil.  17.  Dio.  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  senate  should  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of  February,  Cic.  ad 
Quinct.  Fr.  ii.  2.  13.  That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by 
ballot,  and  not  viv&  voce  as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates. 
(See  p.  101.)  That  the  people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be 
allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome  from  one  person  to  pay 
another,  (ver  suram  facere),  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  vi.  2. 

Tbei;e  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro, 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold 
clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.     But  this  author  is 
,  thought  to  be  supposititious.     See  Cortius  on  Sallust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful 
to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  {hetarice)^ 
which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
sedition^  Plin.  £p.  x.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  informs 
Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  the 
assemblies  of  Christians,  Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  U.  681,  confirming  the  right 
of  citizsnsbip  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his 
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council,  {de  consilii  sententia),  had  granted  it,  Cic,  pro  Bcdh. 
8.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  U.  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Lir.  vii.  42.  That  usury  should  be 
prohibited :  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within 
ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year,  Ibid. 

Lex  GEoSUCIA  EMILIA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A,  U.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Equites^  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetwidis.  See  Lex 
Servilia. 

Lex,  GLICIA,  de  inofficio$a  testamento*     See  p.  Tl. 

Leac  HIERONICA,  vel/rumen^ma,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  contain- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman 
people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It  had 
been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants, 
(m  qui  agros  regis  coltrent),  and  was  retained  by  the  Praetor 
Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws  which 
he  gave  to  the  Sicilians ;  when  that  country  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  8.  10.  It  resembled  the 
regulations  of  the  censors,  (Leges  Censorix),  in  their  leases 
and  bargains,  (in  locatiombus  etpactionibus),  and  settled  the  manner 
of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  U.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey, 
(Pompeiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  vestal 
virgin,  because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people, 
the  Campus  Tiburtinusy  or  Martius:  That  she  should  be  admitted 
to  give  evidence  (testabUis  esset)^  be  discharged  from  her  priest- 
hood (exaugurari posset) J  and  might  marry  if  she  chose,  GelL  vi.  7. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nundinas  or  market-days,  which 
used  to  be  held  as /ma  or  holidays,  should  be  fasti  or  court 
days:  That  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  market, 
might  then  get  their  lawsuits  determined,  {lites  comporurent)f 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de plebiscitis.     Seep.  35.  106.  180. 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  de  furtisj  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Justinian,  Instit.  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribvms^  A.  U.  261,  That  no  one  should  con- 
tradict orinterrupt  a  tribune,  {interfari  tribuno)  while  speaking  to 
thepeoplo,  Diomfs.  vii.  17. 

Another,  A.  U.  267,  de  Aveniino  pvhlicandoj  That  the 

Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon. 
Id.  X*  32.  Liv*  iii.  13.     It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the 
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decemviri^  that  thjs  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes,  (LE- 
GES SACRATiE),  should  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  iii.  32. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  dandd;  the  author  L. 
Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  the  Lalins  and  all  the  Italian  allies,  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it,  (.qui  ci  legi  fundi  fieri  vetUnt),  Cic.  pro  Balb,  8. 
Gell.  iv.  4.     See  p-  56.  7». 

Leges  JULI£,  laws  made  by  Julius  Cssar  and  Augustus: 

1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  iq  his  first  consulship,  A.  U. 

694,  and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campatiia 
and  Stella,  to  20.000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children 
or  more,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Att.  ii.  16.  18.  19.  Fell.  ii.  44.  Dio. 
xxxviii.  1 .  ({r  7. 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force. 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in 
office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without 
doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,  (ti^  quoad  potes* 
tale  abirety  domo  abditua  nihU  aliud  quam  per  edicta  obnuntuiret)^ 
Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii.  6.  by  which  means,  while  he  wished 
to  raise'  odium  against  his  colleague,  he  increased  his  power, 
Fei/.ii.44.  MetellusCeter,  Cato,and  his  great  admirer  ((smti/afor) 
M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law ;  but  constrain- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  which  Ap- 
pian  says  was  capital,  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  434.  they  at  last  complied, 
iHo.  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato  Minor.  This  custom  of  oblig- 
ing all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a  limited  time,  to 
signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it,  at 
first -introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  (See  Leges  Afpuleia)^  was 
now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  oi  the  people^ 
however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.     Cic.  Sext.  28. 

: ■ —  de  PuBLiCANis  tertid  parte  pecttnuB  debita   relevandis, 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  stipulated  to  pay.  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane*  14.  Dio.  ibid. 
Appiaru  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  38.  When  Cato  opposed  this 
law  with  bis  usual  firmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried 
away  to  prison;  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise 
odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose 
and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Cos. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Cas.  20.£rell.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named 
M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Caesar  for  going  away  before  the 

26 
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house  was  dismissed,  replied^  ^^  I  bad  rather  be  with  Cato  la 
**  prison,  than  here  with  Gaesar,"  ibid.    See  p.  29. 

— ■' For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.  This 

taw  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus;  but  Cassar  so  frightened 
bim  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees,  SueU  ibid. 

■  de  Provinciis  ordinandis;  an  improvement  on  the 
ComelianlzM  al>out  the  provinces;  ordaining  that  those  who 
bad  been  prastors,  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  yearfl» 
Cic.  Phd.  1.  8.  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia, 
Thessaly^  Athens,  and  all  Greece,  should  be  free  and  use  their 
own  laws,  OV.  in  Pis.  16. 

de  SACERoaTiis,  restoring  the  liomiiian  law,  and  per- 
mitting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  abseoce,  Cic.  tut 
Brut.  5. 

JuDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only  from 

the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribuni  (trarii.  Suet* 
Jul-  41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

ie-  RfiPETUNDf  s,  very  severe  (acerrima)  against  extor- 
tion. It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic.  Fam* 
viii.  r.  in  Pis.  16.  «!.  37.  SexL  64.  pro  Rabir.  Posih.  4.  Fatin.  12. 
ad  Attic.  V.  10.  4"  16.  Suei.  Jvl.  43. 

— — —  de  Leoationibus  LfBGnrs,  limiting  their  duration  to 
five  years,  (see  p.  35.)  Cic.  Alt.  xv.  11 .  They  were  called  libercB^ 
qv/ddj  cim  velis^  introirCf  exirt  liceatj  ibid. 

de   Vl    PUBLICA    ET    PRIVATA,   ET   DE    MAJESTATE,    Gc. 

PAtV.  i.,8.9. 

'  '■  de  Pecuwiis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.    See  p. 
59.  Dio.  xH.  37.  xlii.  51.  C(bs.  B.  C.  iii.  I.  20.  42. 

de  Mono  pecunia  possidend^,  that  no  one  should  keep 

by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  {lx  sestertia)^  Dio.  xli.  38. 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citizen 

should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or 
on  public  business;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in 
pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens :  Also  about  increasing^ 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies, 
except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  phy* 
sicians,  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  &c.  Suet.  42. 

de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retain* 

ed  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Maman.  I.  4.  §  3. 
ad  leg.  Jul. 

' de  LiBERis  PROscRiPTORUM,  That  the  children  of  tbofe 

proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments. 
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SueU  Jul.  41.  which  Cicero»  when  consul,  had  opposed.  Cic.  m 
Pis.  2. 

SuMPTUARiAy  Suet.  Juh  42.  Cic.  ad  AtU  xiii.  7.  Fam.  viu 

26.  iz.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  diesprofesti ;  300  on  the 
kalends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000  at  marriage* 
feasts,  (nuptiis  et  repotiU)^  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments* 
Geliiud  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised  in  pro- 
portion to  its  solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  IIS.  Gdi.  ibid. 
■  -  de  venificiisj  about  poisoning,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

2.  The  Leges  JULIiB  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly; 

Concerning  marriage,  {de  maritandis  ordinibus^  Suet.  Augw 

34.  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm.  SeeiUs  v«  68.) 
Liv.  Epit.  59.  Stiet.  89* 

dc  Adulteriis,  et  depudicitiai  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31. — dt  andfiiu^ 

Suet.  34.  against  forestalling  the  market,  {neguis  contra  annonam 
fecerity  socUtatemve  caierit^  qvid  annona  carior  Jtat,  Ulpian.) 

de  TuTORinus,  That  guardians*  should  be  appointed  for 

orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Aiilian  law,  Justin. 
Inst,  de  A  til,  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  TiiEATRALis,  That  those  egaiteSy  who  themselves, 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  egues,  should 
sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to  that 
order.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s*  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Julia,  which  ocour 
only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of 
that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  b|s  death.  Suet.  Jul.  44« 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627, 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  86.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  the  litis  astimatio^  or  paying  an 
estimat^  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  sufier  banishment,  Patcrc,  ii.  8.    Cic.  pro  Balb.  11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silantis  the  consul,  A.  U.  ^44. 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns   which,  soldiers 
should  serve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNTA  LICINI A,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  A.  U.  691 .  enforcing 
the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64. 
Vatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  U.  771.  concerning  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves.     See  p.  54. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  U.  691.  abrogadng  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests    which 
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paved  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  P^ntifex  MaximuSf 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  colleges  named  the 
candidates,  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they  p4eased, 
Cic.  PhU.  u.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  663.  That, 
at  the  Circensian  games^  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  pratexta  and  a 

f olden  crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once. 
*aterc»/iu  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  U.  292.  That  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tribuia^  Liv.  ii.  56.  57. 

Another,  A.  U.  490.  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 

(contra  odoUscenHum  circumscriptionem,)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  (siipulari), 
Plaut.  Rud.  V.  3.  25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina  vicennaria, 
Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  6$. 

Leges  LICINIiE,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  a  city  praetor,  A.  U. 
545.  fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares^  "ivhich  before  was 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  608.  That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the 
people ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic*  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  turning  bis  face  to  the  Forum,  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  {primum  instittdt 
in  forum  versus  agere  cum  populo^)  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says  this 
was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracolius,  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  U.  377.  That  no  one  should 

possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more  than 
100  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Mppian.  d%  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished  for  violating 
his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

— -^  by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  JBbutian  law,  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodalitiis  et  de  ambituj  A.  U.  698.  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  canvassing  for  an  oflice,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15.  16.  In  a  trial  for 
this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name 
(edere)  the  jurymen  (judices)  from  the  people  in  general,  {ex 
omnipopulo),  ibid.  l7. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptuariaj  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus 
the  Ricfh  and  On.  Lentulus,  A.'U.  656.  much  the  same  with  the 
Fannian  law:  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more 
served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of 
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salt  meat,   (salsamentorum) ;  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  \U  13.  Gdl.  ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  422.  That  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  Hv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LIDINIA  SEXTA,  A.  U.  377.  about  debt,  That  what 
had  been  paid  for  the  interest  {quod  usuris  pemumeratum  tsset) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid  in 
three  years  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35^  That  instead  of 
Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rights,  Decemviri  should  be 
chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians, 
Liv.  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
the  plebeians,  iiid.  vi.  35.     See  p.  122. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junia  et  Lidnia,  by  the  two  consuls, 
A.  U.  691.  enforcing  the  lex  Cicilia  Dfdia^  Cic.  in  Vat.  1 4.  whence 
both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  PhiL  y.  3.  pro  ScxU  64.  Atu  ii. 
9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  V%  658.  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off*  iii.  M.  pro  Balb.  21.  24. 
which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  italic  or  Marsic  wars, 
Ascim*  m  Cic.  pro  Cornel* 

Leges  LlVl^,  proposed  by  Mi  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price; 
and  also  that  the  jWice^  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the 
senators  and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright 
intentions;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those,  whose  interests 
were  diaroetrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt; 
being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at  bis  own  house,  upon 
his  return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and 
friends.  No  incjuiry  was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of 
Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured 
to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above 
300,000  men  fell  in  the  contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last 
the  Romans,  although  upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage, 
were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies, 
and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  u 
373-  4-c.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Cic.  Brut.  28.  49.  62. 
pro  Sabir.  7.  Plane.  14.  Dam.  19. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing 
an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  (leges  Lima)j  as  Cicero  says,  were 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  {uno  versiculo 
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senate  puneio  temporis  svblaim  sunt,  Cic.  de  legg.  U.  6.  DecrevU 
enim  senatiiSf    Phitippo  cos.  referetUef   Contra   auspicia   latas 

VIDERl.) 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTaTIA,  de  i?i,  by  Q.  liutatius  Catulus,  A,  U.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic  pro 
Cad.  i.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be 
held,  Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  10. 

Lex  MiGNIA,by  atribune,  A.  U.  467.  That  the  sepate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brtd.  14.  See  p.  35. 

Lex  MA JESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  peo» 
pie,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia^  fyc.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  de  limitibm  vel  de  regvndis Jinibus  agrorumy  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms ;  whence  the  author  pf  it,  C. 
Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  642.  got  the  surname  of  Limitanus. 
It  ordained,  That  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five 
feet  broad  left  between  farms ;  and  if  any  dispute  happened 
about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the  prae- 
tor to  determine  it  The  Jaw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  required 
three,  Cic.  de  legg*  i.  21. 

Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those,  who 

had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  SdL  Jug.  40* 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani- 
lius,  A.  U.  687.  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor,  de  leg. 
Manil.  and  by  Caesar,  from  different  views ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dio*  xxxvi.  26. 

Another  by  the  same.  That  freedmen  might  vote  in  all 

the  tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in 
some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (Seep.  105.)  But  this 
law  did  not  pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornd.^ 

Leges  M  ANILIAN^  venalium  vendendorum^  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
fraud,  Cic.  de  OraL  i.  5.  58.  called  by  Varro,  ACTIONES,  rfe^e 
Rust.  ii.  5.  11.  They  were  composed  by  the  lawyer  Manilius, 
who  was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling,  were  by  the  Romans 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions  \  as,  in  emancipation  and 
adoption^  marriage  and  testaments^  in  transferring  propertf/f  &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  558.  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  Epvlone$^  Li  v.  xxziii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19* 

de  YicESiMA,  by  a  consul 9  A.  U.  396.  Liv.  vii.    16.   See 

p.  76. 
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hex  MARCIA,  bj  Marcius  Censorinus,  That  no  one  should  be 
made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol, 

de  Statiellatibus  ve\  SiatieUis^  that  the  senate  upon  oath 

sboald  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  Statieili  or  -atesy  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xliu  21. 

jLac  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  ,Cic,  de 
legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691.  That 
those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing; 
and  that,  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  should  swear  be- 
fore  the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  account,  which  they 
had  sent^  Voter.  Max.  iu  8. 1 . 

LexMEMMLlA  vel  REMMIA  ;  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or 
in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained.  That  an  accusation 
should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account 
of  ttie  public,  VdUr.  Max.  iii.  7.  9.  SueU  Jvl*  23.  And  if  any 
one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation  {calumnim)^  that  he  should 
be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  19. 
30.  probably  with  the  letter  K,  as  anciently  the  name  ot  this 
crime  was  written  Kalumnia.  • 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  U.  302.  That  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  tena^^e^,  and  an  ok  at  one  hundred,  Festiis 

in  PECtJLATUS. 

ZjCx  MENSIA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if 
either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans 
and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,  (pa- 
trem  sequuntur  liberi,  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother, 
Vlpian>> 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  516.  That  Minucius,  mas* 
ter  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dicta- 
tor, Liv.  xxii.  25.  26. 

Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  535.  giving 

directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire 
•  of  the  censors,  (quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  JEmUim  censores  dedire  ad 
populumferendaniy)  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4. -Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  prastor,  A.  U.   694. 

about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (f^^  vectigalia)  Dio. 
Kxxvii.  51.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported,  (portorium)^ 
Cic.  Att.  il.  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of 
these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted 
into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune,  whom  he  could  prove 
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to  be  inimical  to  him,  be  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another, 
Cic.  pro  Flacco  32. 

Lex  MINUCIA,  de  triumviris  mensariisf  by  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
537.  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Ldv.  xxxiii.  31. 

Leges  NUM£,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  different 
authors:  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  com  and  a 
salted  cake,  (fruge  et  salsa  mold),  Plin.  18.  3.  That  whoever 
knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  beheld  as  a  parricide,  Fes^ 
tus  in  QuiBSTORES  Parrigidii  :  That  no  harlot  should  touch  the 
altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  that  she  should' sacrifice  an  ewe 
lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled  hair,  I(L  in  Pellices, 
OelL  iv.  3.  That  whoever  removed  a  landmark  should  be  put 
to  death,  (qtd  terminum  exarfissety  et  ipsum  et  boves  sacros  eue,) 
Fest.  in  Termino:  That  wine  should  not  be  poured  on  a  funq* 
ral  pile,  PKn.  xiv.  1«2.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A,  U.  683.  abro« 
gating  the  Sempronian  law,  Cic»  in  Brut,  62.  and  ordaining,  as  it 
is  thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the 
people.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGULNIAf  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  453.  That  the  num* 
ber  of  the  pontijices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  au- 
gurs to  nine  ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter, 
should  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540.  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  gar- 
ment of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or 
in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion  of  a 
public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  !•  Tadt.  Jinn.  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most 
complete  authority,  Fcstus  in  voce,  as  that  was  called  optimum  jus 
which  bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  limiting  the  number 
of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fe^^  m  Opsonitavere,  Macrob. 
SaMi.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  wor- 
thy of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Festus  in  Prateriti  Senatorrs. 
Those,  who  had  borne  offices,  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and 
that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limit- 
ed number  were  elected,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  688.  that  foreigners  should 
be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name,  forced 
to  return  to  their  cities,  Ctc.  Off.  iii.  W.pro  Balb.  23.  Areh.  5. 
Ait.  iv.  16.  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPiA  P0PPJ2A,  about  the  manner  of  choosing,  (capi-^ 
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^nioj)  Vestal  virgins,  QeU.  u  12.  The  author  of  it^  and  the  time 
when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPJEA,  de  mariiandis  ordinihus^  proposed  by 
the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppa&us  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U. 
762.  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  Tadi.  Ann.  iiu  35. 
38.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars*  It  met  with  great  op- 
position from  the  nability,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  par- 
ticulars, (Lex  Satura).  It  proposed  Certain  rewards  to  mar* 
riage,  and  penalties  againist  celibacy,  which  had  always  been 
much  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state,  Vd.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv. 
15.  Epii.  59.  SueL  Aug.  34.  &  89.  Dio.  Ivi.  3.  4.  Veil.  i.  6.  V. 
19.  Md  yet  greatly  prevailed,  Und.  fy  Plin.  xiv.  proem.  Senec. 
cansol.  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated,  Plaut.  MU.  iii*  185. 
111.  ^c.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other 
parts  ^f  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled  to  cer« 
tain  .privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the  famous  JUS  TRIUM 
LF^ERORUxM,  so  oaen  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.  which 
used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no  children,  first  by 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  JSp.  ii.  13.  x.  3. 
96.  Martial,  ii.  x.  91.  93.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  wo- 
men,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  Suet.  Claud.  19.  PUn.  Epist.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  3. 
95. 96.  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  om* 
ces,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.  Those 
who  lived  in  celibacy,  could  notsucceed  to  an  inheritancOi  ex- 
cept of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  100 
days  after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
(Ugattan  omne,  vel  solidum  capere).  And  what  they  were  thus 
deprived  oC  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the 
exchequer  (JUco)  or  prince's  private  ptirse,  Juvenal,  ix.  86.  &c. 

Ltx  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  563.  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii*  3. 

by  a  praetor,  A.  U.  421.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 

without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv.  viii.  17. 
■  '  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain.  That  no  edifice,  land, 
or  altar  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Gfc.  pro  Dom.  49. 

A.  U.  325.  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.  probably 

the  same  with  Lex  Menekia. 

r  That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  fest. 

in  Sacbahentum. 

— —  by  a  tribune,  A.  U*  623.  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 
passing  laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  16. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  623.  That  the  people  might  re-elect 

27 
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the  same  person  tribnne  as  oiten  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected,  Gc.  de  Amic.  25.  lAv.  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papirws^  they  anciently  wrote  Papisnu^  Cic.  Fam. 
iz.  21.  So  Valesius  for  Valerius,,  Auselius  for  Aurelius^  &c.  Varro 
ie  LaU  ling*  i«  6.  Fesius^  Quinctil.  u  4.  Ap.  Claudias  is  said  to 
have  invetited  the  letter  R,  probably  from  Ihs  first  using  it  in 
these  wordsy  D*  i.  2.  2.  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  XJ.  710.  decreeing^ 
banishment  against  the  murderers  of  Cesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii«  69. 

Lex  PEDUC^A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640.  against  incest,  Cic. 
Se  NaU  Dear.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisutania,  That  if  a  quadruped  did 
any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  op 
the  beast,  Paull.  Sent.  \. 

Lex  P^TELIA  de  ambitu,  by  «  tribune,  A.  U.  397.  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings, 
for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A,  U«  429.  That  no  one  should 

be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it, 
and  that  only,  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  doe  by  law:  That 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 
persons  of  their  debtors,  Liv*  viii*  28, 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  666.  That  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 
Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  Liv.  zxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668.  That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man  should 
be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  App%an.de  BelL  Civ.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813,  prohibiting  masters 
from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  M^tb  wild  beasts,  ModeHin. 
ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  near. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A,  U.  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  GS.   . 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  664.  That 
the  judicea  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  eqtdtes^ 
and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose 
annually  fifteen  {quinos  denos  suffragio  creabant)^  to  be  judtcet  (6t 
that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quinos  creabant:  thus  making 
them  the  same  with  the  Gentumviri,  Aseon.  in  CHc.  pro  Cornel. 

PLOTIA  de  vi,  against  violence.    Cic.  pro  Mil.  13.  Fhm. 

Tiii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi,  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A.  U. 
70 1 .  That  an  inquiry  should  be  tnade  about  the  murder  of  Clodios 
and  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack 
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made  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex,  Gc*  pro  Ml,  et 

de  Ambitu,  agftinst  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections, 

with  the  infliction  of  neir  and  severer  punishmentSi  Und*  Dio^ 
XKix.  37.  xl.  53. 

By  these  lairs  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length 
of  them  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the* 
accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  th^ 
criminal  three  for  his  defence,  t&ul.  This  regulation  was  con-^ 
sidered  as  a  restraint  on  eloquence,  Dialog*  de  orator.  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA,  judiciaria^  by  the  same  person ;  retaining  the 

Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen 

from  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  (ex  amj^issimo  centu),  in  the  diC- 

ferent  orders,  Oic.  m  Pis.  39*  Phu.  i.  8*  Aicon.  in  Ctc. — Quwn  in 

jtuSce  et  /ortuna  speeiari  deberet^  et  difnitasj  Cic.  Phil.  I*  20* 

at  CoMiTiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Cassar 
was  expressly  excepted.  Suet.  Jvl.  38.  Dto.  xl.  66.  Afpioai.  deBelL 
Civ.  a.  p.  443.  Cic.  Att.  viii.  3.  PhU.  ii.  10. 

de  repetundisj  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441. — De  parricidiiy 

I.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians, 
were  also  called  Lex  POMPEIA »  P/m.  E^t.  x.  83.  113. 115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitaiej  by  On.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  con- 
sul, A.  U.  065.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians^ 
and  the  Oalli  Cupocbnt,  Plin.  iii.  30. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosing  the  Vestal  viigins,  6eU.  i.  13. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  L«ca,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  454.  That 
Qo  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  %•  9* 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.perd.  3.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  Sallrnt.  Cat.  b\. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lum^  against  playing  for  mo^ 
ney  at  any  game,  but  what  required  strength,  as,  ihooting^  run- 
ning<i  leapingy  &c.  I.  3.  D.  de  ateat. 

Lex  PUBLJLIA.    See  p.  35.  107. 

Lex  PUPI  A,  by  a  tribune.  That  the  senate  should  not  be  held 
on  amitial  days,  Cic.  adfratr.  ii.  2.  13.  and  that  in  the  month  of 
February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of 
embassies,  6ic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  U.  745.  about  the  punishment  of  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aqueducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water, 
Frofniin.  de  aquaduct* 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.  See 
p.  39. 

Lex  REMMIA ;  see  lex  ME.MMIA. 
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LBg$s  RE6IJE,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cie.  Tu»c.  qumU  iii«' 
f.  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or  as  it 
vas  anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  2 1 .  soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  jDfonyi.  iii.  36.  whence  they  were  called 
jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  wwe 
copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables.  * 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends,  pr^ 
leg.  Manil.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one 
clause,  dejadti,  about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS ;  AcUia,  Calfumia,  CaciIia,X>>mdUh 
Juliaj  Jtmta,  P^ffipeich  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralisf  determining  the  fortune  of  the  equitest 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (See  p.  41.) 
Cie.  pro  Muran.  19.  JtwenaL  ziv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99.  Mari.  v.  8. 
Dio.  XXX vi.  35.  By  this  law,  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was 
assigned  to  spendthrifts,  (decocioribus)^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  The 
passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allay- 
ed by  the  eloouence  of  Cicero  the  consul,  Ctc.  Ait.  ii.  1.  Plut.  in 
Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude,  jSJn.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILI A,  or  more  properly  decretumj  containing  the  re* 
gulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Prsetor  Rupiltus^ 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 15.  aecord- 
ing  to  a  decree  of  the  senate, /rf.  16. 

Leges  SACRATiB :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name, 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mens  sacer^ 
Cic.  pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  con- 
secrated to  some  god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  31.  pro  Bulb.  14. 
15.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Liv.  ii.  8.  33.  54.  iii.  55.  xxxix.  5.  There  was 
also  a  Lex  sacrata  militaris.  That  the  name  of  no  soldier 
should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his  own  consent. 
Li'b.vii.  41.  So  among  the  JBqui  and  Tolsci,  Liv.  iv.  26.  the 
Tuscans,  ix.  39«  the  Ligures,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the 
Samnites,  ix.  33.  among  whom,  those  were  called  Saerati  militesy 
who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and  with  particular  solem- 
nities, X*  48.  tj.i 
^  Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  par- 
ticulars of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enaeted 
separately,  Festus. 

I^x  SCATINIA,  vel  Seanttnia  de  ntfanda  venere^  by  a  tribune, 
the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  14«  PAt/* 
iii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  4i  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  heavy  fine^ 
QuinetU.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Suet.  Vomit.  8.  but  it  was  afterwards  made 
capital. 
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Xeop  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601.  about  restoring 
the  LusUottito  freedom,  Iav.  Epit.  49.  die.  in  Brut.  23. 

— Another,  de  tervituimn  tisueapionibus,  by  a  consul  under 
Augustus,  A.  U.  719*  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should  not  be 
ac<{oired  by  prescription^  /•  4.  JD.  de  Usucap^  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Cacin.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONI£,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cie, 

PhU*  i#  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Ageakia,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  U.  620« 
That  BO  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and 
that  three  commisBloners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among 
the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Liv* 
Epit.  5S.  PluL  in  Oracckp.  837.  dppian.  de  Belt.  Civ.  i.  355. 

de  CiyiTAT£  Italis  danda.  That  the  freedom  of  the  state 
should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2.  3. 

— — de  HjtajBDiTATS  Attali,  That  the  money,  whi<^h  Attalus 
had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those 
citizens,  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instrumetits  of  busban- 
dryv  Iav.  EpU.  58.  J^hd.  in  Gracch. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruc* 
tion  on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put  in 
execution,  iMd. 

*  2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  U.  628.  That  corn  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  at  a  triena  and  a  semis,  or  at  H  of  an  as,  a 
modttu,  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the 
public  treasunr  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose*  The  grana- 
ries^io  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Horrba  Sempronia^ 
Cicpro  SexUA^.  Tuscvd.  Qucsst.  iii.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Lie. 
Epit.  53.  60. 

Note,  A  triens  and  semis  arc  put  for  a  dextans^  because  the 
S-omans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

dePBovinrciis,  That  the  provinces  should  be  appointed 

for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Proir^ 
Cms.  2.  pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

de  Capite  civium.  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on 

the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic . 
pro  Rabir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

— — de  Maoistratibits,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  his 
oSlc%  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

JvDiciAjifA,  That  the /tiJice^  should  be  chosen  from  the 

eotidef ,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Appiom^  de  BeiL 
Civ.  i.  363.    Bio.  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

^Against  corruption  in  the  jiMSce^,  (Newisjudiciocircum- 

ycififtXTUR)»  Cfc.  pro  ChutU.  S5.  SyUa  afterwards  included  this 
in  bis  law  dt  /also. 
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" lie  Cbntceiis  KvocANDiSy  That  it  should  be  determined 

by  lot,  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  SaUwU  ai  CmMi 
de  Rep.  Ord.  See  p.  99. 

— --de  MiLiTiBUS)  That  Clothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers 
by  the  public »  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  ac- 
count from  their  pay ;  also.  That  no  one  should  be  forced  to 
enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in  Gracchi 

— —die  Yiis  MUNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  pub* 
lie  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller 
distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  ibvL  for 
it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups;  and  there 
were  wooden  horses  placed  in  t\ste  Campus  MarUus,  where  the 
youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and  dismount  readily,  Veget. 
u  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saltu  subjiciunt  in  equosj  Mn,  xii. 
288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
'  moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the 
right  arm  bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  the  Greeks  used  to  keep  within  their  robe,  (veste  coiift- 
nere),  QuinctiL  xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  defienore,  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560.  That  the  interest  of  money  should 
be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins^  as 
among  Roman  citizens*  The  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check  the 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies, 
(in  iocios  nomina  tranaeribebant)^  at  higher  interest  than  was  allow- 
ed at  Rome,  Liv.  xxxv.  7. 

,  Lex  SERYILIA  Aoraria,  by  P.  S#rvi]ius  RuUus,  a  tribune, 
A*  U.  690.,  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  ab- 
solute power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  repub- 
lic; to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what,price» 
and  from  whom  they  chose ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to 
the  citizens;  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c«  But  this  law  was  pre- 
vented from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  ofCicero  the  consul, 
Cic.  in  Bull. — m  Pis.  2. 

de  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  praetor,  A*  U« 

653.  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator, 
and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place 
among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  24» 

— --de  Rbpktundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordainins  severer 
penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  second  hearing,  {ut  reus  comperendinareiur)^  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  9.  Rabir.  Posthum,  4. 

SERYILIA  JoDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Ccepio,  A.  V. 
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647.  That  the  right  of  judging,  which  bad  been  exercised  by  the 
equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Senqfronian 
laiir,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equitegy  Cic.  Brut. 
43.  44.  86.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  6a 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
Dicny^.viu  If. 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures,  Festus^ 

m  PuBIiICA  POKDSRA. 

Ltx  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tributes,  A.  U.  664. 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate 
states,  if  be  had  a  house  in  Italy  whien  the  law  was  passed,  and 
gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor,  (apud  praiorem  profiteretur)^ 
within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  alt  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. 

/.««  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  449. 
That  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order 
of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix.  46* 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  553.  ordaining  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  MaceAon,  Iav*  xxxi.  6. 

Legt$  SULPICIA  dt  are  alieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv.  Sulpi- 
cius,  A.  U.  665.  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
2000  denarii:  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  (rial, 
should  be  recalled:  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained 
the  right  of  citizens,  and  bad  been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes, 
should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five  old  tribes:  Also, 
that  the  manumitted  slaves  {cives  Hberiini)  who  used  formerly  to 
vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes : 
That  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  should  be 
taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius,  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  ti  * 
Mario ^  Liv.  EpiU  li:  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Paierc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning 
to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and 
Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpicius, 
being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain  ;  Sylla 
rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but 
immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rode  for  betraying  his  master,  ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIJI;  Orchiaj  Fanniaj  Didia^  Licinioj  Come- 
liOi  Jbrnilia,  Antia^  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARI^,  four  in  number.    See  p.  100. 

lZc  TALARIA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertamments,  {ui 
ne  legi  fraudem  fadam  talaria^  that  I  may  not  breaks  &c.)  Phut. 
Mil.  Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  Cassia  frumentaria.    See  Lex  Cassia. 
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Ltx  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  391.  about  timiting 
the  powers  of  the,  consuls.  It  did  not  pass;  but  after  great 
contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^  Liv.  iii. 
9.  10.  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENTARI^,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

Lex  THQRIA  d$  vecUgalibw,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  646.  That  no 
one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  he  possessed,  (agrum  publicum  veciigiUi  levavit),  Cic. 
Brut.  36<  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturage, 
de  Orat.  il.  70*  But  Appian  gives  a  difierent  account  of  this 
law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Lex  TITI A  de  qumstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A*  U. 
448.  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  they 
should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Ctc.  pro  Muratu  8« 

de  MuNERiBus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for 

pleading,  Jimon.  Epigr,  89.  Tacit.  Annul,  xu  13.  where  some 
read  instead  of  Cindam^  Titiatn. 

AoRARiA,  wJiat  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Oral,  iu  11. 

de  legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

de  TuTORiBUs,  A.  U.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law, 

and  as  some  think,. one  and  the  same  law,  Justin*  Instil,  de  Atil*  . 
Tut.  *-' 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  698,  assigning  provinces 
to  tbe  consuls  for  five  years;  Spain  to  Pompey;  Syria  and  the 
Parlbian  \?ar  to  Crassus;  and  prolonging  Csesar's  command  in 
Caul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33.  Cato,  for  opposing  this 
law,  was  led  to  prison,  Liv.  Epit.  104.  According  to  UiOi  he 
was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly,  xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribdnis,  A.  U.  305.  Liv.  iii.  64.  62.     See  p.  139. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  dc. 
in  Bull.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restoring  their  power,  Cic. 
Actio  ptim.  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph,  who  had 
not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  JMiix.  ii.  8. 

Lex  TULLI A  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  U.  690« 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment 
for  ten  years,  Dxo.  xxxvii.  29. — and.  That  no  one  should  exhibit 
shows  of  gladiators,  for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for 
an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament 
of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  64.  Mur.  32.  34.  &c. 

de  Leoatione  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to^  a 

year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

Lex  VAIjERIA  de  provocatione.    See  p.  116. 

de  FoRMiANis,  A.  U.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 

Formias  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36^ 
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rfe  Sulla,  by  L,  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  U.  671. 

creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  ail  laws,  Cic.  pro  RulL  iiu  2.  S.  Rose.  43. 

de  QuADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  U. 

667.  That  debtors  should  be  discharged,  on  paying  one^fourth 
of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.   See  p.  69. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tribtUis  comitiis.  See  p.  35.  De 
iribunis^  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those,  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  al- 
lies had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut.  56. 
89.  Tmc  QwBSt.  ii.  24.  f^aler.  Max.'  y.  2.  ^        • 

icx  VATINIA  rfe  PRoyiNciis.  Seep.  120. 
'  — A  alternis  consiliii  rejiciendiSi  That  in  a  trial  for  extortion, 
both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  the 
jtidices  or  jury;  whereas,  formerly,  they  could  reject  only  a  few, 
whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  (subsoriu 
iione^)  Cic.  in  Vat.  II. 

de  CoLOKis,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  JfovO' 

comum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul  29. 

Leges  DEVI,  Phtia,  Luiatia,  et  Julia. 

Lex  VIARIA,  dt  viis  MUNiENDis,  by  C.  Curk>,  a  tribune,  A; 
U.  703.  somewhat  similar  to  the  Af^rarian  law  of  Rullus,  Ck. 
Fcm.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  im- 
posed on  carriages  and  horses,  ad vf«tc.  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  113. 

Zr«r  VOCONIA,  de  Hjereditatibus  mulitrumy  by  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  384.  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir  \  (Ne  quis 

HAREDEM  VIROINEM  N£QUE  HULIEREM  FACERET,)  CtC.  Verr.  \.  42. 

nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or 
heirs, c.  43.  deSenect.  5.  BcUb.  8.     But  this. law  is  Supposed  to 
have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  {qui  essent  censi, 
i.  e.  pecumosi  vel  dassici^  those  of  the  first  class,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  . 
Geil.  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daugh- 
ter or  other  female  relation ;  t)ut  his  friend  could  not  be  forced 
to  da  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The  law  itself, 
however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its  severity,  fell  into 
disuse,  Gell.  xx.  I.  ^ 

These  are  alnK>st'aII',the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  clas- 
sics. Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  eiyipire,  Tacit. 
•/f^  L  2.  continued  at  first  to  enaot  laws  In  the  ftncient  form, 

28 
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which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  (vestigia  mori- 
entis  liberlatis)y  as  Tacitas  calls  tbem  :  But  he  afterwards,  by  the 
advice  of  Mecaenas,  Dio.  Hi.  gradually  introduced  the  custom  of 
giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  even 
to  bis  own  edicts,  Ta'cU.  Annah  iit.  28*  ^  His  successors  inaproved 
upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came 
to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees ^of  the  senate,  indeed,  for 
form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published  ; 
but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done 
according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

Tlie  emperors  ordained  laws — I.  By  their  answers  to  the  ap* 

Elications  made  to  them  at  home,  or  from  the  provinces,  (^ 
ESCRIPTA  ad  LIBELLOS  supplices,  epistolas,  ve\  precet). 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court, 

(per  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory,  i.  e.  such 
as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in 
the  process ;  or  Definitive,  t.  e.  such  as  determined  upon  the 
merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

— — 3,    By  their  occasional  ordinances,   (per  EDICTA  vel 
CONSTITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  f>(?rMAN- 
.  DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  con^^i/tiftorw  were  either  g-cncra/,  respecting  the  public 
at  large ;  or  special^  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore 
properly  called  PRIVILEGI A,  privileges;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5G.  57. 
but  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  under  the 
republic.    See  p.  39. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
were  the  laws,  (LEGES),  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  (SENATUSCONSULTA),  and  the  edicts  of  the  prince, 
(CONSTITUTIONES  FRINCIPALES).  To  these  may  be 
added  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  praetors,  called 
JUS  HONORARIUM,  (see  p.  127.)  the  opinions  of  learned 
lawyers,  (AUCTORITAS  vd  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM, 
vel  Juris  constdtorum^  Cic.  pro  Murasn.  13.  Casein.  24.)  and  custom 
or  long  usage,  (CONSUETUDO  td  MOS  MAJORUM,  GtlL 
xi.  18.) 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of 
books,  {Oxid.  Trisi.  i.  7.  MartiaL  lii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with 
vermilion  rtiftrCc^  vel  mimo):  Hence  RUBRICA  is  put  for  the 
Civil  law ;  thus,  Rubrica  vetavii^  the  laws  have  forbidden,  Pers. 
V.  90.  jilii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e,  jus  prcBtorium^  quia  pratores  edicim 
,*ua  malbo  proponebant\  ac  rubricas  (i.  e.jus  civile)  transtulerunty 
Quinctil.  xii.  3.  11.  Hence  Juvenal,  Per/«ge  rubras  ma/onm 
legeSf  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

The  ConstRutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
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lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogines, 
who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections  were  called 
CODEX  GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX  HERMOGENIANUS. 
But  these  b-^oks  were  'jomposed  only  by  private  persons.  The 
first  collection  made  by  public  authority,  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  younger,  published,  A.  C.  438,  and  called 
CODEX  THEODOSIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  im- 
.peorial  constitutions  from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little 
more  than  an  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the 
assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em^irey  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN.  I 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial,  constitu- 
tions, A.  C,  529.  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that 
was  useful  in. the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time^  which 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was 
executed  by  Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years, 
although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was 
published,  A.  D.  533.  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects^ 
(PANDECTS  vd  DIGESTA.)  It  is  sometimes  called  in  the 
singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian^  TheophtluSf 
and  Daro.Kaus,  and  called  the  Institutes,  (INSTITUTA).  This 
book  wai  published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  com- 
posed after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  con- 
tained several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects,  Tribonian 
and  other  Tour  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.  A  new  code 
therefore  was  published  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.  A.  D.  534.  called  CO- 
DEX REPETITjE  PRiELECTONIS,  and  the  former  code  de- 
clared  to  be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  com- 
pleted what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  In  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary  to 
supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels,  (NOVEL- 
LA sc.  constitutiones),  not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some 
of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani 
Ctvilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  the  Institutes,  Pandects  or 
Digests,  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into 
several  titles  or  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of 
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which  the  first  is  not  numbered;  thns,  Inst.  lib.'u  tit.  x.  princip. 

or  more  shortly,  I.  1.  10.  pr.  So,  Inst,  l.i.  tit.  %.  §  2. or,  I. 

1.  10*  2.  ^ 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  bopk  into 
several  ttties^  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  numbers ;  /and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning  {princ. 
for  prineipitan)  and  paragraphs^  thus,  D.  1.  !•  5.  i.  t.  Digest, 
first  bo&kj  first  titliy  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided  into  para- 
graphs, a  fourth  number  must  be  added;  thus,  D«  48.  5*  13.  pr. 
or  48*  6.  13.  S.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of  the  law,  not  the 
number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often  marked  by  a  double 
/;  thus,/.# 

The  CoA  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  Book^ 
Tt'lZe,  and  Law:  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chapters  of 
that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as, Nw.  lid.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  In  the  west  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations;  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th  century 
by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  opened 
a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  I.  Empe- 
ror of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible  number  of 
students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Civil  law  through  most  countries  of  Europe ;  where  it 
still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans,  concerning 
the  eternity  of  their  empire."^ 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

rpHE    Judicial    Proceedings   (JUDICIA)    of   the  Romans^ 
•■■  were  either  Prtt?a/e  or  Public^  or,  as  we  express  it,  Ciod  or 
Criminal:  (Omnia  judicia  aut  distrahendarum  eontroversiarum  atU 
ptmiendorum  maleficiorwn  causd  reperta  lun/),  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  2. 

I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  PRIVATA9  or  Civil  trials,  were  concerning  private 
caustv  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i. 

%J'^^^^^^>^^9^^^^  '"  Creat  Britain,  and  10  tbe"United  States,  seem  to 


I 
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38.  Top*  17.  In  these  at  first  the  kin^s  presided,  Dionys.  x.  1. 
then  the  consuls,  Id.  &  Liv*  iu  27.  the  military  tribunes,  and 
deeemviri.  Id.  iii.  33*  but  after  A.  U.  389.  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  Peregrinus*    See  p*  125. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prcttor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinns  was 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  {quaposita  trot  in  edicto  ct  ex 
edicto  decretis;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at  criminal 
trials,  QUjESTIO,  Otc.  Vtrr.  i.  40.  4h  46.  47.  &c.  ii.  48.  v.  14. 
Muran^  20.  Flacc.  3.  Tacit.  Agric*  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copiam  vel 
POTESTATEM  BUI  facisbat)  on  all  court  days  {diebus  fastis^)  but 
on  certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (pos- 
TULATiONiBus  VACABAT  ;)  SO  the  consuls,  Plin,  Ep»  vii.  33.  and 
on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes,  (cognitionibus,)  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court*days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the 
Forum^  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an 
J^census  to  call  out  the  people  around,  that  it  was  the  third  hour ; 
and  that  whoever  bad  any  cause,  {qui  LEGE  AGERE  velUu) 
might  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a 
certain  form. 

L  VOCATIO  in  JUS,  or  Swnmoning  to  CourU 

TF  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one>  he  first  tried  to  make  it 
-*"  up,  (l^em  componert  ye\  dij%uiicare)  in  private,  {intra  parities^ 
Cic-  pro  P.  Quinct.  6.  11-  per  disceptatores  domesticos  vel  operd 
amicorum^  Casein.  S.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv.  9. 
the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary  to 
go  with  him  before  the  prsetor,  {in  jus  vocabat),  by  saying,  In  jus 
voco  tk:  In  jus  eamus:  In  jus  veni  :  Skquerb  ad  tribunal  :  In 
JUS  AXBui/A,  or  the  like,  7Vr.  PAorm.  v.  7.  43.  and  88.  If  he 
refused,  the  prosecutor  tooksome  one  present  to  witness,  by  say- 
iog  LiCcT  ANTssTARf?  May  I  take  you  to  witness?  If  the  person 
consented,  he  offered  the  tip  of  bis  ear,  {auriculam  oppohebat)^ 
which  the  prosecutor  touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  r.  76.  rlatU.-Cur* 
cut.  V.  2.  See  p.  69.  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defen- 
dant (reum)  to  court  by  force  {in  jus  rapere),  in  any  way,  even 
by  the  neck,  (obiorto  collo)^  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Paen.  iii.  5.45.  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tribes;  si  calvitur  {moratur) 
rsnEHvs  STRuiT,  (fugit  vel/ugam  adornat;)  manum  endo  jacito, 
{inJidtOy)  FestU8«  But  worthless  persons,  a^  thieves,  robbers,  &c. 
might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this  formality,  Plaut. 
Pers.  iv.  9.  v.  1 0. 
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By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm. 
If  they  con  Id  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open 
carriage,  jumenivm,  i.  e.  plaustrum  vel  veciabulum)^  Gell.  xx.  ]. 
Cic.  de  iegg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  afterwards  this 
was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  escempted ;  as  magistrates, 
Iav.  xlv.  37*  those  absent  on  account  of  the  state,  Fat.  Maxim. 
iii. 7*  9.  &c.  also  matrons^  /d*  ii.  1.  5.  boys  and  girls  underage, 
D.  dein  jus  vocand,  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctu- 
ary, (tuiissimum  refugium  ei  receptaciduTn).  But  if  any  one  lurk- 
ed at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  {si  fraudationis  causa  latitaret^ 
Cic.  Quint.  19.)  he  was  summoned  f'ero^^adafur)  three  times,  with 
an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of 
a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor;  and  if  he 
still  did  not  appear,  (se  non  sisteret)^  the  prosecutor  was  put  in 
possession  of  his  effects,  (in  bona  ejus  mitUbatur,)     Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  (Si  ensiet)  n 
aiiiem  sit,  (sc.  aliquis^)  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit,  {vindicavefit, 
shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mittito,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (£ifi>o  via),  the  process 
was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  tl^e  words  of  our  Saviour^ 
Matth.  V.  25*  IaAc,  xii.  58. 

II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ,  md 

giving  Ban* 

IF  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  be- 
-*-  fore  the  praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action 
(ACTIONEM  EDEBAT,  vel  dicam  seribebat,  Cic.  Veer.  ii.  15.) 
which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant  (quah  in  reum 
iNTENDERE  vbllet),  Plaut.  PcTs^  iv.  9.  and  demanded  a  writ, 
(ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),  from  the.  praetor  for  that  pur- 
pose.  For  there  were  certain  forms,  (FoRiruLf)  or  set  words 
(verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be  used  id  every  cause,  (For- 
MULiE  DB  OMNIBUS  REBUS  CONSTITUTE),  Cic.  Rosc.  Com.  8.  At  the 
same  time  the  defendant  requested,  that  an  advocate  or  lawyer 
should  be  assigned  him,  to  assist  with  bis  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually 
granted  it;  (actionem  i^e/ judicium  dabat  vel  reddebat,)  Cic. 
pro  Cizcin.  3.  Quint.  23.  Verr.  ii.  12.  27.  but  he  might  also  refuse 
it,  ibid*  et  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered 
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it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the.  words.  This  writ 
it  was  unlawful  to  change,  (miUare  formiUamnon  licebat)^  Senec. 
£p.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(in  actume  vel  formtdd  cancipiendA)  f  for,  if  there,  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  dc.  de  invent,  ii,  19. 
Hfirtnn*  u  2.  QuinctiL  iii*  8*  vii.  3.  17.  Qui  plus  petebat^  quam 
debitum  est,  causam  perdebat^  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.  vel  formula 
excidebatj  i.  e.  causa  cadebaty  Suet.  Claud.  14«  Hence  scribere 
vel  suftSCRiRERB  oicA'H  olicui  vcl  impingeve^  to  bring  an  action 
against  one,  Cic*  Verr.  ii.  Id*  Ter.  Phorm.  \u  3  92.  or  cum  aliquo 

JUDICIUM  SUBSCRIBERK,  PUn.  Ep*  V.  1.  £1  FORMULAX    INTENDERE, 

Suet.*Vit*  7.  But  DiCAM  vel  dic<M  sortiri,  i.  e.  judices  dare  sor- 
iitianey  qui  causam  cognoscantj  to  appoint  judices  to  judge  of  causes, 
Cic.  ibid.  ib.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called 
by  Cicero  LEGULEI  US,  praco  actionum  cantor  fbrmularumj 
auceps  sylkAarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  by  Quinctilian,  For- 
MULARius,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  Praomatici  did  among  the  Greeks,  i&tVf. 
and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  spondererU  eum 
adfutunm)^  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day 
after,  {ieriio  die  vel  perendi^)  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7.  Muraen.  12. 
Gell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI  REUM  (Vades 
ideo  diet i J  quod,  qui  tos  dederitj  vadendl,  id  esty  discedendi  habei 
pQiestalem,  Cic*  Quint.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who 
was  said  Vadimonium  cosiciperb,  Cic.  ad  Fratr,  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  prison,  Plaut.  Pers.  ii»  4.  v.  18.  The  praetor  some- 
times put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day, 
(yadimonia  differebat),  Lav.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  2 13.  But  the 
parties  (Litioatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadimoniuh  differre 
cimi  aliquOy  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  7.  Fam. 
ii.  8.  Quinct.  14.  16.  lies  esse  in  vadimonium  capita  began  to  be 
litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  meantime  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem  com- 
ponehat  et  transigebaty  compromised),  the  matter  privately  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  In 
which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  dtcidisse,  vel  pactionemfecisse 
c,um  reo,  judicio  retwi  absolvisse  vel  liberassej  lite  contestdtd  vel  ju- 
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dicio  comtitidOj  after  the  lawsuit  was  begun ;  and  the  defendant, 
litem  redimisse ;  after  receiving  security  from  tke  plaintifT,  (cum 
sibi  cavisset  v'el  satis  ah  adore  accepisset),  that  no  further  demands 
were  to  be  made  upon  him,  (amplius  a  se  nbminem  petiturom,) 
Ctc.  ^int»  U.  12.  If  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  car- 
ry on  a  lawsuit,  he  was  said,  non  fosse  vel  nolle  prosequi,  vel 
EXPERim,  sc.  jus  vel  Jtire,  vel  jure  summoy  ib.  7.  &c* 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party,  when  cited,  was  not  pre- 
sent, without  a  valid  excuse,  (sine  morbo  vel  causA  sontic&)f  he 
lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  36.  If  the  defendant  was  ab» 
sent,  he  was  said  DES£RERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  prae- 
tor put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  Q^nf. 
6.  &  20. 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SIST£{IE  vel  oBiRE.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es.  Qui  mm 
VAPATus  ES?  Ubi  tu  es,  ^ui  he  citasti  ?  Ecce  me  tibi  sisto, 
TU  CONTRA  ET  T£  viHi  'sisTE.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsuv, 
Pktut.  Curcid.  u  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant  said,  Quid  ais:  The 
plaintiff  said,  AIO  funbum,  quem  possides,  jheum  esse;  vel  AlO 
TE  MiHi  DARE,  TACBRE,  opoRTERE,or  the  like^  Cic.  MuT.  ]3«  TMs 
waa  called  INTENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  Id 
the  nature  of  the  action* 

III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  were  either  ReaU  Personal^  or  Mixt. 
\.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM,)  was  foj  obtaining  a 
thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (Jim  m  r^),  but  which  was 
possessed  by  another,  {per  qyam  rem  nostram,  qud  ab  nlio  poiside- 
tury  petimus^  Ulpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action^  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM,)  war  against 
a  person,  to  bind  hitii  to  do  or  give  something,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract;  or  for  some 
wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per« 
sonai  prestations. 

I«  Real  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions^  were  either  CIVIL,  aris- 
ing from  some  law,  Cic.  in  CctcU^  6.  de  Oral*  i.  2.  or  P£L£TO- 
RIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor.* 

*  Actions*  aceording  tethe  laws  of  England  and  oar  laws,  are  of  thraa  kinds,  per^ 
itmalf  rtali  an<l  mixed.  Personal  actions  are  snoh  whereby  a  DMin  claims  a  debt  or 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof:  and  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satii- 
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ACTIONES  PRiETORI£,  were  remedies  granted  by  the 
praetor  for  renderifig  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  statute  or  common 
law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  {acHo  civUis  vel  legitima  in  rem,)  was 
called  VINDICATIO;  and  the  person'  who  instituted  i^  vik- 
x>Bx.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  pre- 
viously ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this 
was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Vert.  i.  45. 
and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic.  Ca^ 
cin.  8.  14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave,  {manum  ei  inji- 
ciens)f  before  the  praetor,  said,  Hunc  hohinem  es  jure  quiri- 

TIUM    MBUMESSB    AlO,    EJUS  QUE  VINDlCIAft,  (i.  6.  po««e«mn€m), 

MfHi  DARi  posTULO.  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  nud*  iv.  3.  86. 
If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right,  (jvre  cedtbai\  the 
praetor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person  who  claimed  him,  {ser- 
wm  addecSbat  ffindicanH)t  thttt  is,  he  decreed  to  him  the  posses- 
ion, till  it  was  determined  who  should  be  the  proprietor,  {ad 
exitumjtidicii).  But  if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession, 
{si  mnaidas  sibi  c(mservari  posttdaret)^  then  the  praetor  pronounced 
an  interdict,  {interdicebat),  Qui  nsc  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  prbcario 

POSSIDET,  EI  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJ^CTIO)  was  the  usual 
mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Liv.  iii*  43.  to 
which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  tiie  classics,  Ovid.  EpisU  Her. 
viii.  16.  xii.  158.  ^mor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30.  Fast.  iv.  90.  F^irg. 
Mn.  X.  419.  Cic.  Ros.  Ctmi.  16.  Plin.EpisUT.  19.  In  vera  bona 
noti  est  man&s  injeetio  ;  Animo  non  potest  itgici  manus,  i.  e.  vis 
fieri,  Seneca* 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  lUibue  vindiciarum),  the  presump- 
tion always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Twelvd  Tables,  St  qui  in  jure  manum  conserunt, 
i.  e.  apudjudicem  disceptanty  secundum  sum  qui  possidet,  vindi- 

CIAS  DATO,  Gfetf.  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty^  the  praetor  always  de* 
creed  possession  iir  favour  of  freedom,  {vindidas  dedii  secundum 
libertatem)^  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  contrary, 
{decemendo  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vel  ab  bbertaie  in  servitU" 

£Mtfam  In  daoiam  for  some  iojaiy  done  to*  his  person  or  property.  Beat  actions  are 
each  wlierebf  me  plaintiff  eiaims  title  to  leave  any  lands  or  tenements,  rents,  or  other 
bereditMnents,  in  see  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Mixed  actions  are  suits  par* 
taking  of  the  nature  of  the  other  two,  wherein  some  rral  property  is  demanded,  and 
«to  pctK»al  damages  for  a  wrong  startled.    3  Bi.  Com.  1 17. 118. 
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tern  contra  leges  vhidieias  dandoy  by  decreeing,  that  Virginia 
should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M«  Claudius,  his  client, 
rrh6  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  present),  broaght 
destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  47.  56.  58. 

Whoever  claimed" a  slave  to  be  free,  (vimdex,  qui  in  libertatetn 
vindicdbafji  was  said,  euh  liberali  causa  manu  asserere,  7V- 
rent.  Addph.  ii.  1.89.  Phwt*  Pom.  v.  2.  hut  ii  he  claimed  a 
free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  servitutev  asserere; 
and  hence  was  called  ASSERTORY  lAv.  iii.  44.  Hence,  Hcsc 
(sc.  prcssentia  gaudia)  uiraqut  manu,  camplexuque  assert  toio^ 
Martial,  i.  16.  9.-^assero,  lor  affirmo  or  assevero  is  used  only 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand  to 
hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two 
parties  was  a  repiiesentation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  iryectio  vel 
correptio  manus  in  re  prasentiy  was  called  vis  civilis  et  festucaria, 
Gell.  XX.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two 
rods,  (festucas  inter  se  commisisse^)  before  the  praetor,  as  if  in 
fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given  up  his  rod 
to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture,  that  the  first  Ro- 
mans determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of  their  swords* 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  {virg\ia  velfestuca), 
which  the  two  parties  {Uiiganles  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in  a 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  prastor,  (as  a  straw  {stipula)  used 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor»  v.  24.) 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might 
say«  that<tie~had~^been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  {posses* 
iione  dejectus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  restored 
by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  pra&tor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties. (ctim  litigantibus)  to  the 
place,  and  gave  possession  (vindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them  he 
thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon 
became  impracticable ;  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another 
from  court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot,  {in  locim  vel  rem  presentem)^  to 
a  farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf  {glebamy) 
which  was  also  called  VINDICIM^  Festus  ;  and  contested  about 
it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  possession,  Gell.  xx.  lO.^i^ 

*  livery  of  mnth  according  to  th«  common  law  of  England,  was  either  in  deed,  or 
inlmo.  Livery  in  deetkWBs  tbas  performed.  The  feoffer,  lestar,  or  his  attorney, 
together  with  the  feoffee,  lessee  or  bis  attorney,  came  to  the  land  or  the  house ;  and 
then,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  declared  the  contents  of  the  feoffment  orlitaae,  on 
whibh  livery  was  to  be  made.  And  then  the  feoffer,  (if  it  were  of  Umd)  delivered  to 
the  feoffee,  all  the  persons  being  out  of  the  ground,  a  clod,  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough 
there  growing,  with  words  to  this  effect:  **1  deliver  these  to  you,  In  the  name  of 
''seieio  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  cooUined  in  this  deed."    fiat  if  it  wove  of  a 
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Bat  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised 
«  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Muran.  12*  The  plaintiff  {petUor) 
thus  addressed  the  defendant,  {eumt  urkk  petebatur  ;  Fuhdus  qui 

BST  IN  AGBO,  QUI  SaBINUS  yOGATUB,XU]f  EGO    EX  JtJBft  QUIRITIUII 

wuvm  ESSE  Aio,  iNDE  BOO  TB  EX  jDrb  manu  consbrtum  (to  conteud 
according  to  law)  voco.  If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  praetor 
adjudged  possession  to  the  plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus 
answered    the    plaintiff,  Dndb  rv   mb  bx  Jure    manum  cob- 

SBRTUM  VOCASTI,  INJ>E   MBI  BOO     TB    RBVOCO.       ThcU    the  prsstOr 

repeated  his  set  form,  {carmen  compositum,)  UTRisaus  supersti- 
TTBcrs  PRABSBNTiBus,  i*  0.  teMiibus  prmsMtAuif  (before  witnesses,) 
isTAM  viAM  Dtco.  Initb  tiam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out» 
as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer 
to  direct  them,  {qui  ire  mam  doceret).  Then  the  praetor  said,  Re- 
DiTE  viAM ;  upon  vhich  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that 
one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through 
force,  the  prsstor  thus  decreed^  Unde  tu  illum  dejecistii  cum. 

NBC  VI,  IfBC  CLAM,  NBC  PRJBCARIO  POSSIDBRET  EO  ILLUM  RESTITUAS 

jvBEO,  If  not,  he  thus  decreed.  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c.  ita 
possiDEATis.    Vim  pibri  veto* 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  the  action  about  the 
right  of  property  {de  jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  person' 
ousted  orouted  {oosseuione  ewclusus  ye\  dejectui^  Cic.  pro  Caecin. 
19.)  first  asked  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor, 

(QuaNDO   boo  TB  IN  JURE  CON8PICIO,    POSTULO  AN    SIB8   AUGTOR  ? 

i.  e.  possessor^  unde  meum  jug  repetere  pammf  Cic.  pro  Caecin«  19. 
et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  meui 
time  required  that  the  possessor  should  give  security  (satisda- 
BBT,)  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject  in  question,  (ne  niAit 
deteritts  in  pa$$essiane  facturum)^  by  cutting  down  trees,  or  de- 
molishing buildings,  &c.  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  wiu  said 
PER  PRJEDES,  V. — em,  relproprasde  litis  vindiciabum  satis  acci- 
PBHB,  Cic.  Verr.  1.  45.  If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security, 
the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave 
security. 

A  sum  of  money  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called 
SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the 
cause  was  determined,  Fetius^  Varro  de  hat.  ling.  iv.  36.  or  a 
stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  called 

Aovae,  the  feoffer  took  tbe  ring,  or  latch  of  the  door,  (the  house  being  quite  empty}) 
and  delhrered  it  to  the  feoffee  in  tbe  same  form  ;  and  then  the  feoffee  entered  alone, 
shot  to  the  door,  then  opened  it,  and  let  in  the  others.  Livery  in  Mir  was  when  the 
same  was  not  made  en  the  land,  bat  in  tigkl  of  it  only ;  the  feoffer  saying  to  tha 
fooffee  "  I  give  yoa  yonder  land,  eater  and  take  possession."  2  Bl.  Com  315. 816. 
Thus  the  practice  of  livery  and  seisin  clearly  appears  to  be  a  relict  of  Honfan 
'  soce. 
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SPONSIO.     The  plaiaiiff  said,  Qjejaitdo  neoas  iiunc  fundum 

ESSE  MfiUMy  SACRAMENTO  TE  QUlNQUAOSNARlO  PRQVOCO.    SPONDEftVB 

quiNOENTOS^  8C.  nummos  vel  asses^  8i  xeus  est?  !•  e.  simewnesse 
frobavero.  The  defendant  said,  Spondeo  ^uinoentos,  si  tuus 
SIT  ?  Then  the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation 
from  the  plaintiff,  (rettipulabahir)j  thus,  Et  tu  spondesee  quih- 
OENTOS,  »i  TUU&  sit  ?  i.  e.  n  frobavero  tuum  non  €$$e.  Then  the 
plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party  lost  his  cause 
if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise^  or  to  deposite  the  money 
required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACRAMEN  TUM,  because 
it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others,  because  it 
served  as  an  oath,  (quod  inttar  sacrammti  vel  jurisjurandi  esset)^ 
to  convince  the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaken 
without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it 
was  called  Pionus  sponsionis,  (yuta  Diolarc  qyiod  qmgut  promiitH 
perjidia  est)  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And  hence  Pignore  coniehdtre^ 
et  Sacramento,  is  the  same,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  82.  de  Orat»  i.  10. 

SacrametUum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself,  (pro 
ipsA  petitione)f  Cic.  pro  Cfficin.  33.  saeramenium  in  liberMemj  i.  e. 
causa  et  vindicia  libertatis^  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom*  29.  MiL 
27.  de  Orat  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  institute  a 
lawsuit,  Ctc.  Quint*  8.  26.  Fierr.  iii.  62.  Cacin.  8.  16.  Rose.  Com* 
4.  5.  Off.  ill.  19.  Sponsione  lacessere^  Ver.  iii.  67.  ceriare^  Csecin. 
d2.  vtncere.  Quint.  27.  and  also  vincere  sponsionan^  Caecin.  31.  or 
judicium^  to  prevail  in  the  cause,  For.  i.  53.  condemnari  sponsionisy 
to  lose  the  cause,  GBcin.  31.  sponsiones^  i.  e.  causes^  prohibits  judi- 
oari^  causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Ctc.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponsions  provocare,  rogare^ 
qwtrert,  et  siipviari.  The  defendant,  contenders  sx  provocationo 
▼el  sacramentoy  et  resiiptUari^  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  13.  Valer* 
Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Festus ;  Yarr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (in  hjies- 
DfTATis  petitionb),  Iq  Claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But  in  the 
last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  and  nega- 
tively, thus,  Aio,  JUS  ESSE  vel  non  esse.  Hence  it  was  called 
Actio  coNrsssoaiA  et  negatoria. 

2«  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were  very 
numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done;  an* 
required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  things,  or  suffer 
a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and 
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selliog,  {de  empti^ne  et  venditume);  about  letting  and  hiring, 
(de  loeatione  et  conductione :  locabatur  vel  domus^  vei  fundus^  vel 
apu9  fadendumn  ^^i  veetigal;  Mdium  conductor  In^uilinuS)  fundi 

COLONVS^    ^ris    REDEMPTOR,  VecHgaltS   PUBLICANCS    vel  MANCEPS 

dicebatur)f  about  a  commission,  (de  mandato);  partnership,  (de 
Mcietate) ;  a  deposite,  (de  deposito  apud  sequestrem) :  a  loan,  {de 
cammodaio  vel  mutuo)^  proprie  commodahus  vestes^  libro9^  vam^ 
cquoSi  et  nmilia^  gtut  eadem  redduntur;  mutuo  autem  dauvb  ea, 
pro  qttibus  alia  redduntur  ejusdem  generis^  ut  nummos,  frumentum^ 
viaumjoleumf  et  ferl  catera^  qwepondertj  numero,  oel  mensura  dari 
Solent)  f  a  paivn  or  pledge,  (de  hypothtca  vei  pignore) ;  a  wife's 
fortune,  (de  dote  vel  re  uxoria) ;  a  stipulation,  (de  stipiUatione), 
which  took  place  almost  in  all  bargains,  and  was  made  in  thi:$ 
form;  Aw  spohdss?  Spondeo:  andabis?  dabo:  An  prqmittis? 
PBOMiTTO»  vel  repromittOf  ^c.  Ptaut.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 
When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indicare  ; 
thus,  IvDtcA,  FAC  PRETiuM,  Plant.  Pen.  iv.  4.  37*  and  the  buyer, 
when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret 
auforrej  Plant*  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr*  iii.  33.  At  an  auction, 
the  person  who  bade,  (LICITATOR),  held  up  his  forefinger, 

gidex)^  hence  digito  licerij  Cic.  ib.  11.  The  buyer  asked, 
UANTi  LICET?  sc.  habere  vel  at^rrcp  The  seiler  answered, 
Decern  numnUs  licet;  or  the  like,,  rlaut*  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus 
some  explain,  De  Drusi  hortis,  quanti  licuisse^  (sc.  eas  emere), 
tu  scrMsy  atidiiram :  sed  quanti  quanti^  bene  emitur  quodnecesse  estj 
Cic.  Att.  xii.  33.  But  most  here  take  ticere  in  a  passive  sense, 
to  be  valued  or  appraiaed;  quanti  quantij  sc.  licent^  at  whatever 
price;  as  Mart.  vL  66.  4.  So  Fenibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever 
shall  be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold),  prcesenti 
peauni&f  for  ready  money,  Plant.  Menaech.  v.  9.  97.  Unius  assis 
non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisset  notante  judice  quo  nSstipopuIOf 
was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  as,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  Herat.  Sat.  i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  £xt 
forms,  (sTiPuLATioNYJii  FORMULA,  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  4.  vel  spon- 
9IOV17M,  Id.  Rose.  Com.  4.)  usually  observed  between  the  two 
parties.  The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation, 
(STIPUIiATOR,  sibiquipromitti  cund^atj  v.  sponsionem  exigebat)^ 
asked  (rogabat  v.  int^rogabat)  him  who  was  to  give  the  obliga- 
tion, (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  48. 
Pseud,  i.  1.  112:  for  both  words  are  put  for  the  same  thing, 
Plasa.  Cure.  v.  2.  6B.  v.  3.  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.)  before 
witnesses,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic,  Rose.  Com.  4.  if  he  would  do 
or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in  cor- 
respondent words :  thus,  Av  DABis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitub,  P^^ 
Pseud,  i.  1. 115.  iv.  6.  15.  Ba^ch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spondes?  Spon- 
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DEO,  Id.  Curt.  y.  2.  74.  Any  material  chang^e  or  addition  in  the 
answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  §  5.  Inst,  de  inutii.  SUp.  Plaut. 
Trin.  v.  2.  34.  &  39.  The  person  who  required  the  promise, 
was  said  to  be  beus  stipulahdx  ;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  promit- 
TENDi,  Digest.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  PlaiU.  Ifud.  v, 
2.  47.  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  seciirity,  [ut  pacta  et  convf^ita 
firmiora  esserU),  there  was  a  second  person,  who  required  the 
promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  called 
AsTiPULATOR,  Cic.  Quttit.  18.  Pis.  9.  {quiarrogabat)^  Plant.  Rud. 
V.  2.  45.  and  another  who  joined  in  giving  it,  Adpromissor, 
Festus :  Cic.  Ait.  v.  1 .  Rose.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor, 
a  surety,  who  said,  Et  ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like,  Plant. 
THn.  V.  2.  39.  Flence  Astipulari  irato  consuU,  to  humour  or 
assist,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn 
usually  asked  a  correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  re- 
sTiPULATio ;  both  acts  were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatio^  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent 
answer,  (congrua  responsio)  :  Hence  Interrogatio  for  Stipula- 
Tio,  Senec.  Benef*  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed :  the  ma- 
gistrate asked,  (rogabat,)  and  the  people  answered  (uti  rogas,^ 
sc.  volvmtis.     See  p.  99.  1 02. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  or  Mancivium^  per  as  et  libramf  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  20.  4^  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  (n  in  instrumento 
scriptum  esset)^  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed, 
Inst.  iii.  20.  17«  PaidL  Recept.  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  {in  locaiione 
vel  conductione),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  sim- 
ple consent  of  the  parties :  Hence  these  contracts  were  called 
CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  tbln^ 
to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage,  Cic.  Off. 
iii.  16.  Earnest  (arrha  v.  arrhabo),  was  sometimes  given,'  not 
to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obligation,  Inst.  iii.  23. — pr.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in  all  important  contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRA- 
PH^)  formally  written  out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually 
exchanged  between  the  parties.  Thus  Augustus  and  Antony 
ratified  their  agreement  about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obligations,  {y^atn^uMiftt^ 
syngraphcB)^  Dio.  xlviii.  2.  &  11.  A  difference  having  after- 
wards arisen  between  Caesar  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  who  managed  the  afibirs  of  Antony  in  luly. 
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an  appeal  was  made  by  Cs&sar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges 
in  tiie  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augustus  appeared  in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  1*.  Antonius, 
having  failed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  con- 
demned in  their  absence;*  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence, 
war  was  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat, 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony,  Dio.  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In 
like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus,  Anto- 
ny, and  Sei.  Pompelus,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tract, and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Dio. 
xlviii*  37.  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  the  parties  joining 
their  right  hands  and  embracing  one  another,  A.  But  Augustus, 
says  Dio,  no  longer  observed  this  agreement,  than  till  he  found 
a  pretext  for  violating  it,  Dio,  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agtre  cum  eo  ex  Synorapha,  Cic»  Mut»  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named, 
ACTIOr>jL]S  empti^  venditi,  locati  vel  ex  locatoy  conducti  vel  ex 
conducio,  mtrndatU  &c.  They  were  brought  (intendebantur^)  in  this 
manner:  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  te  mihi  mutui  commodati,  de- 
posit! NOMINE,  DARE  CENTUM  OPORTERE  ;  AIO  TE   MIHI  EX  STIPU- 

LATu,  LocATO,  DARE  FACERE  OPORTERE.  Tho  defendant  either 
denied  the  charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences 
{Act^nii  intenii(mem  aut  negabat  vel  injiciabatur,  aut  exceptione 
elideb€U)^  that  is,  he  admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but  not 
the    whole;    thus,    NEGO    me    tibi   ex    stipulato    centum 

DARB  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  HETU,  DOLO,  ERRORE  ADDUCTUS 
SPOPONDI,   Vd    NISI    QUOD    MINOR    XXV.    ANNIS  -SPOPONDI.       ThCH 

followed  the  SPONSiO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare 
PACERE  debeat;  and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  facerb 
debeat  ;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus 
spopoNDBRiT ;  and  the  resiipviatio^  si  dolo  adductus  spoponde- 
bit*     To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  2. 7*  ^U*  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  non, 
AUT,  SI,  AUT  nisi,  Nisi  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI.  If  the  plaintiff 
answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPL1CA- 
TIO ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DU- 
PLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a  TRIPLICATIO 
and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  exceptions  and  replies  used 
to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Iav.  xxxix.  43.  Ctc.  Verr^  i.  45. 
iii.'57.  59.  Cizcin.  16.  Vd.Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  prascriptis  verbis,  actio  inserta  vel  tn- 
certi^  and  the  writ  (formida)  was  not  composed  by  the  praetor, 
but  the  words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  VaL^Max.  viii.  2. 2. 
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Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  aecount 
of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  AdjectUim  quaiiUUis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able, especially  if  not  extensive^  Ctc.  Ojf*  u  4:S«  instead  of  keep- 
ing shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedroen,  or  hire* 
lings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  {negotiationtbtu  prtBfidebatU)  who 
were  called  INSTITORES,  (quod  negotio  gerendo  imtabani)^ 
and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  {innegotialorem)  or  against 
the  employer  (in  dominum)^  on  account  of  the  trader's  trausac* 
tions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTITORl^. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,  (sno  periculo  navem  mart  immiUebatf)  and  received  all  the 
profits,  (ad  quem  omnes  obvenlioneg  et  rediius  navis  pervenireni)^ 
whether  he  was  the  proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it 
(navem  per  aversioneni  conduxiisei)^  whether  he  commanded  the 
ship  himself,  (sive  ipse  NAVIS  M  AGISTER  etset^)  or  employed  a 
slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  purpose,  (navi  prajic4ret)y  was 
called  navis  EXERCITOR ;  and  an  action  lay  against  him  (in 
efifn  competebal,  erai,  vel  dabatur)^  for  the  contracts  made  by  the 
master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO  EXER* 
CITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  acHo^  DE  PECULIO, 
or  (ictio  De  in  rem  verso,  if  the  contract  of  the  stave  had  turned 
to  his  master^s  profit;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been 
made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  (nonin  solidum),  but  to  the 
extent  of  the  pecuHumy  and  the  profit  which  he  bad  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  TRI- 
BUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore 
called  Obligatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as  when  one,  with- 
out  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  ab- 
sence, or  without  his  knowledge;  hence  he  was  called  NEGO- 
TIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluhtarius  amicus,  Cic.  Cerctn.  5.  vel 
PROCURATOR,  Cic.  Brul.  4, 

3.  PflNAL  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  private  MTong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX  FUR- 
TO,  RAPIiNA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  robbery,  da- 
mage, and  personal  injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
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the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  ia 
the  oight-tirae  might  be  put  to  death :  Si  nox  (noctu)  rvRTUM 
FA.iiTt  SIM  (6%  eum)  ALiQuis  occisiT  {occiderU)  jurk  casus  esto  j 
and  also  in  the  day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapons 
Si  luci  ruRTUM  faxit,  sim  aliquis  cndo  {in)  ipso  furto  capsit 
{ceperu)9  y£RB£RATOR,  illique,  cui  furtum  factum  escit  {erit) 
ADDiciTORy  Gdi.  xi.  tJt.  but  not  without  having  first  called  out 
fur  assistance,  (sed  non  nisi  is^  qui  inieremturus  eratf  quiritaret^ 
i.  e.  damaret^  quirites,  vostram  fidem,  sc«  imploro,  yel  porro 

4UIRITES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
ad'licted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures^ 
hence,  Virg.  EcL  iii.  l6.  Quid  domini  facianty  audent  cum  talia 
furesi  so  HoraL  Ep.  u  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  PROSRUMy  Tacit* 
Hist.  L  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest 
theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to  restore  four- 
fold, {quadruplum)y  besides  the  thing  stolen ;  for  the  recovery  of 
which  there  was  a  real  action  {yindicaiio)  against  the  possessor, 
whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANIFES- 
TUS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  GdL  xi.  18. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  concbptum,  (See  p. 
190.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as 
manifest  theft,  GelL  ibid*  ;  InsU  iv.  i .  4.  but  afterwards,  as/tir- 
turn  nee  manifestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  {res  fwrti- 
vas  Yelfurio  ahlatas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found 
in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  oblati, 
against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the 
thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
prsBtor  against  him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibit!  et  non  ex* 
HiBiTi ;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plaui.  Pcsn.  iii.  1.  9.  61.  What 
the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  man- 
ner theft  was  punished  it  was  always  attended  with  infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things, 
(in  rebus  mobilibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  invaded. 
and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the 
p  ra?tor. 
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AUbongli  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  rapt^B)  was  much 
tiore  pernicious  than  that  of  tbefty  it  was>  however,  less  seyerely 
panished. 

An  action  {aetio  vi  bonorom  raptorum)  was  granted  by  th« 
prator  against  the  robber  {in  rapiarem)^  only  for  fourfold,  in- 
cluding what  he  bad  robbed.  And  tbere  was  no  difference  whe- 
ther tbe  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  only  the  proprietor 
of  tbe  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  (etMi  niQxm  ck« 
dere)f  or  pay  the  damage  {damnum  prasiare). 

3,  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  call- 
ed DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  ctdpA  nocmtis 
admissun^  whence  actio  vel  JtiDiciuM  damni  iirJuRiA,  scdati; 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  IK  whereby  be  was  obliged  to  repair  the  da- 
mage by  the  AquiUiun  law.     Qci  servum  sebvamvs^  alienum 

ALIENAWVE,  qUADRUPBPCM  vel  PECUDRM  INJURIA  OCClDEBIT,  QUAN* 

Ti  ID  IN  EO  ANNO  PLURiMi  FuxT,  (whatevcr  its  highest  value  was 
for  that  year),  T  ANT  DM  jes  dare  pomino  damnas  ksto.  By  the 
same  law,  there  was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  • 
thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another 
man's  slave,  for  double,  if  he  denied,  (adversus  inficjantem  in 
dupluh),  L  i.prinCf  D.  de  aerv^  eorr^  There  was,  on  account 
of  the  same  crime,  a  prsstorian  action  for  double  even  against  a 
person  who  confessed,  {.  5.  §.  2.  f6iW. 

4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIA)  respected  either 
the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. — They  were 
Tariously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (injurim  leviores)  were 
panisbed  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of  brass* 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  (si  MEMBRnM  rupsit, 
u  e.  ruperii)y  be  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (/o/tone),  if  the 
person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  Satisfaction. 
(See  p.  185.)  If  he  only  disloc'dted  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex 
«ENiTALi  (i.  e.  ex  leco  ubi  gignitur^)  ruDiT,  he  paid  300  fisses^  if 
the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  150,  if  a  slave,  GeW.  xx.  1.  If 
any  one  slandered  another  by  defamatory  verses,  {si  quis  aliqwn^ 
pfjAlici  diffamassei^  eiqu€  adversus  bonas  mores  convicium  ftcissei^ 
affronted  him,  vel  carmen  famosum  in  eum  c^ndidisset^)  he  was 
beaten  with  a  club,  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  I.  v.  82,  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.  Cor^ 
-ituf .  ad  Pers.  Sat.  1 .  as  some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Jiveustin. 
de  dvii.  Dei.  il  9.  Si  l^. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx.  1.  and  by 
tbe  edicts  of  the  prator,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all 
personal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
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This,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness 
and  insolence,  SulJa  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  b/ 
which,  not  only  a  civil  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution^ 
was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile, 
or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had 
written  defamatory  verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  theft 
Tarpeian  rock,  Dio.  Ivii.  22« 

An  action  might  also  be  instituted  against  a  person  for  an  in- 
jury done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOXaLIS;  as,  if  a  slave  conunitted  theft,  or  did  any  damage 
without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
injured  person,  (si  sfiavus,  iNscifiitTE  doviko,  fuatum.  faxit, 
NOXiAMVB  NoxiT,  {ftocwritj  L  6.  damnum  ftcefU^)  noub  dbpitor): 
And  80  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the  beast ;  (si  qcadhupks  pav« 
PKRiEM  {dammm)  faxit,  doh inds  noxjs  astmiai^  (ddmni  astma^ 
ki&nem)  offekto:  Si  kout,  quod  woirtT  dato). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  {actio  ingrati)  as  among 
the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians;  because,  says  Seneca,  ali 
the  courts  at  Rome,  {omnia  /oro,  sc.  truiy  de  Ir.  ii.  9.)  would 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec.  Btnrf^  iii«  6. 
He  adds  a  better  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in  Ugtm  cadert  non 
debet,  c«  7. 

4«  MitBD  and  AaaiTaAaT  Aci'ioNS. 

AcTtovs  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  i^tm  persequehatur)^ 
were  called  Actiontt  rbi  PBRSficvToaus ;  but  actions  merely  for 
8  penalty-  or  punishment,  were  called  PCBNALES ;  for  bothy 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  dtrictly^ 
according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  ActioneM 
STRICT!  JURIS:  actions  which  were  determined  by  tbe 
rules  of  equity,  (es  isquo  et  bmo)^  were  called  ARBlTRARIf, 
or  BONiE  FIDEI.  In  the  former  a  certain  thing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  thing,  {certa  prmslati9)y  was  required ;  m 
sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  restricted  to  a  certain  form; 
ill  the  latter,  tbe  contrary  of  ail  this  was  the  case*  Hence,  in 
the  form  of  actions  honm  fidti  about  contracts,  these  words^  were 
Sktkted,  Ex  mka  fide;  in  those  trusts  called  fidticim,  Ut  intc& 
Bonos  BENE  agibr  opoRTst,  tit  siNfi  frai^datiokb  ;  and  in  a 
t)uestioB  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  (m 
nrbiftio  ret  tu^rict),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Qoantum  v>el 
^ufo  a^ius,  nsLios,  Ok.  d^  Ofic.  iii.  14.  Q.  Rose*  4.  Topic*  lT» 
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IV.   Different  Kinds  of  Judges;   JUDICES,    ARBITRIj 
RECVPERATORES,  et  CEjrTUMVIRL 

A  PTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  {concepta  actianis 
-^^  %ntentione)f  and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  request- 
ed of  the  prastor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to  judge  of,  it, 
(^judicem  v el  judicium  in  earn  a  pratore  postulabat).  If  he  only 
asked  one,  he  asked  ^  Judex,  properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter: 
If  be  asked  more  than  one,  {judicium)^  he  asked  either  those  who 
were  called  Recuperatores  or  Centumviri* 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in 
such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which 
he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a 
certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called 
hontB  Jidei^  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or 
form,  {totius  rei  arbitriian  habtdt  ei  potesiatem;  he  determined 
what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  defined  by  law, 
Festus)^  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4«  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  Topic.  10.  Senec.  dt 
Benef.  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  called  HONORAKIUS,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Y.Al*  de  Fato^  17.  Ad  arbitrum  vel  judicem  %re\  adire^  confugere. 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.  arbitrum  sufnercj  ibid,  capere^  Ter,  Heaut. 
iil.  1.  94.  Adelph.  i*  2.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum 
ager6  vel  cogere^  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Ctc. 
Of.  iii.  16.  Top,  10.  Jd^arbitrumvocarevelappeUreyFl^xki.'RQd, 
It,  3.  99.  104.  Ad  vel  apud  judicem,  agere^  experiri,  lUeggre^ 
peiere.  But  arbiter  and  judtXy  arbilrium  and  judicium^  are  some- 
times confounded,  Ctc.  Rose*  Com.  4.  9.  Am.  39.  Mur.  12.  Quint. 
3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis,  Fiacc.  36.  Sallust. 
Cat.  30.  Liv.  ii.  4.  or  the  master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter 
Inbendij  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  23.  arbiter  A dria,  ruler,  Id.  i.  3.  maris^ 
having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epist.  i.  1 1.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  {ex  compra- 
misso)t  to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the 
praetor,  was  also  called  arbiter^  but  more  properly  Com prohis- 

SARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  Theophii.  ad  Inst.  This  name  at 
first  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people , 
and  foreign  states,  about  recovering  and  restoring  private  things, 
Festus  in  reciperatio,  reprisal;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to 
those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  private  controversies,  P/atir.  Baech.  ii.  3.  v.  36.  Cic. 
in  Cacin^l*  &c.  Ccicil.  17.    But  afterwards  they  judged  also 
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about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Suet.  Ner.  17.  Domit.,^.  GdL 
XX,  !•  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large,  ac- 
cording to  some,  but  more  properly,  according  to  others,  from 
the  JUDicfis  SELECTi,  {ex  (Ubo  judicum^  from  the  list  of  judges), 
Plin.  Ep.  ill*  20.  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate,  Liv. 
xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  {ex  conventu  Romanorum  civiwn,  i. 
e.  ex  Romanis  embus  qui  juris  etjudiciorum  causA  in  cerium  locum 
coNvsifiRE  sohbanU  See  p.  163.)  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  13.  v.  5.  36.  69^ 
69.  Obs.  de  belt  Civ.  A.  20.  36.  iii.  2l.  29.  where  they  seem 
to  have  judged  the  same  causes  as  the  Centumviri  at  Rome,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Recuperator es^  was 
called  Judicium  recupcratorium,  Ctc.  de  Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet. 
Vespas.  3.  cum  aliquo  recuperatores  sumere^  vel  eum  ad  recuperaiih 
res  adductrey  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  lAv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  hut 
they  were  always  named  by  a  round  nuoiber,  Centumviri,  Fes- 
tus.  The  causes  which  came  before  them  {cau^ce  eentwnviraUs) 
are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  de  Oral.  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have 
been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  Praetor  Pere" 
grinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning  testaments  and  inhe*' 
ritances,  Cic.  ibid.-^pro  Cacin**  18.  Voler.  Max.  vii.  7*  QumctU. 
Iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of  the 
PfflBtor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tadt.  de  Orat. 
38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICI A  CENTUMVIRALIA), 
are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private  trials,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18. 
vi.  4.  33.  QuinetS.  iv.  I.  v.  10.  but  these  were  not  criminal 
trials,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Vesp.  10.  for  in  a  certain  sense 
all  trials  were  public,  (Judicia  publica),  dc.  pro  Arch^  2. 

The  number  of  tlie  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  they 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  18.  iv.  24.  vi.  33. 
QuincHL  xii.^.  Hence  Quadruplex  Judicium,  is  the  same  as 
cENTUMViRALE,  ibid,  somctimcs  only  into  two,  QuinctU.  v.  2.  xi. 
1.  and  sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  all  together, 
Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  JSJp.  vi.  33.  A  cause  before  the 
Centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin.  Ep.  \.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  151.  were  appointed,  five 
senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor.  Suet,  ^ug:  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basilica 
Julia^  Plin.  Ep.  il.  24.  Quintil.  zii.  5.  sometimes  in  the  Forum. 
They  had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  QuintU.  V.  2.  Hence 
judiciitm  hasta^  for  centumviralc,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  4.  Cenhmr 
viralem.hastam  cogere^  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  Centumviri^ 
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and  preside  in  theoi)  SiieU  Aug.  36*  So  Cektuv  oeavis  hasta 
viRORUM,  Man.  Epig*  vii»  62.  Cessai  emteni  m9der€itrix  judici$ 
hasia^  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 

The  ctntuntviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  wbole  year, 
but  the  other  jWic€«  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determin- 
ed, for  which  they  lyere  appointed* 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes^  die.  C<tc%n. 
33,  Dom.  29.  and  \\  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they  pre-« 
viously  took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  be* 
fore  the  cenlumviriy  and  their  decisions  were  called  PnAJUDfciAy 
Siganius  de  Judic* 

V.  TheAPPOIJ^TMEJYTaf  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES. 

^\F  the  above-mentioned  judges,  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
^^  defendant  (acberior^o  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as  he 
thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  tpontio^  ni  ita 
ksskt:  Hence  judicbm  vel  -««  rBRRE  alicui,  ni  ita  esset,  to 
undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury,  that  it  was  so,  Liv. 
ui.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic.  Quint.  15.  de  Oral.  ii.  65.  and  asked 
that  the  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge  or  judges 
whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another,  (ne  alkan  procareTi  i.  e. 
poscereU  Festus).  If  he  approved,  then  tlie  judge  was  said  to  be 
agreed  on,  convenlrb,  Cie.  pro  Q.  Rose.  \5.  Clttent.  43.  Vaier^ 
Max.  ii.  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to  ap- 
point him,  in  these  words,  Prjetor,  jdi>i€Em  arbitrumvb  postu* 

LO,  UT  DBS  IN  DIEM  TERTIUH  SIVE  PBRENDIITUH,    Cic.  ftO  MUT.  12. 

Valtr.  Prob.  in  Jfotit^  and  in  the  same  manner  recuperatartB  were 
asked,  Cic  Verr.  iii.  58.  hexn^e  judiees  darej  to  appoint  one  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  jWtcet,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But 
centumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to 
them,  Plm.  Ep.  v.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  Judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  Pti9u 
Pantg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to 
name  the  judge,  (ut  judicem  diceret),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appointed 
(dabantur  ve/ addccebaktur),  by  the  prsetor  with  a  certain  form 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these  forms  the  prae^ 
tor  always  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e.  appartt;  thus,  C. 

Ac^UILLI ;   JUDEX  BSTO,    Sf  PARET,  FUIfDITV  CAPSKAT£»,    DB  ^VO  SSRVI- 
UnS   AGIT   COM   CaTULO,    SeRVIXU   ESSE   EX  JVAE   <10IRITI17K,   9E4|int  IS 

Sbrtii:«io  a  Catulo  RESTrrvATtjR,  tum  CATtrLUM  coffDEHNA.    But  if 
the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form^ 
thus :  Extra  ^uak  si  TEsvAMEtrrim  rRoiMTtui,  ovo  atpabbat 
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Catoli  Eftfls*  If  the  praator  reftised  to  admit  the  exception,  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad.  QuessU  iv.  30. 
Ite  prstor,  if  be  thought  proper,  might  appoint  different  judges 
from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  atthough  he  seldom  did  so  ; 
and  DO  one  eould  refuse  to  act  as  ajW«x,  when  required,  with- 
out a  just  cause,  Suet.  Claude  15.  Plin*  Ep.  \\u  30.  x.  66. 

The  prffitor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called,  {quibus  denunciaretur  iegiimonium)^  which  commonly  did 
not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PROCURA- 
TORES),  gave  security  (satisdabamt)  that  what  was  decreed 
should  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified,  (Ju- 

PICATUM  SOLVl  €t  BKII  RATAM  HABERl). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  C<mi.  4.  Verr. 
ii.  37.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  15.  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual 
agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xiu  30* 

In  a  personal  action  the  procureUores  only  gave  security  :  those 
of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  and  those 
of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Ck.  Qtdnt.  1.  Jitt. 

XYU  15» 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant, 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
aceouDt,  {to  nomine  a  se  nrmiitbm  ahplios  vtl  postea  fetiturdm ), 
Cie,  Bruf,  5.  Rose.  Com.  12.  Fam.  xiii«  39, 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  a  short 
narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  AU.  ^vu  15.  Rose,  Com.  IK  12.  18. 
Festut;  Macroh*  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the  judices^ 
were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  judicio  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  ihe  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  {inter  se  in  perendinum 
Am,  ut  ad  judicium  venirentj  denunciabant)^  which  was  called 

COMPERENDINATIO,or  condictio,  jJTscott.  in  Cic Ftstus; 

6elL  xiv.  2«  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was  call- 
ed DIES  STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  u  IB.  Status  condictus  cum 
hosifij  (u  e.  cum  peregrine,  Cic.  Off.  i.  32.)  dibs.  Plant.  Cure^  i. 
I.  b.  Gell.  xvi.  4. 

VI.  The  MAJfNER  of  conducting  a  TRIAf,. 

TX^  HEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  proceeded,  unless  the  judge, 
^  ^    or  some  of  the  parties^  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause. 
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{ex  morbo  vel  caus6  sontieaj  Festus),  in  which  case  the  day  was 
put  off,  (diffissus  £8t,  1.  e.  prolatus^  Gell.  xiv.  S.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
(Ex  ANiMi  SENTfiNTu),  Ctc.  ^cad.  Q*  47.  at  the  altar,  {aram  te^ 
mns,  Cic.  Flacc.  36.)  called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  ScrUfoma- 
nvMy  because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder,  {fulmtne 
attactus)^  had  been  expiated  {procuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo, 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {su^tstvm  iapideum  cavum)^ . 
the  covering  of  a  well,  {putei  opereulutn^  vei  puteal),  open  at  the 
top,  (supeme  aptrtum^  Festus),  in  the  Forum;  near  which  the 
tribunal  of  the  praetor  used  to  be,  HoraU  Sah  ii.  6.  v.  35.  JEp.  i. 
19.  8.  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Ctc.  SexL  8.  Ovid*  de  hem. 
Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  PtUealj 
under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  AttiusNavius  were  de- 
posited, Cic.  de  Divm*  i.  \7.  in  the  coinitifum  at  the  left  side  of  the 
senate-house,  Liv^  i.  36. 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in  their 
right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciems  fallo,  tum  ke  Diesfiter,  salva 

URBS   ARCEQUE,    BONIS  EJICIAT,   UT  £GO    HUAH:   LAPTDEH,  FesluS  m 

LAPIS.  Hence  Jovem  hpidem  jurart^  (or  per  Jovem  et  lapidem^ 
Cic.  Fara.  vii.  1.  12.  Li  v.  xxL  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The 
formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  &c. 
and  an  account  of  different  forms,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The 
most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was  by  their  faith  or  honour, 
Dionys.  ix.  10.  8.  48.  xi.  54« 

The  judex  or  judices  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in 
the  subseilia^  (quasi  ad  pedes prcBiori$)  ;  whence  they  were  called 
JUDICES  PEDANEl ;  and  sbdere  is  often  put  for  coonoscere, 
to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  33.  sepere  auditurus,  £/.  vi.  31. 
Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plm. 
Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex^  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  {s^i  advocavitj  tU  incon* 
silio  adcssent^  Cic.  Quint.  2.  in  consilium  rogavitj  Gell.  xiv« 
2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  7tt.33. 
Claud.  12.  . 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  128.)  or  lost  his  cause, 
Cic.  Quin/.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in 
the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might  be 
implored,  Und.  20.. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear, 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desire  of  litiga- 
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tioiH  (CAZiUiffiriAM  JuRAAi:,  Tel  de  eo/timnta),  Liv.  xtriii.  49.  Cic. 
Fam.  yiiL  8.-— -L  IS.  D.  jure|.  ^od  nguratm  m  oocftcem  rf^erre 
no/iftt,  sc.  juia  falstim  erat,  id  jarare  in  litem  nm  dtAUMt  u  e.  id 
sibi  deberif  jurejwando  confirmarej  liti$  obPinendx  cau»^  Cic.  ia 
Rose.  Com.  I* 

Then  tlie  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
tiiey  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods,  Jip^ 
pian,de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  66a  first  briefly,  which  was  called  CAUS£: 
CONJ£CTIO,  qua  $i  causa  in  breve  coactio^  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and 
then  in  a  formal  oration,  {ju$tA  oratione  perorabant,  GelU  xvii. 
2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  proved  their  own 
charge  (actionem)  or  defence  (infidationem  vei  excepHonem),  by 
witnesses  and  writings,  (testibut  et  tabuUi)^  and  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  case  itself,  (ex  ip$a  re  d^dueiisy  Cic.  pro  ?• 
Qoinct.  et  Rose.  Com.«-»Gell.  xiv.  ^  and  here  the  oraCor  cbiefL 
ly  displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Otat.  ii.  42;  43.  44.  79^  8K  To 
prevent  them,  however,  from  being  too  tedious,  (^  jrrtiftfiieii* 
9um  etagarentur)^  it  was  ordained  by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should  speak  by  an  hour*glass,  (ttt 
ad  CLEPSYDRAM  dicereni^  i.  e.  vas  mfrettm,  gracHiterfotuhtwH, 
in  /undo  cigus  erai  Jhrmneny  unde  aqua  gtUtatim  effluerett  almut  Ha 
iempus  menireiur ;  h  Ufoier-glaeSj  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses, 
Cic.  de  Or  at.  iii.  34).  How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to^ 
each  advocate,  was  left  to  the  judice$  to  determine,  Cic.  Ouint.  9. 
PHn.  Ep.  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  6.  Dial,  de  Gmr. 
Corr.  Eiop.  38.  These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Vept* 
Hi.  8.  C<Bs.  de  Bell.  O.  V.  13;  Hence  dare  vel  j^etere  plurus  clep^ 
etfdrae^  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  ^fuoHee  judtco^  quantum  mgtf 
plurimum  poituiat  oqutB  da^  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time 
as  they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  cl^^ydra  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  m  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  II. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  surest  (md 
subficeret)  what  he  should  say,  who  wa]i  called  MINISTRATOR, 
Cie.  de  Oral.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.  A  forward  noisy  speaker  was 
called  Rabu&a,  (a  rabiCf  auasi  latrator),  vel  proclanuUor^  % 
brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  ae  On^.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors  advocates  used  to  keep  persotis  in  pay, 
(conducti  et  redenipti  MANCIPES)^  to  procure  for  them  an  au- 
dience, or  to  collect  hearers^  (coranttm  colUgerej  auditores  v.  audi* 
iuros  eorragare)^  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court,  {exju' 
dicio  inju£eium)f  apd  applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading, 
as  a  man  whostood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the  word,  (qUuni 
iMwsro^  dedU  eignum).  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received 
his  dole,  ($porhUa)  or  a  certain  hire,  {par  mercesj  usually  three' 
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cZennfti,  near  38.  sterling) ;  bence  they  were  cnUed  LH^oiejcm, 
i.  e.  qui  ob  canaim  laudabant.  This  custom  was  introduced  by 
one  Largius  Licinius,  who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespap 
sian ;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed  by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi. 
S*  When  a  client  gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of 
green  palm  (frirides  palmm)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  ]  1 8. 
,  When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  0$  opkram 
DARs,  /•  18.  pr.  D.  de  judic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes 
were,  we  learn  from  MacrobiuSf  Satumal*  iu  12* 

VIL  The  JMJ^JfER  of  giving  JVDGMEJfT, 

rriHE  pleadings  being  ended,  {causa  uitringue  peroratd)^  judg- 
-*-  ment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  presknti,  {etiatmi  tmua  taiUiim 
prtBsens  sit^)  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  deddito^  Gell.  17.  2* 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi^  i.  e.  differri  jussit^  ut  am- 
PLius  delibkrarbt  {Ter*  Phorm*  ii.  4. 17.)  if,  after  alt,  be  remain- 
ed uncertain,  he  said,  {dixit  vel  juravii),  MI  HI  NON  LIQUET, 
I  am  not  clear,  QelL  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left 
undetermined  {injudicaJta\  GeiK  v.  10«  or  the  cause  was  again 
resumed,  {secunda  actio  insiiltxta  est^)  Gic.  Cscin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  sententia  lata  est  de  plurium  sen^ 
ientiSi) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present. 
If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  prsstor  to  deter- 
mine, /.  28.  36.  4r  38.  D.  de  rejud.  The  judge  commonly  re- 
tired, {secessit,)  with  his  assessors,  to  deliberate  on  the  case,  and 
pronounced  judgment  according  to  their  opinion,  (ex  consilU  sen- 
tentia)f  Plin.  Ep.  v.  I.  vi.  3K 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed ;  in  an  action  of  free- 
dom, thus,  VIDERlsiBi  HUNG  HOMiNEM  LIBERUM ;  in  an  action 
of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fecissb;  in  actions 
of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff; 
TiTiuM  Seio  centum  condbmno  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
Secundum  illum  litem  DO,  Veil.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  ar6u«r  gave  judgment,  {arbitriian  pronunciavU)  thus;  AR- 
BITROR  TE  hoc  mooo  satisfacere  actori  debere:  If  the  de- 
fendant did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  arbiter  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his 
damages,  {quanii  litem  astimaret)^  and  then  he  passed  sentence, 
{sententiam  tulit)j  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that 
sum ;  thus.  Centum  de  qtJiBUs  actor  in  litem  juravit,  reddb, 
i.  18.  D.  de  dolo  malo. 
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VIII.  What  followed,  after  JUDGMENT  v>as  ghen. 

\  FTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determia< 
-^^  ed,  {JLite  dijudkatA),  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do 
or  pay  what  was  decreed,  (judicatum  facers  vel  solvere)  ; 
and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities,  {sponsores  vel  vindUes)^ 
within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  up,  (Judicatds,  i.  e.  danm^u$ 
et  ADOicTus  est),  by  the  prsetor  to  his  adversary,  (to  which  cus* 
torn  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3.  2.3.)  and  led  away  (abductus) 
by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Place*  19.  Liv»  vi.  14.  34.  &c.  Plaut. 
Pan,  iii.  3. 94.  Aein.  v.  2.  87.  Oell.  xx.  1.  These  thirty  days  are 
called  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES  JUSTI;  rebus  jure  judi- 

CATIS,  XXX.  dies  JUSTI  SUNTO,    POST  DEINDE  MAMUS  INJECTIO  SSTO, 

IV  JUS  DUciTO.     See  p.  58. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered; 
hence  agbre  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.  Amic.  22.  Attic*  ix. 
18.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  2*  72.  Actum  est  ;  acta  est  res;  periij  all  is. 
over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7.  Cic. 
Fam»  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined,  Plavt.  Pseud.  U  1..  83. 
De  Seroio  actum  rati^  that  all  was  over  with  Servius ;  that  he  was 
slain,  Ltv.  i.  47.  So  Suet.  Ifer.  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habsbo  quad 
egeris,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  prsetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges, 
{rem  judicatam  rescidit)^  in  which  case  he  was  said  damnatos  in 
iNTEORUM  RESTiTUSRE,  Cic.  Vcrr.  V.  6.  Guent*  36.  Ter.  Pharm.  ii. 
4.  11.  or  JumciA  RESTiTUERE,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation, 
(actorem  C alumni^  postularb),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  31, 
Hence  Calumkia  litium,  i*  e.  liies  per  cahmniam  mtentes,  unjust 
lawsuits,  Oie,  Mil.  2f .  Calumniarum  metum  injicere,  of  false  accu- 
sations, Suet.  Cas»  20.  Vitel.  7.  Domit.  0.  Ferre  calunmiam,  i.  e. 
ealumnicB  convictum  esse,  vel  calumnice  damnari  aut  de  calumniis, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  Calumniamnon  effugiet,  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  &lse  accusation,  Cic.  CluerU.  59.-—— 
Injuria  existunt  calumitia,  i.  e.  callidA  et  malitios&  juris  tnterpre- 
tatiane,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calumnia  timoris,  the  misrepresentation 
of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam. 
y\.  7.  Calumnia  religianis,  a  false  pretext  of,  ibid,  u  1.  ea/u0m«i 
dieendi,  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnia  pauoh 
run,  detraction,  ScJL  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  CALUM- 
NIARI,  falsam  litem  intendere,  et  calumniator,  Sic. 

There  was  also  an  a9tion  against  a  judge^  if  he  was  suspected 
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of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have 
wilfully  given  wrong  judgment  {doh  nuUo  vel  tf^v'^n^i^).  Cor- 
ruption in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punish- 
ed with  death,  but  afterwards  as  a  ojjme  of  extortion,  (>^pr<tm- 
Jorum). 

If  a  iudge  from  partiality  or  enmity  {gruti^  vel  immicili&)f 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem 
suAM  FACBRE,  I7(pf0fi.  GM.  %*  1.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase  to  an 
advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  OraU  ii«  76. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistaoce  of  the  tribunes  was  askedi 
(VRIBUNI  acpkllabantur),  CUc.  QuwU*  7.  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  iitferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  JbisD.  iii.  56.  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge 
to  .another,  (ab  jinferiort  adsuperius  trUnmolf  vel  ex  minore  ad  ma^ 
jorem  jttdicem,  pmtextu  iniqui  gravamitiMj  of  a  grievance,  vel  m- 
juste  sententia)i  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTi,  re- 
cipi,  NON  RECipi,  REPUDiARi :  He  to  whom  the  appeal  ^as  made, 
was  said  Db  vel  sx  appellationk  Coonoscrre,  juqicare,  sen- 

XESTTIAM  BICERE,  PRONUNGIARE  APPRLLATIONEM  JUSTAM  V^  INJUS- 
XAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made 
to  ihe  emperor,  boUi  In  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  SveL  Jh^.  .3d* 
Dio.  Hi.  33.  Act.  Apost.  xxv.  II.  as  formerly  (pRovocATio)io.the 
|ieople  in  criminal  trials,  SueU  Cms.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  {mtta  vacuum  id  $olukmiqu$ 
fq^  futrai)^  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty,  Tadi. 
A/md.  xvi.  -28.  Caiigula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  (irur* 
gistratibui  liberam  jurudictiQnem,tt  sine  mi  provacatioHe  concessit,) 
9uet«  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  pri- 
rVate  judges  to  the  senate,  Suet.  J^Ter.  IT.  and  under  the  same 
penalty  as  .to  the  emperor,  {ut  tjusdem  pteunias  periculum  factrent^ 
agus  n,  qui  imptratortm  appeUaviare)^  Xacit.  ibid.  So  Hadrian, 
Jfigesi.  xliv.  2.  2.  Even  .the  emperor  might  be  requested,  by  a 
petition  (lirelloj  to  review  his  own  decree,  (sentrntiaic  sitaic 

JkBTRACTARB). 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  {PUBUCA  JUDICIA.) 

CRIMINAL  Trials  were  at  first  held  (exerctbantw)  fay  the 
kings,  Dumys.  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  (am 
4on$Uio\  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself, 
and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 

TuUus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to  try 
Horatius  for  killing  his  sister,  {qui  Horaiio  perdudUonem  juOca- 
weni)y  mad  allowed  an  appeal  from  Aeir  sentence  to  the  peoplej, 
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Liv*  u  S6«  Tftrqui|iiii9  SefMr&K^  judged  o(f  capital  criiBes  by 
hin^etf  al^ne,  wi^lHnil  any  couQseUors^  Ziv^  i.  49* 

After  the  expalsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  jydged  and 
puniabed  capitkl  crimen,  Im*  U.  5.  Diow/B.  x.  !•  But  after  the 
law  of  PopUcola  eaocerning  the  liberty  of  ajppeal,  (see  p.  116.) 
the  people  either  judged  tbeviselves  in  capital  affairs,  or  ap- 
pointed certnifi  persons  for  that  purposie,  irith  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QUfSITORES^  or  Quizstort$ 
paricidiij  ^aee  p.  IdK)  Sometimes  the  consuls  wejre  appointed, 
JUv.  iv*  $!•  Sometjmes  a  dictator  and  master  of  horse,  Liv.  is. 
36.  who  were  then  called  Quasitorcs. 

Tbe  senate  <al8o  aomettmes  judged  in  capital  a0hirs,  Salktst* 
Cat,  b\»  53.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv*  iz*  26. 

But  after  (be  institution  of  the  Qmstiotus  perptttun^  (see  p.  131.) 
certain  proctors  always  4ook  cognis^ance  ot  certain  crimes,  and 
tbe  senate  or  p^sople  sejdom  interfered  in  this  n>atter,  unless  by 
way  of  appeali  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I.  CRIMimi  TRIALS  ie/one  the  PEOPLE. 


''T^&JALS  before  tbe  people  (JUDICIA  ad  p&pdvm),  were  at 
^  ficst  held  in  the  Comitifl  Curifltfty  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  Of  this, 
however,  we  bave  only  the  example  of  HoratLus,  ibid. 

After  Uie  institution  of  the  ComUia  Cai4wriata  and  Tributa^  all 
trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials,  in  the 
JOoaitiaXkvMnMa^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  tbe  Tribvla. 

Tiiose  tfiaU  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  life 
vor  libeffly:Qf  a  Roamn  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this 
kind  heM  in  tbe  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely,  that  of  Coriolanus, 
Liv.  ii.  36. ;  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence, 
Ihanyi.  vli.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,  ;ien- 
Wi«9i  cajnHa  adirtf  camam  ct^tis  vel  pro  capiit  dicere,  in  a  civil 
action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  chi^ractef^  was  at 
-stake,  {cum  judicium  t$^t  de  fama  /or/unMftce),  Cic.  pro  Quint. 
9.  13.  15.  Off.  1.  13. 

The  method  of  proceeding -in  both  Comitia  was  the  same; 
and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  Aould  be  the  accuser. 

In  tbe  Comtia  T^ributa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
the  accusers ;  as,  the  tribunes  or  aediles,  JUv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21.  VaL 
Mate*  vj.  1  •  J.  QM.  x.^.  In  the  Comitia  Centuriaiaj  the  superior 
magistetes;  as,  tjbe  consuls  or  prsetors,  sometimes,  also  the 
inferior;  as,  the  qussstors or  tribunes,  JUv*  ii*  41.  iii.  34.  95.  vu 
SO*  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acM^  by  the  auth^ity  of 
tbe  i^oosttk. 
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No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private 
station.  But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.pro  Flacc.  3* 
Liv.  xliii.  16.- 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an 
assembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra^  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular 
crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  (reus)  should  then 
be  present.  This  was  called  DIGERE  DIEM,  sc.  accusaiionis, 
vel  diei  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody, 
unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for  his  appearance, 
(SPONSORES  twain  judido  ad  diem  dictam  sistendi,  aut  muirlam, 
qua  damnaitis  esset^  solvendi)^  who,  in  a  capital  trial,  were  called 
VADES,  Liv.  ill.  13.  xxv.  4.  and  for  a  fine,  PRIDES;  Oell.  viu 
19.  Auson.  EidylL  347.  (a  prastando^  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus ;  Prastart 
aliquemy  to  be  responsible  for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  u  1  •  3*  Ego 
JUessalam  Casari  prasiabo^  ib.  iii.  8.  So,  Att.  vi.  3«  Plt'n.  Pan.  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  5\.  Suet.  Tib* 
11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason,  {shie 
CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained 
by  indisposition,  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was  said  to 
be  excused,  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  ibid.  52.  and  the  day  of  trial 
was  put  off,  {dies  PRODICTUS  vel  productus  est.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  {si  reiLs  se  stitissetf  vel,  si  sistere1yr)y 
and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  bis 
charge,  {accuuationem  instituebat)  which  was  repeated  three  tiroes^ 
with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by 
witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punish- 
ment or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was  called  ANQUISITIO. 
Sometimes  the  punishment  at  first  proposed,  was  afterwards 
mitigated  or  increased.  In  mvlcta  temper&rtml  tribuni  ;  qvum  capi^ 
tis  anquisissent,  Liv.  ii.  52.  Quum  tribuni  bis  pecuniA  anquisissent; 
terliS  se  capitis  anqidrere  diceret,  ^c«  T\im  perduellionis  se  judi^ 
care  Cn.  Ftdvio  dixity  that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason, 
Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  {probris  et  con- 
vidis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill(RO- 
GATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a 
law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine 
was  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCTiE  POENJIVE IRRO- 
GATIO;  and    the   judgment   of  the    people    concerning  it. 
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mulcts:  PCENiSVE  CERTATIO ;  Cic.  de  legg.  liu  3.  For 
H  ^tas  ordained  that  a  capital  punishment  and  a  fine  should 
never  be  joined  together,  {nepcsna  capitis  cwn  pecwnia  conjunge- 
reiur)y  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  (Trihuni plebis^  omissd  mulda  certatione^ 
rei  capUalis  Posthumio  dixerunt)^  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market*day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
chaise;  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  {patnmus)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
or  move  their  compassion,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Liv.  iii.  124  58* 

Then  the  Comiiia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  d^y,  in 
tehich  the  people,  by  their  suffrages,  should  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine, 
and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comiiia  Tri- 
btUa  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  be  asked  a  day  for 
the'Comiiia  Centuriaia  from  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  from 
the  praetor,  Liv,  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial,  the  people 
were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet,  {classico)^  Seneca  de 
Ira,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation,  {accusa^ 
Hone  desistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  said,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Liv.  iv. 
42*  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts  were 
tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting,  (sfse  p.  98.)  or  to  move 
their  compassion,  Liv.  vi.  20.  xliii.  16.  (SelL  iii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,  {toga  alba)  put  on  a 
sordid^  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  {sordidam  tt  obsohtam)  Iav. 
ii.  61.  Cic.  Yerr^  i.  58.  not  a  mourning  one  {puUam  vel  airam)^ 
as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  suppli- 
cated the  citizens;  whence  sordes  or  squalor^  is  put  for  guilt ;  and 
sordidati  or  sqmlidiy  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and 
ethers  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv.  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  14. 
When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  the  equiieSf 
and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own  accord,  {privato  con^ 
Mftftt),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  consent,  {publico  consilio)^ 
changed  their  habit  (veWem  mutoian^)  on  his  account,  ibid.  II. 
12.  which,  he  bitterly  complains,  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of 
the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis.  8  &  18.  j^o^i  redit.  in  Sen.  7.  Dio.  xxxvii.  16. 
'  The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial,  as 
in  passing  a  law.    (See  p.  101.)    Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of 
the  Comitiay  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could 
not  again  be  resumed,  {si  qua  res  Ulum  diem  aut  atispiciis  aui  ew' 
eusaiione  suetiUit,  tota  causa  judiciumque  subitum  esi)^  Cic.  pro 
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Dom.  ir*  Thus  Metelliis  Celer  saved  Rabrrins  from  being  ebn- 
demned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Si^unitnus  forty 
years  after  it  happened^  Cic.  pro  Rakir.  by  pailiog  down  the 
standard  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  JanicHlum,  (see  p«  93,) 
and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dto.  xzxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  jibsent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  and 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Vatr.  de  LnU  Ling.  y.  9.  If  still 
he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished,  {exiUum  ex  tcisceiaiur)  ;  or  if 
he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Comitia  Tribute.  See  p.  106. 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  h^re  the  IJ^qUISITORS. 

TNQUISITOilS  (QU£SITORES)  were  persons  inverted  witb 
-'-  a  temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes*  They  were 
created  first  by  the  kings;  Liv.  u  S6.  then  by  the  people,  usu- 
ally in  the  Comitia  Tributa;  iv*  51.  xxxviii.  54.  and  sometime^ 
by  the  senate ;  ix.  36.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  they 
were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  prsetor,  Dio.  37.  S7. 
Sue^.  Cos.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUM- 
VIRI,) Liv.  vi.  20.  sometimes  three,  SaUust.  Jng.  40.  and  som^ 
times  only  one,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  authority  ceased 
when  the  trial  was  over,  (see  p.  131).  The  ordinary  magia-* 
trates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors;  but 
sonietimes  also  private  persons,  Liv.  poBsim.  There  was  some- 
times an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors  to  the 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Sua.  Cas.  II.  Dio^  xxxvii. 
27.  Hence  Deferre  judicium  a  MuhsdtHs  in  ra$trUj  i.  e^  a  judtddus 
adp&pvlum^  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 

inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
prstorsdid  after  the  institution  of  the  Qwestiones  perpeiwB*  To 
the  office  of  Qtumtores  Virgil  alludes,  ^tu  vu  432.  Atcmu  m 
action^  in  Verr. 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS  brfore  the 

fl^HE  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and  only 
^  two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetor'  Urhiows  and  Peregrima. 
The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces*  All  crimi- 
nal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on 
purpose. 
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But  after  the  institution  of  the  ^%UB$ii<mes  perpehuBj  A^  U.  604. 
all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office- 
After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  juris- 
dictions. 

Two  of  them  took 'cognizance  of  private  causes^  as  formerly, 
and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  a|  trials  concerning 
extortion;  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c«  Sometimes 
there  were  two  prsetors  for  holding  trials  coocemiD|^  one  crime ; 
as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  concermng  violence, 
Cic.  pro  CluenJt*  53.  Sometimes  one  pnetor  presided  at  trials  con- 
cerning two  different  crimes,  Ctc.  pro  Ckd^  13.  And  sometimes 
the  PriBtor  Ptregrinus  held  criminal  trials ;  as,  concerning  extor- 
tion, Ascon*  in  Cic.  in  tog*  cand.  2 ;  so  also,  according  to  some, 
the  pra&tor  Urbafius* 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council 
of  select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JU- 
DEX QUiESTIONlS,  or  Prtnceps  judicum^  Cic.  et  Ascon.  Some 
iiave  thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  prmior  or  quasitar  ; 
but  they  were  quite  different;  de.pro  Clttent.  37*  33.  58.  tn  Verr. 
i.  61*  Qumctil.  viii*  3.  The  judex  qucutionis  supplied  the  place  of 
the  prastpr  wheir  absent,  or  tooQiuch  engaged. 

« 

1.  The  Choice  of  the  JUDICES  or  Jury. 

Ths  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  senators; 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C«  Gracchus,  only  from  the  equitee  ; 
afterwards,  by  the  ServiUtm  law  of  Ca&pio,  from  both  orders ;  then, 
by  the  Olaucian  law,  only  from  the  equitee;  by  the  Litian  law  oJf 
Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  eqmtes :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  be- 
ing soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of 
judging  was  anin  restored  to  the.  equites  alone :  Then,  by  the 
PUnOian  law  of  Silvanus,  die  judicu  were  chosen  fi^m  the  senators 
and  equiiest  and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians ;  then  by  the 
Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian 
law  of  Cotta,  from  the  senators,  the  equites^  and  trUmni  eerarii ; 
by  the  Julian  law  of  Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  equiles  ; 
and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  firom  the  officers  of  the  army.  See 
Manuiieis  de  legg :  for  Sigoniusj  and  HeineceiuSi  who  copies  him, 
give  a  wrong  account  of  this  matter* 

The  number  of  the  judica  was  different  at  different  times:  By 
the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus,  600;  of 
Plautius,  525 ;  of  Syila  and  Cotta,  300 ;  as  it  is  thought  from  Ctc. 
jPom.  viii.  8.  of  Pompey,  360,  PaUrc.  ii.  76.  Under  the  em- 
perors, the  number  of  judices  was  greatly  increased,  P/tti.  xxxiii*  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  the  age  of  the  judices  must  be  above  thir- 
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ty,  and  below  sixty  years.  By  other  laws  it  was  required,  that 
they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.  but  Augustus  or- 
dered that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty,  (a  vise- 
^smo  allegit)j  Suet.  Aug.  32.  as  the  bqst  commentators  read  the 
passage. 

Certain  persons  couid  not  be  chosen  judices^  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  as,  the  deaf^  durhbj  &c.  or  by  cubtom,  as,  women  and 
slaves ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infa- 
mous crime,  (turpi  et  famoso  jvdido^  e.  g.  calumniay  pravaricatio" 
ms.jurti^  vi  bonorum  raptorum^  injuriarum,  de  dolo  maloj  pro  sodt, 
fimndatij  tutelos^  depontfy  &c.)  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded 
from  being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Ctuent* 
43.     See  p.  22. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  persons  of 
the  highest  fortune. 

The  judicfs  were  annually  chosen  by  the  pi^aetor  Urbanus  or 
Peregrines  ;  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xzxix.  7. 
and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  {in  album  relata  vel  albo 
dtscripta,)  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8.  Senec.  de  benef. 
iii.  7.  Cell.  xiv.  %  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would 
;judge  uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  (d^  animi  senUnda.} 
The  judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  bouse 
of  any  one,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called 
his  ASSESSORS;  or  CoNSitiUM,  Cic.  ^i.  Verr,  lO.  and  Con- 
SESsoRBs  to  one  another,  OEc.  fin.  ii.  19.  5en.  dt  benef.  iti.  7.  GeU. 
xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURIjE,  according  to  their 
difi*erent  orders;  thus,  Dbcuria  senatoria  judicum,  Ctc.  pro 
Clueni.  37.  ter^ta,  Phil.  1.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuria^  Suet.  33.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  th^  were  three  before, 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons 
of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they 
bad  only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  equesy  and 
judged  in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  «Ieeuria,Suet«  16. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  8.  Galfoa  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decvrioy  although 
strongly  urged  by  many  tordo  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Ctc.  in  Verr. 
u  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ; 
but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased, 
Suei^  et  PKn.  ibid. 

3.  The  Accuser  m  a  Criminal  Trial. 

Avr  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  praetor. 
But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless 
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for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  clitiA,  or  to  revenge  a  fa- 
ther's quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off^  iu  14,  JDtvtnoi.  20.  Vtrr.  ii.  47. 
Sometimee  young  noblemen  undertook  the  prosecution  of  an  ob- 
noxious magistrate,  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  Cic.  pro  CaL  vii.  30.  in  Vtrr.  i.  38.  SwU  Jul.  4. 
PhUarth.  in  Luctdlo^  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Gecilius 
Judaeus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who'had  been 
propraetor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who  should 
be  preferred  wy  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO ;  because 
there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  thf  judiees^  without  the  help 
of  witnesses,  iivinedj  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  divin^ 
20.  Ascon.  iffi  Cic.  Gell.  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the 
principal  aoi^yser,  (ACCUSATOR)  :  those  who  joined  in  the  ac- 
cusation,  {cauiit  vel  accusationi  subscribthant)^  and  assisted  him, 
were  called  SO BSCRIPTORES,  Cic.  AWn.  U.proMur.  24.  Fbm. 
viii.  8.  ad  Q.  Fratr,  iii.  4.  hence  subscribere  jtidicium  cum  aliquOj 
to  commence  a  suit  against  one,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.jrro  Sex.  Rose.  20.  PUn.  Epist.  iii.  9.  iv.  9. 
as  in  Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg^  iii*  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatores  publicorum  criminum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLAT0RE8,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  9.  either 
because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's 
effects,  or  ot  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say,  because 
they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be  con- 
demned to  pay  fourfold,  (ijuadrupli  damnari)  ;  as  those  guilty  of  il- 
legal usury,  gaming,  or  the  like,  Cic.  in  Coecil.  7.  &  22.  et  ib  Ascon. 
Paulus  Bi^ud  Festum.  Tacit.  Annai.  iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and 
false  accusers  (caluhniatores)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  T.  8  &  9.  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  2.  10.  and  also  those  judges, 
who  making  themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own 
favour,  (qui  in  siuim  rem  iitef/i  vtrterent ;  inierceptores  litis  alienc^ 
qui  sibi  controversio^am  adjudicarent  rem)^  Liv.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Casein. 
23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  ranail  favours  sought  great  returns, 
^uadrvplatorts  btneficiorum  suorum^  overrating  or  overvaluing 
them,  de  benrf.  vii.  25. 

3.  Manner  of  Making  the  Accusation. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  {in  jus  voeot- 
fta^),~  where  he  desired  {postvdabat)  of  the  inquisitor,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  {nomefi  de/erreyi  and  that  the 
praetor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  6.  Hen^i^ 
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Postidare  ali^pum  dfcfimine^  to  accuse ;  libellus  postolatioi^uVi 
a  writing  coDtainiQg  the  several  articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  P/tn. 
Ep.  X.  85, 

This  postidatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence'of 
the  defendant,  Cic.  adfratr.  iii.  !•  b*  There  were  certain  days  on 
which  the  prsstor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said 

POSTDLATIONIBUS  VACARB|  P/tn.  Epist.  Vll.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  bdng  present,  (he  accuser  first 
took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  aid  not  accuse  from  ma* 
lice,  (cALUMNiAM  jueabat),  and  then  the  charge  was  made  {delatw 
fwminii jitbat)  in  a  set  form:  thus,  DICO  vd  AIO,  jb,  m  pratura 

SPOLIASSE  SICULOS  CONTRA  LEOKM  CoRNELIAM,  AT^UE  BO  NOMIBB 
SESTERTIUM  MILLIBS  A  TB  REPETO,  Cic.  Divin.  5.  4 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimais  of  damages 
was  made  out  (/it  et  vel  ejus  mstimabatur)^  and  the  afl%iff.  was  ended ; 
but  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  (posttUavU)  that  his  name 
might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminab,  (ti<  nomen  inter  reo$  red- 
peretufj  i.  e.  14^  m  tidwlam  inter  reas  rgferreiur)^  and  thus  he  was 
said  REUMybcere,  lege  v.  legibui  interrogare^  poetulare :  MULC- 
TAM  out  pmnam  peters  et  repetere*  These  are  equivalent  to  nomen 
ieferre^  and  different  from  accusart^  which  properly  signifies  to 
substantiate  or  prove  the  charge ;  the  same  with  cofwam  ageref  and 
opposed  to  de/endere^  Quinculian,  v.  13.  3.  Cic»  CseU  3.  Dio. 
xxzix.  7.  Digest.  L  10.  de  jure  patron. 

If  the  prastor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  (for  he  might  re* 
fuse  it,  Cic*  Fam.  viii.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  praetor 
a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBeLLUS^,  accurately  written,  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  rela-  - 
ting  to  the  crime ;  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  PHn.  Ep.  L  90. 
v.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could  not  write;  at  the  same  time 
binding  himself  to  submit  to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did 
Dot  prosecute  or  prove  bis  charge;  {iMvebat  se  in  crimine perteve- 
raturum  usque  ad  senientiam.) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in 
preference  to  others,  {extra  ordinem)jf  as,  concerning  violence  or  . 
murder^  P/tn.  Ep.  iii.  9.    And  sometimes  the>accused  brought  a 
counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own 
trial,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Gc.  ad  ^.  Frair.  ii.  13.  Aston,  in  Comd. 
Soipetimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Jtdian  laws,  Cic.  in  Vat. 
14*  But  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  in- 
terval. Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go  to 
Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
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his  indictment  aff&inst  Verres,  although  he  accomplished  it  in  fifty 
daySjAtcon.  in  toe.  Cic.  Verr.  Actprim^  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress,  (See  p. 
96.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds; 
PATRONI  vel  oratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  ADVOCATI, 
who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ;  (the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  Liv:  ii.  65.)  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the 
business  of  a  person  in  his  absence ;  and  COGNITORES,  who 
defended  the  cause  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascon,  in  divin.  in 
CacU.  4.  Festus.*  But  a  comitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  absent,  Cic*  Ven»  2.  43.  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic* 
Roic.  Com.  18.  hence  put  for  any  defender,  lAv*  xxxix.  5.  The 
jyrocura/orff,  hoU'ever,  and  cog^i^ore;,  were  used  only  in  private 
trials ;  the  ptxtr^tni  and  advocatij  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil 
wars,  one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders, 
but  afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon*  in  Ctc.  pro  Scaur. 

A*  Mabtner  of  coNDUCTme  the  Trial. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  pijsetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter 
was  pot  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both  the  accu- 
ser and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was 
absent,  be  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the  first  oration  of  Ci- 
cero against  him,  called  actio  prima,  went  into  voluntaiy  banish- 
ment; for  the  five  last  orations,  called  libri  in  Verrem^  were  never 
delivered,  wffcon.  in  Vtrr*  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  perished  together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription 
of  Antony,  on  account  of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would 
not  part  with  to  the  Triumvir,  Plin.  xzxiv.  2.  Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
from  the  roll  of  criminals,  {dereis  exemptum  esi\  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judice$  or  jury  were  first  chosen, 
eitherbylot  or  by  naming,  (jt^er  SORTITIONEM  t?c/ EDITIO- 
NEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which 
it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  \h^prc^or  or  judex  qiuBstionis  put  into  an 
urn  the  name»  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  judices  for 
that  year,  and  then  took  out  by  chance  (sorte  educebat)  the  num- 
ber which  the  law  prescribed*  After  which  the  defendant  and 
accuser  were  allowed  to  reject  (rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  the  praetor  ovjiiiex  quastionis  substituted  {subsortieba- 
tur)  others  in  their  room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  Ad*  i.  7.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  choose 
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the  jiidices;  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  sDEREt  and  the 
judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Murcm.  23.  Plane.  15. 
17.  Thus  by  the  Servihan  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion^  the 
accuser  was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  of  judices  an 
hundred,  and  from  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By 
the  Licinian  law,  de  sodalitiis^  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the 
jury  from  the  people  at  large,  Ctc.  pro  Plane.  1 7. 

The  judices  or  jary  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse,  which  the 
prastor  might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Ctc.  Phil, 
v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly^  Cic.  pro  Rase.  Am.  3.  hence  called 
JuttATi  HOMINES,  Cic.  1.  Act.  in  Kerr.  13.  The  Prsetor  himself 
did  not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  a 
book,  {libeUis  consigntAantur)^  and  they  took  their  seats,  {subsellia 
occTwabanty)  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  {duabus  actionib%is)» 
in  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and,  in  the 
second,  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  .of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves  ex- 
torted by  torture,  (QU-ESTIONES),  the  testimony  of  free  citi- 
zens, ("TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULAE). 

1.  QUiESTIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  de- 
manded by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several 
trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves  could  not  be 
examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master^s  life,  (in  caput  domi- 
»ii),  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
Cic,  Topic.  34.  Mil.  22.  Dejot.  1 .  Augustus,  In  order  to  elude 
this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered 
that  they  should  be  sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.lv.  6.  Ti- 
berius, to  the  public  prosecutor;  Mancipari  publico  actori  ju- 
BET,  Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  SO.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards, restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  18.  dt 
quast. 

The  slaves  of  others,  also,  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  roas- 
ter, and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed 
or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the  damage, 
ihid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on 
A  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleusy  having  their  Ic  gs  and 
arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  (Jidiculis,  Suet.  Tib.  62,  CaL  33.)  and 
being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  members 
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were  distended  by  means  of  screws,  (per  rockleas)^  sometimes  till 
they  were  dislocated,  (ttt  osstum  compago  resotveretur)  ;  hence  Ecu- 
leo  longior  factusj  Senec.  opist.  8.  To  increase  the  pain,  plates  of 
red  hot  iron,  (/rimt}i(B  candcntes)^  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  ^ 
applied  to  them.  But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this 
matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,,  were  written 
down'on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in 
court,  Cii .  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined 
their  slaves  by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Clueni.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  this  cruelty,  LAv,  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21.  for  no 
Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Cic.  Verr,  v. 
63.  But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citizens  to  the 
torture,  Dio,  Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
(juraii).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tempani, 
^uj£RO  EX  TE,  ARBiTRERiSNE,  C.  Sempronium  in  tempore  pusnam 
intsse?  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vel  non 
ARBiTROR,  Cie,  Acad.  iv.  47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  Qidnctih  v»  7. 
9*  With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  (actor  vel  accutator)  was 
said)  TfcSTES  DARE,  adhibere^  ciiart^  coUigere,  edere,  pro/erre^  stU^or* 
nare^  vel  producere,  Cic.  Verr^  \.  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  ii.  19.  JuvenaU 
xvi.  29.  &x:.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Rose.  Jlnu  36.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  iis  testimonium  dbnunciarb,  to  summon  them  under  a 
penalty^  as  in  England,  and  among  us,  by  a  writ  called  subpoena, 
Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  u  19.  Invitos  evocare,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 
The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against 
their  will,  Quinctil.  v.  7.  9.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  these,  a 
different  Dumber  by  different  laws,  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  Froniin.  de 
limit.  5.  usually  no  more  than  ten,  D.  de  testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  dare^perhiberey  prct* 
ftcre,  also  pro  testimonio  audirifSuei,  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  de- 
posiTiONBS  teMtium^  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the 
civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour 
of  any  one,  were  called  Allioati,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Isidpr.  v. 
23.  if  instructed  what  to  say,  subornati,  Cic*  Rose.  Com^  17.  Plin. 
£/>•  iii*  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing,  (per 
iafndas)  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  volunta- 
rily, and  before  witnesses,  {prasgntibus  sionatoribus),  Qtdnctil.'' 
V.7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  at* 
tended  to,  (diligenter  expendebaniur)^  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 
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No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or 
friend,  by  the  JuLitm  law,  /•  4.  /).  dt  Ttstih.  and  never  {more  mor 
jorum)  in  his  own  caase,  {de  re  sua)^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
Forumy  on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.  Qianc^.  v.  7. 

Great  •dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  dc.  pro 
Place.  10.  Donate  m  7*eren.  Eunuch*  iv.  4.  v.  33.  QuinctU,  v.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 
X]ence  {testes  ruon  adhibiti  suni)y  and  therefore  were  called  INTES- 
TABILES,  Plaut.  CurcuL  i.  5.  v.  30.  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  181. 
GelL  vi.  7.  vii.  IB.  as  those  likewise  were,  who  being  once  called 
as  witnesses,  {antestati^  v.  in  testimonium  adhibiti)^  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  their  testimony,  Gell.  xv.  r3.  Women  anciently 
wore  not  admitted  as  witnesses,  GelL  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they 
were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37.  ^ 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  GdL  xx.  1.  but  afterwards  the  punish- 
ment was  arbitrary,  L  16.  D.  de  Tkstib.  et  SEi^t.   v.  25.  §  2«  ex- 
'  cept  in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  widi  sticks 
by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULiB.   By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind, 
'  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge  ;   particulariy  account- 
books,  {tctbulm  acc^ti  et  eapensi)^  letters,  bills  or   bonds*,    (syn- 
grapha)j  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  accused 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  delivered  to 
the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23. 61.  Balb.  5.  The 
ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts,  (tabulas 
8C«  accepti  et  expensi  conjicere  vel  domestical  rationes  scribere),  and 
keep  them  with  great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences 
of  each  day  fii*st  in  a  note-book,  (adversaria,  rortit»)»  which  was 
kept  only  for  a  month,  (mehstruO^erant ;)  and  then  transcribed  them 
into  what  we  call  a  Ledger^  (codex  vel  toWa),  which  was  preserved 
for  ever,  Ctc.  Quint.  2.  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  h^  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  anu  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  against 
him,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Cal.  7.  AU.  xii.  5, 
Tusc.  V.  33.  Suet.  Cas.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two 
or  more  speeches,  Cic.  in  V£rr.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  crimi- 
nal replied ;  and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  In  the  end  of  their  speeches  {in  epihgo 
yelperoratione)^  they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  judiees^ 
and  for  that  purpose  often  introduced  the  chiklren  of  the  criminal. 
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Cic.pro  SexU  69.  In  ancient  times  only  one  oounsel  was  allowed 
to  each  side,  Plin.  Ep.  u  20* 

In  certain  causes,  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character  of 
the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  19.  Clvenf,  69. 
Fam.  i.  9«  Fin.  ii«  2U  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  product 
at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none,  (qu6m 
ilium  quasi  legUimufn  numerum  consueiudinis  nMft  explers)^  Cic* 
Verr.  v.  32.  Their  declaration,  or  that  of  the  towns  from  which 
they  camq,  was  called  LAUDATIO,  t6u2*  ^  Fam.  3.  $•  $.  which 
word  commonly  signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  tb^ 
Rostra  in  praise  of  a  person  deceased,  by  som.e  near  relatioOf  Cic 
de  Orat.  ii.  84.  Liv.  v.  50.  iStie^  Cos.  v'u  84.  Aw.  ]6]»  Tiif* 
6.  Tacii.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate, 
PZin.  Ep.  ii.  I. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI ;  and  when  ctl)  th^ 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vol  'mis, 
Ascon.  in  Cic*  Dona$.    in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90.  ^  se.  4. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  thejudices  to  give  their  verdict,  (jm  CM" 
sUitm  milteb^t^  ui  sentetUiamferrent  vel  dicerentX  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9* 
Cluent.  2r.  30.  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a 
little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence 
(ssnimiiiasferdmU)  viva  voce  in  open  court,  but  usually  by  ballot* 
The  prsrtor  gave  to  each  judex  three  tablets ;  on  one  was  writtM 
the  letter  C,  for  condemnor  I  condemn ;  on  another^  the  letter  A,  for 
absohoy  I  acquit ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquet^  sc.  mikif  I  am 
not  clear.  Cms.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which 
of  these  tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  W8# 
an  urn  for  each  order  of  judges:  one  fbr  the  senators,  another 
for  the  equiteSf  and  a  thira  for  the  irHmni  cBront,  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  6.  , 

The  prastor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounc- 
ed sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (ex  plurium 
senterUia),  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 
praetor  said  ViDBTUR  FscissE,  i.e.  guilty,  Ctc.  Fierr.  v.  6.  Acad. 
iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A,  Non  vidstur  frcisse,  i.  e.  not  guilty. 
If  N.  L.  the  cause  was  deferred,  (causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon*  in 
Cic. 

The  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and  the  tabl0t 
on  which  it  was  marked,  tabblla  absolutoria.  Suet.  Aug*  39* 
and  C,  liUra  TRISTIS,  Ctc.  MiL  6.  the  tablet,  davhatoria,  Swt. 
ibid.  Amone  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  e^  because  it 
^  was  the  first  Tetter  of  0cw«f o(,  death  :  hence  called  mort^efum^  Mar- 
tial, vii.  36.  and  ntgrttm,  Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.  Their  acquitting 
letter  is  uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles  (}f^ 
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pilH  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mos  erai  ctntiqtiis  nweis  turiz' 
que  lapiltii,  His  damnare  reosj  lUis  absolvtre  cutpA;  Ovid.  Met.  xv« 
41*  Hence  causa  paucorum  calculorumj  a  Cause  of  small  impor- 
tance, where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  Quinctil.  viii.  3-  14. 
Omnis  calculus  imtnitem  demUtitur  ater  in  umanif  i.  e*  be  is  con- 
demned by  all  the  judges,  Ovid*  ibid*  44.  Reportart  talculum  de-  > 
teriorem^  to  be  condemned ;  mdiorem^  to  be  acquitted,  Carp.  Juris. 
— Errori  album  calculum  adjicere^  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Pdin.  Ep* 
i.  2.  To  this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  \'u3.  246.  Cret& 
an  carbone  natandt9  are  they  to  be  apprdved  or  condemned  ?  and 
Persius,  Sai.  v.  108.  but  more  probaDiy  to  the  Roisan  custom  of 
marking  in  their  kalendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  (carbone^  with 
eharcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for  infausti)^  and  lucky  days  with  white, 
{cretA  vel  cressA  nolAi  with  chalk,  Horat,  Od.  u  36.  10.  called  Gre- 
ta, or  ttrra  Cressa  vel  Cretioaf  '  because  it  was  brought  from  that 
island)  :  Hence  notare  vel  signare  diem  lacte&gemmA  vei  albd^  meH- 
oribus  lapillisf  ve\  atbis  calculisj  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate.  Mar- 
tial*  viii.  45.  iz.  53.  xu  37.  Pers.  SaU  ii.  1.  P/in.  £p.  vi.  It. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Tbra- 
cians,  or  Scythians,  who  everjr  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw 
into  an  urn  or  (^[uiver,  a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed 
agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one :  And  at  their  deaths  by 
counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy 
or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes, 
xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  who 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  (6(st^a»a  ieske  vtl  tes- 
tula)f  on  which,  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  bis  name, 
and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn^  This  was  done  in  a  popular 
assembly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he  was 
banished  for  ten  years,  {tesUfmrn  st^ragUs)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it 
was  called,  Jfep.  inlThmist.  8.  Aristid.  1.  Ctm*  3.  2>todoFus  says^ 
for  ^ve  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those  who 
acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic.  Cluent.  27. 
PhUarch*  in  Mario.  (See  p.  102.)  Calculo  Minervjb,  by  the  vote 
of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed;  because  when  Orestes  was  tried  be« 
fore  the  JireovH^  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the 
judges  were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  determination  (tenlefi- 
tiA)  of  that  goddess,  Oic.  pro  Mtl.  3.  et  ibi  Lambin*  JEschyl.  £«ii»e- 
md*  V.  788.  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augus- 
tus, if  the  number  of  the  yti^ftce^,  .who  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality ; 
and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio.  Ii.  19. 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the    urn,   the 
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criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used 
every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Vahr.  Max.  viii^  1.  6* 
Jiscon.  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro* 

The  prastor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, used  to  lay  aside  his  togaprtztexta^  Plutarch,  in  Cic. — Senec* 
delra.  K  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first 
action  was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished  his 
pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was  a  se- 
cond time  resumed,  {causa  iierum  dicebatur  vel  agebalur)^  after  the 
interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially  if  a  festival  inter- 
vened, as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  Cic,  Verr.  u  7.)  which  was  called 
COMPERENDINATIO,  or-o^w,  -t&s,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  As- 
con.  &c.  Then  the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied ; 
after  which  sentence  was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the 
cause  was  perfectly  clear,  by  the  Olaucian  law ;  but  before  that, 
by  the  AcUian  law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing, 
($€mel  dict&  eaus&j  semel  auditis  lestibus)^  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurky  in  the  cause,  and  the  judices  were 
uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 
expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the  letters  N.  ll 
were  written,  and  the  prsetor,  by  pronouncing  AMPLIUS,  Cic, 
Hid*  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  praetor  chose  to  name. 
This  was  called  Ampliatio,  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was  said 
ampliari ;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause 

5>ieaded  each  time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  lHa  ampliatuSf  teriiSt  abso^ 
tUus  est  reusy  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  iv.  44.  Causa  L.  Colta  sepiies  am- 
pluUa^  et  ad  vlimum  octavo  judicio  absoluta  esl^  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1. 
11.  Sometimes  the  pra^tor^  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends, 
put  ofi*the  trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have 
it  in  bis  power  to  pass  sentence  (ne  diceret  ji^s)  upon  him,  Liv. 
xli.  22.  .    • 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his 
usual  dress  {sordido  kabitu  positOj  albam  togam  resurffubat).  If  there 
was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  for  false  ac- 
cusation, (calumnia),  or  for  what  was  called  PR-fiVARICATIO ; 
that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and  by  neglect  or  colhir 
sion  assisting  bis  opponent,  Cic.  Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epist,  i,  20.  iii. 
1>.    QfdnctU.  ix«  2. 

Peavaricaei,  comp.  oipra  et  varico^  v,  -or  (from  varus^  bow  or 
bandy-legged,  crura  mcurva  habens)^  signifies  properly  to  straddle^ 
to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  an- 
other, not  to  go  straight,  {arator^  nisi  incurvus^  prapvaricatur,  i.  e. 
non  rectum  stucum  agity  vel  n  recto  sulco  divertU.  Plin.)    Henc^,  to 
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shuffle,  t6  pkiy  Cast  Ind  loose,  to  act  deceiCfullyy  {in  cfmirariis  can- 
sis  quAsi  varie  isse  poHtus^  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  accord- 
ing to  (be  tiaCitr^^  6f  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the  sen- 
ate. Did*  IVii.  16.  et  alibi  passim^  who  could  either  mitigate  or  e'x- 
tcind  the  rigbur  of  the  taws,  (miiigdre  leges  et  intendere),  Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  11.  ir.  9.  although  this  was  sometimes  contested;  {aliis  cog- 
nitiontm  iehat&s  lege  conclusam^  aliis  Uberam  soltUamqw  dicerUi-^ 
bus)f  id* 

If  a  pei^dn  wad  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  comprehended 
in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed  i  but  if  the  crimes 
were  Varidtis,  &nd  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged 
df  th^tli,  P^/jft.  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did  formerly;  whose,  power 
Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Comitia,  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Tacit*  Jinnat.  u  15.  When  any  province  complained  of 
their  governors,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,  (Jegaios 
vel  iti^isitores  mittebofnt,  qui  in  eos  inquisMonem  fostidaretU),  the 
cause  was  tried  in  the  senate ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of 
th^ir  own  number  to  be  advocates,  P/tn.  Ep.  ii.  ll.  iii.  9.  com- 
monly such  as  the  province  requested,  ibid,  iii.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  susci" 
pere  vel  tedpere  eognitioneniy  and  dare  inqfdHiianem,  Plin«  Ep.  vi. 
39.  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  dars 
advogAtos,  y.  rATHONos,  Id.  li.  11.  iii.  4.  vi.  29,  vii.  6.  33.  So 
the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  22.  When  several  advocates  either  proposed 
or  eicused  themselves,  it  was  determined  by  lot  who  should  man- 
age the  cause,  (nomina  in  ttmam  canjecia  sunt)^  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by  ibe 
lictors,  he  Was  saide^fe  inovctus.  Id.  ii.  11. 12«  v.  4.  13.  So  the 
prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ai 
acturus^  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accmandtim^  Id.  v.  13.  because  perlmps 
he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or 
came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety,  to  a  place  of  dimculty  and 
danger ;  thus  (descendere  in  aciemy  v.  prcelium,  in  campum  v.  forvm^ 
^c)  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causam  peragere  v*  perferre^, 
ib.  If  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client,  {si  pra^ 
varicatus  esset)  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  ai  his  pro- 
fession, {ei  advocationibusj  interdicttm^  est)i  or  otherwise  punished, 
ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar^  and  recommend 
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him  to  notice,  (ptoducerej  ostendetB  fwrnm^  et  anzignxift  fwfn»^  Plin. 
Ep.  vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criroinats  used  to  be  executed 
without  delay.  But  Tiberius  camed  a  decree  to  be  made,  thatt  no 
.  one  condemned  by  the  senate  stKmld  be  put  to  death  within  ten 
days;  that -the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time 
to  consider  their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execuiioh  of  it,  if  he 
though^  proper,  Dio.  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  37*  T<x^.  Annd*  iii.  51.  Saet. 
Tib.  75.  Senec,  tranq.  an*  14. 

5.  Di^FERBiTT  Kinds  of  Punishmcnts  itinong  the  Romans. 

FuNiSHMfiNTS  almong  the  Romans  wei^  of  eieht  kinds. 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damntim,  a  fine,  which  at  fii^t  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them.  See  Les^ 
Atbria,  Liv.  iv.  30.     But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  cus- 
tody ;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after 
confession  or  conviction,  Otc.  (2e  i)tz»tn.  i.  35.  Tacit,  iii.  51.  and 
frivate,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  pri* 
vdte  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses,  (tn  libera  ciuiodid,  as  it 
was  called),  till  they  should  be  tried,  Sallusi.  Cat*  47.  Liv.  xxxix. 
14,     Tacit,  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Ma^rtius,  lAv.  !• 
33.  and  enlarged  by  Servins  Tullus ;  whence  that  pan  of  it  below 
ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  ScMast.  CaU  55. 
Farr.deLat.  ling*  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMIiB,  i.  o*  hca  tx  quibus 
lapides  excisi  stmij  Fest.  in  voce.  Liv.  zxvi.  ^7.  xxxii.  36.  xxxvii. 
5.  xxxix.  44.  in  allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dio- 
nysius  at  Syracuse,  Cie.  Verr.  v.  27»  65.  Another  par^  or  as 
some  think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called 
RO^R,  or  ro6ii9,  Festus.  in  voce.  Liv*  xxxviii^  59.  Yaler.  Max. 
vi.  d.  1.     Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vvncaia  were  comprehended  catena,  chains; 
eompedes  vel  pedica^  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ;  manicaj  mana- 
cles or  bonds  for  the  hands;  Nervus,  an  iron  bond  or  shackle  for 
(be  feet  or  neck,  Festw  in  voce ;  also  a  wooden  frame  with  holes, 
in  which  the  feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks}  sometimes 
also  the  hands  and  neck ;  called  likewise  Columbab,  Pla^.  Rud. 
iii.  6. 30.  Liv.  viii.  28.  Boics^  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains, 
for  tying  the  neck  or  feet,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staved  (fas- 
tibut);  with  rods,  iyirgis)}  wKh  whips  or  lashes,  (ftagellia).  But 
the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punish- 
ment was' called  Fustuarium,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epoi, 
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4.  Cic.  Rdbir.perd.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  109.  Cie*  Verr»  iii.  29.  Rocb 
only  were  applied  to  citizens,  and  the  use  of  these  too  were  forbid- 
den by  the  rorcian  law,  £to.  z.9.  Sallust.  CaL  51.  Ctc.  ib.  But 
under  the  emperors  citizens  were  punished  with  these,  and 
more  severe  instruments,  as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  {pa- 
lianbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALIO,   (rimilituio  suppHcU  vel  viruUdtB,  hostimenttim)^  a 

I)unishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a 
imb,  &c*  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  seems  very  rarrely  to  have  been  inflicted,  because  by  law 
the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation, 
(talio  vel  nana  redimi  poicrat,)  OelL  Xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINI A  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
{imard)atur  vel  irrogabatur}^  either  by  the  censors,  or  by  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor.  Those  made  ir^amous  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  enjoying  public  offices ;  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of 
making  a  testament ;  henee  called  Intestabiles,  Digest, 

6.  EXILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  but  Aqujb  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbidding  one  the. 
use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from  Italy, 
but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment,  caHed  Deportatio,  perpetual  ban- 
ishment to  a  certain  place ;  and  Releoatio,  either  a  temporary 
or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without 
depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  See  p.  77.  Sometimes 
persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  (iis  Italia  iraerdktum)  for 
a  limited  time,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  0. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  w^resdld  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused 
to  enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to  have 
voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens,  Ctc.  Cacm.  54.  See  |^  77. 

8.  MOkS,  death,  was  either  dvU  or  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civU  death*  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  male- 
factors, {infelici  arbori  suspendere)^  Liv.  i.  3&.  afterwards  to 
scourge,  {virgii  cadere)  and  behead  them,  (securi  peretUere)^  Liv. 
1L5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
(A?  saxo  Tarpeio  dejicere)^  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that  place  in  the 
prison  called  Robur,  Ftstm.  Valer.  JIfca?.  vi.  31.  also  to  strangle 
them  (iaotieo|fu/afli,^(<tir,  vel  cerotcem^an^cre),  in  prison,  Id.  v. 
4.  7.  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Cic.  Vatin.  U.  Lmcan.  ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or 
buried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs^ 
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called  Gemonia  sc  scala^  vel  Gemonii  grains  {gudd  gemitiis  locus 
essd) ;  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  (mco  tractt),  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  Suet.  T\b.  63.  61.  75.  FiuU.  !?•  Tacit.  Hist.  iii. 
74.  PHn*  viii.  40*  <.  61*  Valer*  Max.  vi.  S.  3.  Juvenai.  x.  66. 
Sometimes,  however,  their  friend^  purchased  the  right  of  burying 
them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contrived;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  (ad  bestias  damnatio)^ 
burning  alive,  (vvvicamburitm)^  &c.  When  criminals  were  burnt, 
they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  com- 
bustible matter;  called  TUNICA  MOLEST  A,  Senec.  lip.  14* 
Juvenal,  w'iiu  335.  i.  155.  Martial,  x.  25.  5.  as  the  Christians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death,  Tacit.  Armal.  xv.  44.  Pitch  is 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times, 
Plaut.  Capt.  \\u  At.  65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sbmetimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to 
engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  40. 
or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths, 
in  cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  and  high* 
ways,  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  (iubfvrcA  com)^  were  crucified  (in 
crucem  acii  $unt)^  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  liv. 
3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals  when  executed,  Suet. 
CkI.  32.  Dam.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on 
the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form 
of  the  cross  is  described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69.  Vedius  Pollio, 
one  o(  the  friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to 
slaves,  throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys, 
(mure^€t)i  Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv.  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or 
any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scoui^d,  {sanguineis  virgis 
ecuus),  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  (adeo  tiuii/itf),  with  a  dog,  a  cock, 
a  viper,  ahd  an  ape^  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river, 
CtCt  pro  Rose*  Amer.  ii.  25.  26.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  23. 

RELIGION  of  the  HEATHEN.— ORIGm  of 

POLYTHEISM. 

npHIS  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  and  would  require  of  itself  a 
-^  volume.  We  can  only  give  a  few  general  sketches,  intersper- 
sing  some  bints,  which  win  show  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
seekmg  further  information  from  other  sources.  Some  have  sup- 
posed me  groupe  of  Heathen  Deities  to  have  taken  rise  from  the 
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cttitom  inlroduced  by  the  PoelSf  aad  practised  both  by  Philosf^hers 
aod  Orators,  of  pertODifylDg  the  VIRTUES  and  VICES  of  the 
binoan  hisari:  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  fbuodation  for  tois  opi* 
Dion.'  If  the  deities  of  tb^  oations,  their  various  .characteristics 
and  aXtributeSy  be  considered,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  their 
numbers  have  been  increased,  their  characters  embellished,  and 
their  exploits  emblazoned  by  this  circumstance.  We  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  our  plan,  give  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. One  or  two  must  suffice.  MINERVA  is  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  she  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter j  by  w  stroke 
of  Vuican?s  hammer^  May  we  not  clearly  interpret  thi$  genera- 
tion of  wisdom's  goddess*  upon  well  ]cnown  and  oovtous  principles. 
Wisdom  has  alwavs  been  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  head  ;  it  is 
the  finiit  of  much  labour  and  application ;  it  cannot  be  acquired  in 
a  high  degree  without  great, meotaLexertions ;  and  it  proceeds,  as 
does  every  good  gift,  from  the  M)si  High.  Hence  the  fiction  of 
MINERVil^S  being  generated  from  the  head  of  JUPIT£R>  the 
king  of  (he  gods,  by  the  stroke  of  VULCAN»  the  most  laborious 
and  industrious  among  the  deities*  VEjNUS  is  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  and  said  to  be  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the 
island  of  Cythera.  .  Beauty  is  a  female  quality,  highly  prized ; 
though  a  dangerous  and  precarious  accomplishment*  The  splendour 
and  instability  of  froth,  as  \(e\\  as  its  emptiness,  are  fit  emUems  of 
beauty*  The  GRECIAN  islands  are  to  this  day  famous  for  pro- 
ducing beautiful  women ;  and  the  sea  is  a  au}st  dangerous  element 
to  man. 

2.  Others  have  conceived  the  deities  of  the  heathens  to  be  no 
other  than  the  great  men  and  heroes  of  the  earth :  and  their  ex* 
ploits,  to  be  only  their  history,  adorned  and  embellished  by  the 
Orators  and  Poets.  Facts  almost  innumerable  wilt  justify  this 
hypothesis.  BELUS  was  an  Assyrian  monarchy  and  was  worships 
MO  after  his  decease  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  BEL.  JUPI- 
TER was  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  born  in  Crete*.  A  person  of 
that  name  was  really  king  there,  exercised  his  sovereignty  over 
that  beautiful  island,  and  was  deified. 

3.  Others  have  supposed  that  many  of  the  deities  took  their 
origin  from  the  perversion  or  misapprehension  of  Scripture  pas- 
tagesj  faintly  handed  down  by  tradition.  Thus  the  character  of 
BACCHUS  has  been  thought  to  be  formed  from  those  of  JV^oaA, 
Mases^  and  Joshua :  and,  surely,  if  we  examine  scripture  accounts, 
and  compare  them  with  the  character  of  BACCHUS,  we  shall  find 
some  ground  for  this  supposition.  BACCHUS  was  the  god  of 
wine ;  bore  a  spear  entwined  with  vine-leaves ;  was  the  conqueror 
of  India ;  always  young ;  and  performed  many  miraculous  exploits. 
NOAH  planted  a  vineyard,  and  iiras  intoxicated  with  tive  frait  of 
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the  vine.  The  thyrsus  and  youth  of  BACCHUS,  and  the  rod  and  per- 
petua!  vigour  of  Moses;  as  well  as  the  conquests  and  youth  of  Joshuay 
and  those  of  Bacchus^  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  Thus,  also,  HER- 
CULES has  been  taken  for  the  bAMSON  of  the  Bible.  li  is  need- 
less to  state  the  paraHel  in  detail,  the  general  resemblance  must 
strike  us  very  forcibly  :  both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
great  strength^  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts ;  both  of 
their  lives  were  subject  to  continual  disquiet  and  danger ;  both  were 
slaves  to  female  caprice,  and  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
womtn;  and  a  woman  was  eventually  the  ruin' of  both.  A  detailed 
comparison  between  Moses  and  Bacchusy  show  still  more  clearly 
the  justice  of  the  remark,  that  scripture  history  (misrepresented  or 
perverted,)  has  furnished  materials  for  forming  the  characters  of  the 
heathen  gods.^  Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  name 
JUPITER, otherwise  written  JOVIS  PATER, or DIISPATER,  the 
father  and  king  of  the  gods ;  and  it  appears  clear,  that  the  word  will . 
adroit  of  different  etymologies,  according  to  the  view  in  which  it  is^ 
considered,  and  the  language  whence  it  may  be  supposed  to  spring. 
The  word  Jupiter,  may  be  easily  formed  from  the  two  Greek  words 
Zfvt  and  fUfvip,  in' the  vocative  case,  or  state  of  invocation,  ffcvKofep, 
and  its  meaning  or  signification  may  be  then  readily  discovered : 
Bsvi,  2o$,  ^(,  or  JSfip,  beine  clearly  derived  from  Zom  vivoj  and  the 
proper  meaning  then  will  oe  the  fether  of  life.  Again,  Jovis  pater, 
another  of  the  names  by  which  this  god  is  distinguished,  is  a  com- 
pound word,  the  first  ps^rt  of  which  is  commonly  found  in  the 
oblique  cases  only,  and  ihay  be  derived  from  the  the  Hebrew  hmi, 
JAH  or  JEHOVAH,  /  amy  or,  /  am  that  I  am;  pointing  out  the 
self-sufficiency,  immutability,  eternity,  and  incomprehensibility  of 

*  The  parallel  between  Mates  and  BACCHUS,  prosecuted  in  detail,  is  as  foUowi- 

1.  Mymtj  one  of  the  names  of  BACCHUS,  and  Mota,  both  signify  saVed  or  drawn 
from  the  water. 

2.  BACCHUS,  with  his  Thwtut  or  rod,  fought  against  the  Giants.— Jlfoses  contended 
against  the  gaint  Magicians,  Jannet  and  Jambret. 

3.  BACCHUS  was  brought  up  in  JVj/sa,  a  City  or  Mountain  in  Arabia.— Jfoief  receiv- 
ed the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia :  these  two  names  by  transposition  are  the 


4.  BACCHUS  was  for  some  time  secretly  nursed  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards 
delivered  to  be  brought  up  by  the  Nymphs.— Jlfo«e<  was  for  a  time  recreUy  nursed  by 
his  mother,  afterwards  eiposed  among  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Nile,  taken  up  by 
theiiaughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  Nymphs,  and  by  her  delivered  to  be  nursed,  and 
brongbt  np  -by  his  mother. 

§.  fiAQCriuS  collected  a  large  army  in  Egsfpt,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  passed  through  the  desert,  in  order  to  punish  a  wicked  and  rebellious  na- 
tion.—JMoief  in  like  manner  crossed  the  desert  with  the  Israelites,  composing  a  large 
body  of  600»000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  for  the  extirpaUon  of  an  impioos 
and  idolatrous  nation* 

^  The  youthful  vigour  of  Mosei  was  preserved  bv  divine  power.*-The  perpetual 
youth  of  BACCHUS  was  constantly  cefebratea  by  the  Poets 

7.  BACCUUS'S  faithful  dog  was  bis  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels.— 'Ca/e6> 
(he  finithfol  companion  of  Moset,  among  other  things,  signifies  a  dog. 

34 
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the  Deity.  From  which  it  appears,-  that  the  name  and  at  tributes  of 
the  true  God,  pervertedormisapprebendedby  tradition,  have  given 
occasion  to  the  various  characters  and  worship  applied  to  Jupiter* 

4*  The  Trinity  of  the  scriptures,  which  in  itself  is  a  mystery  in* 
comprehensible  by  reason,  has,  in  like  manner,  doubtless,  given 
birth  to  the  tryad  of  Plato,  of  the  Persians^  Indians^  and  other  na- 
tions; and  the  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from 
principles  of  reason,  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  immense  nuil- 
titude  of  heathen  dei^es. 

5.  Others,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  have  derived  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities  from  the  heavenly  bodies; 
which  were  first  the  subjects  of  admiration,  and  afterwards  the 
objects  of  worship,  on  account  of  the  extensive  benefits  derived 
from  them  to  mankind.  Thus  PHCEBUS,  ^m^,  otherwise  called 
APOLLO,  from  ^^,  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  sometimes  also  called 
SOL.  DIANA  on  earth,  was  LUNA  in  heaven.  CASTOR  and 
POLLUX,  ANDROMEDA,  and  others,  were  stars,  and  TELLUS, 
the  goddess  of  the  earth.  For  the  same  reason,  viz.  for  the  benefits, 
real  or  supposed,  to  be  derived  from  them  to  man,  adoration  was 
paid  to  the  deities  of  rivers^  lakes^  fountains ^  &c. 

6.  Still  further  :  ALLE^GORY  has  been  sometimes  successfully 
applied  to  account  for  the  worship  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities. 
Thus  MATTER,  and  its  various  modifications,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  contemplated,  especially  by  (he  PythagoreanSy  under 
the  names  and. characters  of  various  gods.  Thus  the  SATURNUS 
of  the  Romans,  who  was  the  Sealer  of  the  Saxotis^  and  Xpopo;  of  the 
Greeks,  are  supposed  to  mean  original  matter,  or  the  bidden  secret 
state  of  matter,  out  of  which  all  visible  forms  are  generated,  and 
into  which  they  sink  again  :  whence  this  deity  is  said  to  have  de- 
voured his  own  children ;  and  because  this  decay  of  forms  is  the 
work  of  time,  he  is  called  Xpowj.  He  is  fabled  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  OPS,  because  matter  when  united  io  form  becomes  visible  : 
and  OPS  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods,  because  the  elements 
which  they  deified,  were  no  objects  of  worship,  till,  they  were  in  a 
formed  state,  and  became  visible. 

In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  the  Saxon  Idol  Seater^  tras  re- 
presented by  symbols,  expressive  odhh  physiological  character. 

PROTEUS,  also,  who  bad  the  faculty  of  transforming  himself 
into  all  shapes,  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  same  first  or 
primordial  matter,  which  is  capable  of  all  form**.  The  SATYRS, 
whose  name  and  signification  are  nearly  allied  to  Saturn,  arc  there- 
fore said  to  have  hid  themselves  in^a^,  which  is  an  equivocal  term, 
and  signifies  either  wood  or  mflr//fr.  it  may  be  remarked,  though 
rather  foreign  to  our  purpose,  that  Woden  or  Goden,  (the  letters 
W*  and  G.  being  convertible,  and  frequently  used  the  one  for  the 
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other,  as  in  GALLIA  and  WALLIA,)  was  one  of  the  Saxon 
gods,  the  god  of  war,  and  in  very  high  estimation  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  that  our  term  for  the  Deity,  viz.  GOD, 
is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  omitting  the  termination.  The  ad- 
jective, goodf  may  have  the  same  etymology. 

We  need  not  he  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  gods  of  the 
Romans,  hereafter  mentioned,  were  very  numerous :  for  they  rea* 
dily  adopted  the  gods  oT  the  nations  which  they  conquered  ;  and 
sometimes  conveyed  their  statues  or  images,  with  great  ceremony, 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  from  foreign  parts.  So  pliable  was  the 
spirit  of  Polytheism^  that  the  worship  of  different  deities  seldom 
occasioned  anv  feuds  or  animosities  among  their  devotees. 

The  very  icfea  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  naturally 
relaxes  the  severity  of  religious  sentiment;  the  homage  paid  is 
merely  external ;  it  does  not  engage  the  heart ;  and  the  mind,  dis- 
tracted by  unlimited  variety,  and  without  any  fixed  and  determi- 
nate object  of  worship,  readily  distributes  a  portion  of  its  regard, 
to  gratify  the  partiality  of  a  neighbour  or  friend. 

For  these  reasons,  although  the  senate  considered  themselves 
the  guardians  of  the  public  religion,  and  particular  ofiicers,  called 
(BdiUst  were  annually  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other 
things,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  gods,  or  of  new  religious 
ceremonies ;  so  loose  were  the  religious  principles  of  the  Romans^ 
that  the  introduction  or  rejection  of  foreign  deities  rarely  excited 
any  alann^  and  never  produced  any  dangerous  commotion. 

The  Christian  system,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  because  it  com- 
bated their  prejudices,  and  opposed  the  deep-rooted  and  favourite 
corruptions  and  passions  of  the  human  heart;  but  because  it  nar- 
rowed the  basis  of  religious  homage,  and  condemned  both  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Pagan  worship,  raised  ihe  most  violent 
resentment,  and  occasioned  fierce  and  bloody  persecutions. 

The  jKtoish  religion,  if  its  professors  had  not  been  despised  for 
their  ob.scurity,^ie  smallncss  of  their  number,  and  their  bigoted 
attachment  to  trar  own  ceremonies,  which  were  by  these  ignorant 
idolaters  supposed  to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  ridiculous,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

RELIGlbN  or  the  ROMANS. 

I.  The  GODS  whom  they  Worshipped. 

npHESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  intoDu  majorumgin'^ 
■*•    Itum,  and  Minorum  gentium^  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.  in  allusion  to^the 
division  of  senators.     See  p.  1 8. 

The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  criestial 
deities,  and  those  called  Dii  Sklecti. 
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tentnat  who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.—r— PLUTUS,  the  god  of 
ricoes,  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legtfira,  the  lawgiver^  because  laws  were  the 
effect  of  husbandry,  Pun.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana^  because  her  sacred 
rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  2.  27. 
and  with  torches ;  whence,  etper  tcRdifera  mystica  nacra  /)«(£,  Ovid. 
Ep.  ii.  43.  particularly  at  EU^uriTln  Attica,  {sacra  tlleusijiia)^  from 
wnich,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded ;  and 
even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  Suet.  Jfer. 
34.  Whoever  entered  without  bei^g  initiated,  although  ignorant 
of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14.  Those  ini- 
tiated were  called  JVItst£}  Ovid,  Fast*  iv.  366.  (a  fiwa^  premo^) 
whence  mysUrimn.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  be- 
cause that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  corn  fields,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9. 
30.  Jtfe^.  XV.  111.  And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred 
rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with 
stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the 
growing  corn  of  the  people  of  Carselli,  a  town  of  the  £qui,  Ovid. 
Fast.  iv.  681.  to  713.  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the.  standing 
corn  of  the  Philistines,  Jtidg.  xv,  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as.  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
friget  Vsnus^  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold,  TerenU 
Eun.  iv.  5.  6.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  33. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  {a  nando,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  36.  vel  quid  mare 
terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  c€dum  ;  a  nuptu,  idestf  opertione  ;  unde  nup- 
'  tis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea.  and  brother  of  Jupi- 
ter ;•— represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in 
his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship :  his  aspect  ma- 
jestic and  serene :  Sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  triton  on  each  side ;  called  J^M^te^,  f^irg*  -^n*  "i*  "^4.  be- 
cause worshipped  at  MgtB^  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubsea,  Homer. 
II.  V.  20.  Uterqtte  Neptunus,  the  mare  superum  and  in/ertim,  on 
6o/A  sides  of  Italy ;  or  Neptune  who  presides  over  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  {liquentibvs  stagnis  mariqucs  salso,)  Catull.  xxix.  3. 
Neptunia  aroo  vel  regna^  the  sea,  Firg.  JEn.  viii.  695.  Nept^mms- 
duXy  Sex.  Pompeius,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who,  from  his  jx)wer  at 
sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  Neptunia 
Pergama  vel  Troja^  because  its  walls  were  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  b.  5.  Virg.  SEn.  ii.  636.  at 
the  request  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them 
of  their  promised  hire,  {pacta  mereede  destituxt\  Herat.  Od.  iii.  3. 
23.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  money  which  he  had 
vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Vir^t.  On  which  account  Nep- 
tune was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans ;  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  610.  and 
also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  503.    ^Apollo  was  afterwards  recon- 
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died  by  proper  atonement ;  bcingj  also  offended  at  the  Greeks  for 
their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses, 
Sero,  ib.  whom  Agamemnon  made  ji  C3f)tive,  Ovid.  Remed.  Jim. 

469.  Homer.  11.  i.- The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphiinie^  some- 

timf*s  put  for  the  sea,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  1 4. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gofis  and  goddesses  ; 
OctinuSs  and  his  wife  Tethys;  Nereus^  and  his  wife  Dorisy  the 
KtreideSy  Thetis^  Doto^  Galatea^  &c.  Triton^  Proteus^  Portum- 
nusy  the  son  of  Matnia  or  Aurora  and  Glaucm,  Ino^  PaUmorij  &c. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythera  ;  hence 
called  Cytherea,  Ilorat.  Od.  i.  4.  5.  Virg.  Mn.  iv,  12i(.JIf anna,  Id. 
iii.  26.  6,  and  by  the  Greeks  'A4»po5tfi7,  ab  d4»po«,  spuma:  according 
toothers,  the  d.ui^hter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dt'dne:  hence 
called  Diorima  rmtifry  by  her  son  ^neas,  Virg.  ^n.  iiu  19.  and 
hence  Julius  Caesar  was  called  DioncBus  ;  as  being  descended  from 
lulus,  the  son  of  iEneas,  Id.  EcL  ix.  47.  Dionao  sub  antro^  under 
the  caveofj^enus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
unfaithfd  to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171.  &c.  worshipped  chiefly  at  Pa- 
phoSy  Amdthus,  -untisj  and  Idalia  v.  -turn,  in  Cyprus  ;  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ;  hence  called  Cypris,  -frfw,  Dea  Pa^ 
phia^  Amathusia  Venusy  Tacit.  AnnaK  iii.  62.  Venialdaliay  Virg. 
^n.  V.  760.  and  Gjoj^Qina,  Herat.  Od.  i.  2.  33.  Ore.  f^err.  ii.  8. 
jK^gina  Cm'dta,  Horat.  Od.  i.  30.  I.  Venus  Cnidiay  Cic.  Divin.  i. 
13.  Verr.  iv.  60.  Alma,  decens,  aurea^  formosay  &c.  also  Cloadna 
of  Cluacintty  from  cluere,  anciently  the  same  wjth  tuere  ovpurgarty 
because  her  temple  was  built  in  the  place,  where  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agree- 
ment, j5urified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  20.  s.  36. Also  supposed 

to  be  the  same  with  LibitinOy  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dionys,  iv. 
15.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Ku- 
>fyia,  67. — often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it:  Damnosa 
VenuSy  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  21.  Serajuvenum  VenuSy  eoqueinexhausta 
ptAertasy  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  20. — for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  2. 115. — 4.  113.  f^irg.  Ec  iii.  68. — ^^for  beauty,  comeliness,  or 
grace,  Plant.  9tich,  ii.  1.  5.  Tabula  picta  VenuSy  vcl  Venustasy 
quam  Grmci  xo^^o.  vacant,  PHn.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  Dicendi  venereSy 
the  graces,  ^uinctilian.  x.  1 .  Venerem  habercy  Senec.  Benef.  ii. 
28.  Cicero  says  there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  Jfat.  D.  iii. 
23.  {ViENvs  dicta  qudd  ad  omnes  rejveniret;  atque  ex  ea  venvstasy 
Id.  ii.  27.  et  Veiterii,  i.  e.  servi  Venerisy  Id.  Caecil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus,  was  the  myrtle,  Virg.  EcL 
vif .  62.  <Jr  Serv.  in  loc.  wEn.  v.  72.  hence  she  was  called  Myrtea^ 
and  by  corruption  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch,  quasi. 
Rom»  20.  Varr.  //.  L.  iv*  32.  Serv.  in  Virg.  AEin.  viii.  635.  and  the 
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month  most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flow- 
ers; henoe  called  mcnsis  Veneris,  l/orcr^.  Od.  iv.  11.  15.  on  the 
first  day  of  which,  thtf  matrons,  crowned  with  myrde,  used  to  bathe 
themselves  in  the  Til)or,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to 
whom  they  oflercd  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  de- 
fects from  their  husbands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  139.  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID  ;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them  ;  but  the  two  most  remarka* 
))le,  were  one  (Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {AntSros)  who 
made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with  wings,  a 
«[uiver,  bow,  and  darts  :  The  three  GRACES,  Oratia  vel  Charilei^ 
Aglaia  or  PasUheUy  Thalia y  and  Eiphrosj^nej  represented  generally 
naked, .with  their  hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS  dancing 
with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  bead,  HoraU  Od.  u  4.  5. — 30. 
6.  il.'^.  1 3.  Stnec.  Ben^f.  1.3. 

8.  VULCANUSvel  JtfttZafcer,  the  god  of  fire,  (Ionipotens, 
Virg.  X.  343.)  and  of  smiths  ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
husband  of  Venus :  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened 
from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  ana  ticed  and 
heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to 
the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold  and  la  met 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  {officind\  chiefly,  in 
Lemnos,  and  in  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  *  or  in  a 
cave  of  Mount  jfitna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopes^  giants 
with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in 
making  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  416.  &c.  Hence 
Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in 
their  toilsome  or  strong-smelling  woncshops,  (grates  ardens  uriX 
qfficinas)j  to  provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in 
summer,  HoraU  Od^  i.  4.  7.  called  avidus,  greedy.  Id.  i'lL  68.  as 
Virgil  calls  tgraif,  fire,  edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  ^n.  ii. 

768.- sometimes  put  for  fire,  t6.  31 1 .  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horat.  Sat 

16.  74.  Plaut*  Amph.  i.  1. 186.  called  liUuutSj  from  its  colour,  Juhb* 
naL  !•  133.  from  luteum  v.  lUtumy  woad,  the  same  with  ghfttany 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  14.  which  dies  yellow ;  herba  qua  ctzrulium  in/iciunt^ 
Vitruv.  vii.  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mutahit  velUra  luio, 
Virg*  Bel.  V.  44.  luteum  ovi,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  Plin.-  x.^63.  or 
rather  from  lutuniy  clay,  luteus,  dirty.  Cicero  also  mentions  more 
than  one  Vulcan,  Jsfat.  D.  i!i.  22.  as  indeed  he  does  in  speaking  of 
most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavorsy  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno;  worship- 
ped by  the  Thracians,  Geta;,  and  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the 
Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Chradivus, 
(a  gradiendo)  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  8G1.  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect^ 
riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear 
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Mars,  when  peacoable,  was  called  Quibivus,   Serv.  in  Virg,  i. 

296. BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife,  or  sister 

of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCTLE)  qiM  ah  omni  parte  recisum  est^  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  377.)  is  said  to  hav%*  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars;  which  was  kept  with 
great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were  called  SALII;  and  that 
it  might'not  be  stolen,  elevep  others  were  made  quite  like  it,  {an- 
ciliaj  -it4m,  vel  -iorum)* 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  the  wolf,  and  the 
woodpecker,  (ptctu).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war 
or  the  fortune  of  war;  thus,  .^^o,  vario,  ancipitti  incerto  Matte 
pugnatum  est.,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success ;  Mars  commu- 
nisj  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Cic^  Accendere  Martem  cantUy  i.  e. 
pfitgnam  vel  milites  ad  pugnam  tub&  ciert ;  collato  Marte  et  eminus* 
pugnare  ;  mvadtnU  Martem  clypeis,  i.  e*  pugnam  metml,  Virg.  Nos^ 
tro  Marte  aliquidperagere^  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance, 
Cic.  Verecvndia  erat,  eqmtem  »uo  alienoque  Marte  pugnare^  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  Lw*  iii*  62.  Valere  Marte  forensic  to  be  a 
good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  39*  Dicere  difficile  t$t^  quid  Mars 
tuus  egerit  illicy  i.  e.  bellica  virtus^  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7.  46. 
Nostra  Marte^  by  our  army  or  soldiiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5. 24.  M- 
teroMarte^  in  a  second  battle,  ib.M.  Mars  iuitf,  your  manner  of 
fighting,  Ovid.  Art*  Am.  i.  2l2.  Incursu  gemini  Martis^  by  land 
and  sea,  Lucon.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the^gods ;  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain ;  whence  nis  name, 
(according  to  others,  q%um  Medicurrius,  quod  medius  inter  deos  et 
homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ;  the 
protector  of  poets,  and  men  of  genius,  {Mercvariatiwn  virofum)^ 
of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed 
ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions ;  also  the  god  of  inreovity  and  of 
thieves,  called  CyUenius^  v.  Cyllenia  proles^  from  CyUene^  a  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia,  on  which  he  was  born;  and  Tegeoii^,  from  Tegia^ 
a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Petisus^  or 
winged  cap;  the  To^ria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet;  and  a 
CaduceuSf  or  wand  (virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand ; 
sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse,  (mar^tpitiiz), 
Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  239.  viii,  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiB  trunci^  shapeless  posts  with  a 
marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Jvvencd.  viii.  53.)  used  to  be 
erected  where  aeveral  roads  met,  {in  compitis)^  to  point  out  thje 
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way ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  am]  houses,  &lc* 
Ex  quavis  ligno  non  Jit  MercuriuSj  every  one  cannot  become  a 
scholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the  island 
Delos ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  ms?«iicinp,  augury,  and  archery ; 
called  also  Phahm  and  SoU  Hq  had  oracles  in  many  places :  the 
chief  was  at  Delphi  in  Phocis ;  called  by  various  names  from  the 
places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cynthiusy  from  Cynthus,  a  moun- 
tain in  Delos ;  Patareus,  or  'csus,  fjrom  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ; 
LatouSy  son  of  Latona,  Thymhraus^  GryncBuSy  &c.  §ilso  PyihiuSy 
from  having  slain  the  serpent  Python^  (vel  a  ftv9txf$My  quod  can- 
suhretur.) 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  man, 
with  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsm  et  crinilusy  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  K 
60.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
hand  a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred 
to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  rayen  among  the  bii*ds« 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  iESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  physic,  wor* 
shipped  formerly  at  Epidaurvs  in  Argdlts,  under  jthe  form  of  a  ser-- 
pent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined : — 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES ; 
r^aid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory ; 
lidpcy  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  C/io,  of  history  ;  Melpominej  of 
tragedy;  TAaZui,  of  comedy  and  pastorals;  EritOy  of  iove-songs- 
and  hymns;  Euterpe^  of  playing  on  the  flute;  Ttrpsichdrey  of  the 
harp ;  Polyhymnia^  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-string* 
ed  instrument  called  Barbitosy  vel, -on;  and  (Jronuz,  of  astronomy ; 
Auson.  EidylL  20.  Diodor.  iv.  7.  Phomutus  de  J/atura  Deorum, 

The  Muses  frequented  the  mountains  PamassuSy  Helicon^  Piirus^ 
&c.  the  fountains  Castalius^  Aganippe^  or  Hypocnnty  &c. ;  whence 
they  bad  various  names,  Helicontaesy  Parnatsides^  PiertdtSy  Casta- 
lidesy  The^desy  Pempliides. 

12.  DIANA,"  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting :  called  Diana  on  earth,  lAma  in  heaven,  and  Hec&te  in 
hell ;  hence  tergemina^  diva  triformisy  Tria  virginis  ora  Diance,  Virg. 
Mo,  iv.  52.  Also  Lucinay  Illithyay  et  Oenitalis seu  Genetyllis^  be- 
cause she  assisted  wpmen  in  child-birth ;  KoMucay  and  szdencm 

reginay  Uorat.  Triviay  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways 
met. 

33iana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver  on 
her  shoulder,  and  a  javeliaor  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer 
or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consbntks,  -iim;  {Varr.  L.  L. 
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vti.  38«  futa  in  consilium  Jovii  adhihebantur^  Augustin.  de  Civit* 
Dei.  iv.  23.  Duodeeim  enim.deos  advocate  Senec.  Q.  Nat.  ii.  41.  a 
consensu,  quasi  consenticntes ;  vei  a  censendOi  t.  e.  consulo :)  %3nd 
are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Ennius ;  as  quoted  by 
Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis  : 

Junoy  Vesta^  Minerva^  Ceresj  Dianai  T^enuSf  Mars^ 
MercuritUj  Jovi*j  Neptunus^  Vvltanua^  Apollo* 
On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  j.  o.  m •  i.  e«  Jovi 
-Optimo  maximfty  Ceteris^-  dis  Consbntibus.  They  were  also 
called  Dii  MAONi,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  12.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  6.  and  ca- 
LESTES,  Vitruv,  i.  8.  Pirg^  AEn.  i.  391.  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  or  nobiles, 
Ovid,  Met.  i.  1 72.  and  are  represented  as  occupying  a  difierentpart 
of  heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 

The  DII  SELECTI  were  Eight  in  J^umber. 

1  •  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  Ccs/tif  or  UranuSy 
and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition, 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  account  he  is 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  sooii  as  they 
were  born*  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up 
by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being,dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and 

fave  name  to  Lattum^  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo).  He  was 
indly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  goldeii  age,  when  the  earth  produced 
iboG  in  abundance  spontaneously ;  when  all  things  were  in  com- 
mon, yirg.  G.  i.  125.  and  when  there  was  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ;  which  ceased  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice, 
herself,  who  remained  on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last, 
provoked  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150. 
The  only  goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Id,  P-ont.  i.  6.  29« 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his 
hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gates 
of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
feces,  {bifrons  veil  biceps).  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  1.  19.  A  street  in  Rome,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  called  by  his 
name;  thus  JaniLS  sufnmta  ab  tmo,  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, HoraL  JBp.  i.  1.  54.  mediuSj  the  middle  part  of  it;  id.  Sat. 
ii.  3*  18.  Cic  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughferes  {transitiones  pervia) 
from  him  we4Pe  called  /un/,  and  the  gates  at  th«  entrance  of  pri- 
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vate  houses,  Janwtj  Cic«  N.  D.  ii.  27.  thus  dextro  Jaiso  porttp 
Carhbntalis,  Ldv.  ii.  49. 

S.  RHEA,  the  wire  of  Saturn:  called  also  Ops^  CybeUj Magna 
Mater  J  Mater  Deorum^  Bertcynthiai  Idaa,  and  Dinaymene^  from 
three  mountains  in  Phrvgia :  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crown* 
ed  with  towers,  (turrUd)^  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  liom,  Ovid.  ' 
Fast.  iv.  24^.  &c. 

CybeUj  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother 
of  the^ods,  was  brought  from  Pe$sinus  in  Pbrygia  to  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix.  1 1.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infernal  re- 

fions;  called  also  Orcut^  Jupiter  in/emus  et  Stygius.  The  wife 'of 
luto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he  car- 
ried off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Si- 
cily ;  called  Jufw  infe'rna  or  Siygia,  often  confounded  with  Hecate 
and  Luna  or  Diana  ;  supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incan- 
tations, (veneficiit  praesie). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies ,  (PARC^,  a  parcendo  velptr  Aw- 
TiPHftASiN,  quodnemimvareant)y  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The^ 
miSf  or  of  Erebus  and  j/ox^  three  in  number ;  Clotko^  Lachesis^  and 
AtropoSf  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning ;  Ovid* 
Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii.  3*  CHotho  held  the  distaff,  Lackisis  span, 
and  Jltrdpos  cut  the  thread  :  When  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff 
to  spin,  It  was  attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  \u  €• 
^6.  Sometimes  they  are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking 
the  threads,  Lutan.  \\u  18.  The  FURIES,  {Furitz  vel  Dira^,  Eu- 
tnmid^s  vel  Erintyes),  alsa  three  in  number,  dlecto^  Tvsipkihiej 
and  Megmra  ;  represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their 
hair^  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the 
wicked;  MORS  yflLetkuni,  death;  SOMNUS,  bleep,  &,c.  The 
punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represented  in 
pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Plaut.  Captiv.  v.  4.  1. 

5.  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele ; 
called  also  Lt6er  or  Lytzusy  because  wine  frees  Uie  iQtDds  of  men 
from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India ;  represented  al- 
ways young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy-leaves,  sometimes  with 
horns,  hence  called  cornioer,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii.  33.  holding  in  his 
hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivy ;  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
tigers,  lions,  or,  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus^  his  nurse  and  precep- 
tor. Bacchanals  (frantic  women,  Bacchm^  Tryadts  vel  Menades), 
and  satyrs,  Onid.  Fast.  iii.  715.— -770,  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  {Bacchanalia,  ORG  I A  vel  Dun^ 
sia),  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called  trietenca)^  in 
the  nieht-time,  chiefly  on  CUharon  and  Isminus  in  Boeotia,  on  Ism  - 
rust  nh^opef  and  Edan  in  Thrace. 
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PRLAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  6.  iv.  iii. 

6*  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but.  sometimes  also 
distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  otHyperiorh  one  of 
the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put  for 
the  sun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded 
with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by 
the  HorcB  or  four  seasons,  Fer,  the  sprine;  ^«^a#,  the  summer; 
AidumnHSj  the  autumn ;  and  Hiems^  the  winter,  Ovid*  Met.  Vu  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Stlectiy  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by. 
two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  dftmon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  life. 
Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Oenti,  the 
one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  suum^  to  pinch 
one's  appetite,  Ter,  Phorm*  i.  1.  lO.  Indidgere^geniOf  to  indulge 
it,  Pen.  V.  151. 

Nearlv  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENATES, 
househofd-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors,  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images  of  them, 
clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the 
hall,  (m  atrio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
Plaut.  Trin.  i.  I.  and  sacrifices  were  offered  Xoihem^  Juvenal,  xii. 
89.  St4e/.  Aug.  31.  There  were  not  only  Laru  domestici  et  fami* 
liartSy  but  also  Compitales  et  vialesj  militares  et  marinii  &c. 

The  Penates  {sive  a  penu ;  est  enkn  onmequo vesctmtur  homines^ 


FENus ;  sive  quod  penitus  insident,  Cic.  Nat.'  Deor.  ii.  27.  i/»<  P^ 
Mos  penitus  spiramus^  Macroix  Sat.  iii.  v.  Idem  ac  Magni  t)vh 
Jtifiter,  Junof  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  296.)  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  Pene* 
iralia;  also  hnphmum  or  Gm^/tivtum,  Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There 
were  likewise  Publici  Penates,  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii* 
17^  under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.  These 
iEneas  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn*  ii«  293.  717.  iii. 
148.  iv.  598.  Hence  Pairti  Penates,  familiaresque^  Cic  pro 
Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same;  and  they 
seem  sonistimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Quinct.  26.  &  27.  Verr. 
iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i.  29.  The  Penates. 
were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Jjares  of  human.    Certain  persons  were 
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admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares^  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Penates.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost 
part  of  the  house,  the  Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp, 
and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling".  Apto  cum  tarefimduf, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  44-  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95,  &  362.  So  Penalej; 
thus,  Jiostris  succtde  Penatibus  hospes^  Virg,  Mti»  viii.  123.  Plin* 
Pan.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 

DIIMINORUM  GENTIUM,  or  fJfFERWR  DEITIES. 

^PHESE  were  of  various  kinds : 

-*•     1.  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  i*anked  among  the  gods  on 
account  of  their  virtues  and  merits :  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,*  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and  other 
exploits  ;  scmeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killing  the 
Hon  in  the  Nerasean  wood,  the  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lerna,  the  ooar 
of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed  stag  on  mount  Menftlus,  the  har- 
pies in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were 
fed  on  human  flesh,  the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the 
stables  of  Augeas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging 
the  dog  Cerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Creryon,  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the  fretum  GadUanum,  or 
Straights  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slaying 
the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  iic. 

Hercules  was  called  Alcides  from  AIccbus  the  father  of  Jlmphi^ 
/ryon;' and  Tiryntkius  from  Ttfyiw,  the  town  where  he  was  bom; 
O'etcsus,  from  mount  O'ete,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a 
poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Hf  rcul^s  is  represented  as  possessed  of  prodigious  strength, 
holding  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  &e  skin  of  the 
Nemasan  lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations ;  Hercle, 
Meherdej  vel  -es,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deus 
fidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thiis,  pet  Diuin  Fidhmf  Plaut  me 
Diusfidiusj  sc.  juvetj  Sallust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures ;  hence  Dives 
amico  Hercule,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dextro  HerctUe,  by  die  favour 
of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  II.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  riches 
consecrated  (pollucebant)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Cic  Nat.  /)• 
iii.  36.  Phut.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.  Bacch*  iv.  4.  15*  Plutarch  in  Crosse. 
init. 
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CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta^  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra, 
said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  from  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  PoUus  to  spring  from  the 
same  egg,  SaU  ii.  1.  26.  H.e  however  also  calls  them  Fratrss 
HfiLENA,  Od.  i.  3.  2.  -the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  con- 
stellation was  much  observed  at  sea  : — called  Tyndarida^  Gemmiy 
^c.  Castor  was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing ; 
Horat.  Od.  i.  13.  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with 
a  star  over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  call- 
ed Fratres  FiLEATi,  Fcstus*  CatulL  35.  There  was  a  temple  at 
Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only  of  Cas- 
tor, Dio.  xxxvii.  S.  SueL  Ccbs.  10. 

iCneas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges ;  and  Romidus^  QUIRINUS,  after 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Qtiris  a  spear,  or  Curesy 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid*  Fast.  ii.  475. — 480. 

'  The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked  among 
the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods,  called  SEMONES,  {quasi  semi- 
homines,  minores  diis  et  majorts  hofninibuSi)  Liv.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN,-  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute;  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope^  Cic.  worshipped  chiefly  in 
Arcadia  ;  hence  called  Arcadius  and  McsnaliuSf  vel  -ides,  et  IJ/ceuSy 
from  two  mountains  there ;  Tegeasus^  from  a  city,  &c.  called  by  the 
Romans  Inuus ; — represented  with  horns  and  soats'  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or  cause- 
less alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrorts^  Dionys.  v.  16» 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pan- 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  called  also 
Marica  and  Bona  Dea,  Macrob.  Sat.  i«  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  occasion  the  night-mare,  {ludibria  noctis  vel  epUalten  im-  ' 
mittere)^  Plin.  xnr.  3. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  o{  seasons  and 
merchandise  ;—  supposed  to  transform  himself  into  different  shapes. 
Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Vertumnis  natus  iniquiay  an  inconstant  man, 
Horat»  Sat.  ii.  7.  14« 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits  ;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
Uimnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  €23.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Claris  by  the  Greeks. 
Lactant.  i.  20.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was  always 
open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernat, 
Ovid.  Fast,  ii*  671.y  And  when,  before  the  building  of  the  capitol, 
all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed,  {exaugurareii- 
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i{Vix\  italone  could  not,  Iav*  i.  55.  v.  54.    Jovi  ^rsi  regi  noloit' 
CONCEDERE,  QtlU  xiK  6.  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  per- 
petuity of  the  empire,  hivn.  ibid* 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds ; 
usually  feminine.  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor,  i.  20* 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN^US,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  HoraL  Ep.  i.  16.  60. 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from  business, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  307. 

A  VERRUNCUS,  the  eod  who  averted  mischiefs,  {mala  aterun- 
co&af),  Varr.  vi.  5.— There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubioo,  the  goddess  who  preserved 
com  from  blight,  (a  rubigine)^  GeW.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  &rv.  inVirg.  Mn.  vii. 
84.  CLOACINA,  oi  the  cloaccB^  or  common  sewenC 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS,  (nvmpAa), 
female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth ;'  over 
mountains,  Oreides ,-  woods,  Drvades^  Hamadrjfades^  NapcM ;  ri«> 
vers  and  fountains.  Naiades  vel  Jsaiades  ;  the  sea,  J^erddesj  Octant" 

tideSf  &c. Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deit^, 

who  presided  over  it ;  as  Tti>erinus  over  the  Tiber,  Virg.  wSTit.  viii. 
SU  and  77.  Eridaniu  over  the  Po ;  taurino  vultu,  with  the  counte- 
nance of  a  bull,  and  boms ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  {quod 
fiumina  sunt  atrocia,  tU  tauri  /^  Festus ;  welpropter  impetus  et  mugi- 
tus  aquartan^  Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  25.  Sic  iauriformis 
vohiiur  Aujidus.)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met.  \v.pr.  MVum.  ii. 
33*  Claudian.  Cons.  Prob.  214.  &c.  The  sources  of  rivers  were 
particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivatecT with  religious 
ceremonies,  Senec.  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erected ;  as  to  Clituo^ 
nus,  Plin-  Ep.  viii.  8.  to  llissus,  Pausan.  i.  19.  small  pieces  of  money 
were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious  ;t 
and  no  pevson  was  allowed  to  swim  near  theliead  of  the  spring, 
because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was  suppoied  to  pollute  the 
consecrated  waters,  ibid.  4r  Tacit.  .Annal.  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat 
was  allowed  to  be  on  the  Idcus  Vadimonis^  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  20.  in 
which  were  several  floating  islands,  ibid  &  Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96. 
Sacrifices  were  also  oflfered  to  fountaias ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of 
Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  16.  whence  the  rivulet  Digentiajorobably  flowed, 
Ep.  i.  18.  104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  infer- 
nal regions,  MINOS,  Oktcus,  and  Rhadamanthus ;  CIHARON,  the 

*<ima  jonihim  tauri  edOant,  they  roared  like  buHofiks. 

f  Henee  orobably  proceeded  the  praetioe  of  espousing  the  Adriatic  sea  by  the  Itog» 
m  Venice,  by  tbroiviji|(  into  It  a  piece  of  laottiiy ;  a  oereflMiiy  instituled  by  the  Fepe. 
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jferryman  of  hell,  (Portitob,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  298.  Porthmeus, 
-eoSf  JwoentiL  iii.  260.)  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron^  and  extracted  from  each 
his  portarium  or  freight,  (naulrnn,)  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to 
Pluto;  hence  called,  Portitor  :  the  dog  CERBERUS,  a  three- 
headed  monster,  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  helL 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like;  as,  Piety,  Faiih^  Hope,  Ctmcordj  Fortuntf 
Fame^  &c.  Cic.  Jfat.  D.  \u  23.  even  vices  and  diseases,  Id.  Ugg» 
ii.  11.  Jfat.  D*  iii.  25.  Juvenal  i.  11 5.  and  und^r  the  emperors 
likewise  foreign  deities,  as,  his,  Onris,  AnObis,  of  the  Egyptians ; 
Lucan*  viii.  831.-— also  the  winds  and  the  tempests  ;  Eurua^  the 
east  wind  ;  Auster  or  JVotus^  the  south  wind  ;  Zephyrus^  the  west 
wind  \  Boreoi,  the  north  wmd ;  AJricue^  the  south-west ;  Carue^ 
the  north-west;  and  £OLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  lApari  islands,  hence  called  Ineulm  MoUa ;  AUR£| 
the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c.* 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods,  that  they  might  do  them 
good,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  hurt  them ;  as  Avenvncue 
and  RoUgw*  There  was  both  a  eood  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  the  for» 
mer  was  called  Djjovis,  {ajwafUh^)  or  iHemiterf  and  the  latter, 
Vejovis,  or  Vedi-us,  6e//.  v.  12.  But  Ovid  makes  Vyovis 
the  same  with  Jupiter parvisj  or  non  magmu.  Fast.  iii.  445.  &c. 

If.  MINISTRI SACRORVM,  the  MINISTERS  of  SACREfi 

THINGS. 

nr*HE  ministers  of  religion,  amon^  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 
-■■    distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.     (See  p.  Ill);     They 
were  usually  chosen   from   the  most  honourable   men   in   th^ 
state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  (omntum  dtarvm 
eacerdotts ;)  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity,  (tmt  aliqui 
numini  addiet%)»     Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  facere,  qxda  Ulie  jus  erat  sacra 
feciendi ;  velpotius  a  ponte  facienSo,  nam  eA  Us  sublidtis  est  foetus 
primum^  et  restitutu*  sape  dbi  ideo  sacra  et  vts  et  cis  Tiberim  fiant^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Uionys»  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  ky 
Numa,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  choseo  from  among  the  patri- 
cians ;  four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city  464,  when  four 

*  So  various  indeed  were  the  ebjeeti  of  Heatheo  worship,  that  ift  some  eonntrieff 
IMirticularly  in  Egypt,  they  offered  adoratioo  to  beasts,  birds,  hesbs,  and  hideoos  rep^ 
tifes,  aad  did  homage,  in  a  word,  to  almost  every  thing  but  the  tnie  God.  So  prone  n 
tiiv  human  heart  to  degeaerate  into  the  groiaest  and  moit  abwicd  idolatry. 

36 
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more  were  created  from  tbe  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  G.  Some  think  that 
originally  there  was  only  one  Pontifex  ;  as  no  more  arc  mentioned 
inLivy,  i.  30.  ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  Lip.  Ep. 
89.  They  were  divided  into  M ajores  and  Minobes,  Cic.  Ha- 
nujh  R.  6.  Lav.  xxii.  57.  Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla 
and  their  successors  to  have  been  called  minOreM  ;  and  the  8  old 
ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others 
think  the  majores  were  patricians,  and  the  minores  plebeians^ 
Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  certainly  existed 
before  tbe  time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib.  The  whole  number  of  the  Pontic 
fices  was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Dom.  12. 

The  Pontifices  judged  in  all  cases  relating  to  sacred  things ;  and^ 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  thev  prescribed  what  re- 
gulations they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  Diony- 
sius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  peo- 
>le,  ii.  73*  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations  ; 
or  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might 
oblige  them,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of 
their  office,  Dom.  45.  and  an  appeal  could  be  made  from  their  de- 
cree>  as  from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic  Mil.  13.  It 
is  certain^  however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dam.. 
1.  51.  Harusp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that 
the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Dumys.  ibid.  From  the  different 
parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them  M^oScdo^MAM,  M^ovoiftoi, 
Ai^otvXMii,  M^o^furfw,  Sacrorwrn  doctoreSy  administrator es^  cwtodes  et 
interpreteSf  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
Pantijices^  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionj/s.  ii.  73.  till  the 
year  650;  when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  tbe 
people,  Suel.  JYer.  2.  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12.  Sylla  abroga- 
ted this  \diWt  Ascon.  in.  Cic.  CacU.  3.  but  it  was  restored  by  Labie- 
nus,a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  jcxxvii. 
87.  Antony  again  transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  people 
to  the  priests,  uio.  xliv.^n.  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Ponttfex  M. 
irregularly,  ibid^furto  creatus^  Veil.  ii.  61.  In  confusione  nrum  ac 
tumuttUy  pontificatwn  maximum  intercepity  Liv.  Epit.  117.  Paosa 
once  more  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad 
Brut.  5.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to 
Augustus,  to  add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above 
the  usual  number  as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thence- 
forth verj  uncertain,  Dio,  Ii.  20.1iii.  17. 

The  chief  oTThe  Pontifices  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS, 
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i^qvdd  maxlmus  rerum,  qua  ad  sacrn^  tt  religionet  pertinent^  judex 
sitf  Festus :  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum^ 
Id.  ID  Ordo  Sacerdotum)  ;  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by 
Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other 
pvntifices  were  chosen  by  the  college,  Ltv.  xxv.  5.  commonly  from 
among  those  who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The 
first  plebeian  Pani^ex  M.  was  T.  Goruncanius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  PorUifix 
M.  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Iav.  i. 
20.  ix«  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  per- 
formed ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subject 
to  him,  IAd.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the 
city,  although  invested  with  consular  authority,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  /. 
xxxyii.  5.  TadU  AnnaL  iii.  58.  51.  and  fine  such  as  transgressed 
his  orders,  even  although  they  were  magistrates,  Ltr.  tfru/.  xl.  9. 
42.  Cic.  Pha.  xi.  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters, we  may  judge  from  this  ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Tremel« 
lius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  inju- 
rious  language  to  Lepidus,  the  PonUftx  M*  {Sacrorumfue  quam 
magistratuumjus  potentiusfidt)^  Liv.  Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Pontifices 
appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  re* 
«pects,  subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  P&ntifex  M.  to  take  care 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  417.  Gell.  \.  12.  Senec^ 
Ccmtf.  \.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected  th^ir  duty,  he  repri- 
manded, Liv*  iv.  44.  or  punished  them,  xxviii.  11.  sometimes,  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic.  Har,  reap.  7.  legg»  ii.  9. 
Liv.  viii.  \5,  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  PontifexM.  was  requisite  in  public  and  solemA 
religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or  the  like,  Liv. 
iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer.  Suet.  CI.  23«  or  dedicated 
a  temple,  Liv,  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his 
army,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x*  7.  28.  to  repeat  over  before  them,  the  form 
of  words  proper  to  be  used,  Uis  verba  praire^  v.  carmen  prcsfari)t 
ibid.  &:v.  41.  which  Seneca  cahs  PoNTiriG  ALB  cAftiiBN,  Contol.  ad 
Mare.  13.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  with- 
out hesitatbn,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1 3.  2.  He  attended  at  the  Comi* 
Ha  ;  especially  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate 
them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xt.  42.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments 
were  made,  Tacii.  Hist.  i.  15.  Oell.  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13. 
Plin.pan.  37.  At  these  the  other  pontifices  also  attended  :  hence 
the  eomitia  were  said  to  he  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apud  poniificesj  vel  pro  colUgio  pontificton,  in  presence  of, 
Hid.    Sidennia  pro  pontifice  suscipmcj  to  perform  the  due  sacred 
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rites  in  the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Ponitfex 
MaximnSf  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  mne  in  this  manner  was  also  said 
PonSiJicio  jure  fieri^  Cic.  Don).  14.  And  when  the  Potitifcx  M. 
pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in  their  prescince,  he  was  said 
PBO  coLLBGio  RESPONDERE,  Cic.  pro  'Dom»  53r  The  decision  of 
the  college  was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion*  He  how- 
ever was  bound  to  obey  it,  Ltv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three  ponft- 
ficei  determined  was  held  valid.  Id*  r€$p.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or 
'of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  thecommons,  was  requisite,  Ltv.  ix« 
46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing, 
(cy/us  eit  sumtna  poteatas  omnium  rertaUj  pic.  ibid.)  might  confer 
the  dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and 
force  the  PorUift9  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Flavius,  Lw»  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flamineg  and 
Rex  Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontificea^ 
Cic.  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have>bcenrmConed  of  the  same  college, 
ibid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontificts  to  judge  con- 
cerning marriages,  TaciU  AnnaL  i.  10.  Die.  xivii.  44. 

The  PofUifex  Maximus  and  bis  coflege  had  the  care  of  regula- 
ting the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet*  Jxd*  40.  Aug*  31. 
JIfacroft.  Sat.  i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES;  because  the 
days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning 
to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days 
wereySwIt,  and  what  nefastiy  fyc.  Festus  ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Im.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Fla- 
vins divulged  them,  {fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuii)^  Liv.  ix. 
46.  (See  p.  186.)  In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the 
names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv^  ix.  \  8. 
^yaler*  Max.  vi.  3.  Cic*  Sext*  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  tnu- 
meratiofastorumf  quasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12,  Tusc.  i.38.  Fasti 
memores^  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17.  4.  iv.  14.  4.  picti, 
variegatea  with  different  colours,  (hid.  Fast.  i.  11.  signanles  tem- 
poral Id.  657.  Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls  engraved  on  rouble,  in 
the  time  of  Constant! us,  the  son  of  Constantine,  as  it  is  thought, 
and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A«  D. 
1545,  are  called  Fasti  Consulares»  or  the  Capitoline  marbUs^ 
because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  AUxan^ 
der  Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence :  Thus 
on  the  Lupercaliay  it  was  marked  {adscriptum  est)  t^at  Antony 
had  offered  the  crown  to  Caesar »  Cic*  Phil*  ii.  34. — To  have  one's 
naine  thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Pasti^  was  reckoned  the 
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highest  honour,  Cic.  Ep*  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid^  *FasL  i.  9.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  i.  15.  (whence,  probably,  the  origin  of  canonization  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;)  as  it  was  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's 
name  erased  from  the  Fasii^  Cic.  Sai.  14,  Pis.  13.  Verr.  \u  53. 
is.  fin.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
festivals  for  the  whole  v^ar,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  1. 
(FASToaoM  libri  appellantur,  in  qu^u^  totius  anni  fit  dtscriptiOy 
Festus,  qyia  de  conndibtis  ti  regibui  tdiii  svnty  Isid.  vi.  8.)  The 
six  £rst  of  them  only  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pmtifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book,  (inalk^tn 
effertbat^  vel  poUus  referebat)^  and  to  expose  this  ^legister  in  an 
open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might  come  and  read  it ; 
{proponcbat  iabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  essei  vopulo  cognoscendiy; 
which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was 
slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius  and  Cinna«  These  records  were 
called  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ANNALESmoanmi,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12. 
GolL  iv.  5.  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Poniifex  Maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  P(mtifices  before  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commsntarh,  perished  most  of  them 
with  the  city,  Liv.  vi.  I.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  PoniifictB 
seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ;  but  several 
private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman  affairs; 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  styled  Annale^;  as 
Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  Cic.  ibid.  Ijiv.  i.  44.  55.  ii.  40.  x.  9.  37.  Sic. 
Diotys.  iv*  7*  15.  Gell.  i.  19.  Hortensius,  VtlL  ii.  16.  So  also 
Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (vico^M^^iata),  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  hit 
own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fam.  v. 
12.  Syll.  16.  Verr.  ▼.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  as  Julius  Cssar 
modesdy  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars,  Cic.  Brui. 
75.  Suet.  Cm.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xenophon^s  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates,  {oaukfmuumBtmkt^^  Memorabilia 
Socratis),  xiv.  3,  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thing  which 
a  person  wrote»  or  ordered  to  be  written,  as  a  memorandum  for 
himself  or  others,  qwe  commeminisse  opua  asetj  notes  to  help  the 
memory);  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver; 
Cic;  Brut*  44»  ^uinctilian.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30 ;  notes  taken  from 
the  discourse  or  book  of  another;  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  67.  or  any 
book  whatever,  in  which  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set 
4own:  Thus  Commentarii  regis  .Yuhub,  Liv.i.Sl.k  32.  Servii 
TidUi,  ib.  60.  Eumenis^  xh  11. 6.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Ccua- 
Tisj  Cic.  Att.  x;iv.  14.  TVtf/ow,  Plin.  Ep.  x*  106.  Hence,acoiiiifien^«- 
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riis^  a  clerk  or  secVetary,  Chrvier.  p.  89.  Caslius  io  writing  to  Cicero, 
calls  the  acta  publica^  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  Cohmbnta- 

RIUS  RKRUM  URBANARUMf  Cic^  Fom.  UU  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pantifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  resp*  7.  legg.  ii.  9;  but  their  sentence 
might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascan.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil,  12.  Liv. 
zxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  althouglf  possessed  of  so  great  a  power,  is  called 
by  Cicero,  frivatus,  CaU  u  %•  as  not  being  a  magistrate.  Bat 
some  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  is  here  applied  to  Scipio 
by  anticipation  ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  according 
to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  B,  Civ.  u 
p.  359*  and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private 
person,  Off.  u  22.  Livy  expressly  opposes  PorUifices  to  privatui^ 
v.  52. 

The  Pontificts  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  {toga prceiexta)^ 
Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid*  Alex.  Sev.  40.  and  a  woollen  cap,  (GaU* 
rttSj  pileus  vel  Tuiulusy  Festus  &  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  a  small  rod  (virgtda)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or 
tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  called  apsx,  Strv.  in  Virg^  JEn.  ii.  683* 
viii.  664.  x.  270.  often  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Liv.  vi*  41.  Cic.  legg. 
u  1.  thus,  irato  trimere  regum  apices^  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on 
the  head  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21*  19. 
09  for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests 
used  instead  of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv*  ibid.  Sulpicius 
Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having 
fallen  {aoex  prolapsus)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice, 
Valtr.  Max.  i.  1.  4.  Hence  aj96a;  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing; 
as  montis  apex^  Sil.  xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament ; 
as,  apex  senectutis  est  aucloriias^  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Liv.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62,  The  first  Pontifex  M. 
freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.4}.  618. 
Liv.  Epit.  59.  so  afterwards  Cassar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Ixix.  15.  on  which 
account,  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity,  while  Lepidas  w^s 
alive,  Siie(.  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  30.  and  Seneca, 
de  cZem.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency  ;  but  with  what  justice,  we 
may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus 
in  other  respects.  For  after  depriving  him  of  his  share  in*  the 
Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718.  Dio.  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a 
long  time  to  Circeji  under  custody,  Stic*.  16.  Dio.  ibid,  he  forced 
him  to  come  to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  730.  and  treated  him 
with  great  indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15.— After  the  death  of  Lepidas,  A. 
U.  741 .  Augustus  assumed  the  office  o{ Pontifex  Maximis,  ibid.  27. 
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Ovid*  Fast,  iii*  420*  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  successors,  and 
the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time  of  Gratian,  Zosim. 
iv.  36.  or  rather  of  Tbeodosius ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Grattan^ 
this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors, 
Dio  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.  \\\u  17« 
but  this  rule  was  soon  after  violated,  Capitolin,  in  Balbin.  8.  The 
Hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  establish- 
ed partly  on  the  model  of  the  Pontiftt  M*  and  the  college  of 
PoniificeSm 

The  PofUifex  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  {habitavii*  sc. 
m  sacra  rtVx,  domo  pvblica^  Suet.  Cses.  46,)  called  Reoia,  P/m.  Ep* 
iv.  11.  6.  {qudd  in  ea  sacra  a  rege  sacrificulo  erant  solita  tuurpari^ 
Festus ;  vel  qvdd  in  ea  rex  sacrificulus  habiiare  consuSsstt^  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn*  viii.  363.)  Thus  when  Augustus  became  Poniifex 
Maximus,  he  made  public  a  part  of  his  house  ;  and  gave  the  Reuia, 
(which  Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrorum)^  to  the  Vestal 
Virgins;  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio.  liv.  27.  whence 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Regia  NunuB^  the  palace 
of  Numa,  Ovid.  Tristt  iii.  1 .  30.  to  which  Horace  is  supposes  to  al- 
lude under  the  name  of  mo^umen^a  regis^  Od.  i.  2.  13.  and  Augus- 
tus, SutL  76. — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atriuai  of  Vesta,  OtAd. 
Fast,  vu  263^  called  atrium  rkgium»  Liv«  xxvi.  37*  Others  suppose 
it  different.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  rtgia 
mentioned  by  Festus  in  Equus  October;  in  which  was  the  sanc« 
tuary  of  Mars,  GelL  iv.  Q.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  96.  for  we  learn  from 
Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i,  e.  the  Andlia^  were  kept  at  th^  house 
of  Caesar,  as  being  Pont^ex  M.  xliv,  17.  Macrobius  says  tiiat  a 
ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  NendincR  or  mar- 
ket-day, by  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (Flamimca),  SaL  i.  16; 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and  even 
by  seeing  a  dead  body;  Senec.  consoh  ad  Marc.  15.  Dio.  liv.  28* 
35.  Ivi.  31.  as  was  an  augur,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  69.  So  the  high 
Priest  among  the  Jews,  Levft.  xxi.  11.  JSvcn  the  statue  of  Augus- 
tus was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be  vidated  by 
the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio.  Ix,  13.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that 
the  Pontifex  M.  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II,  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  PltUarch.  Q.  Rom.. 
72.  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly  from  the 
4ight», chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  {ex  avium  gestu  vel  garritu  et 
spectiane^  Festus),  and  also  from  other  appearances,  Cic.  Fam*  vi. 
6.  Horat.  Od*  iii.  27.  &c.  a  body  of  priests,  {amplissmi  $acerdoiii 
<;olleoium),  die.  Fam,  iii.  10*  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  Liv.  i.  36.  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  re- 
specting the  public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
without  consulting  them,  {nisi  autpicatdj  Liv.  i.  36.  vi«41.#M^ 
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auspidis,  Cic.  divin.  i.  2.  nisi  augurio  acto,  Id.  17*  ii.  36.  Varr* 
V.  6.  vel  captOf  Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  con- 
sequence, they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  dc.  div»  i.  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurityi  Cic.  divin^ 
ii.  3.  4.  Fam»  vi.6.  So  Augur  Apollo^  i,  e.  qui  augurio  praest^  the 
good  augury,  Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  32.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  376.  Auspex  de- 
noted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens,  (auspicia  vel 
omina)j  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated 
at  marriages,  Juvenal,  x.  336.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  PlatU»  Cas.  proL 
86.  Suet.  CL  26.  Lav*  xlii.  12.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom  of* 
consulting  the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  G'e.  Nat;  D* 
u  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii.  13.  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  per- 
formed, were  calle4  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cfc.  divin>  i.  16.  other* 
wise  Proxenetm^  conciliator es^  fta^tuivt*^^,  pronubi.  Hence  auspex  is 
put  for  a  favourer  or  director;  thus  Auspex  legis^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7. 
Auspices  cceptorum  operuMf  favourers,  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  20.  Diis  Aus- 
piciius,  unaer  the  direction  or  conduct  of,  Id.  iv.  45.  So  auspice 
musAy  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3.  13.    Teucro^  Od.  i.  7.  37. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are.commonly  used  promiscu- 
ously, Virg.  Mn.  i.  392.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds  ;  augurium^  from  any  omens  or 
prodigies  whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each 
of  these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg.  Mn*  iii.  89. 
499.  AuGURiuM  Salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  ask  safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21. 
Sud.  Aug.  31.  TaciL  Annal.  xii.  23.  Cir,.  div.  1.47.  The  omens 
were  also  called*  ostenta^  portenta^  monstraj  prodigiaf  (quia  osten-^ 
dunt^  portendunii  monstrant^  prcsdicunt)^  Cic.  div.  i.  42". 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Peesjc* 
NiA,  Festus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  37.  Div.  ii.  36.  from  the  beak«  of 
birds,  as  it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  Weapons,  kx  acumini- 
BU8,  a  kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans ;  aiid  anciendy  th^ir  youth  used  to  be  instructed  as  care- 
fiilly  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature, 
Iav.  ix.  36.  (ac.  legg.  ii.  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  1 2  states  of  Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic.  div.  i.  41  •  Va- 
lerius Maximus  says^  ten,  i.  1.  It  should  probably  be  in  both  au- 
thors, one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
saM  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  {auguriis  legere)  who 
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should  give  nafhe  to  the  new  city,  aod  who  should  govern  it  when 
built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine, 
as  places  to  make  theii^  observations,  (iempla  ad  tnaugurandum). 
Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  (augurium)  to  Re- 
mus ;  and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared, 
{nunciato  augurio,  or  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantato^  Divin,  i.  47* 
See  p.  96  &  yf.)  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Where- 
upon each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  #f 
Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen 
first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Throi^h  the 
keenness  of  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Re- 
mus fell.  The  common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romu- 
lus for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Lh»  1.  7. 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Dionys.  iii.  35. 
But  Dionvsius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  custom  was  obser- 
ved merely  for  form's  sake.  In' the  morning  of  the  day,  on  which 
those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about 
twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  unoer  the  open  mir,  attended 
by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left, 
which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thine  had  hap- 
pened. This  verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  suf- 
ficient, Dionys.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs^  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Romu« 
lus,  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as  the  Haruspi' 
ces,  Dionys.  ii.  i2.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid.  64.  A  fourth 
"was  added,  pi'obably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he  increased  the 
number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four  tribes,  Id.  iv.  34. 
Liv.  i.  13.  The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians,  till  A.  U.  454, 
when  five  plebeians  were  added,  Lio.  x.  9.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  fifteen,  Liv.  Ep.  Ixxxix.  They  were  at  firftt  chosen,  as 
the  other  priests,  by  the  Comiiia  Curiatih  Dionys.  ii.  64.  and  after- 
wards unoerwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontijicet^  Liv.  iii.  37. 
S^e  p.  283. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Collegii. 

The  augurs  enjoyea  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office, 
P/ifi.  Ep.  iv.  8*  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q.  Rom»  97.  they  were 

intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. The  laws  of  friendship 

were  anciently  observed  with  great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no 
one  was  admitted  into  their  number,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical 
to  any  of  the  college,  Ck.Fam.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opi- 
nions about  any  thing  in  the  college^  the  precedency  was  always 
given  to  age,  Cic.  Sen.  18. 

AiA  the  PimHfices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  so 
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the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  9.  They  derived 
tokens  (s^'ntf)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources;.  1st,  from  ap* 
pearances  io  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  2d,  from  the 
singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  482.  3d,  from  the  eating 
of  chickens,  4th,  from  quadrupeds,  and  dth,  from  uncommon  acci- 
dents, called  Dirm  v.  -a.— -The  birds,  which  gave  omens  by 
singing,  (oscines)  were  the  raven,  {corpus),  the  crow,  (comix), 
tiff  owl,  {noctuu  vel  bubo)^  the  cock,  {gallus  gallinaceus),  ^c.  Fts- 
ttts.  Plin.  X.  20.  8.  22*  29.  i.  42. — Those  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  (alites  pe/pRiEPfiTcs),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  t6.  Gdl. 
vi.  6*  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  361.  Cfc*  dio.  i.  47.  3<at.  D.  \u  64. 
—The  manner  in  which  chickens  fed,  (pulu).  CiV.  div,  ii.  31.  see 
p.  97.  was  much  attended  to  in  war ;  P/m.  x.  il^I,  «.  24*  Liv.  x. 
40.  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion 
signal  misfortunes :  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic 
war;  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens 
(fullarius)  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a 
bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  Then 
let  them  drink*  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  be  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Nat  1).  ii.  3.  div.  i.  16.  Ltv.  Ep.  xix. 
Valer,  Max.  u  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  See  Sta- 
tius,  Thtb*  iii.  502.  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  {Ornamtnta  auguralia^  Li  v.  x.  7.) 
were,  1.  a  kind  of  irobe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  wiih  purple, 
(virgata  vel  palmata,  a  irabibus  dicta),  according  to  Servius,  made 
of  purple  and  scarlet,  («x/>r<r/?i/rd  £/ corco  mistumy^  in  Virg.  En. 
vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Salii.  ii.  70. 
Tvho  describes  it  as  fastened  with  clasps,  ibid,  hence  bibaphum,  i.  e. 

?urpuram  bis  tinctam,  cogiiare,  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Ctc. 
*aifi.  ii.  16.  bibapho  vestircy  to  make  one,  Att.  ii.  9. 2.  A  cap 

of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  pontiAces,  ibid.— -3.  A  crook* 
ed  stafi*,  which  they  carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the 

Juarters  of  the  heavens,  (quo  regiones  ccbH  determinarent),  called 
iITUUS,  (bactJus  v.  -urn,  sine  nodo  aduncut,  Liv.  i.  18,  Incur- 
vum  et  ieviter  a  summo  inflexum  baciUum,  quod  ab  gu$  liiui,  qug 
eanituTf  similitudine  nomen  invenit,  Cic.  divin.  i.  17.  Virga  tirevisj 
in  parte  qua  robustior  est,  incurva,  GelL  v.  8.) 

Aa  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SERVABATde 
calo.v.  cmt(«i,Cic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan.  i.60l.  v. 
395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (  post  meduwi  naetem,  Gell. 
iii.  2.  media  nocttj  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  eiun  est  silkntidn,  Festus  :  noo 
te  siLENTio,  Ldn*  ix.  38.  viii.  23.  anerto  cce/<»,  it  aut  upertis  tai  Ueeett 
jucernu,  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  7f.  /<{  silentium  dicimus  in  auspicio,  quod 
cmni  vitio  caret,  Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Diony$.  ii.  5. 
The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  jlrx  or 
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TEMPLtJif,  Lm  i*  6*  vel  tabernaculum,  Ltr.  iv.  7.  Cic%  dvvm  ii.  d5« 
which  Plutarch  calls  (ap^^.  in  Marcell.  p.  300— *where  the  view  was 
open  on  all  sides;  and  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes 

1)ulled  down.     Having  £rst  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  so- 
emn  prayer,  (eppata,  plur.  Serv*  f^i^g-  Mn.  vi.  197.  whence  e^ 
fart  templum,  to  consecrate,  Ctc.  Att.  xiii.  42.  hinc  fana  nominata^ 

Sudd pontifices  in  sacrando  faii  smUfintmy  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat 
own  {uedem  cepit  in  solida  sella,)  with  his  head  covered,  {copUt 
velato)^  and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  ttirned  to  the 
east ;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right,  {partes 
dextra)^  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  lefi,  (Icevie).     Then  he 
determined  with  his /tfutw,  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to 
west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straight  forward,  {signun^ 
contrd  animo  Jinivit)^  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach: 
within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  observation,  Iav»  i. 
18.     This  space  was  also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo:  locus 
Wigurii  aiU  auBpicii  caus^  quibusdam  conceptis  verbis  Jinitui,  Varr. 
L.  L.  vi*  :2.  Donat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same 
description  with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur^  and  of  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  ii.  5.  so  Hyginus,  di  limit.     But  Var- 
ro  makes  the  augur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls  ^atv 
antica ;   consequently,  the  pars  sinistri   was   on    the   east,   and 
dextra   on  the  west :    That  on.  the  north  he  calls  posticaf   ibid» 
In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky;  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  1%  Epidm 
ii.  2.  I.  Serv.  in  Vxrg.  Xn.  ii.  693,  ix.  631.  Stat.  Tfub.  iii.  49B. 
Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Div.  ii.  35.  Oell.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trvtt.  i.  8.  49. 
Diont/s.  ii.  5.  but  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky  ; 
Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  SupA.  CL  7.  Vit.  9.  Chid.  Epist.   ii.   115. 
Trist.  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  au- 
gurs stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north ;  and  then  the  east,  which  , 
was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.     {Sinistmm,  quod  bonum 
sit,  nostri  nQminaveruntf  externi^  (sc.  Qraci)^  dextrum^  Cic.  div.  ii. 
36.)     Hence  dexter  is  often  put  (or felix  vel  faustusy  lucky  or  pro- 
pitious, V^irg.  Mn.  iv.  579.  viii,  302.  and  sinister  for  infelix,  infaur 
stus,  velfunesttis^  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  Plin.  Ep.  i. 
^.  vii.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.     Thunder  on  the  teft  was  a  good 
omen  for  every  thing  else,  but  holding  the  comitioi  Cic.  div.  ii.  18., 
35.     ThfLcroakingqf  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow 
(comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice  versd,  Cic.  div. 
i.  7.  &  J9.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the  Romans  was 
involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.     It  sectns  to  have  been  at  first  con- 
trived, and  afterwards  cultivated  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  {omina  captabant)  ako  fr6m  quadra- 
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peds  crossinia:  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place,  {Jii- 
venal,  \\\u  62.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  ^7.  Liv.  2x1.  »//•  xxii.  1.)  from 
sneezing,  {ex  si$rnvtatione)y  spilling  salt  on  the  table*  and  other 
accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  so.  signa^  or  Dir£, 
Cic,  de  divinaU  i.  16«  ii.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18.  Ortd.  Amwr^  i,  12.  These 
the  augurs  explained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated. 
When  they  did  so,  they  were  said  comfntniari^  Cic.  Antic.  2.  If 
the  omen  was  good,  the  phrase  was,  Imfetritum,  inauguratum 
EST,  Plaut.  Ann.  ii.  11.  and  hence  it  was  called  Auguriuni  trnpe- 
trativum  vel  optatum,  Sew.  in  YiTg.  Mn.  v.  190.  Many  curious 
instances  of  Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other 
things,  are  enumerated,  Piin.  2d.  2.  as  amongthe  Greeks,  Pausan. 
iv.  13. — Cassar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army, 
happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen  ;  but 
he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary  :  For, 
taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  /  take  possession  ofthee^  O 
Africa^  (Teneo  te,  Africa),  Dio.  i^n. fin.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots,  {sorlihus 
ducendisy  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  sorlibus  aquatis  ducuntur^ 
Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had  all  an  equal  chance 
of  coming  out  first,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii*  6.  35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind 
of  dice  {tali  v.  te»ser(B)  made  of  wood,  Platd.  Cas.  ii.  6.  32.  of  gold, 
Suet.  Tib.  1 4.  or  other  matter,  Plaut.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  iv* 
3.  Eliac.  V.  25.  with  certain  letters,  words  or  marks,  inscribed  on 
them,  Cic.  div.  ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn, 
ibid,  sometimes  filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  28.  &  33.  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div.  L 
34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  the 
throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing.  Suet.  Tib.  14. 
Propert,  iv.  9.  19,  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves, 
and  the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes 
ipsas  et  cetera,  qua  erant  ad  sortem,  i.  c.  ad  responsum  reddendum 
paratay  duturbavit  simian  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24. ;  but  also 
any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  {sortes  qua  vaticiiia- 
tionefundunturrquiz  oracula  verius  dicimus,)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  &  56. 
DictCB  per  carmina  sortes^  Horat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  56.  v.  \5. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  346.  vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  &,  381.  &c.  Thus 
ORA.CULUM  is  put  both  for  the  tempir,  Cic.  Font.  \o.  Ep.  qd  Brut. 
2.  and  the  answer  given  in  ir,  Cic  'liv  i.  1.  34.  t  51.  &c.  Taci- 
tus calls  by  the  name  of  SoWes  liiL  aianner  which  the  Germans  used 
to  form  r  Hijpctures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch  of  a 
tree  into  saiall  parts  or  slips  {in surculos)^  and  distinguishing  these 

*  The  spilKog  of  saU  h,  by  superflCitious  people  among  U9,  sUll  reckoned  a  bad  omen; 
tad  an eiccUent  pap(>r  %k  tioJSJ^id'itor  h  wriUen  to  decry  the  ahmrdity. 
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slips*  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at  random  {temere  acfortuMfJ 
on  a  white  cloth.     Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage  was  made  for  the 

f)ublic,  {si  publice  coniuleretHr)^  if  in  private,  the  master  oi  a  fami- 
y,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up 
each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  according  to  the 
mark  impressed  on  it,  Tacit,  de  mor.  Gi  10.  Of  prophetic  lots, 
those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic.  div.  ii.  41.  Suet.  Tib, 
63.  Domit*  15.  Stai.  Svlv.  1.  3.  80.  Livy  mentions  among  un- 
lucky omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been  diminished  in  their  bulk, 
(extenuata)  xxi.  62.  and  of  Falerii,  xxii.  1*  Omens  of  futurity 
were  also  taken  from  names,  Plaut*  Pers.  iv.  4.  73.  Bacch.  ii.  3. 
50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, were  called  Sortileoi  ;  Lucan.  ix.  581.  which  name  Isido- 
rus  applies  to  those  who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  form- 
ed conjectures  from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passagb  which 
happened  to  turn  up,  viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of 
the  SoRTES  ViRoiLiANA,  Homttica^  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses 
were  written  on  slips  of  pap<M',  {in  pUtaciis)^  and  being  thrown  into 
an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots  ;'^  whence x>f  these  it  was 
said,  Sors  exddiij  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14. — 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  AsTROLOoi,  Ctc.  divin.  i.  38. 39.  ii.  42.  Verr.  ii.  52.t  Ma- 
THBMATici,  Suet,  Jug.  94.  Tib.  Cah  57.  Tacit,  Hist.  i.  32.  Juvc" 
nal*  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Gknethli^ci,  G^e//.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  vel 

fenitura^  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which 
appened  to  be  then  rising,  {sidus  natalitiumy  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Ju« 
venal,  xiv.  248.  Suet.  Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  deter- 
mine his  future  fortune  :  called  also  Horoscopus  (ab  hord  inspicien* 
day)  thus,  Geminosj  horoscope^  varo  (for  vario)  producis  genio  ;  O 
natal  hour,  although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of 
different  dispositions,  Ptrs.  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  Aa- 
btre  imperatoriam  gentsinty  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at 
his  birth,  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Sutt.  Vesp.  \  4.  Dom.  10. 
Those  astrologers  were  also  called  Chaldjbi  or  Babylonii,  because 
they  came  originally  from  Clialdaea  or  Babylonia,  Strab.  xvi.  739. 
or  Meaopotamiay  i.  e.  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  Plin.  vi.  28.  Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldai- 
Mis  rationUms  eruditus,  skillfd  in  astrology,  Cic.  div.  ii.  47.  Ba- 
bylonica  doctrinay  astrology,  Lucrei.  v.  726. — nee  Bab^lonios  ten- 
idris  numBTos^  and  do  not  try  astrological  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not 

*  The  nte  of  the  lot  ia  doubtful  cases,  however  abused  or  misapplied  in  aDcieot  or 
modern  times,  is  warranted  by  divine  authority,  Lev.  xvi.  8. 9.  10.  Joth.  i.  6.  1  5am. 
xiv.  41.  Pt.  xvi.  8.  Prw.  xvi.  iS.  AeU.  i.  26.  kc, 

t  When  mention  is  made  in  the  classic  authors,  of  the  MathemoHa  being  banished 
from  Rome  or  from  Italy,  these  jugglers,  and  not  real  mathematicians,  are  always 
intended. 
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eonsuk  an  astrologer;  /f oral.  Od.  u  ll.  the^e  used  to  have  a 
haokf  {Ephemiriif  v.  plur«  -ide#.)  in  which  the  rising  and  setting, 
the  conjanction,  and  other  appearances  of  the  stars,  were  calcula- 
ted, oome  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  trivial 
afiairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin.  29,  1  •  which 
Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  {Phryx  Augur^ 
ei  Indus^)  skilled  in  astronomy  {oitrorum  mundiqut  perUiLs)^  was 
cbnsuhed  by  the  rich  y*  the  poor  applied  to  common  ibrtunetel- 
lers,t  (sortiugi  vel  divini^)  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximus^ 
ibid*  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace ya//ax,  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

}  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams,  were 
called,  Conjeetaret;  by  apparent  inspiration,  halidlit  y*  divini, 
vate$f  V.  vaiicinatoresj  &c. 

§  Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  {tnelancholicii  cardidci^  et 
phrenetici)f  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  fu- 
ture events,  Cic»  div.  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various  other 
names;  CERRITI  or  CttUi,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  !2.  144.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  278.  because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her 
worshippers  of  their  reason,  .ATon.  i.  213.  also  Lahvati,  Larvarum 

fUni,  i.  e.  furiosi  et  mente  moti^  queui  Larvis  tt  aperiris  extertiiif 
'estus.  Plaut*  Men.  v.  4.  2.  and  Lympuatici,  or  iymphad,  Virg. 
£n.  vii.  377.  Liv.  vii.  17.  (a  nymphis  in  furorem  acii.  pvfi^d^apttm^ 
Varro  L*  L.  vi.  5.  gui  speciem  quandam  e  fonte^  id  tsi  e^giwn 
nymphn  viderint,  Festus),  because  the  nymphs  made  those  who 

*  The  thepherds  who  wctched  their  flocla  by  n\(^U  io  order  to  Koard  them  froa 
the  wild  beutif  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Babylon  and  Eisypt,  having  been  long  habhm- 
ted  to  observe  the  stars,  as  goides  in  their  jdarnc-yings,  were  the  first  stodents  of  ihif 
•rl,  as  well  ■•  of  astronomy.  The  principles  ijitpherieal  trigonomelrrf  were  afterwanii 
applied  lothistul^ect:  it  has  been  deemed  a  valuable  branch  of  science;  maoy  Irm- 
tises  have  been  written  on  it,  and  men  of  sense  and  leariiinfc  seduced  by  its  mnciful 
lltttstona '  The  eventual  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  predictions,  were  soppoeed  te 
atamp  it  with  infallibility ;  though  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  belief  in  Hs  truth 
and  certainty,  than  the  deluded  vagaries  of  a  heated  imagination  The  poet  DrtdsHi 
among  others,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  th'is  pretended  science.  It  n  now 
almost  unknown  and  forgotten. 


f  In  our  own  day,  fortunetdlera  aie  no  rarity.    They  draw  their  presaees 

the  configuration  of  the  lines  on  the  bandi  ahd  face  ;  and  from  cutting  and  sbudliAg  of 
cards,  or  eiamininsthe  arounds  on  the  edge  and  boitum  of  a  teacup :  and  eotwitb- 
aUndiag  the  absurdity  of  the  pmctice,  these  impostors  have  plenty  of  eafv*'^^*'^^* 
So  eager  is  the  human  miod  to  piy  into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

t  Of  draamers  also,  abondanoe  are  to  l>e  found  in  our  own  times ;  and  ia  some  in- 
itances,  among  a  class  of  people,  from  whose  opportnnities  and  naderstanding  ira 
Bight  look  for  an  aiemption  from  these  foltiee.*  There  are  some  lew  eho,  wbopro> 
lead  to  foreknow  naniagat  and  fooerals ;  but  these  persons  gpnerally  are  wise  •mimA 
to  conceal  their  prescience,  till  the  event  has  taken  place. 

§  The  sallies  of  lAMOiies  have  in  all  ages  been  attributed,  or  compared  to  in^iiim- 
tioB.  Sorpiisa,  tenderness  and  sympathy  have  no  doubt  a  ooosideraUe  share  Ha 
oriflnatiog  thbaenliaMBt 

The  sane  motives  may  contribute  to  produoa  the  veaecatioa  paid  to  iba  GmSra 
aMiigthaji(ps,andtoAKetelBiMM.  ^ 
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3aw  them  mad,  Ovid.  Ep.  iv^  49.  Isidore  makes  h/mphaiicu$  the 
same  with  one  seized  fwhh  the  hydrophobia^  {qui  aquam  timeat, 
4fdfopofio(),  X.  litera  L.  Ravor  li/mphaticusj  a  panic  fear,  Liv.  x*  !28* 
Senec.  kp.  i3.  Nummi  auri  lifrnphatid^  burning  in  the  pocket,  as 
eag'T  t()  ^  f  out,  or  to  be  S()ent,  Plaut.  Pan.  i«  2«  132.  Mens  lym* 
phuta  Marosftico^  intoxicated,  Horat:  Od.  i*  37.  14.  As  hellebore 
was  used  in  curing  those  who  w^re  mad,  hence  ellehorostiS  for  m- 
sanusj  Plaiit.  Rud*  iv.  3.  H7«  Those  transported  with  religious 
enthusiasm  were  called  Panatici,  JuvenaL  iu  113.  iv*  123*  Cic. 
divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60*  from  fanum,  a  /an,  because  it  was  conse* 
crated  by  a  set  form  of  worU,  (fando,)  Pestus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
?• — or  from  Fadnus,  (qui  primus  fani  conditorfuit)^  Serv*  in*  Virg. 
G.  1.  10.  From  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring 
under  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers 
LUNATIC!. 

liARUSFICES,  ab  harugS,  i.  e.  ab  hostia.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 
iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  n  victi  "t>,  aut  txtis  victimarum  in  ara  inspi- 
ciendis);  called  aUo  Extispicbs,  Ctc.  div.  ii.  11.  J^on.  u  53*  who 
examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed, 
and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futurity ;  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  456. 
also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  atttending  the 
sacrifice;  as  if  the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance, 
stood  there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These 
were  favourable  signs*  The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  6. 
iii*  186*  Lucan.  i.  609.  &c*  Th«iy  also  explained  prodigies,  Ctc.  C<U* 
iii.  8*  Di».  i*  3.  SutU  Jiug»  29.  P/«n.  vii.3*  Their  office  resembled 
that  of  the.  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable : 
hence,  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of  them,  into 
the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  order,  Fam. 
▼i.  1 8*  Their  art  was  called  Hauspicina,  v*  haruspicum  disciplinay 
Cic*  div.  i.  2*  41.  and  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  b^en  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Cic.  div.  ii.  23*  Ovid.  Met. 
zv*  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Censorin.  ntU.  d.  4*  and  whence  Haruspic^s 
were  often  sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Ctc.  Cat.  iii* 
8*  Lucan.  i.  584*  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They  sometimes  came  from 
the  east;  thus  Armenius  vel  Comagenus  haruspexy  Juvenal,  vi.  549^ 
Females  also  practised  this  art,  (  Vruspicjb)  Phut.  Mil.  Glor»  iii*  I. 
99*  The  college  of  the  Haruspices  was  instituted  by  Romulus, 
Diantfs.  ii*  22.  Of  what  number  it  consi$>ted  is  uncertain.  Their 
chief  was  called  Summus  Haruspex,  Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did  , 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Ctc*  JV*a^  D.  i.  26.  Divin. 
ii.  24.  their  art  was  so  ridiculous;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are 
recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv.  xxv.  1 6.  Sallusl. 
Jug.  63.  TacU.  Hist,  u  27.  Suet.  Galb.  19.  Suet.  Cas.  8K  Dio. 
zliv.  28. 
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HI.  QUINDECEMVIRI  tacrU  fadundis ;  these  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books ;  inspected  them  by  the  appointn^ent  of  the 
senate  in  dangerous  junctures ;  and  performG<I  ne  sacrifice  s  wbi^h 
they  enjoined.  It  belonged  lo  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the 
aecuiar  games^  Harat,  at  Carm*  sac.  72*  Tacit.   AnnaL  ii.  11,  vi. 

12.  and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio.  liv.  i9.  They, are  said  to  bare 
been  instituted  on  the  foUowice  occasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amalthsea,  from  a  foreign  country,  is 
said  to  have  come,  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Aishing  to  sell  lune 
books  of  Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles.  Bui  upon  Tarquia's 
refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and 
burnt  three  of  them.  Rf  turning  soon  after,  she  demanded  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon  being  ridiculed  by 
the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she  went  and  burnt  other  three ; 
iand  coming  back,  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  three  which 
remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  kin^^s 
presence,  i.  1 9.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  tne 
woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They,  regretting  the  loss 
of  the  books,  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king  to  give 
the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having  delivered  the 
books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared; 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  LactanL  i.  6.  GelL 
i.  19.  Fliny  says  she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved  one, 
Plin.  xiii.  13.  s.  37.  Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books, 
called  LiBRi  Sibyllina,  ibid,  or  vBftsus,  Horat.  Carm.  sac  5.  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  49.  to  two  men  {Duumviri)  of  illustrious  birth;  Dionys. 
ibid,  one  of  whom,  called  Atillius,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  or  Tullius,  Vcder. 
Maximus^  i.  1.  13.  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaith- 
ful to  his  trust,  bj  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack, 
{in  culeum  tn^tit),  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid,  the  punishment 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  25.  In  the  year 
387,  ten  men  {decsAyiri)  were  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  five 
patricians,  and  five  pliebeians;  lAti.  vi.  37.  42.  afterwards  fifteen, 
as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Strv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  73.  Julius  Csesar 
made  them  sixteen,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pontijices^  Dio.  liv.  1 9.  See  Lex  Domitia. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  Magister  Collegii,  Plin.  xxviii*  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public  danger 
or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  inspect  {adire,  inspicere  v.  consider e)  ihem^  Liv.  iii.  10.  v. 

13.  vii.  27*  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  xii.  21. 
They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But  the  Capitol  bems  burnt  in  the  Marsic 
war,  the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U«  670. 
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Whereupon  ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  collect  the  ora- 
ftles  of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  JltmaL  y'u  12.  For  there  were  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Pausan. 
X.  12.  Lactantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6,  i£lian,  four, 
xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  three  Sibyls  near  the 
Rostra  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10*  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of 
Cums,  (SiBTLLA  CuMJiA,)  whom  £neas  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted ;  called  by  Virgil  Dtiphdbe^  Rn.  vi«  36.  98.  from  her  age, 
longavOf  321.  vivaxj  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104*  and  the  Sibyl  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a  city  of  Ionia,  TErtthrjea  Sibylla),  Cic*  divm*  i.  18.  who 
used  to  utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  12.  &c.  the  verses,  how* 
ever,  were  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  Joined  toge- 
ther made  some  sense ;  hence  called  Acrostichis,  or  m  the  plural 
acrostichidea,  Utc^ofix'H)*  Dionjfs.  iv.  69^  Christian  writers  often 
quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of  Christianity ;  as  Lactan- 
tius, i.  6.  ii.  11.  12.  iv.  6.  but  these  appear  to  have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Qtdnduem" 
viri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having  burnt  all 
other  prophetic  books,  fatidici  /tin,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  above 
2000)  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  (fandis  auratisj  under  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  Stut.  Aug.  31.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.yu  69.  Sic.  hav- 
ing first  caused  the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a 
flew  copy  of  them,  because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age, 
Dio.  liv.  17. 

The  Quindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  th^  city.  Their  priest- 
hood was  for  life,  Dionys.  iv.  63.  They  were  properly  the  priests 
of  Apollo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen  tripod, 
{cortina  vel  tr^ina^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  £n.  iii.  332.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.  as 
being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suei.  Aw.  52.  Similar  to  that  on  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat,  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed 
stool  or  table,  (mensa),  ibid.  360 ;  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet 
and  a  covering,  properly  called  Co'rltna,  (os^^ms),  which  also  signi* 
fies  a  large  rounu  cauldron,  Plin.  xxxv.  II.  tf.  41.  Varr.  L.  L. 
\u  3.  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  f^irg.  JEn^ 
vi.  347.  iii.  92.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  635.  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  t.  8 :  hence 
tripodas  sentire,  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  Mn.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  presents 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg.  JEn. 
V.  110.  Horai.  Od.  iv.  8.  3.  Jfep.  Paus.  1.  Ovid.  H^r.  iii.  32. 
iSue^*  Aug.  52.  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  c<»ns. 

38 
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IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  ^ptJofitim,  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasU 
at  gataes,  processions,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  detree  feasts  to  the 

J^ods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter,  {fspyk' 
urn  JoW'i  V.  -t),  auring  the  public  games,  (/iK/orum  tamS^^  Liv. 
XXV.  ^.xxvii.  SS.xxix.  38.  ^n.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4.  xxxii.  7.  These 
sacred  entertainments  became  so  numerous,  that  the  Pontifices 
could  no  longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which  account*  this  order  of 
priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their  assistants.  They  were  first 
created  A.  U.  551.  three  in  number,  (Triumviri  Epulones,)  Liv. 
xxxiii.  44.  Cic.  OraU  iii.  19.  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga 
prcstextay  2iS  die  Pontifices,  ibid.  In  the  sing.  Triumvir  Rpulo, 
Id.  xl.  42.  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought 
by  Sylla,  Gell.  i.  13.  sing.  Seftemvir^ue  Epvlis  festis^  Lucan.  i. 
603.  If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in 
the  public  games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  (affer^ant)  to  the  Pan- 
^^ces ;  by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  some- 
times celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Harusp.  ]0.  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred 
feasts  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  ;  hence,  Cftnaponr 
Hficumy  v.  ponttficahi^  et  augurales^  lor  sumptuous  entertainments, 
Hofai.  Od.  ii.  14.  38.  Macrob.  Sat.  W.  9. 

The  PaniiAceis  Augures^  Septemviri  Eptdonet,  and  Quindecem" 
virif  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  {tnaa^if  U^mowm,  Dio. 

Ijii.  I.    SacerdcUs    SUMMORUM    COLLBGIORUM,    Suet.    Aug,    101.) 

When  divine  honours  were  decreed  tu  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a 
fifth  college  was  added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Col* 
LEOiuM  SoDALiUM  AuousTALiuM,  Tacit.  Annol.  iii.  64.  Dio.  Ivi. 
46.  Iviii.  13.  So  Flavialidx  coUegiumt  the  priests  of  Titus  and 
Vespasian,  Suet.  Dom.  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was 
applied  not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv.  xxxvi« 
9.  but  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the 
Consuls,  Liv.  x.  22.  34*  Prsetors,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30.  Quaestors^ 
Suet.  Claud.  24.  Tril^dunes,  Cic.  Dom.  1 8.  also  to  any  body  of 
merchants,  Liv.  ii.  37.  or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  t.  Plin.  Ep>  x. 
42.  to  those  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  lAv.  v.  50.  52.  even  to  an  as- 
semblage of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic.  Dova.  28.  or  slaves,  Cic. 
post.  red.  in  Sen.  13.  Sext.  25.  Pis.  4.  ^ 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and  Oiiindecem^ 
viri^  Julius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  and  to  the  Septemviri, 
three,  Id.  xlii.  fin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  grant- 
ed to  Augustus,  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary 
members  as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by 
the  succeeding  emperors ;  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges 
was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  30.  liii.  1 7.  ^hey  seem, 
hoiMnFer,  to  have  retained  their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls 
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himself  Qtdndeeemvirali  sacerdotio  prcBditus,  Ann.  xu  11*  and  Flioj 
mentions  a  Sbptemvir  Epolonum,  Ep.  ii.  II • 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
femily  («s  tnt  o^9<  m/yyivtiat)  should  not  enjoy  the  same  prie$thood| 
DtQ.  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  dis- 
regarded. 

The  other^fraternitiesof  priests  were  less  considerable,  although 
composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  offer- 
ed  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  (tU  ^ryzfrugesfer" 
reni)f  Varr.  iv.  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  AmbarvaKoj  because 
the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields,  (arvaambiebat^  ter  circumi* 
bat  hoitiafrugesj  Virg.  G.  i.  346.)  Hence  they  were  said,  offros 
lustrare^  Id.  Eel.  v.  7d.  et  purgarcy  TibulK  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  anathe 
victim  was  called  Hostia  aiibarvalis,  Festus  Macrob.  So^.  iii*  5* 
attended  with  a  crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples, 
bound  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the 
praises  of  Ceres;  to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted! 
with  milk  and  wine,  (cut  tu  lactefavos^  i.  e.  mel,  tt  miii  dilue  Bac- 
ch6f  Virg.  G.  i.  544.)  These  sacred  rites  were  performed  before 
they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid,  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romu* 
lus  in  honour  of  bis  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  13  sons,  and 
when  one  of ^  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  l)er,  offered  to  supply, 
bis  place,  and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Featbss 
Arvalrs.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued  even  in  capti- 
vity and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn, 
(corona  ^incea)^  and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples^ 
{inftUa  alba)f  Gell.  vi.  17.  Plio.  xviii.  2. 

iNFULJB  eranifilamenia  lanea^  quihuB  sacerdotes  eiho$H4B,  templa^iue 
vdabantuTj  Festus.  The  infida  were  broad  woollen  bandages  tied 
with  ribands,  (vt^to),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  iEn.  x.  638.  Ovid.  Pont, 
iii.  2.  74.  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Verr^ 
iv.  50.  Lucan.  v^  142.  but  also  by  suppliants,  Cos*  B*  C  ii.  13. 
Iao.  xxiv.  30.  XXV.  25.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  thepublic  sacred 
rites  in  each  cvrta,  30  in  number.  See  p.  17.  HeraMs  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also 
called  CuRiONES,  Plin.  Ep*  iv.  7.  Martial.  Praf.  ii.  Plautus  calls 
a  lean  lamb  curiOj  u  e.  qm  curd  macetj  which  is  lean  with  care^ 
Aul.  iii.  6.  27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  FetiaUs,  sacred  persons  employed  in  dtj-* 
claring  war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Pmalisi,  who 
took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  FATRATUS,  {qmd  jusju^ 
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randmnpro  totopopulo  patrabat,  i.  e,  pfcMtabat  vel  peragebaU)  Liv. 
i.  34«  The  Feciaks  {collegium Jf'eciidiumy  Liv.  zxx^i.  3.)  were  in- 
stituted by  Numa  Pompilius,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i. 
21.  ii.  72.  from  the  Greeks  :  they  arc  supposed  to  have  been  20 
in  number,  t^arr.  apud  Non.  xii.  43.  They  judged  concerning 
every  thing  which  related  to  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the 
making  of  treaties ;  ibid.  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  9.  the  forms  thev  used 
were  instituted  by  Ancus ;  Ltv.  u  32.  They  were  sent  to  the  ene- 
my to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects,  (clarigatdm,  i.  e.  re»  rap- 
fu8y  dare  repititvmf)  they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreath- 
ed round  their  temples,  vervain,  (verbenay)  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii.  120. 
vel  verbetmcay  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs,  {sagmma  v. 
herbtBpurtB^)  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  capitoI,  with 
the  earth*  in  which  it  grew,  {gramen  ex  arce  cum  sua  terra  emdtum  ;) 
hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Verbenarius,  Plin.  xxli.  3. 
xxxi  9.  s.  09.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  of  them 
carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike 
the  animal  which  was  sacrificed,  (privos  lapides  silicesj  privtisque 
verbenas.)  Liv.  xxz.  43. 
'  4.  SODALES  Titii  vel  Titienses,  priests  appointed  by  Titus 
Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or  by  Komulus 
in  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit.  Jlnnal.  i.  54.  Hist.  ii.  96.  in 
imitation  of  whom,  the  priests,  instituted  to  Augustus  after  his 
death,  were  called  Sodales,  ibid.  Suet.  Claud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

5.  REX  Sacrorumy  vel  Rex  sacrificuluSy  a  priest  appointed  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the 
kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform ;  an  ofSce  of  small  im- 
portance, and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  all  the  other 
priests  were,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Diont/s.  iv%  74.  v.  I'.  Before  a  person 
was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other 
office  he  bore,  Uv.  xl.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Regina,'  Macrob. 
Sat.  1.  15.  and  his  house  anciently  Reoia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii* 
363. 

The  PRIESTS  of  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

npUE  priests  of  particular  cods  were  called  FLAMINES,  fipom  a 
•■■  cap  or  fillet  (a//o  vel/n£o),  which  they  wore  on  their  head, 
Farr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.    The  chief  of  these  were, 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinguished 
by  a  lictor,  sMa  curviiSy  and  toga  pratexta^  Liv.  i.  20.  and  had  a 
right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  II. 
Flamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars ;  QUIRINAL1S,  of  Ro- 
mulus, izcl  These  three  were  always  chosen  firom  the  patricianSy 
Gc«  Dom^  14.— They  were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  u  30. 
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Dumys.  \u  64.  wh6  had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Flcmien  DialiSj  Liv.  i.  20.  They  were 
afterwards  created  by  the  people,  GeU.  xv.  27.  when  they 
were  said  to  be  eleetif  designatij  creati  vel  desttnatiy  Veil.  ii.  43. 
Suet  Jul.  1.  and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office 
by  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cic.  Phil*  ii.  34.  BnU.  U  SwL 
Col*  12.  Liv.  zxz.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vu  9.  3.  when  they  were  said 
maugurari,  prodif  vel  capi,  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil.  10.  17.  The  Pontifex 
M»  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the  people,  of  whom 
they  chose  one,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  16* 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  Ljena,  Cic.  Brut*  14. 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  togaf  hence  called  by> 
Festus  duplex  amictusj  and  a  conical  cap,  called  afbx,  Lucan  u  604. 
Lanigero»que  apices,  Virg.  Mn*  viii.  664.  Although  not  PontificeSf 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  CXc.  naru$p.  6.  Dam* 
9.  Other  Flamines  were  afterwards  created,  called  Minorss,  who 
might  be  plebeians,  Festusj  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmen ta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Ctc.  Brut.  14.  The  emperors"  also,  after  their  con- 
sccration,  had-  each  of  them  their  Flamines,  and  likewise  colleges 
of  piiests,  who  were  called  sodales,  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus,  Flahbv 
CjESARis,  Suet.  Jul.  74.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Dio.  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity,  (m axikjb 
JUgnatumis  inter  xv.  flamines^  Festus,)  but  subjected  to  many  re- 
strictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  horseback,  Fesi.  Si  PUn» 
xxxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit. 
Jtnnal.  iii.  58.  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  and  several  others 
enumerated,  GelL  x.  15.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  39.  43.  107.  108.  &c. 
His  wife  (Flaminica,)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions. 
ibid.  &  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226.  but  she  could 
not  be  divorced,  and  if  she  died,  the  ftamen  resigned  his  office, 
Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  rites 
without  her  assistance,  ibid. 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  {incisis  venis,  superfusoque  altarUms  sanguine^)  Cicero  says 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Orat.  iii.  3*  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Cinna, 
A.  U.  666.  Flof.  iii.  21.  f^ell.  ii.  22.  there  was  no  JSJamen  Dialis, 
for  72  years,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  lAb. 
36.  but  seems  not  consistent,  ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  ftmc- 
tion  were  performed  by  the  Pontifices;  till  Augustus  made  Servius 
Malugtnensis,  Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tcu^.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius 
Caesar  had  indeed  been  elected  {destinatm.  Suet.  1.  creatus,  Veil.  ii. 
43.)  to  that  office  at  17  (penepuer,  ibid.)  but  not  havuig  been  in- 
augurated, was  soon  after  deprived  of  it  b]r  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted  by 
Numa ;  so  called,  because  on  ^lemn  occasions  they  used  to  go 
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through  the  city  daacing,  (o  saltu  namina  ducuni,  Ovid.  Fast.  lit. 
Sd7«  ixstdtanies  Salii,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  663.  a  saitando,  quodfacere 
in  comitio  in  sacris  quotannis  solei^  et  debet^tj  Varr.  iv.  15.)  dreat 
in  an  embroidered  tunic,  (iimicdy  pictA),  bound  with  a  brazen  belt, 
and  a  toga  praUxta  or  trabea;  having  on  their  bead  a  cap  rising 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (apex,  w^fiaata,)  with 
a  sword  by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the 
like  ;  and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  AncUidj  or  shields  of  Mars,  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  TO.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  Salius  Imto 
portat  AncUia  collo^  i.  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the 
Sn/ti,  {saltus  SAtiARis),  to  that  of  fullers  of  cioth,  {saltus  Fullo- 
Nius),  Ep*  15.  They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol,  through  the  Forum 
and  other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing,  as  they  tvent^  sacred 
songs,  (per  urbem  ibant  canentes  carmina  cvtn  tripudm  solennique 
sallatu^  Liv,  i.  20.  Herat.  Od.  i.  36.  19,  iv»  1.  28.)  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Numa,  {Saliare  Numm  carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii. 
1 .  86.  Tacitt  Annal.  ii.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could 
hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ^id.  scarcely  by  the  priests 
themselves,  QuinctUian.^  i.  6.  40.  Fcstus  calls  these  rerses  Axa- 
MENTA?  vel  A$samenta. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of  March, 
in  commemoration  of  the  time,  when  the  ^acrcd  shield  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  They  resem- 
bled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Curitesy  from  Crete, 
where  that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pyrriche,  had  its  origin ; 
whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  the 
poets,  by  the  CureUs,  who,  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupi- 
ter in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  bis  being  dis- 
covered by  Saturn  his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of 
their  arms  and  cymbals,  Dionys.  ii.  70*  vii.  73*  Hygin.  139.  It 
was  certainly  common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Horner^ 
//•  vi.  V.  494.  Sirab.  x.  4t>r.  ir  468.  fn. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salit,  unless  a 
native  of  the  place,  and  freebom,  whos^  father  and  mother  were 
alive.  Lucan  calls  them  led  a  jwotntus  patrida^  because  chosen  from 
that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Sa/tt,  after  finishing  their  procession,  bad 
a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for  them,  Sm%.  Claud.  33  ^ 
hence  Saliarks  iapei^  costly  dishes,  Horat*  Od*  i.  37.  2.  Epxdari 
Saliarem  in  modumy  to  feast  luxuriously,  Cic*  AtU  v.  9,  Their  chief 
was  called  Prjssul,  (i.  e.  qm  ante  alios  salii);  who  seems  to  have 
gone  foremost  in  the  procession,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  26.  ii.  66 ;  iheir 
principal  musician,  Vates  ;  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Ma- 
oister;  Capitolitu  inAntomn,  vhHos.  4.  According  to  Dtonysius, 
iii.  3-2.  Tullus  Hostilius  addeu  twelve  other  Sain,  who  were  called 
AooN ALES,  -frwM,  oT  ColUnif  from  having  their  chapej  on  the  Collree 
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hill.     Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine 
hill;  hence  for  the  sake  of  distinction  they  were  called  PALiiTiNi,\ 
Id.  ii.  79. 

III.  LUPERCIy  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a /tipo)  from  a 
wolfy  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep,  Serpen  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place  where  he 
was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal^  and  his  festival  Lupercalia^ 
which  was  celebrated  in  February  ;  at  which  time  the  Luptrci  ran 
up  and  dawn  the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goat-skins 
round  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  Uie  same  in  their  bands,  with 
which  they  struck  those  whom  they  met;  particularly  married 
women,  wno  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  polific,  Ovid* 
Fast.  ii.  427.  &  445. 

There  were  three  companies  {sodalitaUs)  of  Lvperd ;  two  an^ 
cient,  called  Fabiani  and  QuiNTiLiAM,(a  Fabio  et  Quintilio pra- 
positii  mt,  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julii,  instituted  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony ;  and  therefore,  in 
that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia^  although  consul,  he 
went  almost  naked  into  the  forum  Jwium^  attended  by  his  lictors, 
and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  (nundtu  concionatus 
ei^),  Cic«  Phil.  ii.  34,  &  43.  from  the  nostra,  he,  according  to 
concert,  as  it  is  believed,  presented  a  crown  to  Cassar,  who  was 
sitting  there  in  a  golden  chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
golden  diadem,  which  had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the 
whoje  senate  and  people,  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to 
put  the  crown  oc  his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  Iwing, 
and  declaring  thit  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  Lio.  xlv.  3K  &4K  xlvi«5.  But  Caesar  perceiving 
the  strongest  maiks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alon«  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the  crown 
to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god.  Suet.  Qbs.  79.  Cic.  PhU. 
iii.  5.  v.  14.  liii.  8.  U.  19.  Dio.  xlvu  19.  Veil.  ii.  56.  Plutarch. 
Cas.  p.  7 36.  Jinton.  p.  92 K  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  496.  It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Kino. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii,  279.  Liv.  \. 
1^;  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time 
of  Anastasius,  who  died,  A.  D.  618. 

IV.  FOTITII  andPINARII,  the  priests  of  Hercules,  instituted 
by  Evander,  lAv.  i.  7.  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  S70.  when  he  built  an  altar 
to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero  had  slain  Cacus,  Liv. 
i.  7.  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Her- 
cules himself,  Cic.  Dom.  5d.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn*  viii.  969.  being 
then  two  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.    The  Pinarii 
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happening  to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice^  after  the  entrails  were 
eaten  up,  {extis  adesisj)  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules 
never  after  permitted  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibiA  4r  Ditmys.  u  40.  So 
that  they  only  acted  as  assistants,  in  performing  the  sacred  rites ; 
{Et  damus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacrU  Virg.  ibid.)  The  Po- 
titii^  being  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the  sacri- 
fices of  Hercules,  for  many  ages ;  (Antistites  tacri  ejus  fueruni, 
Liv.  ibid.  Primmque  Potitius  auctoTf  Virg.  ibid.)  till  by  the  autho- 
rity or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated 
their  ministry  to  purDlic  slaves,  their  whole  race,  (genus  omne,  v. 
Gens,  Potitiorum)^  consisting  of  12/ami/tiB,  became  extinct,  within 
a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appius  lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says 
Livy,  against  making  innovations  in  religion,  {fuod  dimovendis 
statu  suo  sacris  religionemfacerepossetf)  ix.  29. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  Q^bele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so 
called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  themselves, 
Festus  ;  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Herodian.  1.11.  Omd*  FasU 
iv.  361.  {genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  culiris  lapxdm  vel  5a0it4  test&f 
with  knives  of  stone  or  Samian  brick),  Juvenal  ii  116.  vl.  513. 
Marital,  iii.  81.  3.  Plin.  xi.  49.  s.  1 09.  xxxv.  12.3,46.  in  imita- 
tion of  Atys.  -yiSf  Attis^  -idis^  v.  Attiny  -inis,  Ovid.  Fast  iv.  223,  &c» 
Met.  X.  104.  Arnob.  called  also  Curetes,  Lucre*,  ii.  629.  Cort- 
BANTES,  Horat.  Od.  i.  16.  8.  their  chief  ARCRiaALLUS,  Serv.in 
Virg.  ix.  116.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extraction, 
DUmys.  ii.  19.  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with 
the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  hea4s,  beating  their 
breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  {tibix  Berenmthia  v.  buxi)f 
making  a  great  noise  with  dnims  and  cymbals,  norat.  Od.  i.  16. 
7.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their  arms,  and  ut- 
tering dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Senec.  Med.  804. 
During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  verntl  equinox,  (viii. 
Kai.  April.)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  they  washed  with  certain  solemni- 
ties the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  tnd  all  her  sacred 
things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Ovid.  Fast.,  iv. 
337.  They  annually  went  round  the  villages,  asking  alms,  (stipem 
emendicanies),  ibid.  350.  Pont.  i.  ].  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.  which  all 
other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Ctc.  legg.  ii.  9.  16.  ^  All  the 
circumstances  relating  to  Cybsle  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically 
detailed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  181. 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  ex- 
pression, Juvetiat.  ii*  1 10.     Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  14. 

VIRGINES  VESTALES,  (ila^«£i^  'Ej-tofc^,)  Virgins  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  Liv.  i. 
20 :  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  vestal,  ibid. 
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3.  originally  from  Troy,  Virg^  Xn.  \u  296.  firsMnstitatedatRome 
by  Nuilia>  Lit.  ibid,  four  in  number,  Dionj/s.  ii.  64.  &  65 :  two 
were  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Id.  iil.  67,  or  by  Servius  Tul- 
KoSy  PltUarch.  in  Mana^  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever 
after,  Dionys.  ibid*  Feslus  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the, kings,  Dianys.  ibid. 
and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pantifex  Maximus  ;  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected 
from  among  the  people,  twenty  ^irls  above  six,  and  below  sixteen 
year»  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite 
in  all  priests,  Sacbrdos  integer  sit,  Senee.  controv.  iv.  2.  Plw 
iarck.  Q.  Mom.  73.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and  . 
free-born  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  '  Then  the 
Pontifex  M.  went  apd  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her 
parents,  as  a  captive  in  war  {manu prehensam  a^parente  veluti  bello 
captam  abdtieebai)^  addressing  her  thus,  Te,  Amata,  capio;  that 
being,  according  to  A.  GelRus,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was 
chosen  a  Vestal:  Hence  Capere  Virginem  VestaUm,  to  choose ; 
which  word  was  also  applied  to  the  Flamtn  Dialis^  to  the  Ponii- 
fices  and  augurs,  QtU.  i,  12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting 
lots  was  not  necessary.  The  Pontifew  M.  might  choose  any  one 
be  thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requi- 
site qualifications,  (cwua  ratio  haberi  potset)^  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii. 
86  If  none  offered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was 
used,  SueL  Attg.  31  • 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for 
the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught 
the  younger  virgins.  State,  de  vit.  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  They 
were  all  ssldf  prasidere  sacris,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  ut  assidum  tempti  - 
Antistites,  v.  -^oj,  Liv,  i.  20.  The  oldest  {Festalium  vetustissima, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32,  was  called  Maxima,  Suet.  Jul.  83.  17  m^taSivowray 
Dio.  liv.  24.)  After  thirty  years  service  they  might  leave  the  tem- 
ple and  marry ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  dfone,  and  always 
reckdned  ominous,  Dionys.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — 1 .  to  keep  the  sacred  fire 
always  burning,  FJor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  iqszm  togi  pubxici 
SCM piTBRNUBff,  Cie,  Ugg.  ii.  8.  whence  .SEtemmqiAe  Vesta  oblitusp 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  1 1 .  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately, 
Liv.  xxviit.  3t  'j  and  whoever  anowed  it  to  go  out  wan  scourged, 
Ofayn*  cadebatur)  by  the  Pontifex  M.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6.  Dionys. 
^  ii.  67.  (nuda  quidem^  sed  obscuro  loca  et  velo  meJKo  interposito)^ 
Plutarch.  Num.  p.  67.  or  by  his  order,  Liv.  xxviii,  11.  This  ac- 
cident was  always  esteemed  unlucky^  and  expiated  by  offering 
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extraordioary  sacrifices,  {hostiis  majoribus  procurari,)  ibid.  The 
fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  March ;  that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning 

of  the  ye^r J  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12*  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  143. 2.  to  keep  ^ 

the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Lit.  xxvi.  27.  v.  52.  supposed  t4» 
have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix.  994.  or  the  Penates  of  the 
Roman  people,  Tacii.  Ann.  xv.  41.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  called  by  Dio 
ta  Ufa;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to 
the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vestalis  Maxima  alone ;  Lucan.  ibid. 
&  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.  sometimes  removed  from  the  temple  of 
Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the 
city,  Dio.  xlii.  31 ;  or  in  case  of  fire;  lib.  24.  It  was  rescued  by 
Metellus  the  Pontifex  M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames^  A.  if, 
512.  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.  and 
consequently  of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  corUr.  iv.  2 ;  for  which  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.  and  other 
honours  conferred  on  him,  See  p.  31. And  3.  to  perform  con- 
stantly the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec.  de  prov.  5.  Their 
prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great  influence  with 
the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  Horat.  Od.  u  2.  28.  In 
their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god  Fastlnus  to  guard  them 
from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple : 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  {infulw^  fsfmata,  Dionys.  ii. 
67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribands,  (vittcs)^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the 
Vestalis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata,  sacerdos,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and 
simply  ViTTATA,  Juventd.  iv.  10.  their  head  dresa,  suffibulum, 
FestuSf  is  described  by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When 
first  chosen  their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or 
lote-tree  in  the  city,  Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered 
their  fasces^  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  show  them  respect,  Sen. 
contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least 
after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Senec.  contr.  i.  2. 
Plutarch  says  always,  in  Nwna.  They  rode  in  a  chariot,  {carpento^ 
V.  pilento),  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  42.  sat 'in  a  distinguished  place  at  the 
spectacles,  Id.  iv.  1 6.  Suet.  Jlvg.  44.  were  net  forced  to  swear,  Oell. 
X.  15.  unless  they  inclined.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other 
but  Vesta,  Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although 
under  age :  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or 
guardian,  as  other  women,  Gell.  tou/.     They-could  free  a  criming 
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from  punishmentf  if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch*  in  J^uma  p 
and  their  interposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic*  FonU  17. 
Jlgr.  ti.  36.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  32.  SuH.  Jul  I.  Tib,  2.  Vit.  16.  Tadt. 
Bist.  iii.  8r.  They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet. 
Aug.  31.  They  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and 
the  most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  <Suet.  Jul. 
83.  Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons,  who 
had  three  children,  Dio.  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to 
leave  the  Atbium  Vbsta,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the  tern* 
pie,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Reoi a  parva  Numj:  ;  if  not  a  part 
of  it»  Ovid.  Triit.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.  where  the  virgins  lived, 
they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  venerable  .matron,  Plin. 
E^.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried  and 
sentenced  by  the  Pontificesf  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  so* 
lemnities,  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sceleratus,  near  the  Por- 
ta  CoUinay  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ; 
which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived 
by  Tarquinitis  Priscus,  Dionys.  iii*  67.  The  commission  of  this 
crime  was  thought  to  forebode  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  ' 
and  therefore  was  always  expiated  by  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
Liv.viii.  15.  xiv,  xxii*  57.  Ixiii.  Dionys.  \.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix. 
40.  Dio.  fragm.  91.  92.  Plutarch  :  Q.  Ram.  83*  Ascon*  in  Mil. 
12.  Suet.  Dam.  8.  Flin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  The  sus- 
pected virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
cleared,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1.  5.     lAv.  xxix.  14.  Plin.  vii.  3S. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests.  Con- 
cerning their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  Very  much  in  the 
dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magistrates. 
When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he  set  apart 
what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  for 
the  support  of  temples,  Dionys.  ii.  7.  So  Livy  informs  us,  that 
Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and  sacrifices, 
provided  a  fund  for  de(i^ying  these  expenses,  {unde  in  eos  sumptujs 
pecuniae  erogaretur^)  ii  20.  but  appointed  a  puolic  stipend  (stipend 
dium  de publico  8tatuit)y  to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dion 
nysius,  speaking  of  Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were 
n^ligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that 
office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a 
law  that  two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue, 
without  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  should 
be  chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  ^ria  or 
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parish  for  life ;  being  exempted  by  age  from  military  service,  and 
by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of  the  city,  ii«  21.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In  after  ages  the  priests 
claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  Pontijicts  and  augurs 
for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last,  however,  the  questors 
wanting  money  for  public  exigencies,  forced  them,  after  appealing 
in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  iip  their  arrears,  {amnorum^  per  quo9^ 
nan  dederent^  stipendiwn  exaeium  est^)  Liv.  xxxiii*  42.  s.  44.  Au- 
gustus  increased  both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  (cohhoda)  of 
the  priests ;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Stie^  •^Mg*  31.  as 
he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates ; 
Dio.  lii«  23.  25.  liii.  15.  whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  money  (sala* 
rium)  being  ^iven  to  those  who  were  disappointed  of  a  province, 
Jd.  78.  22.  xhii.  4.  Ixxviii.  22.  Tacit.  Affric.  42.  But  we  read  of 
no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  me  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts,  Suti.  Vui.  IB.  Digest*  and  for  others,  Suet.  THb.  46*  Jier. 
10.  When  Tbeodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  warship 
at  Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public 
money  for  ^orifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from 
the  temples,  y.  38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision 
was  naade,  in  'whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  tnose  who 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps, 
was  the  chief  rewsjxl  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only 
occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above  de* 
siring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life 
of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.  which  some  apply  to  thb  subject; 
although  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  priests  of  a  particular 
temple ;  Pantificeg  roboraviif  sc.  Aurelianutj  i.  e.  he  endowed  the 
chief  priests  with  salaries;  decrevit  etiam  emoltanenta  ministrisj 
and  granted  certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior 
priests,  who  took  care  of  die  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later 
writers  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  atUistUes  or  chief 
priests,  the  aacerdotes  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  nUnUtri  or  mean- 
est  priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auciorutos  in  tertia  jura  mmisirosj 
V.  350.  but  they  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  only  into 
two  classes,  the  Pontificts  or  Sacerdotes^  and  the  wiiwUiri;  as 
in  Vopiscus  -,  So  m  Ug,  14.  Cod.  Thtodos,  de  pagan,  iocrif. 
et  tempHs. 

SERVAJfTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

npHE  priests  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  assist  in  per- 
-"-  forming  sacred  rites  :  but  those  who  had  fio  children  procured 
free-bom  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  the  girk  till  they  were  married.  These  were  called 
Camilli  and  Camlla,  Dionys.  ii.  24. 
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Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  c&Ued  £DiTuf  or 
JEdUumni;  Gell.  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar 
and  slew  them»  Popje  ;  VkUmarii  and  Vultrarii ;  to  whom  in  par- 
ticular, the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly  applied,  OmJ. 
Fatt.  i.  319.  iv.  637.  MtU  ii.  717.  Virg.  G.  ill.  488.  Juvmal.  xii. 
14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  FlamntB  in  sacred  rites  were  call- 
ed Flamivii  ;  and  the  girls,  Flahinia,  Festus.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  of  musicians,  TUncmet^  Tubtcinti^  Ftdtcines^  &c» 
Iav.  12.  30. 

III.    The  PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED  THIJ^GS. 

• 

nnHE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
-*-  temples,  Tbmpla,  (fanaj  delubra,  sacrariay  ctdes  sacrm),  and 
consecrated  by  the  augurs :  hence  called  Augusta.  A  temple 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Auj^ustus,  and  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods,  was  called  PanHuon^  Dio.  liii.  27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacellum  or  JEdictda.  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship,  was 
called  Lucus,  a  grove,  P/tn-  xii.  6.  Plaui.  Amph.  v.  I.  49.  The 
gods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains  f  hence  E$8t 
tods  superoi  tesiatur  silva,  Lucan.  ix.  593. 

The  w(««hip  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  fwayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Vakr.  Max.  i.  1.  Hence 
the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  {verba  €t  incanta- 
men^a  carmmtim),  Plin.  xxviii.  3.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  34.  When  in 
tloubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they 
used  to  say,  Quis^uis  ss.  Flout.  Rud.  i.  4.  37.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  577. 
Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed 
to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity,  PlatU.  Mo$t.  iii.  U  137.  Apv^ 
Uij  de  deo  Socratis.  In  the  day-time,  the  gods  were  thought  to 
remain  for  the  most  part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth 
daring  the  night,  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plaut.  Rud*  Prol. 
8*     The  stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered, 
{capite  veUio  vel  &perto)  looking  towards  the  cast ;  a  priest  pro- 
nounced the  words  before  them,  {verba  prtBibat)  ,*  they  frequently 
touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  turning 
themselves  round  in  a  circle,  {in  fp/rum  se  convertebant),  Li  v.  v.  21. 
towards  the  right,  Plaut.  Cure,  u  1 .  70.  sometimes  put  their  right 
band  to  their  moudi,  {dtxtram  ori  admovtbofU  ;  whence  aioraitio\ 
and  also  proslrated  themselves  oh  the  ground,  iftoomAebainl  oris 
advolnii). 
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'  The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer  up 
vows.  (VOVERE,  votafacerti  suscipere^  conciperey  nuncuparcj  Sic.) 
They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi  votiviy  sacrifices, 
gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c.  Also^what  was 
called  VER  SACRUM,  that  [s,  all  the  cattle  which  were  ^produced 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  9. 10.  xzxiv. 
44.  in  this  vow  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festtu  in 
Mamertini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tab- 
lets, to  seal  them  up,  {obsignare)^  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the 
knees' of  the  images  of  the  gods;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  mercy ;  Hence  Genua  ineerare  deorumj  Juvenal*  x.  d5. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted, 
the  vows  were  said  *valere^  es»t  rata^  &c.  but  if  not,  cadtrtj  esse 
irritay  Sic. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus  ;  and  when 
he  obtained  his  wish,  {voii  compos^  voti  damnatus^  bound  to  make 
good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Mucrob.  Sat.  iii.  2.  vel  voto^ 
Virg.  Eel.  v.  80.  Hence  damnabis  iu  quoqus  volts,  i.  e.  obUgabis 
ad  voia  soloenda^  shall  bind  men  to  perfoim  their  vows  by  granting 
what  they  prayecl  for,  Virg.  ibid^  reddere  vel  solvere  voiay  to  per- 
form. Pars  prttdfz  debita^  Liv.  dcbiti  vel  mertii  honores,  meriia  do^ 
na.  Sic.  A  vowed  feast  (epulum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctum, 
Plaut.  Rud.  y.  3.  63.  from  poUucere  to  consecrate,  Id.  Stick,  i.  3« 
80.  hence  pottucibUitercmuire,  to  feast  sumptuously, /c{.  Most.  i.  K 
23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  goas,  used  to  lie  (inctjAare) 
in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  responses  in  their 
sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic.  divin.  i.  43.  The  sick  in  parti- 
cular did  so  in  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  !•  61.  iu 
2.  10.  &c.  •  * 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  {tabula  votiva)  representing 
the  circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virp.  xii.  768.  Ho- 
rat.  Od.  i.  5.  Cic.  M'at.  D.  iii.  37,  So  soldiers,  when  discharged, 
used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  their  swordte  to 
Hercules,  HoraU  Ep.  i.  1.4.  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work, 
the  fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  >2.  A  person 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by 
^^gging,  and  for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  show  a  pic- 
ture of  his  misfortunes,  Juvenal,  xiv.  301.  Phadr.  iv.  21.  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  sk>rm,  express- 
ed  his    resentment    aorainRt  Npntnnp.   Kv  nrv1i»pinfr   tliAfr   hift   itnAor» 


1  nanxsgivings  {gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made  to  the 
sods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.    It  was. 
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however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to 
send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis,  (Ultrix /acmortim  tm/n'o- 
ftiMf  ^^^Of^^o^^^  PRjEMiATRix,  MarcelHn.  xiv.  II.)  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  Ldv.  xlv*  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged 
an  alms  of  the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him, 
{ciVDam  manum  asses  porrigentibus  prabeiUf)  Suet.  Aug.^  91.  Dio. 
liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples;  Liv.  iii*  63.  and  what  was  called  a  LEG- 
TISTERNIUM,  when  couches  were  spread  {lecti  vel  pvlvinaria 
stemshaniwr)^  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast;  and  their  images 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,, 
jfd  omnux  ptf/otfiaria  sacri/icatum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  supplicatio  decreta 
est^  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10.  This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts 
had  never  been  conferred  on  any  other  person,  without  laying 
aside  his  robe  of  peace,  (togcUus^)  Dio.  37.  36.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii. 
6.  &  10.  The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6. 
xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  danger,  or 
piiblic  distress ;  when  the  women  prostrating  themselves  on  the. 
ground,  sometimes  swept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Jfjiv.  iii.  7* 
The  Lectistemium  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence, 
A.  U.  356.  Liv.  V,  13. 

It  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  sacrifices  should  come 
chaste  and  pure ;  that  they  should  bathe  themselves ;  be  dressed 
in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  which 
was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped. 
'Sometimes  also  they  put  on  the  earb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always 
made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  {hostim  vel  vic- 
iivfUEt  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  {de- 
cora et  Integra  vel  intactcsy  never  yoked  in  the  plough),  ibid.  i.  83. 
and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or  herd,  approved  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk,  Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they 
were  called  egreguB^  eximice^  lectcs.  They  were  adorned  with  fiU. 
lets  and  ribbands,  {infidis  et  viitiSy)  Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns ;  and 
their  horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popa,  with  their  clothes 
tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  (^t  succincti  erant  et  ad  Uia 
nudi'i  Suet.  Calig.  32.)  the  animal,  was  led  by  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
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omen.    For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose  before 
the  altar ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Ck.  J^in*  i.  45.  ^See  p.  177, 
a  salted  cake,  mola  ialsa^  velfruges  saUa^  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  133.  Far 
€t  mica  salis^  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e.  Far  tostumj  camminutumj  et  $ah 
mistum,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt),  was  sprinkled  {inspergeba' 
tur)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  ft-ankiocense  and  wine  poured 
between  its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself, 
and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  hiih,  which  was 
called  LIBATIO,  Serv-  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  57.  &c.  and  thus  the  vic- 
tim was  said  este  macta^  u  e.  rmgis  aucia :  Hence  immolare  eimac- 
tare  J  to  sacrifice ;  for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad 
omen,  as,  ccsderej  jugviart^  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest 
hairs  between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire;  which  was 
called  LiBAMiNA  prima,  Virg*  JEn*  vi.  346. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cuUrarinSt  with  an  axe  or  a  mall» 
{malleo)j  Suet.  Calig.  32,  by  the  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  ask- 
e'J  thus,  AaoNE  ?  Ovid.  FasL  u  333.  and  the  priest  answered.  Hoc 
AGE ;  Suet.  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was  stabbed  (jugtdabatur)  with 
knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  (exceptus)  m  goblets,  was 
poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Some* 
times  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called  Holocaustum,  {ex  dxo$  toius^  et 
wu(a  uro)j  Virg.  vi.  25.  but  usually  onlv  a j>art ;  and  what  remain- 
ed  was  divided  between  the  priest  and  the  person  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  (gui  sacra  v.  sacrificium  facibbat,  v.  sacris  operabatur, 
Virg.  G.  1.  3931  Tacii.  AnnaL  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up 
the  animal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said  proseeare 
exta^  Liv.  v.  21.  Plant.  Poen.  ii.  1.  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided 
were  called  Prosicije  or  Prosegta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vl.  163. 
These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks; 
whence  Dionysius  concludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek  extracf> 
tion,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  {exia  consuUbarU),  Virg. 
iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable  {si  exta  bona  essent)j 
they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to 
have  pacified  the  gods,  {diis  lit&ise);  if  not,  («»  exta  non  bona  vel 
prava  et  tristia  e8^ent\  another  victim  was  offered  up,  {sacrificium 
instaurnbatur^  vel  viciima  sticcedanea  mactabatur),  and  sometimes 
several,  Cic.  de  divin,  ii.  36.  38.  Suet.  Cess.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Sen. 
in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  give 
the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity;  hence  termed  CAPUT  EX- 
TORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divided  into  twoparU,  call- 
ed pars  FAMiLi ARis,  ZTiApars  hostilis  vel  vmniei.  From  the  former, 
they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves ;  and  bom 
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the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts 
had  what  was  called  CAPUT,  Uv.  viii.  9.  Ctc*  divin.  i'u  12.  Lti* 
can.  u  62  !•  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distin- 

fiished  by  the  name  of  fibres  ;  thus,  In  imaAbrA^  Suet.  Aug.  95. 
cce  videt  eapiti  fibrarwn  increscere  molem  AUerius  capitis^  Lucan. 
i.  627.  En  capita  paribus  bina  consurgunt  tons,  Senec.  (EJip,  356. 
CaptU  jecinoris  duplex,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.  i.  e.  two  4obes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -la 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls  aucttjm  injecinore,  xzvii.  26. 
s.  28.  A  liver  without  this  protuberance,  (jecur  sine  capUe),  or 
cut  oflp,  {caput  jecinoris  cc^sum),  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen  ; 
{nihil  tristius),  Cic.  divin.  i.^52.  ii.  13.  &;  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.  or  when 
the  heart  of  the  victim  could  not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was 
known,  that  an  animal  could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic*  divin* 
ii.  16.  yet  it  was  believed  soqdetimes  |p  be  wanting;  as  happened 
to  Caesar,  a  little  before  his  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  oh  that 
day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple 
robe,  iitct.  i.  52.  Valer.  Max.  u  6.  13,  whereupon  the  Harus|)ex 
Spurinna  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  ibid*  et  Suet. 
/ti/.  81.  The  principal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,  ffissum 
jecoris  famHiare  et  vitale),  was  likewise  particularly  attended  to, 
Cic.  Nat.  J),  iii.  6.  Divin.  i.  10.  ii.  13.  14.  as  also  its  fibres  or 
parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid.  <Sr  Virg.  G.  i.  484.  ^n.  iv.  6. 
X.  176. 

After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  the  parts,  which 
fell  to  the. gods,  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frankincense, 
and  burnt  {adolebantur  vel  cremabantur)  on  the  altar.  The  entrails 
were  said,  Diis  dari,  rsddij  etporricij  {quasi  porrigi,  ye\parrojac%)y 
when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars,  {cian  aris  veiflammis  impo- 
nerentur)f  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Dii  Marinii  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence, 
if  any  thine  unluckily  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what 
he  had  resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  cassa 
(sc«  extp)  et  porrecia,  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and 
Dursing  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolu- 
tion ana  executing  it,  Cic.  Att.  v.  18.* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest,  having  washed  his 
hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and  then 
the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  Ilicet,  oi  ire 
licet.  ' 

*  The  proTerb,  aotl^gous  to  this  in  En^Uht  is  expressed  tfaas :  betutsn  the  etqt  and 
the  /^.^£d. 
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After  the  sacrifice  follpwed  a  feast,  (EptJoB  saerificales),  whicb^ 
in  public  sacrifices,  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  SepUmtiri 
t^nihn^.  la  prirate  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  offered  them, 
feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends ;  sacra 
tufire  stuxm  (partem)  :  pars  ei^t  data  cetera  tnensii,  Ov.  IMet.  1 2.  1 54. 

On  tertaio  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribu- 
tion of  raw  flesh  used  id  be  made  to  the  people,  called  Viscera- 
Tio,  Liv*  vU'u  92.  xxxix»  46*  xli.  38.  Cic*  ()ff.  ii.  16.  Suet,  Ccej. 
38.  For  mCKra  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  whatever  is 
under  the  hide !  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones  and  the 
skin,  Strv.  inVifg.  JEtu  i.  211.  iii.  62-2.  vi.  253.  Suet.  Vitdl.  13. 

The  sa4[^t'ifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from  those 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chic  fly 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,*  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  4  46. 
in  the  country  of  the  Fali^ci^^Ovtcf.  Pont.  iv.  8.  41.  their  neck  was 
bent  upwardly  (sursum  njlectebatur),  the  knife  was  applied  from 
ab  )ve,  {impoMbatur)^  ancf  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or 
oau^ht  in  cupst  The  victims  offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were 
blacR  ;  they  were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  (pronm) ; 
the  knife  was  applied  from  below,  {iupponebatur)^  and  the  blood 
was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Tnose  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  g<ids,  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  D>ade  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  oat 
of  the  cup,  (fundendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed  with  the  palms 
of  their  bands  raised  lO  heaven  :  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
fernal gO'ls  Were  clothed  in  black  ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with 
water,  mide  libations  by  turning  the  hand,  (1nveA«£Ki>o,  ita  u$ 
mfintciM  Hnistram  pdrttm  tersA  patera  c<mvefttreiur)^^n(\  threw  the 
c«p  into  the  fire  5  iServ.  iii  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their 
palms  turned  downwards,  and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
Cic.  Tiiac.  Q.  ii.  2^. 

Sacrifices  wcie  of  different  kinds  ;  some  were  stated  {ttat4i  et  so* 
Imnnid),  others  occasional,  (fortuita  et  ix  accidenii  ndta),  as,  thoi«c 
called  txpxAtory^  for  averting  bad  omens,  {ad  partenta  vel  prtdigia 
proturanda^  expianda  et  averienda  vel  avetri^canda),  making  atone- 
ment for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  piagulahia,  «d  crimak  tsopiandutn), 
and  the  lik^. 

Huma'h  iacrificfes  Were  also  offeii^d  among  the  Romans. — By  an 
McieAt  law  ol  Romuhis,  which  D.onysius  calls,  wofun  ^odotfi^f,  Ltx 


« It  fi|n)ear8,«rd)k  Mn.  Pi&tlK\'§  fraVels^  thMtlite  mttte  alidkttal^irdi  oBlhis  rtv<er«r» 
still  wAi<«-   Clitumniu  is  ■  river  in  Umbritt. 
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proditioniSf  ii.  10.  persons  ^ui%  of  certain  crimes,  as  tr«achf*ry  or 
6cdition,  were  devoted  to  Flut^and  the  infernal  gods,  and  there- 
fore  any  one  might  slay  them  Hfith  impunity.     In  after  times,  a  con- 
sul, dictator,  or  praetor,  might  Uevote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one 
of  the  legion,  {ex  legtone  Romany,  called  Svripta^  because  perhaps 
the  soldiers  not  included  in  the  leeion,  the  Vtlitei^  Subitariiy  Tu- 
mu/iuartt,  &c.  were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  vic- 
tim, (piactdunh  i*  c*  in  piacuttUH^  hostiam  ccedere),  Liv.  viii.  10.*  in 
the  first  ages  of  ttie  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
offered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  of 
the  city  667.  Chat  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ; 
nt  homo  immolartturj  Plm*  xxx.  u  s»8,     Mankind,  says  PlinV)  are 
under  inexpr^essible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishing  so 
horrid  a  practice,  {qui  susiulere  monstra^  in  quibus  hominem  occtder^ 
religio  sissimum  erat^  mandi  vero  etiam  saluberrimumB)  I  bicJ.     We 
read  however  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with  the  usual 
solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  Pontifices  and  Flamen  of 
Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  708.  Dio.  xliii.  24. 
Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by 
Pliny  respected  only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  al- 
luded to,  Horat.  Epod.  5.   Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  An- 
tonius  to  a  surrenaer  at  Pcrusia,  ordered  400  senators  and  equiteSf 
who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  at  the  altar 
of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dio.  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  300,  Aug.  15.    To  this  savage  action 
.Seneca  alludes,  <ief  C/em.  i.  ll.     In  like  manner,  Sex.  rompeius 
threw  into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to 
Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  48.     Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death, 
even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Cjc. 
Vat.  14.  H^Mra/.  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  lor  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Altarc, 
an  altar :  Alta«ia  {ab  altitudine)  tantum  diis  superi^  consecraban- 
tur  ;  ARjfi  et  diis  superis  et  inferis^  Serv.  in  Virg.  £cL  v.  66;  £n. 
ii.  b\b.  In  the  phrase,  Pro  arts  et/ocis^  ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in 
the  impluviwn  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Fenates  were  wor- 
shipped ;  and  focus,  for  the  hearth  in  the  arritm  or  hall,  where  the 
Lares  were  worshipped,  Gc.  Dam.  40.  41.  Dejot.  3.  SexL  42.  Phil. 
ii.  30.  Sallusi.  Cat.  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  the  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  Cas.  B.  C.  \i\.  105. 
universally  revered,  Pausan.  z.  32. 


*  TJm  Christuin  religioo,  wheresoever  disseminated*  has  brought  the  practice  of  bo- 
man  sacrifices  into  utter  detestation.  The  one  BacriliGa  upon  tho  Crgu  has  abolished 
the  rite  in  all  its  formsi  and  that  forever. 
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Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  ver^ 
BENA,  u  e.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  120.  Ed.  viii.  65. 
D(mat.  Ter.  iv.  4.  5.  Horat.  Od.  iv,  11.7:  adorned  with  flowers, 
Ovid.  Trisl.  iii.  13.  15.  Stat.  Theb.  8.  298.  St/.  16.  309.  and 
bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6.  6.  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  45». 
therefore  called  nexa  torques^  i.  e.  caronfSj  Id.  G.  iv.  276. 

*  Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asyltan  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  JVqi.  Paw.  4.  Ctc.  Nat.'D.  iii. 
10.  Q.  Rose.  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2. 43.  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kings, 
i.  50%  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  t)f  their  masters,  Terent. 
Heaut.  V.  2.  22.  Plata.  Rud.  iii.  4.  1 8.  Most.  v.  i.  45.  to  insolvent 
debtors  and  criminals.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned 
impious  to  touch  them,  dc.  Tusc.  i.  36.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  349.  ii.  513. 
550.  and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Ctc.  Dom.  41 .  but 
sometimes  they  put  fire  and  cumbustible  materials  around  the 
place,  that  the  persons  might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by 
men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan),  PlavJt.  Most.  v.  i.  65.  or  shut  up 
the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  {ttctwn  sunt  demoUti),  that  he  might 
perish  under  the  open  air,  J^ep.  Paus.  5.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put 
for  refugium^  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  5..  2. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Csesar  in  the  foruM,  on 
the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who 
fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  thence  to  punishment  -, 

*  Not  only  altars  and  temples,  bat  tombs,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  con- 
siderable personages,  were  ^la  in  ancient  times.  Thns  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epfae- 
808  was  as  a  refuge  for  debtors,  and  the  tomb  of  Theseut  for  slaTes.  The  cities  of 
refuge,  the  temple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  were  Asyla  among  the  Jews. 

The  cities  of  Thebet  and  Alhcni,  as  well  as  Rome,  were  originally  peopled  by  beug 
declared  Asyla. 

Lyont  and  Fieime  among  the  ancient  GauU  were  places  of  refuge,  and  some  citiM 
in  Germany  are  said  still  to  preserve  the  ancient  right  of  ,Ssyium,  Hence  the  medals 
of  several  ancient  cities,  particulariy  in  Syrian  had  the  inscription  AsrAOi,  to  which  is 
added  iepai  •,  which,  according  to  Spmihtimi  referred  to  their  temples,  and  the  gods 
revered  in  them. 

In  London,  the  Verge  of  the  Cburt,  which  formerly  eitended  twelve  miles,  and 
^Holyrood-koiut  in  Edinburgh,  are  considered  as  places  of  exemption  from  arrest  for 
debt  in  certain  cases  to  this  day. 

The  £mperors  HoHoaius  and  Tbeodosios,  having  made  churdus  Atyta,  the  hisfaops 
and  monks  laid  hold  of  a  certain  tract  or  territory,  without  which  they  fiied  toe 
bounds  of  the  secular  jurisdiction.  Convents  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  tiecame 
"u  **  **^'"  *®  fortresses;  where  the  most  atrocious  villains  were  in  safety,  and  braved 
the  power  of  tlie  Magistmte. 

'^ri**®  P"^*'eges  wer«  at  length  extended  to  bishops'  houses,  whence  the  criminal 
could  not  be  removed,  without  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remission  of 
the  crime. 

The  sanctuaries  were  at  lenpth  stript  of  their  immunities,  because  they  only  served 
asan  encouragement  to  guilt,  and  arc  now  every  where  almost  entirely  abolished. 

Su  Encyd,  BriL  Blackstone,  M'Kenssie. 
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a  thiDg  which,  says  Dio,  bad  been  granted  to  no  one  before,  not 
even  to  a  divinit]^ ;  except  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  remained 
only  in  name,  being  so  mocked  up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it, 
Dto.  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed 
inviolable ;  the  son  of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although 
he  fled  to  it,  Suet.  Aug.  17. 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices; 
as  acerra  vel  thuribulum^  a  c&iser  for  burning  incense;  simpulum 
vel  simpumum^  guttumy  capisy  -idtSy  patera,  cups  used  in  libations^ 
O//0,  pots;  tripddesy  tripods;  secures  vel  bipenneSf  axes;  cultri 
vel  seceipUa^  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better  understood  by 
representation  than  description. 


The  ROMAN  YEAR. 


1>0MULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  ^  i 
-V^  the  first  of  which  was  called  Martius^  March,  from  Mars  his 
supposed  lather ;  Ovid.  Fast,  nu  75.  &  98.  the  second  Aprtlisj  , 
either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  (A^oBitti),  Ovid.  Irast.  i. 
39.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  or  because  then  trees  and  flowers  open 
{$e  aperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the 
third,  Maiusj  May,  from  JVata,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  or  in  honour 
of  the  old,  {majorfmi)^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427  ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius, 
June,  from  the  goddess  Juno,  or  in  honour  of  the  youn^,  (juniorum). 
The  rest  were  named  from  their  number,  Quintilis,  Sextuis,  Septem- 
ber, October,  November,  December,  ibid.  i.  41.  Quintilis  was  af« 
terwards  called  Julius,  fi-om  Julius  Csesar,  and  Sextilis  Augustus, 
from  Augustus  Caesar  ;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made  consul, 
and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suet.  31 .  Dio.  Iv.  6  :  in 
particular,  he  had  become  master  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  U. 
724,  and  fifteen  years  after  (lustra  tertio)  on  the  same  day,  probably 
the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished  the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of  Tibe- 
rius, Horat.  Oa.  iv.  14.  34.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to 
particular  months,  but  these  were  forgotten  after  their  death,  Sutt. 
Dotnit.  13.  Plin.Pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius,  from  Janus ;  and 
Februarius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  (febrwAatur,  u 
e.  pur^abatur  vel  lusirabatur),  by  an  expiatory  sacrince  {Februalia) 
from  me  sio&of  the  whole  year ;  for  this  anciently  was  the  las: 
month  m  the  year,  Cic.  de  legg.  iu  21  •  Offid.  Fast.  ii.  49.  THuO. 
111.  1.  2. 


» 
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Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  354 
days ;  he  added  one  dav  more,  Plin.  xxxiv,  7.  to  make  the  number 
odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5 
hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting 
to  make  the  kinar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he 
appointed^  that  every  other  year  a^  extraordinary  mondi,  called 
Mensis  /nhrcahris^  or  Mercedonius,  iihould  be  inserted  between  the 
93d  and  24th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19,  The  intercalating  of  this 
month  was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of  the  Por^ifices^  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer 
or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends ; 
for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office, 
or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
collect  the  taxes,  Ctc.  de  legg.  ii.  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6.  mitt.  v. 
9.  13.  vi.  I.  Suet.  Cas.  40.  Dio.  xl.  62.  Censorin.  20.  Macrch.  Sat,  i. 
1 3.  In  consequence  of  this  license,  the  months  were  transposed  from 
their  stated  seasons;'  the  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn, 
and  the  autumnal  into  summer,  CVc.  Att  x.  17. 

Julius  Cssar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of 
the  intercalations;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707.  adjusted  the 
year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  month 
the  number  of  days  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  matters 
proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted 
m  the  curent  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which 
fell  into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confwicny 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days.  Suet.  Qzs.  40.  Plin.  wiii. 
25.  Maerob.  Sat.  i.  14.  Certsorin.  de  dit  Nat.  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigines,  a  ce- 
lebrated astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Caesar  had  brought  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose*^nd  a  new  calendar  was  formed  from  his 
arrangement  by  Flavius  a  scribe,jdigested  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  the  days  by 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides;  which  was  published  and  authorized  by 
the  dictator's  edict 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  oU  and  neto  itule^'  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D,  1 582 ;  who  observing  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the^ouncil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325, 
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^  had  been  on  the  21  st  March,  then  happened  on  the  lOth^  by  the  ad-  - 
vice  of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  < 
out  of  tho  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October :  and,  ' 

'  to  make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or 
with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  was 

\  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 

'  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  nearly,  or-  ' 
dained,  that  every  lOOih  year  should  not  be  leap  year  ;  excepting  ; 

I  the  400th  ;  so  that  the  diffi>|pce  will  hardly  amount,  to  a  day  in  ; 

I  7000  years,  or,  according  Wmmave  accurate  computation  of  the  - 
J  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in  5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  1752, 
when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  ^d  and  14ih  September, 
so  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days  ;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  same  year  also,  another  alteration  was  made 
in  England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  35th 
March,  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took 
Q  place  1st  January,  175';^. 

jr-     The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts,  by  Kcitnds^ 
Nones,  and  Idet.     The  first  day  was  called  KALENDS  vel  Car 

'  ItitdiB^  («  calnndo  vel  vocatido)^  from  a  priest  calling  out  to  the  peo-  '. 
pie  that  it  was  new  moon  ;  the  5th  day,  NON£,  the  nonta ;  the 
13th,  IDUS,  the  tW€«,  from  the  obsolete  verb  tV/uare,  to  divide; 
because  ih^ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nonu  were  so  call* 
ed,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  were  nine  days  from  the 
yides. 

V    In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  ti^nef  fell  on  the  7th,  and 

^the  ides  on  the  I5th.^  The  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month  was 
called  Caleftda  Intercalariss,  Cic.  QuitU.  25.  of  the  former  of 
those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal.  intercalares  priores,  Cic.  Fam. 
vi.  14. — Intra  stptima*  Calendas^  in  7  months.  Marital*  i.  100.  6. 
StxUB  kalend<z^  i.  e.  Kalendm  sexii  mensis,  the  first  day  of  Jun^, 
Ovid.  Fast,  v'u  181.  ^ 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  obscr- 
Tin^  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ;  who 
divided  the  year  into  1 3  months,  each  consisting  of  30  days,  and 
added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth 
year  6  days,  Herodot.  ii.  4.  These  supernumerary  days  Caesa^ 
disposed  of  among  those  months  which  now  consist  of  31  days, 
and  also  the  two  days  which  he  took  from  February ;  having  ad- 
justed the  year  so  exactly  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  th$it 
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the  insertion  of  one  intercalary  day  in  1481  years,  would  make  up 
the  difference,  Dio.  xliii.  26.  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten 
days  less  than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September,  and 
the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romansdid  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we  do» 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  The  country  people  came  to  Rome  every 
ninth  day,  (see  p.  94.)  whence  these  days  were  called  NoNDiNa/J^ 
fuasi  NpV£NDiNA»  having  seven  ioMtanediate  days  for  working, 
Macroh.  i.  IH.  but  there  seems  to  wme  been  no  word  to  denote 
this  space  of  time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation 
and  passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Trinuh  nundinum.  or  Trihun- 
DiNUM,  Ltv.  iii.  35.  Cic.  Dom.  16.  17.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi.  12; 
but  this  raiffht  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time 
when  the  table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  {tabula 
promulgationis)j  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held./  The 
classics  never  put  nunJbnum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under 
the  late  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  lime  that  the 
consuls  remained  in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months, 
Lamprid.  in  Alex,.  Sever.  28  &  43.  so  that  sometimes  there  were 
12  consuls  in  one  year ;  hence  nundiniim  is  also  pyt  for  the  two  con- 
suls themselves,  (cottegitan  consilium^  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  (hebdomndes^  v.  -de  vel 
teptimancB)^  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio,  who  flour- 
ished under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  his 
time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevail- 
ed, xxxvii.  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were  named  firpm  the  pla- 
nets, as  they  still  are ;  Dies  Solis^  Sunday ;  Luna^  Monday ;  Mar» 
/w,  Tuesday ;  Mercuriif  Wednesday ;  Jo^is^  Thursday ;  F'eneris^ 
Friday ;  Saiumi^  Saturday ;  ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie 
KalendaSi  sc.  ante^  or  Pridie  KaUndarum  Januarii,  marked  shortly, 
Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th  December,  Ter- 
Ho  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  die  ante^  or  ante  die  ieriium  Kal*  Jan*  and  so 
through  the  whole  year :  Thus, 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  days  of 
that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalendas  Martii  or  Manias  ;  and 
hence  this  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, except  Jlprilis^  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  called 
the  first  day  of  the  month  r«/»9;vuft,  or  new  moon  ;  hence  ad  GriBcas 
Kalendas  solvere^  for  nunquam^  Suet.  A|i[^87»        >^     ^  .    * 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  extwf'civU  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CI  VILIS)  was  from  mid-nighi  to  mid-night. 
The  parts  of  which  were,  i.  Mtdia  nox  ;  2*  Media  noctis  inclination 
vel  de  media  nocte  ;  3.  GaUicihium^  cockcrow,' or  cock-crowing, 
the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4.  Conticinium^  when  they 
give  over  crowing;  5.  Dilucidunii  the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane^  the  morn- 
ing; 7.  ^ntemeridianum  tempuSj  the  forenoon  ;  8.  Meridieti  noon 
or  mid-day  ;  9.  Tempus  pomertdianuni^  vel  meridiei  inclination  af- 
ternoon ;  10.  S<dis  occasiUj  sun-set ;  1 1.  Vcspera^  the  evening  ;  12. 
Crepusculum^  the  twilight,  {dubium  tempus^  noctis  an  diei  sit:  Ideo 
dubiee  res  creperae  c/ic/cb,  Varr,  L.  L,  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  faxy  when 
candles  were  lighted,  called  also  prima  tenebrce,  Liv.  Prima  lumina, 
Horat. — 14.  Concubia  nox^  vel  concid)iutn^  bed-time,  Liv.  xxv.  9. 
— 15.  InUmpesta  nox^  or  silnitium  noctis,  far  on  in  the  night;  16. 
Incimatio  ad  mediam  noctem^  Censorin.  de  die  nat.  c,  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  ihe  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which 
were  of  a  clifTerent  length  at  different  seasons  :  Hence  hora  hiber- 
na  for  brevisfuma,  Flaut.  Pseud,  v.  2.  II. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  {vigiliaprimay  secunday 
&c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  lilcewise  of  a  dif- 
ferent length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  Thus,  hora  sextanociisy 
mid-nij^ht ;  Septima,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Octava^  two,  &c. 
P/ifi.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  {horologia solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was  known 
at  Rome,  there  wa^  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does 
that  word  occur  in  t|ie  Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sun- 
rising  and  sun-setting,  before  and  after  midday^  Censorin.  23.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii. 
60.  an  rtCf^n^tt*  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time, 
{acctnso  consulum  id  pronunriante)^  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-housr,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gb«costa- 
ftis,  Plln.  t6tW.iwhere  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign 
countries  used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaxim^nes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 
dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  P/m.  ii.  7Q- 
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'  the  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next  near  the  Rostra  by  M.  Valerius 
Mcsfila  the  Consul,  who  brought  it  from  Catftna  in  Sicily,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481.  Piin,  v'l'u  60.  Gell  ex  Plaut.  iii.  3. — 
Hence,  ad  solarium  versari^  for  in  faro,  Cic.  Quint.  18. — Scipio 
Nasica  first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  clepsydra^  which 
served  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  505.  ibid,  (Sfc  p.  241.) 
..  The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Roin?.ns.* 

DIVISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

T^  AYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to' religious 
-^^  purposes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business, 
{die$  PROFES'l  I).  There  were  some  partly  the  one,  and  partly 
the  other,  {dies  INTERSICI,  i.  e.  ex  parte /c^ri,  et  ex  parte  j!>r(j/c5- 
h),  half  holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Festi  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business. — 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business  were  call- 
ed FERIiE,  holidays^  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  45.  and  were  either 
pvblic  or  private* 

Public  Feria  or  festivals  were  either  stated,*  (ST A TiE),  or  an- 
nually fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests,  (CON- 
CEPTl  V^),  or  occasionally  appointed  by  oi^der  of  the  consul,  the 
praBtor,  or  Pontifex  Maximta,  (iMPERATiviE). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  Jcttivart/f  AGON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9th,  (v. 
Id.)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  318.  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th  May:  CAR- 
MENTaLIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on 
the  Nth  (1 1.  Id.) :  Ovid.  ibid.  461.  But  this  was  an  half  holi- 
day, {iniercisus) :  for  after  mid-day  it  was  dies  profestus,  a  common 

*  The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  attributed  to  PacifieuSt  Archdeacon  of 
Verona,  who  livpd  in  the  time  of  Lotharhu,  son  of  Louis  U  Debonnairy  on  the  credit  of 
an  epitaph  quoted  bv  Ujitielli  and  borrowed  by  him  from  Penvinius.  They  were  at 
first  called  norlumal  ditUt,  (o  distinguish  them  from  tun  dials,  which  shewed  the  hours 
by  the  8iin*s  shadow.  Others  ascribe  the  invention  to  BoeMttu,  about  the  year  510.— < 
Some  rank  jitchinudes's  sphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian,  and  that  of  Posidoniusy  men- 
tioned by  CicerOf  among  the  machines  of  this  kind  ;  because  they  had  their  motion 
from  some  hidden  weights  or  springs,  with  wheels,  or  pulMes,  or  some  such  clock- 
work principle.  Such  as  are  now  in  use  were  either  first  invented,  or  at  least  retriev- 
ed in  Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  Idth  century.  The  honour  of  the  invention  of 
pendulum  clocks  is  disputed  bv  Huygens  and  Galtleo. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  the  invention  never  flourished  until  it  came  into  Hiiy- 
gent's  hands. 

The  invention  of  spring  or  pocket  watches  is  contended  for  by  Huygens  sad  Dr. 
Hooke  ;  the  time  of  this  invention  was  about  the  year  1668,  and  Hookers  claim  appears 
now  to  be  almost  undisputed.— See  Encyclop.  Brit. 
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work  day.  On  the  1 3th  (Idibus)  a  wether  (vervex  vei  cvis  semimaSf 
Srtf)  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the 
name  of  Augustus  was  conferred  on  Cassar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590. 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  people  used  to  wish  one  another 
health  and  prosperity,  {omnia  fausta^)  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.  and  to  send 
presents  to  their  friends*  TSee  p.  68.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates 
entered  on  their  office,  ana  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any 
work  they  had  to  perform,  (opera  auspicabantur)^  Seaec.  £p.  83* 
Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

S.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th 
{Idibui)}  LUPERCALIA,  toLycaean  Pan,  on  the  15tb,  (xv.  Kal. 
Mart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17th;  FERALIA, 
{quod  turn  qnUas  ad  semUchraamicorum  ferebant,  velpecudes  ferie- 
bant,  Festus)^  to  the  Dii  Manes^  on  the  21st,  (Ovid  says  the  17th)» 
and  sometimes  continued  for  several  days ;  after  which  friends  and 
relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (charisiia)  for  settling  dif- 
ferences and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Fa- 
ler.  Max.  ii.  1.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Ter- 
mmitf;  REG IFUGIUM  vel  regit  yWa,  in  commemoration  of  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquin,  on  the  ^Ith ;  h^QUIRIA,  horse  races  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27  th. 

3.  In  Mai*ch,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for 
various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated  be* 
'tween  the  Romans  &nd  S&bines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170 :  on  the  first 
day,  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives, 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibtdl.  iii.  1.  Suet.  V^tsp,  19.  Ftstwn  AN- 
CILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three  following,  when  the 
shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  SaUi^  who 
used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts ;  whence  Salu 
ares  dflpes  vel  ccencB,  for  iauta^  opipara^  optdenta^  Horat.  Od.  i.  37. 
S.  LIBERALIA,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  1 8th,  (xv.  Kal.  Apr.)  whea 
young  men  used  to  put  on  the  Toga  virilism  or  manly  gown; 
QUINQUATRUS,  -tnim  vel  ^uinquaiHa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810. 
Gell.  ii.  31.  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  first  only  for  one 
day,  but  afterwards  for  five  ;'  whence  they  got  their  name.  At 
this  time,  boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  called  Jtfiiwr- 
valia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the  23d  March^ 
(x.  kal.  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites  were  purified  (/tu- 
^ro^anitif)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb;  hence  it  was  called  Tubilus- 
TRiuM,  vel  -I A,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  795.  HILARIA,  in  honour 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  35th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGAL&SIA  or  Megalenses^  to  the  great  mother 
of  the  gods,  on  the  4ih  or  5th  ;  CEREALIA,  or  Ludi  Cereales,  to 
Ceres, onihe 9th ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the  1 6th,  when  pregnant 
cows  were  sacrificed,  (fordae  bovesf  u  e.  gravidtt^quas  in  ventre 
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ferunt),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  5.  622,  PALILIA  vel  Parilia,  to  PdleMf 
the  21st.  (See  p.  17.)  On  this  day  Caesar  appointed  Circensiaa 
games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever  after ;  because  the  news  of 
his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda 
in  Spain,  had  reached  Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio. 
xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA,  to  Robigusj  that  he  would  preserve  the 
com  from  mildew,  (a  ruhigiue).  on  the  25th ;  FLORALIA,  to  jRo- 
ra  or  Chloris,  {tU  omnia  bene  deflivtscnent^  shed  their  blossoms, 
Plin.  xviii.  29.)  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  attended  with  great  indecency,  LacianU  i.  20.  10.  ScholiasL 
in  JuvenaL  vi.  249.  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked  by 
the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ep.  97.  Martial,  u  3.  &  prof.  Valtr. 
Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only,  {cunk 
omne  masculum  expellebatur)^  JuvenaL  vi.  339.  in  the  house  of  the 
consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  JDto.  xxxvii.  35* 
&  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  {constituta)^  and  a 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  Larea^  called  Praatitesy  {mod  omnia  tuta 
prastant)y  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  r33.  on  the  2d.  COMPlTALIA,  to  the 
Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ;  but  this 
cruet  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob*  Sat.  i.  T. 
On  the  9th,  LEMURIA,  to  the  Lemures^  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in 
the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  decease^ 
friends,  (manes  patemi).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for 
three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately  for  six  days,  Ovidm 
Fast.  V.  429 :  on  the  1 3tb,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men 
made  of  rushes,  {simulacra  scirpea  virorum%  called  Jlrgeiy  were 
thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended 
by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men) 
which  used  anciently  to  be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the 
Tiber,  Festus  in  Dbpontani,  f^arr.  de  Lat.  ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  6*21.  &c.  On  the  same  dav  was  the  festival  of  merchants, 
(Jestum  mercatorum)^  when  they  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites 
to  Mercury;  on  the  22d,  (x.  Aa/.  Jwn.)  VULCANALIA,  to  Vul- 
can, called  Tubilustriay  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets  were 
purified,  Sdd.  125. 

6.  In  June,  on  ihe  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Car- 
V A,  {quEt  mtcdibus  humanis  prfzerat)^  of  Mar&  t^xtramuraneusx  whose 
temple  was  without  the  Porta  Captfftt^  and.  of  Juno  JMonc^a;  oa 
the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ladi  Piicatorii;  the  9th,  Ves- 
TALiA,  to  Vesta ;  10th,  Matralia,  to  mother  Matuta,  &c.  With 
the  festivals  of  June,  the  six  books  of  Ovid,  called  Fa^  end ;  the 
other  flix  are  lost. 
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1.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  {conm^rabani) 
from  hired  icdgings,  Cic.  ad.  Q.  Fratr.  \u  3.  Fam.  xiii.  2,  SmU 
Tib.  35 ;  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortuney  in  memory  of 
Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city,  Ltv.ii»40;  on 
the  6th,  LuDi  Apfollinares,  Liv.  xxv.  12.  xxvii.  23;  the  12th, 
the  birth  day  of  Julius  Caesar;  the  15th  or  ides,  the  proces- 
sion of  the  EmiUs,  (see  p.  41.)  and  the  16th,  DIES  ALLIENIS, 
on  which  the  Komans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  {dies  ater  et  fu- 
nestus),  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.     Suet.  Vit.2;  the  23d,  Nkptunalia. 

8*  In  August,  on  the  1 3th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana;  19th, 
ViNALiA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  Plin.  xviii*  29;  18tb,  Consualia,  games  in  honour  of  Con- 
sfis  the  god  of  couhsel,  or  of  Eqestrian  ji'eptune  ;  at  which  the 
Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  Liv.  i.  9 ;  the  23d, 

YULCANALIA,  P/tn.  Ef.  uu  5. 

9,  In  September,  on  the  4th,  {Prid.  JVon.)  Ludi  Maoni  or 
RoMANi,  in  honour  of  the  ^reat  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
for  the  safety  of  the  city ;  on  the  13tb,  the  consul  or  dictator  {Prtt- 
tor  Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter ; 
Ldv.  vii.  3 ;  the  30th,  M koitrinalia,  to  Meditrina,  the  goddess  of 
curing  or  healing,  {medendif)  when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Auoustalia  Vf^l  Ludi  AugustcdeSj 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15;  the  13th,  Faunalia;  the  1 5  th,  or  ides,  ahorse 
was  sacrificed,  called  Egum  Octobris^  v.  -6er,  because  Troy  was 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse* 
The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  liegia  or  house  of  the 
Poniifex  M.  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  Festm. 

jf        ..^  ^^^fiJJ*  ^il  November,  on  the  1 3th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast,  called 
^         »  '  £/m/t4»I /oPMf^n  the  27 ih,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on.  ac- 
count of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  ana  woman  of  each, 
who  wore  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market ;  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch. 
qwtsL  83.  <$r  in  Marcello  ;  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th,  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  18;  on  the  17th,  (xvi.  Kal.  Jan.)  SATLRNALIA,  the 
feasts  of  SKturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  when  all 
orders  were  devoted  to  niirth  and  feasting ;  friends  sent  presents  to 
one  another,  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Veap.  19.  Stat.  Sih.  vi.  9.  and  mas- 
ters treated  their  slaves  as  if  upon  an  equal  footing ;  UoraU  SaU 
ii.  7.  at  first  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  21.  xxii.  I.  afterwards  lor  three, 
and  by  the  order  of  Caligula,  for  five  days,  Dio.  lix.  6.  Suet-  Claud. 
17.  Macrob.  SaL  i.  10.  So  Claudius,  Dio.  Ix.  25*  Two  days 
were  added,  called  Sioillaria,  (a  sigiilis)  from  small  images, 
which  then  used  to  be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to 
their  children;  Macrob.  ibid.    On  the  23d}  Lavaentinalia,  in 
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honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Ro- 
mulus, f^arr.  i.  L.  V.  3. 

The  FERliE  CONCEPTl VjE,  which  were  annually  appointed 
{concifiebantur  vel  indiabatUur)  by  the  magistrates  on  a  certain 
day,  were, 

1.  FERI£  LATINiE,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  79.)  first  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last 
for  four  days,  Liv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls  always  celebrated  the 
Latin /enVs  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinc^es ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  again  repeated,  (tns/auran), 
Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (m  pagis)  to  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     See  p.  89. 

3.  SEMENTIViE,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Var.  ibid. 

4.  COMFITALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several  ways 
met,  (in  compitis)» 

FERI  J:  IMPERATIViB,  were  holidays  appointed  occasionally ; 
as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  Sacrum  novendiale 
vel  feri(B  per  novem  dits^  for  nine  days,  Liv,  i.  31 ;  for  expiating 
other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xiii.  2 ;  on  account  of  a  vic- 
tory ;  &c«  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium,  (cum  jura  stani),  a 
cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  as  a 
dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.Lfr.  iii.  3.  27.  iv«  26. 
31.  vi,  2.  7.  vii.  6.  28.  ix.  7.  x.  4.  21.  TdciU  Annal.  W.  82.  Svp- 
PLicATio  et  Lectistermum,  &c.     See  p.  310. 

FeruB  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on 
account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birth-day  of  the  empe- 
rors was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of 
Augustus,  the  23d  September,  Dio.  Iii.  8. 26.  34.  The  games  then 
celebrated  were  called  Auoustalia,  Dio.  Ivi.  ^9.  as  well  as  those 
on  the  12th  of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Octoi.)  in  commemoration  of  his 
return  to  Rome,  Dto.  liv.  10.  Ivi.  46.  which  Dio  says  continued 
to  be  observed  in  his  time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  J^efasti,  &c.  (See  p. 
322,)  Nundina,  quasi  Novendincs,  (see  p.  93.)  market-days, 
which  happened  every  ninth  day ;  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio.  xl.  47.  Macrob.  Sat.  u 
13.  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  ver^  superstitious,  Sxtei.  Aug. 
92.  used  to  insert  a  oay  in  the  foregoing  year  to  prevent  it,  which  day 
was  taken  away  from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree 
with  the  arrangement  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xlviii.  33.  Pbjbli- 
ABES,  fighting  days,  and  nan  prcdiares  ;  as,  the  days  afier  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  un- 
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lucky  in  the  word  posty  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies 
religiosi, atfi velirifausti ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  58,  as  those  days  were, 
on  which  any  remarkable  disaster  had  happened ;  as,  Dies  /iUien^ 
siSfSic.  Liv.  vu  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  15th,  was  called 
Parricidium  ;  because  on  that  day,  Cassar,  who  had  been  called 
Pater  Patria,  was  slain  in  the  senate  house,  Si^e^  Cas,  85*  &  88* 
Cendave^  in  quo  casus  fuercU,  obstructum  et  in  latrinam  conversumf 
Dio.  xlvi'i.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy-days, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their  number, 
JDto.  Iz.  17. 

'     ROMAN  GAMES. 

/[^AMES  amone  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  re- 
^^  ligious  worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different 
periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to 
some  god ;  and  were  either  stated,  {Ludi  STATI),  the  chief  of 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals ; 
•r  vowed  by  generals  in  war,  (VOTIVI),  or  celebrated  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  (EXTRAORDIN  ARl  [). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  jfiS  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights*  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  called  Ludi  S^CULARES.  (See  p.  177.)  But  they 
were  not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus ;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses ;  of  which  the  chief  were 
Ludi  Romani  vel  Magni,  Liv.  i.  35. 

I.    LUDI  CIRCEXSES. 


nnHE  Circus  Maximus  was  fir^t  buih  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
-"^  afterwards  at  different  times  magnincently  adorned.  It  lay 
betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an  oblong  ctr- 
cular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three 
stadia^  or  furlongs,  and  a  half,  i.  e.  437^  paces,  or  3I87J  feet ;  the 
breadth  little  more  than  one  stadiumy  with  rows  of  seats  all  ai*ound, 
called  Fori  or  spectacula  (i.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectarer^y^  rising  one 
above  another,  the  lowest  of  stone  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where 
separate  places  were  allotted  to  each  CuriOf  and  also  &e  Senators 
and  to  the  Equites^  but  these  last  under  the  republic,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  rest  of  the  people.  (See  p.  93.)  It  is  said 
to  have  contained  at  least  150,000  persons,  Dionys.  iii.  68. 
or,  according  to  others,  above  double  that  cumber;  according  to 
Pliny,  S50,000,  Plin.  xuvi.  15.  s.  24.  Some  modems  say  380,000. 
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Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or 
canal,  called  Eurtpusj  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  (tfroo*  t^tstya*) ;  both  the  work  of  Julius 
Cssar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for  the  people 
to  go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.  On  one  end  there  were 
several  openings,  {ostta)^  from  which  the  horses  and  chariots  start- 
ed, (emiV^eAan^ur),  called  CARCERES  Yel  Repaguia^  and  some- 
times Career^  {quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  exirent,  priusqvam  magii- 
tratus  signum  mitteret^  Varro.  L.  L*  iv«  32.)  first  built  A.  U.  425. 
JUv,  viii.  20.  Before  the  caceres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, {Hermul{)y  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses, 
Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  a  white  line,  {alba  linta)^  or  a  cross  furrow 
filled  with  chalk  or  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to 
stand  in  a  straight  row  {frontibus  CBquttbantur)y  by  persons  called 
UORA TORES,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line, 
called  also  Cr£TA  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  {ad  victoricB  notum), 
Plin.  XXXV.  17.  s.  58.  Isidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beautifully 
alludes,  Mors  tdiima  linea  renim  est,  £p.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  cii-cus,  which  was  in  the  forni  of  a  semicircle, 
were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
in  each  corner ;  called  Mjeniana,  from  one  Msenius,  who,  when  he 
sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  cen- 
sors, reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might 
build  a  projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the 
.  shows  of  gladiators,  which  were  then  exbioited  in  the  Forum,  A  scon* 
in  Cie. Suet.  Cal.  Id. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus^  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  it, 
there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet 
high,  called  Spina,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassiod.  Ep* 
iii.  51 .  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns 
or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  METiB,  or  goals,  round  which  the 
horses  and  chariots  turned,  {fltcithant),  so  that  they  alwa(ys  had  the 
spina  and  mtttz  on  their  left  hand,  Ovid.  Am,  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii. 
200.  contrairy  to  the  manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  car- 
ceribus  ad  metam  vel  ca/cem,  from  beginning  to  end,  Ctc.  Am.  27. 
Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5;nyux  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another  88  feet 
high.  Near  the  first  Meta^  whence  the  horses  set  ofT,  there  were 
seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or  having  oval  spheres 
on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr.  de  re  Rust.  i.  2.  1 1.  which  were 
raised  op  rather  taken  down,  (<o//eiaw<ur,ibid.)to  denote  how  many 
'  rounds  the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  Tound ;  for  they 
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usually  ran  seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these 
ova  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were 
called  FALiE  or  phal^e.  Some  think  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  bf  an  omim  on  the  top, 
which  were  erected  at  the  Meiaprima;  and  another  with  the  figure 
of  a  dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Met  a  tdlima.  Juvenal  Joins  them 
together,  Consulit  ante  falas  delphinorumque  columnaSj  vi.  589* 
They  are  said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721  •  by  Agrip- 
pa,  Dio.  xlix.  43.  but  ova  ad  metas  curriculis  nianerandiSy  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy  long  before,  A.  U.  577.  Liv.  xli.  27.  as  they  are 
near  600  years  after  by  Cassiq^orus,  iii.  Var.  Ep.  51.  The  figure 
of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  (Dioscuri^ 
I.  e.  Jove  natij  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  21.  agonum  prcBsides)  ;  and  of  a 
dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  TertuUian.  Spectac.  8.  also  as  being 
the  swiftest  of  animals,  Plin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  (m  thensis  eiftrculU)^  Suet. 
Jul.  76.  Omd»  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  72.  or  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback,  and  part 
on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c» 
When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  performed 
sacred  rites,  Dionys*  vii.  72. 

The  shows  {sptctacula)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maanmut^  were 
chiefly  the  following : 

I  •  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava* 
gantly  fond. 

The  charioteers  (agiiatores  vel  tturigiz)  were  distributed  into 
four  parties  {greges)  or  factions,  distinguished  by  their  different 
dress  or  livery ;  factio  alba  vel  albatay  the  white ;  russata^  the  red  ; 
veneta^  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured ;  and  prastna^  the  green 
faction  ;  to  whidh  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  pur- 

f>le,  {factio  aurdta  et  purpurea)^  Suet.  Domit.  7.  The  spectators 
avourcd  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or  caprice  inclined 
them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the 
men,  that  attracted  them ;  but  merely  the  dress ;  {J^uncfaventpan^ 
noy  pannum  amanty)  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no 
less  than  30,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constanti- 
nople in  a  tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partisans  of  these 
several  colours,  Procop.  BelL  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood^  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave  the  signal 
for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  mapp&  vel  panno  miSMo. 
Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermtdi  being  withdrawn,  they  sprung  for^ 
ward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  limes  round  the  course  was  vie* 
tor,  Proper t.  ii.  fid.  26.  1.  Senec.  Ep.  30.  Ov.  Hah  68.    This  was 
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called  one  match :  (i<nu^  MISSUS, -A9),  for  th»  matter  was  ahnost 
always  determined  at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five 
of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  tactions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  {centum qwidrajugi)  sometimes  many  more;  but 
then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times  round  the  course, 
Suet.  Claud.  2\.    JVer.  22.     Domit,^. 

The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was 
crowned,  Suet.  Calig»  32.  Firg*  ^n.  iii.  245.  and  received  a  prize 
in  money  of  considerable  value,  Martial,  x*  50.  74.  Juvenal^r 
vii.  113. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  brave- 
ry in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  Liv.  x.  47.-^ 
The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this. purpose,  because  it  rises  against 
a  weight  placed  on  it,  (adversus  pondus  restirgit^  et  sursum  nititur)^ 
Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  4-2.  s.  in.  \2.  hence  put  for  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1.  5.  JuvenaL  x'l.  181.  or  for  vic- 
tory itself,  Plrg.  G.  iii.  Ovid.  Trist,  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  lemniscata,  a 
palm  crown  with  ribands,  {lemni$ci)  hanging  down  from  itj  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  S5.  Festus.  *  Huic  consiliooalmam  do^  I  value  myself 
chiefly  on  account  of  this  contrivance,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

Q.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five 
kinds ;  running,  (cursus)  ;  leaping,  {saltus)  ;  boxing,  (pugUatui)  / 
wrestling,  (lucta)^  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit,  (disci  jactus)  j 
hence  called  Pentatklunij  vel-on,  {Latine  Qoinquertium,  FestttSy) 
or  Certamen  ^thleticum  vel  Gymnicum^  because  they  contended 
nakedy  (ry/M^)*  with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  {subliga-. 
ribus  tantum  vdatt),  whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise, 
er  a  school.  This  covering,  .which  went  from  the  waist  down- 
wards, and  supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  CAnrESTRE, 
Horat.  £p.  K  11.  18.  (^«^*?»A*ft,  Pausan.  i.  44.)  because  it  was  used 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Mariiusy  and  thoi^e  who  used  it, 
Campesirati,  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.  So  anciently  at  the 
Olympic  gapies,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  Athlet(B  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  C£- 
ROMA,  Martial,  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi..48.  Juvenal,  vi.  245.  by 
slaves  called  Aliptae,  Cic.  1.9.  35.  whence  liquida^  palestra,  Lu^ 
can.  ix.  66 1,  tmcta  palestra,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  Endromis,  -idisy  Martial,  iv.  19.  used  of 
finer  stun  by  women,  JuotnaL  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at 
that  kind  ef  the  hand-ball  (pHa),  called  Trioon  or  Harpastuv, 
Martial,  ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  (chirotheca), 
which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the  strokes  faS 
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with  the  greater  weight,  called  Cjbstus  vel  ceslusj  Virg.  ^n.  v. 
379.  400. 

The  combatants  (Athletes)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of 
exercise,  {in  paUestra  vel  gymnasio)^  Plant.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  14.  and 
restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  HoraU  deArt.  Poet.  413.  I.  Corinth. 
ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered  place  called 
XYSTUS,  vel  -wm,  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars,  Pbristylium, 
Viiruv»  v.  2.  But  Xystum  generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the 
open  air,  {ambulatio  tiypcethra  vel  subdiaUs,)  laid  with  sand  or  gra- 
vel, and  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gi/mnasUim,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8. 
Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Piin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  Pcdcutrila^  or  Xystici; 
and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin.  xxiii.  7.  5.  63. 
MagUter  vel  Doctor  Palestricus^  Gf/mnasiarchus^  vel  -a  XystarchnSf 
vel  -65.  From  the  attention  of  Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at 
Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymnasiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  1. 
5.  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  ftaitj^  luctatio), 
but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself;  hence 
palcMtram  discercj  to  learn  the  exercise  ;  Cic,  Orat*  iii.  22.  These 

fymnastic  games,  {gymnici  agones),  were  very  hurtful  to  morals, 
7tn.  iv.  22. 
The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTIC, 
(from  ctfffXovK»,  invehor^)  because  the  victors,  (Hieronicai  Suet.  Ner. 
84.  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their 
heads  ;  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic  games,  Virg,  G.  iiu  18, 
of  laurel  at  the  Pythian  ;  of  parsley  at  the  Nemean;  and  of  pine 
at  the  Isthmiaji,  were  conducted  with  sreat  pomp  into  their  respec* 
tive  cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made 
for  that  purpose  ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  thatacity  which 
produced  such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of 
walls,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend, 
{opsonic^)  from  the  public,  ibid*  &  Viiruv.  ix.  Praf* 

3.  LuDus  Trojje,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblemen 
on  horseback;  revived  by  Julius  Cassar,  Dio.  xliii.  23.  Sttet*  19. 
and  frequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Emperors,  Suet.  Aug. 
43.  Tib.  6.  Cal.  18.  Claud.  21.  JVer.  7.  Dio.  xlviii.2p.  Ii.  22.  Sic. 
described  by  Virgil,  ./En.  v.  561.  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiarii^  who  were  either  forced 
to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  often 
were  ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  dis- 
position,  or  induced  by  hire,  (aucioramentOi)  Cic,  Tusc.  QusbsL  ii. 
17.  Fam.  vii.  l.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17.  An  incredible  number  of 
animals  of  various  kinds  were  brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  en- 
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tertainment  of  the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  2.  4.  6.  They  were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till 
the  day  of  exhibition.  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibit- 
ed at  once  500  lions,  who  were  all  despatched  in 5  days;  also  18 
elephants,  Dio*  xxxix.  38.  Plin,  viii.  7.     . 

2.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an 
encampment  or  a  siege,  Suet.  JuL  39.  Claud.  21  •  Dom.  4, 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea*iight,  (Naumachia),  which  wa& 
at  first  made  in  the  Circus  Maocimus^  but  afterwards  oftener  else- 
where, Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose.  Suet. 
Aus.  43.  Tiber.  73«  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was 
called  Kavmachia  Domitianh  Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought 
were  called  Kaumachiariu  Xhey  were  usually  composed  of  cap- 
tives or  condemned  malefactors,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved 
by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  Dio.  Ix^  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Ta^ 
ciL  Annal.  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renew- 
ed, (instaurabaniur),  Dio,  Ivi.  27.  often  more  than  once,  Id.  Ix.  6. 

11.    SHOWS  of  GLADIATORS. 

npHE  shows  {spectacvla)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Mu-^ 
•*■  nera^  and  the  person  that  exhibited  {edebai)  them,  MunerariuSf 
vel  -atorj  Editor  ei  DdminuSy  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.  who,  although  in  a 
private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  en- 
signs of  magistracy,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24.  They  seem  to  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  custom  of  slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of 
those  slain  in  battle  to  appease  their  manes,  Virg.  JEn.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {dati  sunt)  at  Rome  by 
two  brothers  called  Bruti^  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U.  490. 
Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some  time  they  were 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  afterwards  also  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  entertain  the  peopl^  chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and 
feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numoers  of  men  were  destroyed  in 
,  this  manner.  After  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spec- 
tacies  were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which  11, 000  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  killed;  and  .10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio* 
xlviii.  15.  whence  we  may  judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor 
Claudius,  although  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have 
been  rendered  cruel  by  often  attending  these  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix. 
14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  .(m  ludis)  by 
persons  called  LANIST^,  who  purchased  and  trained  them. 
The  whde  number  under  one  Lmista  was  called  Faxilia^  Suit' 
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Jul.  36.  Aug,  42.     They  were  plentifully  fed  on  strong  food; 
hence  Sagina  gladiataria,  Tacit,  Hist,  ii.  88, 

A  Lanista^  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  (tirones)^  deli- 
vered to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {dictata  et  leges)  in  writing, 
SxuU  Jul*  26.  JuvenaL  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said  commentarij 
Cic.  de  Orajl.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his  employment,  a  gladiis 
reeessisse,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  40* 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swords^  (rudibus  batuebant ;  vrhence'batualtaj  a  battle),  Cic,  i6t J, 
Suet.  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  argu- 
ments, or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  Plumbto  gladio  jugulari, 
Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  JugtUo  hunc  suo  iibi  gladio^  I  foil  him  with  his  own 
weapons  ;  I  silence  him  with  his  own  arguments,  TerenU  Adelph. 
V.  8.  34.  Oplumbeum  pugionem!  O  feeble  or  inconclusive  rea- 
soning !  Cic,  Fin.  iv.  1 8. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of 
condemned  malefactors.  Of  tnese  some  were  said  to  be  ad  glo" 
dium  damnatiy  who  were  to  be  despatched  within  a  year.  This, 
however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  {gladiatoreg  sine  missione 
edi  prohibuit)^  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnati^  who 
mignt  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards  also  free- 
born  citizens^  induced  by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  are^ 
na,  some  even  of  noble  birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  191.  &c.  Liv* 
zxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  12.  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women 
of  quality,  Tadt.  Annal.  xv.  32.  Suei.  Damii.  4.  Juvenal*  vi.  254. 
&c.  and  dwarfs,  (nant),Stat.Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  auctoraiif 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  auctoramentum.  Suet.  Tib.  7.  or 
gladiatorium^  Li  v.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them. 
Pet.  Arbiter.  117. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of 
fighting.  Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were  an  hel- 
met, a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  {masta  phwAea)^ 
Isidor.  zviii.  5d.  With  them Vere  usually  matched  {conimitteban* 
tut  vel  comporubantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind 
was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suet. 
Calig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand 
a  three  pointed  lance,  called  Tridens  or  Fuscina^  and'in  his  right,  a 
net,  (r£te),  with  whieh  he  attempted  to  entangle  {irretire)  his  ad- 
versary, by  casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  toge* 
ther,  and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  sIqw  him.  But  if  be  mis- 
sed his  aim,  either  bv  throwing  his  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  flight,  aad  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
net  for  a  secoad  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pursuant 
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(whence  the  name  Secutor)j\o  prevent  his  design  by  despatching 
hioi. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillones,  (a  fto^fi«^o<,  pi^m)  be- 
cause they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a 
RetiantiSj  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  ^'  I  do  not  aim  at 
you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto,  piscempeto:  Quid  me 
jpuGis,  Galle  ?)  Festus.  The  MirmUlo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul, 
with  a  buckler  (parma  vel  peUa)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass, 
(ficS'vel  harpe^  k  e«  gladio  incurvo  et  falcaio\  and  was  usually 
.matched  with  a  Thraciaa,  (Threx  vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Threcidicis 
.armis  omatus\  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  44. 
Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal,  viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Quis 
MyrmUloni  componitur  aqvimanvs  ?     Thrtx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
lAv.  ix.  40»  Cic»  SexU  64*  and  also  Hoplomachi^  Suet.  Calig.  '65. 
^Some  Dimaehari,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ;  and  others 
Laqueariiy  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversa* 
ries,  Isidor.  xviii.  66. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  {ex 
essidii),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  Esseda- 
Bii,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Sutt.  Col.  35.  Cess,  de  B.  G.  v.  24.  and  also 
from  on  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes  shut,  (clausis 
ocidis)^  who  were  called  Andabavje,  Cte.  Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence 
Andabatarvm  more  pugnart^  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold, 
Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  {suppanehantur)  in  place  of 
those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposititii, 
or  SuBDiTiTii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the 
people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  their  dexterity  and  ^kill, 
in  fighting,  were  called  Postulatitii:  Such  were  maintained  at 
the  Emperor's  private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscales  or 
Casariani.  Those  who  were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  wete  called  Ordinarii,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Domit.  4.  - 

When  a  number  fought  together,  {gregatim^  temere  ac  sine  arte,) 
and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet.  Aug.  45. 
Cal.  30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally  un- 
trained, were  called  Meridiani,  Senec.  Epist.  1.    Snet.  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some  time 
before  announced  the  show,  (munus  edicebat,  Senec.  Ep.  117. 
ostendebatypronunciabatyproponebatf  fyc.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  9.  Suet. 
Jul.  26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  public, 
{per  Ubeltum  publice  affixum)j  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes 
these  things  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  s.  3?. 
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Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  often 
in  the  Forum^  which  was  then  adbrned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
CXc.  Verr.  u  22.  but  usually  in  an  Amphitheatre,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  seated  all  round,  like  two  theatres  joined,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  14.  16.  &c. 

*  AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  first  durable  one  ef  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  ^ug»  29.  which  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre 
was  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called 
CoLisjEUM,  from  the  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stood 
near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained 
87,000  spectators.  Its  ruins  still  remain.  The  place  where  the 
gladiators  fought  was  called  Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with 
;  sand  or  saw-dust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to 
absorb  the  blood  ;  and  the  persons  who  fought,  Armaria  But 
arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  show,  JuotnaU 
iii.  34.  also  for  the  seat  of  war ;  Prima  civUis  arena  Italia  fuit^ 
Flor.  iii.  20.  SI.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan.  vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar 
province,  Plin.  Ep»  vi.  12.  So  Cavea,  for  a  theatre  or  amphi- 
theatre, Suet.  Aug.  44.  Gaud.  21.  Cic.  Amic.  34.  Plaut.  Amph. 
prol.  95.  Consessui  cavea^  the  spectators,  Virg.  JEn,  v.  340. 
But  CAVEA  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild  beasts  were  con- 
fined, Suet.  Cat.  27.  Horat.  Art.  P.  473.  Martial,  ix.  90.  Plin. 
jExzvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Popium,  where  the  senators 
«at,  ana  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where  also  was 
the  place  of  the  emperoi*,  (Sugoestus,  vel  -t<m,)  elevated  like  a 
pulpit  or  tribunal.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Plin.  Paneg.  51.  and  covered 
with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Cubiculum  y^  papilio^  Suet.  Ncr. 
12.)  likewise  of  the  persons  who  exhibited  the  games,  (Editoris 
Tribunal)^  and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena^ 
and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ;  secured 

*  There  are  AmphiUieatres  still  standing,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection,  at  seve- 
ral other  places)  besides  Rome.  At  Pola  in  istriof  at  Mtmesj  at  Artu,  BourdeauXf  ao4 
particularly  at  Verona,  That  at  Pola  consists  of  two  rows  of  Tutean  pillars,  one 
over  the  other,  and  is  very  entire ;  the  lower  having  pedestals,  which  m  eitraordi* 
nary ;  this  order  having  scarce  ever  more  than  bases  to  support  the  pUtars.  That  at 
Verona  is  in  the  best  preservation :  for  though  most  of  the  large  and  bc^  stones  of  the 
outside  are  picked  out,  yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  teats  are  laid,  is 
entire,  as  are  the  rows,  which  are  44  in  number.  Each  row  b  1 1-8  foot  high,  and 
as  much  In  breadth,  so  that  a  man  sits  convenientiy  in  them«  and  allowing  for  a  seat 
a  foot  and  a  half;  the  whole  wiH  hold  22,000  persons. 

Mr.  Brydone,  Vol.  i.  p.  296.  mentions  an  Amphitheatre  at  Syraeuu,  the  theatre  ef 
which  is  so  entire,  Uiat  thr  grodtm  for  seats  still  remain ;  but  it  m  imall  in  comptriMMi 
with  the  others. 
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with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  (loricA)  against  the  irruption  of  wild 
beasts.    As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded  with  an 
iron  railing,  (Jerreis  clathris),  and  a  canal,  (euripo)^  Plin.  viii.  7. 
The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.    The  seats 

JTrradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,  (jnilviUis)^ 
uvenal.  iii.  153.  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dto.  Hz,  7. 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats 
were  called  Popularia,  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Dom»  A.  The  entrances 
to  these  seats^  were  called  VoMiTeRiA ;  the  passages  (via)  by 
which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called  Scaim  or  ScalariOf 
^nd  the  seats  between  the  two  passages,  were,  from  their  form, 
called  Ctauusy  a  wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  61.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  For,  like 
the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  are' 
na  to  the  top.  Hence  Cuneis  mnotuit  res  ofrmibuSf  to  all  the  spec- 
tators, Phadr.  v.  7.  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain 
persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  and  the  Editor  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  per- 
son he  inclined,  Cic.Att.  ii.  1.       '  .  ' 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatobes  or  Dtssigna- 
iores^  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper 
place,  PlaiU.  Pamd.  prolong.  19.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  3.  as  undertakers  did 
at  funerals,  Herat.  Epist.  \.  7.  6.  and  when  they  removed  any  one 
from  his  place,  they  were  said,  earn  excitare  vel  susciiare^  Martial, 
iii.  95*  V.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Designatores  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  same  with  what  were  called  Locarii,  {quia  sedes 
vel  spedacula  locabant.)  But  these,  according  to  others,  properly 
were  poor  people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat, 
whi'ch  they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came 
late,  for  hire.  Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  with- 
out the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Vahr.Max. 
vi.  3.  12.  But  afterwaixls  this  restrictioix  was  removed.  Angus* 
tus  assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  7.  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres 'secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  (eroco  diluto  aut  aliis 
fiagrantibus  liquoribusy)  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  spect.  3.  issuing  from 
certain  figures,  (siona),  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  in  rain  or  excessive 
heat,  there  were  coverings  (vela  vel  vdaria)  to  draw  over  them, 
Juverud.  iv.  122.  For  which  purpose  there  were  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fisced  to  support  them. 
But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread, 
they  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps  (causia  vel  pitei)  and  um- 
brellas, Dio.  lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  27.  28. 

43 
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By  secret  spribgS)  certain  wooden  macbiDes,  called  Pegmata, 
vcl  -maf  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontane- 
ously,  and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged  at  plea* 
sure,  Martial,  Sp$ct.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist.  88,  SueU  Claud. 
34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Peg^ 
ftMreSf  Suet.  Cal.  2G.  and  boys,  {etpueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos^) 
JuvenaL  iv.  122.  But  pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves, 
(pro  loculis)  in  which  books  were  kept,  Ait.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliariuv,  to 
which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged 
by  a  hook,  {unco  tr(Jiebantur)^  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec*  Epist.  93. 
liamprid.  in  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs,  (varia 
inter  se  camponebantur,  vel  CQmparabantur)^  Horat.  Sat.  I.  viu  20. 
and  their  swords  were  examined  {explorabaniur)  by  the  exhibitor 
of  the  games,  Suet*  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  {pntludeniea  vel  pro- 
ludentes)^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourisning 
(oeniUantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  78. 
Senec*  Ep*  117.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  515.  689.  Then  upon  a 
signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  {$onabant  ferali  clangore  tuba)^  they 
laid  aside  these,  (arma  liaoriay  vedes  vel  gladiog  hebetes  ponebant^  v« 
abjiciebant)f  and  assumed  their  proper  arms,  {arma pugnatoriaj  vel 
decretoria,  i.  e.  gladios  actUos  sumebant),  Quinctilian.  10.  5.  20; 
&  Suet.  Cal*  54.  They  adjusted  themselves  (se  adpugnam  compo- 
nebant,  Gell.  vii.  3.)  with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  pos- 
ture, {in  statu  vel  gradu  stabent)^  Plaut.  Mil.  iv/9.  12.  Hence 
moaeri,  dejici,  vel  deturbari  de  statipnentis ;  depelli,  dejici^  vel  de- 
moveri  gradu^  &c.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Xep.  Themist.  5 
Liv.  vi.  32.  Then  they  pushed  at  one  another  (petebani)  and  re- 
peated the  thrust  (repetebant)  Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  push- 
ed with  the  point,  (punc^im),  but  also  struck  with  the  edge,  (c(b- 
sim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  {cavere^  propulsare,  exire^ 
effugere^  excedere,  eluaere)^  direct  thrusts,  (ictus  adversosj  et  rectas 
ac  simplices  manus)^  than  back  or  side  strokes,  (manus  velpeti^ 
tiones  aversas  tectasque)^  Quinctilian.  v.  13.  54.  ix.  1.  20.  Virg.  ix. 
439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore  took  particular  care  to  defend 
their  side,  (latus  tegere) ;  hence  latere  tecto  abscedere^  to  get  off 
safe,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  alterius  latiupetij  Cic.  VaC«  5.  La- 
tus apertum  vel  nudum  darcy  to  expose  one^s  self  to  danger,  Tibuil. 
i.  4.  46»  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two 
such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account  in- 
vincible, Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Ha- 
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SET,  5C.  vuhtuSf  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladiator  low* 
ered  {mbmittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  vanaubhed ;  but 
his  late  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  ilthey  wished 
him^to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs,  {pollicem  premebant)^ 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbsp 
{pdlicem  tertebant)^  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  fhcnce  laudare  utroqm  pot' 
lice,  i.  e.  valde^  Horat.  Ep.  i.  IB.  66.  Plin.  38.  2.  #.  5.)  and  ordered 
him  to  receive  the  sword  (Jerrum  recipere)^  which  gladiators  usual- 
ly submitted  to  with  amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.  37.  Tvsc.  ii.  If. 
Mil.  34.  Senee.  Ef.7.  &  177.  de  TranqtdL  Animi^  c.  11.  Const. 
Sap.  16«  Sometimes  a  dadiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance 
of  the  emperor,  Ovid*  de  Pont.  ii.  8.  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the 
Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial*  de 
Sped.  32.  Hence  pitarimantm  palmartm  gladiator j  who  had  fre*  ^ 
quently  conauered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  palmas  cognos^ 
cety  i.  e.  ccBdeSy  ibid.  30.  Palma  Umniscata^  a  palm  crown,  with 
ribands  (lemnisci)  of  different  colours  hanging  Trom  it«  U^id.  35, 
Festus.  Sexia  palma  vrbanu  ttiam  in  Gtadiaiore  dtfficilis^  Cic. 
Fbil«  xi.  5. — money,  Suet.  Gaud.  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  ult.  and  a  rod 
or  wooden  sword,  (rudis)^  as  a  sign  of  their  being  discharged  from 
fighting ;  which  was  granted  by  the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the 
people,  to  an  old  dadiator,  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon 
act  of  courage.  Those  who  received  it  (nidfi  donati)  were  called 
RuDiARii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat,, 
Ep.  i«  1.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8. 24.  But  they  were  afterwards  some« 
times  induced  by  great  hire  {ingente  auctoramento)  again  to  engage^ 
Suet*  Tib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or 
fveakness,  were  said  delusisse^  Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting  (<pofi^ 
sionihua)  on  the  difierent  gladiators,  as  in  the  drcusy  Suet.  Tit.  8., 
Domit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  exhi* 
bition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished;  but 
then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner.  Die. 
xxzvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the 
spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperorsf  ibid,  tt  Suet.  Horace 
calls '  intermissions  given  to  glaoiatdrs  in  the  time  of  fightin?, 
or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  ^orwn^  Ep.  i*  19.  47«  & 
Scholiast,  in  loc. 

*  Shows  of  gladiators,  {eruenta  spectacula)  were  prohibited  by 

*  The  shows  of  gladiatolrs  will)  as  long  as  history  remains,  continue  to  be  conader- 
ed  as  a  most  barbarous,  cmelf  and  irtboman  practice ;  and  disgraceful  to  those  who 
encouraged  or  permitted  it  The  diversion,  as  it  was  called,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Asiatics ;  and  tnat  it  was  practised  under  those  monsters  of  craetty,  A'ero  |uid  Do- 
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Constantine»  Coi.  xi.  43.  but  not  entire]^  suppressed  till  the  time 
of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  iu  1  li  2U 

III.    DRAMATIC  ENTERTAIXMENTS. 

DRAMATIC  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  {ludi  seenici)^  were 
first  introduced  at  Rome»  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  ap- 
pease the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Liv.  vii.  3.  Before  that  time 
there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were  called 
I^UDI  SCENICI,  because  they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade,  (<i«ia, 
f^mAra),  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am.  i.  105.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  164.  6r  in  a  tent,  (tf*ijt^,  /a6emo- 
culwn) :  Hence  afterwaras  the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  ac- 
tors stood,  was  called  Scena,  and  the  actors  SCENICI,  Sue/.  Tih* 
34.  Cic.  Plane.  11.  Vtrr.  iii.  79.  or,  Scenici  AaTiricss,  Su^. 
Ccu.  «4.  \ 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Eiruria;  whence  players 
(Indiomi)  were  called  Histrionbs,  from  a  Tuscan  word,  Ms- 
ter^  L  e.  ludio;  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country, 
Liv.  vii.  2. 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  {ad  tibi- 
cinis  modos}f  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action.  They 
did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage, iUd. 

The  Roman  vouth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals, 
especially  at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillerv  against  one 
another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adaptedf  to  the  sense. 
These  verses  were  called  Versus  FsscENNiNt,  (rom.Fescmniay  or 
Hunij  a  city  of  £tiHicia,  Harai.  Egist^  11.  i.  145. 


mtfum,  h  oo  matter  of  wonder;  but  that  it  sboald  have  been  panned  both  in  the  £aft 
and  WeM,  even  after  the  prohibition  of  the  Christian  Emperors,  discovers  such  depth 
of  depravity}  as  would  appear  incredible*  were  not  the  truth  of  it  supported  by  indifr- 
putable  facta  Though  Hrnimrim,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  had  probibited  (bete 
•hows  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Tetenoehuf,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  East  to 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  odrxf  these  spectaelesy  had  gone  down  into  the  ArenOf 
and  used  all  bis  endeavours  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  continuing  their  combats ; 
and  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  spectators,  for  his  humane  interference : 
vet  the  detestable  practice  was  not  entwely  abolished  in  the  WeM  before  Theodorie, 
^insof  the  04rogoUa. 

The  gladiators,  about  the^ear  of  the  city  080,  unt^er  the  conduct  of  SfisrUumt  Cri- 
nmt  and  Oenommuy  maintained  for  a  short  time  a  war  against  the  Roman  people. 
These  men  having  escaped,  with  other  gladiators  to  the  number  of  74,  out  of  the 
place  where  they  had1>een  kept  at  Capua,  gathei«d  together  a  body  of  slaves,  put 
themselves  at  their  head,  rendered  themaelves  masters  of  all  Campaniat  and  gaioed 
aeveral  victories  over  the  Roman  Prstors.  They  were  at  length  defeated  in  the  year 
IteS,  at  the  eilremity  of  Italy ;  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pass  over  into  Skily,    S. 
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Afterwards,  bv  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved, 
{sapius  usurpando  res  excitata  est),  and  a  new  kind  of  dramatjc 
composition  was  contrived,  called  SATYRS  or  Satura,  Stxtiresj 
because  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and  written  in  various 
kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lanx  Satura,  a  plat- 
ter or  charger  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly 
ofiered  to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Primitm  or  first  gather* 
ings  of  the  season.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulence  of 
the  Sati/rs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  ges- 
tures, accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had  every 
thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  their 
obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee ; 
whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the 
name  of  satyrs  ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  ol  Juvenal,  and  of 
Persius. 

/    It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M.  Livius' 
Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires, 
(absaturiSf  u  e.  suturis  retictis)^  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular 
play,  (argtanento  fabulam  serere,)  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514 ;  the  ^ 
year  before  Ennius  was  bom,  Gc.  Brut.  18.  above  160  years  after 
the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  ' 
after  that  of  Menander,  OelL  xvii*  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  were. —   i 
Being  obliged  by  the  audience'  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  part, 
and  thus  becommg  hoarse,  (guum  vocem  obtudissetf)  he  askec]  per-  • 
mission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sine  to  the  flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  ^ 
was  sung  {caniicum  agAat)^  which  he  did  with  the  greater  anima-  . 
tion,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used 
always  to  have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial 
part  (divsrbia)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Ltv.  vii.  2.     It  ap- 
pears there  was  commonly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Pla%U» 
Pstud.  ii.  vlt. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the  mo-  ' 
del  of  the  Greeks,  by' Navius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  C«cilius,  Tb-  ' 
RENCE,)  Afranius,  Paguvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  (ludus  in  ar* 
tern  pauiatm  verterat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to 
be  acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves  the  acting 
of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and 
buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  JuoemL  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  SueU  Tib, 
45«  Domit»  10.  because  thev  were  usually  introduced  after  the 
play,  (when  the  players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,)  to  re- 
move the  painful  impressions  of  tragic  scenes,  Scholiast,  in  Juve- 
jnnL  iii.  1 75.  •r  Fabellla  Atellana,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  Lvpi  Qsci^ 
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Gc.  Fani.  vii.  I.  Ludicruh  Oscum,  Tacit.  Jlnnd*  iv.  14.  from 
Atettoj  a  town  of  the  Oaci  in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  in* 
vented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farced  {Atdlani  vel  Aullanarum  adores) f 
retained  the  rights  of  citizens  (non  tribumotisuht)^  and  might  serve 
in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who 
were  not  respected  among  ttie  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  but 
were  held  infamous,  UlpMn*  I.  3.  §  5.  D.  dt  hu  qui  not.  infam. — 
Jiep.  Prafat.  Suet.  Tib.  36. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefly 
of  three  kinds.  Comedy.  Tragedy^  and  Pantomimei. 

1  •  Comedy,  (COMQEDI A,  quasi  xt^futt  c»a^,  the  song  of  the  vil- 
lage,) was  a  representation  of  common  life,  (quotidiancB,  vita  specu- 
lumj)  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue* 
The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  foIJy  to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,  and 
new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented ; 
in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names ;  and  in  the 
third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Euo^lisj  CratimUf  and 
Aristoph&nes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and  Menander  in  the  new, 
Herat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  67.  ^uinctilian.  X.  I.  Nothing  was 
ever  known  at  Rome  but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Caecilius, 
and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  MENANDER, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comeJies  that  ever  existed, 
QuinctUian.  x.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  re- 
ipain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  nis  excellence  from  .Terence, 
his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
ter and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage*  Thus  come- 
dies were  called  TooATiB,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were 
Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga^  Juvenal,  i.  3.  Horat.  Art,  Poet. 
288.  so  carmen  togatunij  a  poem  about  Roman  affairs,  Stai*  Silv. 
ii.  7.  63.  PaiETEXTATA  vel  Pratexta^  when  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  dignity  were  introduced ;  but  some  take  these  for  trage- 
dies, ibid.  Tr  ABE  AT  A,  when  generals  andofiicers  were  introduced. 
Suet,  Gramm.  31.  Tabernaria,  when  the  characters  were  of  low 
rank,  Horat,  Art.  Poet.  225.  Palliatje,  when  the  characters  were 
Grecian,  fjpim  paHiian,  the  robe  of  the  XSreeks.  Motoric,  when 
there  vicre  a  great  many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  pas- 
sionate expressions.  Statarije,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle 
or  stir,  and  little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions;  and  Mixta, 
when  some  parts  were  gentle  and  ouiet,  and  others  the  contrary, 
Terent.  Heaui.  prol.  3G.  Donat.  in  Terent.  Cic  Brut.  116.  The 
representations  of  the  Atettani^were  called  Conmdice  Atellane. 
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l^be  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-beeled  shoe,  caUed  Soccus^-^. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docert  Ye\facerefabidam{ 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  itare^  ttare  recto  talo,  placere^  &c«, 
if  not,  cadere,  exigif  ex^bilari,  &C. 

I  J.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  im-^ 
portant  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced,  as,  he-/ 
roes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  wiUian' 
unhappy  issuie.     The  ^re'^t  end  of  tragedv  was  to  excite  the  pas- ' 
sions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  ; 
abhorrence  of  vice,  Gc.  de  Orat»  i.  51.     It  had  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  from  r^ayo^  a  goat,  and  9&y,  a  song ;  because  a  goat 
was  the  prize  of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  wa3 
the  best  actor,  de  Art.  Poet.  920.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ed.  iii. 
22.  according  to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  digoat  was  then  sacrificed, 
as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called, 
^(079810,  the  goafs  song*     (Prim  ludi  theatrdUs  ex  LiberaUbus  noli 
nint,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Sert.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii«  381.} 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  • 
of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ*    He  went  about  with  1 
his  actors  from  village  to  village,  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  . 
stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and  sang,  having  their  faces  , 
besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine,  {perunciifacUms  ora)f  Horat.  de 
Art  Poet.  275.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy, 
(from  t^,  -vyof,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  ^aoc, 
a  singer ;  hence  tfvy^i,  a  sineer  thus  besmeared,  who  direw  out 
scoffs  and  raillery  against  people). 

Tbespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy 
to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plvtarch.  m  Solone* 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  £schylus,  who  erected  a  permanent  * 
stage,  (modicis  irutravit  pulpUoy  tignis)j  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  ~ 
mask,  {persona),  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  (pailaj  stola^  vel  jymui),  } 
and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin,  {cothamus),  which  trace- , 
dians  wore ;  whence  diese  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  ' 
tragedy  itself,  Virgl  E6t.  Viii.  10.  JuvenaL  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Jlfer- 
tial.  iii.  20.  iv.  49.  v.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.  as  soccus  is 
put  for  a  comedy  or  familiar  style,  Id.Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  BO. 
90.    Jfec  conuedia  in  cothumos  assurgii^  nee  contra  iragadia  socco 
tngreditfjorj  Quinctilian.  x.  %  22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore 
under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Sublioaculum  vel  Sublioae 
verecundim  caus&)j  Cic.  Off.  i.  35«  Juvenal,  yi.  60.  Martial,  iii.  87, 
f  After  JEschylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Euribides,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  *  In  their  time  comedy 
began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  trage- ' 
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dy  ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  lon^  cultivate<^  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have  we  any  Roman  trage- 
dies extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  No- 
thing remains  of  the  works  of  Ennius,  Pacivviusi  Accius,  &c.  but  a 
few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  into 
five  actSy  noraL  Art.  PoeU  189.  the  subdivision  into  scenes  is 
thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of 
singers  called  the  CHORUS,  HoraU  de  Art.  Foei.  193.  who  in- 
deed appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief 
of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Chordgm  or  CofVfhcBus* 
But  Choraous  is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  the 
dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  Plaui*' 
Pers*  i.  3.  79.  Trinumm.  iv.  9.  16.  Suet.  Aug*  70.  and  chorqgium 
for  the  apparatus  itself,  {instrumenium  scenarian,  Fest.)  Plant.  Capt. 
prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  ckoragia  for  choragi,  Vitniv.  v*  9.  hence 
faka  choragium  gloria^  comparetUTf  their  dress  may  be  compareil 
to  false  elory,  Cic*  ad  Hereniu  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see 
from  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  license  was  suppress- 
ed by  law,  tke  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  HoraU  Art*  PoeL  283* 
A  Chordgus  appears  and  makes  a  speech,  PlauL  Cure.  iv.  1  • 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first  was 
small  and  simple»  and  of  few  holes,  Horat*  ArU  PoeU  202.  but  af* 
terwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a  louder 
sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  of  various- forms.  Those  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  are  the  TibijiB  dextrm  and  sinistra^  pares  and 
impareSf  which  have  occasioned  much  disputation  among  critics, 
and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes, 
which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so 
were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which  the  musician  played  oq 
with  his  right  hand  was  called  tibia  dextrOj  the  right-handed  flute ; 
with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra^  the  left-handed  flute.  The' latter  had 
but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a  deep  serious  bass;  the  other  had 
more  holes,  afld  a  sharper  and  more  lively  tooe«  Plin.  16.  36.  s. 
66.  Varr.  R.  R.  1.  2. 1$.  When  two  right  or  left-handed  flutes  were 
joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  pares  dextra^  or  tibia  pares 
sinistrcs.  The  flutes  of  difierent  sorts  were  called  tUrim  impares,  or 
t^itB  dextrts  ei  sinistra.  .  The  rieht-handed  flutes  were  the  same 
with  what  werie  called  the  Lydian  flutes,  (7\Aub  Lyc&e,  and  the 
left-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutes,  {Tibia  Tyria  or  Sarrana^  vel 
SerrawiR-)    Hence  Virgil,  Biforcm  dat  tibia  cantum^  u  e.  hisommh 
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imparemj  JEn*  ix.  618.  Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked^  Firgf. ' 
j£n.  vii.  737.  Otnd*  Met.  iii.  532.  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  . 
eornti,  Id.  de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-show,  in* 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  nSime  with  their  ' 
performances,   {Mmi  vel  Pantomimi)^  expressed  every  thing  by  ; 
their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaklng;.^/o9uact  marm  ;  hence 
called  also  CAironomt,)  JuvenaL  xiii.  110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii. 
515.    Martial,  iii.86.    Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  3.  125.   Manil.  v.  47 4, 
Suet.  Ner.  54.     But  Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who 
were  likewise  called  PlanipideSf  because  they  were  without  shoes, 
(excalceati),  Senec.  Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  ^ 
Gell.  i.  1 1.     They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wood  or  iron  sandals, 
railed  Scabilla  or  Scabella^  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they 
danced,  Cic.  Cal.  37.  Suet.  Cal.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augus- 
tus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mind  both  spoke  and  acted.  / 

MlMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Cic.  Cal.    ' 
27.     Verr.  in.  36.    Rabir.  Post.  12.    Phil.  ii.  27.  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  elsewhere,  Stiet.  Qbs.  39.  Jfer.  4.  Oih.  3.  Cdig.  45.   t 
Aug.  45.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal.  Tiii.  108. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
iarces,  {mimogrdpU)^  were  Labertus  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.6.  Oell. 
xvii.  14.  The  most  famous^  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pyl&des  and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tadt.  jlrmal.  i. 
54.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.  his  freedman, 
{libertui  Macen&tis) ;  and  by  Juvenal,  mellis^  vi.  63.  Between 
them  there  was  a  constant  emulation.  Pylades  being  once  re- 
proved by  Augustus  on  this  account,  replied,  ^*  It  is  expedient  for 
you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us.^' 
Pylades  was  the  great  fevourite  of  the  public.  He  was  once  ba- 
nished by  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon  after  restored, 
Dio.  liv.  17.  Maeroh.  Sat.  ii.  7.  The  factions  of  the  different 
players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  J^at.  Q.  vii.  32.  Petron.  5.  sometimes 
carried  their  discords  to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in 
bloodshed,  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

^  The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funamb&li,  Schanohei<z  vel  ' 
NeurohiUa)  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play,  ^ 
Ter.  Hec.  Prol.  A.  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  persons  who  seemed  • 
>to  fly  in  the  air,  (Pstaurista),  who  darted  (jactabant  vel  excutie* 
bant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum,  vel  -tw,  Festus. » 
Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86;  also  interludes^ 
or  musical  entertainments,  called  Embqlia,  Cic.  Sext.  54.  or 
ACROAMATA  ^  but  this  last  word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musi«  ^ 
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ciaMf  or  repeaters  themselves,  who  were  also  employed  at  private 
entertainments,  Cic.  i(nd.  Vetr.  iv.  32.  Arch.  9.  ^Sfiui,  Aug.  74. 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  J^ep.  AU.  14. 

"^  The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people  calling 
out  for  vanous  shows  to  be  exhibited;  as,  the  representation  of  bat- 
tles, triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon  animals,  and  wihl 
beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people  made  on  these  occastonsi 
^  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  EpisL  II.  i.  185. 
&c.  ^\ti  like  manner,  their  approbation,  (plaususy)  and  disappro* 
bation,  {sibiluSj  strepituit  fremituSf  damor  tonitruuntf  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  ^.  fistula piutoritia^  Att  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much 
TegaMed,  Cic.  Pi*.  27.     Sewt.  54.  5b*  56.  &c.    HoraL  Od.  i.  -20. 

ii.  ir. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called  «/9c* 
tores  primarwn  partiwn;  the  second,  seciuuUirum  pariiumj  the 
third,  tertianunf  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic.  in  CasciJ.  Id.  & 
Ascon.  in  ioc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed  their 
parts,  or  pleased  or  aispleased  the  spectators,  Quinctilian.  vi.  1. 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Att.  i.  3.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  said,  Plaodite,  Terent.  <^c.'/ 

'  Those  actors  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns,  Sic.  as 
at  other  games  ;  at  first  composrij  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  round 
the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  atrophia^  v.  -Wa,  Pestus. 
Fliii.  xxi.  1.  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt,  {e  lamina  csrtm 
(enui  inaurata  aut  inargentata)^  called  Corollje  or  corollana  ;  first 
m;.de  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  2.  3..  Hence  CO- 
'  ROLIARIUM,  a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  jatt 
hire:,  (additum  prator  quam  quod  debitum  est),  Varro*  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22i  Suet.  Aug.  45, 
or  any  thing  given  above  what  was  promised,  Ctc.  Verr.  in.  60. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that 
players  should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  (auret),  but  not 
more,  CapiioUn.  11. 

The  place  where  dranfatic  representations  were  exhibited,  was 
called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (a  enutfttu,  video.)^  In  ancient 
times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stan* 
its  for  spectators,  Cic.  Aniie.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate was  made,  prohibiting  anyone  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose 
in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre, 
which  was  building,  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  or- 
dered to  be  pulled  down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  (nocifv- 
Tum  publicis  moribu  ),  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max^  iv.  4. 3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  £miliu8  Scaurus,  when   sedile, 
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ivhich  coDtainied  80^000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing 
magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expense,  Plin.  xxxvi*  15.  s. 
24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  honour 
of  his  father,  (funebri  petris  munere),  made  two  large  theatres  of 
wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended,  each,  on  hinges,  {cardi* 
num  singtJorum  versatili  saspema  libramento)^  and  looking  opposite 
ways,  {inter  se  avtrsa)^  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  e'ach 
other  by  their  noise,  {ne  invicem  obstrq^ent) ;  in  both  of  which 
,he  acted  stage-plays  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  ;  then  having 
suddenly  wheeled  them  round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one 
another,  and  thus  formed  an  ampitheatre,  he  exhibited  shows  qf 
gladiators  in  the  afternoon,  P/m.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second  con* 
sulship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  th^t  he  might  not  incur  the 
animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  Venus, 
Suet  Claud*  21.  TtrtuUian.  deSpect.  10.  Plin.  viii.  7.  Dto.  xxxix* 
38.  Tacit,  ziv.  19.  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Marcellus,  Dio.  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near 
that  of  Pompey,  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1 2. 13.  Amor*  ii.  7. 3.  hence  call- 
ed tria  theatra,  the  three  theatres;  Suet.  Mug.  46.  Ovid.  JrU  iii. 
394.  Trist.  iii.  12.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or 
a^in.  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  ampitheatre, 
Plin.  xix.  1.  3.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  94.  Lucret.  iv.  73.  but  in  later  times 
they  were  roofed,  StcU.  Si^lv.  iii.  5. 91. 

'  Among  the  Greeks  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic*  flacc.  7.  Tac^t.  ii.  80.  Sethec.  Epist.  108.  And  among  the 
Romans  it  was  usual,  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage,  Suet. 
Aug,  47.     This  the  Greeks  called  «sor^»^«ifp  et  Ko^oAcir/Mtfilccy. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  foriP}  Jike  the  half  oC 
an  ampitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  {gradue 
Vel  cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  di^ 
fercnt  orders,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ampitheatre.  The 
foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestra^  wei-e  assigned  to 
the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  rows  be-  . 
hind  them  to  the  eauites,  and  the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet,  Mug^  44. 
The  whole  was  called  CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called 
Cavea  prima,  or  itna  ;  the  last,  catta  ultima  or  summa,  Cic«  Senect. 
14^    The  middir,  cav^amedto,  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were  called  ' 
Scena^  Posiscemum,  Proscenium^  Pulpitum^  and  Orchestra. 

I.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns^  statues,  and 

Eicturesof  various  kinds,  acqording  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  ex- , 
ibited,  Vumv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  i.  166.  432. 
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The  ornaments  were  sometimes  inconceivably  magnificent,  VaUr, 
Max.  ii.  4.  Q.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  it 
was  called  Scena  Veesatilis  ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Scena 
DucTiLis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  O.  Hi.  24* 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AULiBUM  vel  Sipor 
fttim,  oftener  plural  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom,  was 
dropt  {premeoainr)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us  the  blinds  of  a 
carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (tollebatur)  or  drawn 
up,  when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts, 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  189.  Art.  Pod.  154.  Ovids  Met  iii.  111.  JuvenaL 
vi.  166.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  done  was  called 
EzosTRA,  Ctc.  prov.  Cons.  6.  Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapes* 
try  were  also  used  in  private  houses,  FtVF«  JBn.  i.  701.  Ho^ 
rat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15*  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  called  ^utocr  Attalicay  be* 
cause  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  of  Attalus^, 
king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Property  ii.  23.  46.  Serv*  in  Virgi 
JEn.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  ac- 
tors dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  suppo* 
sed  to  be  done,  whidi  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on 
tl)e  staee,  Horat.  dt  Art.  P.  183.  Lucrei.  iv.  1.178. 

3.  PROSGENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  ac* 
tors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL- 
PIT UM;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA, 
which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpihrntj  Vitruv.  v*  6« 
Hence  Ludikria  scena  et  ptdpito  digna,  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the 
stage,  Plin.  £/.  iv«  25. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS, 

I.    LEVYIJiG  of  SOLDIERS. 

nr^HE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citiasen  was  ob- 
"^  lieed  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required, 
from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any  one 
enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Po- 
fyl'  vi.  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  cam- 
paigns, and  every  horseman  ten.  At  first,  none  of  the  lowest  class 
was  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor  freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junc- 
tures, Liv.  X.  SL  xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered 
by  Marius,  S^Ulust.  Jug.  86.  GeU.  ivi.  10. 

The  Rooffans,  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  were  almost 
always  engaged  in  wars ;  first,  with  the  different  states  of  Italyi 
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for  near  SOO  years,  and  then  for  about  200  yeara  more  in  subdu- 
ing the  various  countries,  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war,  without  solemnly  pro-' 
claiming  it.    This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Fecialbs.    ^* 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any  nation,  > 
they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  FeciaUs  to  demand  redress,  {ad  res 
repetendas)^  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Yarr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys. 
iu  72.  and,  if  it  was  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  were 
granted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly 
declared*  Then  the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  hav* 
iHg  thrown  a  bloody  spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war 
against  that  nation,  Liv.  i.  92.  The  form  of  words,  which  he  pro- 
nounced before  he  threw  th^  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO, 
{a  claravoce  qua  vithatur\  Serv.  in  Virg.  Rn*  ix.  52.  x.  14.  P/tn. 
xxii.  2.  Afterwards,  when  the  einpire  was  enlarged,  and  wars 
carried  on  with  distant  nations,  this  certmony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Aoer  Hostilis,  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly  against 
Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio.  i,  4.  So  Marcus 
Antoninus,  befdre  he  set  out  to  war  against  the  Scythians,  shot  a 
bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the  ager  kostilis^  Dio. 
Ixxi*  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most  part 
were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul :  for  two  legions  compo- 
sed a  consular  army.  But  often  a  greater  number  was  raised,  ten, 
Liv.  ii.  SO.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.  twenty,  xxx.  2.  twenty- 
one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24.  twenty-three,  xx.  I.  xxviii.  38.  Under 
Tiberius  twenty-five,  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italv}  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.  Tacit.  Anncd.  iv.  5.  under  Adrian 
thirty,  Spariian.  1  b.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report 
of  a  Gallic  tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry, 
and  700,000  fool,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Im.  vi.  12.  it  was  no' 
so  easy  to  procure  soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quin- 
tilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could 
not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  Tvas 
afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the 
greatest  rigour,  Dio.  Ivi.  23« 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
{diem  edicebant^  vel  indicehuni)^  on  which  all  those  who  were  of 
the  military  age,  should  be  present  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  3 1  • 
PoM.  vi.  17. 

On  the  dav  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  chairs, 
held  a  levy  (dekctam  habebant\  by  the  assistance  of  the  military 
or  legionary  tribunes^  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
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mons,  Liv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.    It  was  determined  by  lot,  in  what  bi«ii« 
ner  the  tribes  should  be  called* 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
0Ach  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name 
under  a  severe  penalty,  Liv.  iii.  IK  &  41.  GelL  xi.  5.  Valtr. 
Max.  vi.  3.  4.  They  were  careful  to  choose  (legtre)  those  first, 
who  had  what  they  thought  lucky  names,  {bona  iwmina),  as  Va- 
leriuSf  Salvius,  StatoriuSf  &c«  Ctc.  Divin.  i.  45.  Ftsius  in  Voce 
Lacus  Lucrinus*  Their  names  were  written  down  on  tables ; 
hence  sctiberty  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  ander  certain  commanders,,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  {nomiaML  dare^)  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  33. 
but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion  {cotr* 
citio)  was  requisite ;  and  those  who  refused,  (refract arii,  qui 
militiam  detrectabani)^  were  forced  to  enlist  {seu^ramento  aducti) 
by  fines  and  corporal  punishment,  (damno  et  virgU)^  Liv«  iv«  d3« 
vii.  4.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  ibid*  Si  Diongs* 
viii.  or  sold  as  slaves,  Ctc.  Qzdn*  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thuimM 
•  or  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit  for  service  :  Hence  pollice 
tnmcij  poltroons.  But  this  did  not  screen  them  from  punish- 
ment. Suet.  jSvg.  S4.  Vder.  Max*  vi.  3.  3.  On  one  occasion 
Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death,  Dio*  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
y  military  service,  (vacaiitmis  milUie  vel  a  mt?tftd),  of  which  the 
ehief  were,  Age,  {JEtas)^  if  above  £fty,  Liv*  zlH.  33.  34*  Dis- 
ease or  infirmity,  {morbus  vel  vitium)^  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Office,  (Ao- 
nor),  being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  PliUarch*in  CamilL  vers.fotm 
Favour  or  indulgence  (beneficium)  granted  by  the  senate  or  peo- 
ple, Cic.  Phil.  V.  19.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxxiz.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time^ 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent^  vel  DxruNCTi,  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii.  55.  who  judged  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  {causas  cognosceiant^)  and  interposed  in  their  behalf 
or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this  was  sometimes  forbid- 
den by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tri- 
bunes themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to  the  consuls, 
Lh.  xlii.  32.  33.  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 
(quaH  timor  muitus,  vel  a  ft<m<o),  Cic.  Phil.  v.  31.  viii.  1.  Quinc- 
tilian.  vii.  3.  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  {dtUctus  9in$ 
,;arationibm  habitus  est),  Liv.  vii.  11.  28.  viii.  20.  x.  21.  Two 
flags  were  displayed  {vexUla  sublata  vel  prolata  sunt)  from  the 
^^apitol,  the  one  red,  (roseum),  to  iummon  the  infantry,  {adpe- 
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diies  evocanios)^  and  the  other  green,  {cartdeum),  to  summon  the 
cayalry,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicah  salvah  esse  vult, 
ME  SEQUATUR.  This^vas  called  CONJURATIO,  or  eoocatio,  and 
men  thus  raised.  Con  jura  tj,  Liv.  zxii.  38.  Cas.  de  BelL  G.  vii. 
!•  who  were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Ltv*  zlv.  2* 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  (m  tumultuf  nam,  tv- 
MULTus  nannunquam  levior  quam  bellumj  Li  v.  ii.  26.)  were  called 
SuBiTARii  (tto  repeniina  auxUia  appellabant),  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.  or 
TuMULTUARif,  Lav.  u  37.  xxzv.  2.  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in 
the  provinces,  ibid.  &  xl.  36 ;  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were 
forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called  Causarii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  slaves 
were  found  to  have  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  {inter 
Urones)^  they  were  sometimes  punished  capitally,  {ineos  animad- 
versum  eH)^  Plin.  Ep.  x.  38.  8t  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Eqviiesy  and 
each  bad  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by  tjie 
public,  Uv.  L  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  some  Eqiutes  served  on  their  ov  ii 
liorses,  Liv»r.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done;  nor  were 
there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but 
from  the  Eqidtes,  till  the^time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alte- 
ration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans,  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects. 

After  that  period  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  Bquiteif  as  formerly^  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.    . 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  re- 
peat over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  {qui  reliquis  verba  sa- 
cramenti  preUrti)^  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  {in  verba  ejusju- 
nAant).  Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idem  in  me,  Festus  ' 
m  Prj^juratiohes,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polgb.  vi.  19. 
.  The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the 
same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
comtoatider,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  20.  xxii, 
38.  GelL  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  the  military  oath,  {sacramento  vel  -tim  dicere),  Liv. 
xxii.  57.  XXV.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy,  Cic. 
Off*  i.  1 1  •  Hence  $acramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life,  Jvxenal.  xvi. 
35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  szii.  38.  where  he  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath 
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(Sacrahbntuk)  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily}  when  the 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  cerUury  of 
foot,  swore  among  themselves  (inter  st  eqtiUes  Jecurioii,  pedites 
ctrUuriati  conjwrabant)^  to  act  lilce  good  soldiers,  {nte  Juga  ac 
formidittia  ergd  non  ainturos^  neque  ex  ordine  rtntsiuros) }  and  the 
oath,  (jusjurandum),  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes 
after  the  levy,  {ex  vhluntario  inter  ipsosfcsdere  a  tribunis  ad  Ugitimam 
jurisjurandi  actionem  Iranslatum.) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
Liv.  xxviii.  29.  * 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  the 
military  oath,  TadL  Hist.  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  his  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  60.  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  in  the  provinces;  Id.  Pan.  68.  also  on  the  kalends  of  January, 
Suet.  Qalb.  16.  Tadt.  Annal.  xvi.  22.  Hi$t.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country 
to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and  the  force  used  for 
that  purpose,  Coercitio  vel  dmquisitio^  a  press  or  impress,  Lip* 
xxi.  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prav.  Cons.  2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell. 
JiUx-  2.  Sometimes  particular  commissioners  {triumviri)  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time,  {homines  enu' 
ritis  stipendiisy)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  and  were  then 
called  EVOCATI,  Iav.  xxxvii.  4.  dc.  Fam.  iii.  7.  Cess.  Bell.  dv. 
iii.  53.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12.  Galba  gave  this  name  to  a 
body  of  equites,  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb. 
10.  The  Evocati  were  exempted  from  all  the  drudgery  of  militarv 
service,  (caterorum  immunes,  nisi  propiUsandi  hostis)^  Tacit.  AnnaL 
i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  Ltv.  viii.  8. 
xxii.  36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  79).  The  consuls,  when  about 
to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  re- 
quired, {ad  socios  Latinumque  nomen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipi- 
endos  mittunt^  arma^  tela^  aliaparari  jubent^  Liv.  xxii.  67.)  and  at 
the  same  time  appointed  the  aay  and  place  of  assembling,  {qud  con' 
venirent)^  Liv.  xxxiv.  5S.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  {scripti  vel 
conscripti)y  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans* 
They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  ^  11.  and  re- 
ceived nothing  from  the  Romans  but  com ;  on  which  account  they 
had  a  paymaster  {Quastor)  of  their  own,  Polyh.  vu  But  when  all 
the  Italians  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  the  republic. 
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The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  ahd  states  were  called  auxilia- 
ries, (AUXILI ARES  mitiies  vel  auxilia,  ab  augeo,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  5. 
Yarr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received  pay  and  clothing  from  the 
republic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who 
sent  them* 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Celtiberiansin  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  Liv.  xxiv.  49.  But  those 
must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  men- 
tioned before  that  time,  Liv*  xxi.  46;  48.  55.  56.  xxii*  33« 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  ^reat  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  regret  the 
flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose,  Taoit.  nitt  iv.    ^ 
14.  Agric.  31.    Each  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 

II.  DIVISION  of  the  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN  ARMY  ^ 
their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

A  FTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  adminis-  ^ 
-^^  tered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LEGIO  a  legendo, 
quia  inilites  in  ddectu  legebantur,  f^arro,  L.  L.  iv.  16.  which  word 
is  sometimes  put  for  an  army,  iv.  ii.  26.  &c.  Saflust.  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legioQ.  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  i^ach  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANIPULUS,  ex 
manipulo  vel  fMcictUo  fomi,  hastm,  vel  periicw  longcB  alligaio^ 
qaem  quo  iigno  primum  gerebat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117.)  So  that 
there  were  thirty  maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion,  6W/. 
zvi,  iv.  and  if  there  always  had  been  100  men  in  each  century,  as  . 
its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men. 
But  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  itt  different  times, 
Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  Cas.  B. 
C  iii.  106.  B.  Al.  69.     In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  lAv.  iii.  62.  They 
were  divided  into  ten  iurmm  or  troops ;  and  each  turm(B  into  three 
decuria,  or  bodies  often  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  thejegion,  were 
three,  the  Hastatif  PrJnctpej,and  Triarii. 

The  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears,  (hastm),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconve* 
nient,  VarromeLat.  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of  young  men  in 
the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  Im,  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of  life ; 
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they  occupicci  the  second  line.     Anciently  they  sceiA  to'have  been 
posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  form-     \ 
ed  the  third  line ;  whence   their  name,  Dionys.  viii.  86,     They 
were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin  which  they 
Uied  ;  add  the  Hastati  and  PrinciptSj  who  stood  before  them,  were 
called  An^tepilani.  Ji: 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  VELITES,from  their  -  * 
swiftness  and  agility,  (a  volando  vcl  veloc%iate\  the  light-armed 
sold  id's,  {milites  Levis  armatura,  vel  expediti,  \el  levis  armatura)^ 
first  instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv*  xxvi,  4.  These  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned 
them ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required, 
usually  before  the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and 
archers,  FUNDITORES,  Baleares,  Achat,  &c.  Liv.  xxi.  21. 
xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  31.29.  SAGITTARU  Cretenscs,  Mrabes, 
Sic.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called /Vrentarii :  RorO' 
rii,  (quod  ante  riftat  qtuam  pluitj  Varf^  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and,  according 
to  some,  Avcensu  Others  make  the  Accensi  supernumerary  sol- 
diers, who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place  of  those  legen- 
dory  soldiers,  who  died,  or  were  slain,  Festus  in  Adcensi  et  Ad- 
scRiPTiTii,  Varro.  ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were 
ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops.  These  were  formed  into 
distinct  companies,  {expediti  manipuli  et  expedita  cohortes),  and 
are  sometimes  opposecl  to  the  legionary  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug*  46. 
90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the  e«- 
porors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ;  thus, 
Primani^  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundam\  Tertiani^Quar^ 
tani^  Quintani,  Dfcimani,  Tertiadecimant,  Vicesimnni^  Duodevice^ 
simaniy  Duo  et  viceshnaniy  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  36.  37.  iii.  27.  v.  1. 
Sue^  Jul.  70. 

The  y elites  were  equipped  with  bowi,  slings,  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  they 
bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quorum  <e- 
lum  inliabile  ad  remiit*  ndum  imperitis  esty  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  a  Spanish 
sword  having  both  edge  and  point,  (quo  c(Bsim  et  punclwn petebant^ 
Liv.)  a  round  buckler  (parma)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  wood  and  covered  with  leather;  and  a  helmet  or  cask  for  the 
head,  (GALEA  vel  Galertis)^  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
wild  beast,  to  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyb.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principes^  and  Triarii,  both  defen- 
sive {arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {tela  ad  petendutn),  were  io 
a  great  measure  the  $ame  ;  Polyb.  vi.  20.  &  22. 
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1.  An  oblong  shield  ^SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss  (umbo) 

jatdng  out  in  the  middle,  lour  feet  long  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  bulPs  hide :  Sometimes  a  round  shield 
(Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2,  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel   Caisis  v.  -tda)  of  brass  or 

^  iron,  coming  down  loathe  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncover- 
2  cd,  Flor.  iv.  2*  whence  the  command  of  CaBsar  at  the  baill6  of 
Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the  fortune  of  the 
davi  Faciem  feri,  miles,  F/af/iv.  !2.  Pompey's  cavalry  being 
chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid 
of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  helmet  was,  the  crest,  (Crista),  adorned  with  plumes  of  fea- 
thers of  various  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA),  generaHy  made  of  leather, 

covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings 
twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  {hamis  concerta).  Instead  of 
^the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on  the  breast, 
(thorax  yelpectorale). 

4.  Ureaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREjE),  Liv.  ix.  40.  iegmina 

»rwru»i,'Virfi;..  JEn;  xi.  777.  sometimes  only  on  the  right  leg,  P'eget. 
i.  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Caltga,  set 
with  nails,  Juvenal-  xvi.  24.  used  cniefly  by  the  common  soidiersj 
(gregarii  vel  manipulares  miiites)^  whence  th^  Emperor  Caligula 
had  his  name,  Suel.  Cal.  ix.  52.  ^acit,  AnnaU  i.  41.  dr.  Att.  ii.  3. 
Hence  Caligatus^  a  common  soldier,  Sizet^  Jdug.  25,  Mariusa  cali- 
gaL  ad  canstUatian  perductusy  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec. 
de  ben*  v.  16. 

5.  A  sword  (gladius  vel  cnsi*)  and  two  long  javelins,  (Pila.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for  the 
sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses  ;  for 
they  had  no  stirrups,  (Stapijb  vel  Stapedje,  as  they  w^ere  after- 
wards called).  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain.  There  is 
no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient 
coins  and  statues.  Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles,  such  as  ours^^ 
but  .certain  coverings  of  cloth  (vesti$  straguln)  to  sit  on,  called 
EPHIPPIA,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  44.  ©^/'Strata,  with  which  a  horse 
was  said  to  be  constratus,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  Tbe.«e  the  Germans 
despised,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  2.  The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles, 
Liv.  XXXV.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of  th^ 
^  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot,  Polyb.  vi. 
^  23.     Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculalione  equesiri^  about  the  art 
of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  4.^- 

Horsemen  armed  cap^a^pie,  that  is,  completely  from  head  to  foot, 
were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv,  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 
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Iq  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  (See  p.  192-3.)   ' 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  bis  turn,  usually  month 
about,  IaW.  xL  41.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6«  48.     In  battle,  a  tribune  seems   , 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centurio?,  or  about  a  thousand  men ;  ^ 
hence  called  in  Greek,  x^^f^xos^  vel  -^.  ^  Under  the  emperors  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  the  senators  and  equites  ;  hence  called 
Laticlavii  and  Angusticlavii,  SueU  0th.  10»  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  TamuNus  cohortis,  P/tn.  Ep*  iii.  9.  and  their  com- 
mand to  have  lasted  only  six, months ;  hence  called  semestris  tri- 
BUNATUS,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  4-  or  semestre  auruk,  Juvenai.  vii«  8,  be- 
cause they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,   .  <.  •''  ^   v 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  centuries 
(CsNTURiONEs  vcl  ordtnum  ductoreg\  from  the  common  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  meriiyLiv.  xlii.  34.  CcuM.  39.  Lucaru  i.  645.  vi.  145. 
But  this  office  {centuriimatUB)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the 
consul  or  proconsul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cte. 
PU.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vitis.)  j 
Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  23.,/urena/.  viii.  247.  Ovid.  Art.  Am^  \ 
\*  527.  hence  viit  donariy  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  vUem  poictre^  • 
to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal*  ziv.  193«  gerere^  to  bear  it,  Lucan*  vi. 
146. 

There  were  two.  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the  same  r 
name,  but  distinguished  br  the  title  prior^  former,  and/NMterior,  lat- 
ter, because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before  the  other,  Tacit,  t 
Atm,  L  32.  Jhor^s.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at  once 
through  interest,  Dto.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  .of  the  first  maniple  of  the  ; 
Triariiy  was  called  Centurio  primipUiy  vel/^nmt  ardinisy  Liv*  xxv. 
19.  or  Primus  Pilus^  prtmipUuSi  or  primopilus^  Caes.  B.  G«  ii.25.  also 
primus  centurio^  Li  v.  vii.  41.  qui  primusnpilum  ducdrnty  ib.  13.  Dtu? 
legianis  (d  ^sfuop  t^  toyAcafo;),  Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all 
the  other  centurions,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ea^Ie  {aauila)y  or 
chief  standard  of  the  legion,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  22.  Vder.  Max.  i.  6* 
11.  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  betne  ranked 
among  the  eqdtts,  Juvenal,  xiv*  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovia.  Amor» 
iii.  8.  20.  Pont,  iv*  7.  15.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war 
with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called  ' 
minorts  ordine^  ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century^  of  the  first  mR&iple  of  the 
TriarUy  was  called  Primipilus  posterior :  So  the  two  centurions  of 
the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii^  Prior  eenturioj  and  posterior 
centurio  secundipUi ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Cent%f 
rio  dedmipilif  prior  eipostsrior.    In  like  manner,  Primus  princepsf 
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$ieimiu$  frtncqUf  &c.  Primus  hastatuSf  &c.  Thus,  there  was  a 
large  fiela  for  promotion  in  the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  sol%^ 
dier  to  a  centurion  ;  froqi  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth 
maniple  of  BtutaU^'idiBcimus  hUtatus  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  Pr»- 
tntpHus^  Liv.  xlii.  34,  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  c/t^ 
oere  honsstvm  ardinem  ;  as  Virginias,  I#t9.  iii«  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  asristants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  Vragi,  or  SuceoniurioiuSf  Liv.  viii.  8.  Feska  in  Op- 
Tio ;  and  two  stanoard-bearers  or  ensigns,  (SIGNIFERI  vel  Vexil- 
/arjt),  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxxv*  5*  Tae.  dnn*  i.  8l«  fit^^  i. 41  •  iii.  17.  Ctc. 
Divin.  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  PRjcrsc-  - 
TUB  MLMf  P/m.  jBp.  iii.  4. 

Each  I\imM  bad  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of 
ten,  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Po» 
lyb*  vi.  23.  and  he  was  called  Ddxturmji,  SaUust.  Jug.  38* 
Each  Jkcwrio  had  an  opiio  or  deputy  under  him,  Varro.  de  Lot. 
ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
Ala,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  lAv.  xxxi.  91.  GelL 
X¥i.  4.)  had  prsefects  (PIUBFECTI)  appointed  over  them,  who 
commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  Cass. 
B.  Q.  i.  39.  8u€t.  Aug.  38.  CUfud^  35.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  19.  These 
.  troops  were  divided  into  jcohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  SaUusi. 
^Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies  were 
selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of  Extraok* 
DINAR  1 1,  and  one  troop  called  AsLEcti  or  SeUcHf  to  serve  as  his 
life-guards,  Lio.  xxxv.  5.  Pofyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  alKed 
troops  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  {cum  justo  equi'' 
tatu)j  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  armv,  {tx^ 
tfcitus  consularis^)  about  20,000  men,  lAv.  z.  36.  in  the  iuae  of 
Polybius,  1 8,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI)  under 
him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  iu 
29. 69.  iv.  17.  X.  40.  43.  &c.  SaU.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28.  Get.  de  bell, 
etv.  II.  17.  111.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to 
do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  {duciu  vel  imperioj  et  «fi* 
spido  9uo\  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli.  17.  28.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  4U 
li.  i.  25.  Horat  i.  7.  27.  but  if  his  Ugatm  or  any  other  person 
did  It  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  ho  done^  aunicio  cansuUs  et 
duetu  legati^  by  the  auspices  of  the  codmI  and  ttn»er  the  conduct 
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ef  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every 
^Ihingby  their  own  auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome. 
Ductu  Germanicij  nutptciis  Tibe,riiy  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat* 
Od.  iv.  14.  16.  &  33.  Ovid.  Trisu  ii.  173.  hence  ampicia^  the 
conduct,  Liv*  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  Chlamys,  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple ; 
sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv.  i.  26.  Plin.  xvu 
3.  Tac.  Ann*  xii.  56.  cumpaludtUis  ducibus^  officers  in  red  coats, 
JuDenal.  vi.  399.  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  lictors  who 
attended  the. consul  in  war, /ifv.  xli.  10.  nlv.  39.  CH).AifYs  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a  travelling  dress,  f.v«»ti$  vialoria)^:  hence 
CUamydatuSy  a  traveller  or  foreigner,  Plant.  Pseud*  iv.  i.  8« 
sc>  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SA- 
GUM,  also  Chlamys^  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe  drawa  over 
the  other  clothes  and  fastenec^  with  a  clasp, Sue/.  Aug*  -26.  opposed 
to  toga^  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Itffl\,  (in  ttt- 
miibu),  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  sagvm :  Hence  Est  m  sagis  ci- 
viiaSf  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  sumere  saga^  ad  saga  ire;  et  redire  ad  to- 
gas  J  Id.  V.  12.  xiv.  1.  also  put  for  the  grneraP.>  robe;  thus,  Pu^ 
nico  Ivgvbre  mtUavit  sagum.  i.  e.  deposuii  eoccineam  rhlamyo*em  An- 
tonius,  ei  acce/rit  n^am^  laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on 
mourning,  Hprat  ^pod.  ix.  27. 

III.    DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS,  their  MARCHES  and 
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inPHE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
•*•  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even 
in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  »  camp,  and  fortifying  it 
with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  Xiiv.  xliv.  39.  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  &  91. 
Persons  were  always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper 
place  for  that  purpose,  {cdsira  metari).  Hence  called  M  ETA  TO- 
RES ;  thus,  AUeris  castris  vel  secundis^  is  put  for  altera  die,  the 
second  day  ;  tertiis  castris,  quinlts  castris^  &r.  Tacit,  Hist.  iii.  15. 
iv.  71.  C<w.  B.  O.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra^  and  in  later  ages 
MANSIO;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one  day, 
PUn.  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Suet.  TU.  lO.  as  9taiikoi  among  the 
Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp;  JESTIVA,  a 
summer  camp ;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp ;  (which  was  fiist 
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used  ID  the  siege  of  Veji),  Ltv.   v.  2.   HibemactJa  adificaviif 
xziii.  39.  ^ 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
furnished,  particularly  under  the  emprrors,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion like  a  city,  as  storehouses,  {armaria)^  workshops,  (fobnca)^  an 
infirmary  or  hospital,  {valctudinanum)f  &c«  Hence  from  them 
many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin;  in 
England,  particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square,  {quadraia)^  and  al- 
ways of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in  imitatiom 
of  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  the 
'  nature  of  the  ground,  f^eget.  i.  t2  3.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
(Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  ram- 
part (Vallum,)  composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,  (AG- 
GER), and  sharp  stakes,  {sudei^  VALLI  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it, 
Virg.  Gt  ii.  25.  Cas.  B.  Cio.  li.  1.  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gat^  ooe  on  each  side ;  the  first  called 
Porta  PR JETORIA,  vel  Extfaordinaria^  next  the  enemy,  Ia-d^  xI. 
27.  2.  DECUMAN  A,  opposite  to-  the  former,  {ab  tergo  castrorum 
•/  hosti  aversa^  vel  ab  hoste)^  Liv.  iii.  5.  z.  32.  Csbs.  B.  G.  ii.  24* 
Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  paiNCii'ALn  dextra  and  principalis  sinistra^ 
Liv.  xl.  27.  were  the  names  of  the  two  others.    ' »-  f  . 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 

The  upper  part  ^ars  castrorum  superior)  was  that  next  the 
porta prmtoria^  in  which  was  the  general's  tent,  {duds  tabernaciUum), 
calleci  PRJITORIUM,  also  Augurale,  Tacit.  Annd.  ii.  13«  xv.  30. 
from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices  {aug^iraculum^  Pest. 
TeMtjjguro^ortum,  Hygin.  de  castra  men  t.)  or  August  ale,  Qutncril. 
viii»  2. 8.  with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian 
cohort,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Pratorium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieute- 
nant-generals, and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaestor,  QU  J^STORI- 
UM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  decumanttf 
hence  called  Qtae^torm,  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the  quaes- 
tor's teat  was  the  FORUM,  called  also  Quintana,  where  things 
were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  26.  Polv^.  vi. 
38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
prefects  of  the  allies,  the  Evocatif  Ablecti,  and  Extraordinarii^  both 
horse  and  foot.  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place 
was  assigned  both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all 
perfectly  acquainted. 

•  The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp, 
called  PRINCIPIA,  Ltv.  vii.  12.  where  the  tribunal  of  the  gene- 
ral was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued 
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the  BrmYt\Tacit  Annai*  u  67.  Hist.  iii.  13.  where  the  tribtmes 
held  their  courts  {jura  reddd>ant\  Liv.  xxviii.  24.  and  puniahments 
were  inflicted,  SutL  Oiho.  i.  Aug.  24.  Lk.  viii.  S3,  ix.  16.  where 
the  principal  standards  of  the  arm^,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods 
^tood,^  Tack.  Annal.  i.  39.  also  the  images  of  the  emperors,  Id. 
Ay.  3.  xv.  29.  hy  which  the  soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  HoraU 
Od.  vr.  5.  Ep.  iu  1.  19.  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  stand* 
ards,  (ad  vel  apud  sima),  as  in  a  sacred  place ;  Suet.  Dwn.  7. 
each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donativei  which 
was  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war,  V^tt.  n.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troons  were  disposed  in  this 
manner:  The  cavalry  in  the  middle;  on  ooth  sides  of  them  the 
TWarn,  Principts^  and  Hastati  ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were 
the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies^  who,  it  is  observable,  were  aU 
ways  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any  plots, 
(ne  quid  novm  rei  inolirentur)^  by  being  united.  It  is  not  agreed 
what  was  the  place  of  the  VeliUs. .  They  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  empty  sp'ace  between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents, 
which  was  900  feet  broad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves, 
(Calomes  vel  servi)f  and  retainers  or  followers  of  the  camp,  (LiXiB, 
md'exercitum  iequebantUTf  qunstus  grati&j  Festus),  Liv.  zxiii.  16. 
These  were  little  used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was 
not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  Satluit.  Jug.  45.  The 
lAxa  were  sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  ibid.  At  other  times 
they  seem  to  have  stayed  without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called 
PaocBSTRiA  {adijicia  extra  castra)^  Festus;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  32.   >/ 

The  tents  (tentoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes :  nence  sub  pellibm  hiemart,  Flor.  i«  1 3.  durarCj  Liv.  v. 
3.  haberij  Id.  37.  39.  retineri^  in  tents,  or  in  camp,  Tacit.  Arm.  13. 
So.    So  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  3. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them,  (qui  iis  prafidt)  ;  which  was 
properly  called  Contubervium,  and  they  dnUubemales.  Hence 
young  noblemen  undpr  the  general's  particular  care,  were  said 
to  serve  in  his  tent,  (contubemio  ejus  miMare)^  and  were  called  his 
CoNTUBERNALES,  Suet.  Jul.  43*  Cfc.  Cal.  30.  Plane.  31.  Sallust. 
Jug*  64.  Hence,  Vivert  in  contubemio  aUeuju/s^  to  live  in  one's  fa- 
mily,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  34.  Contubemalis^  a  companion,  Id»  u  10.  x.  3. 
The  centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of 
their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  inter- 
vals, called  YIM.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  (m  lotigtm), 
i.  e.  running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pratcriam  side ;  and 
three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Qiiml«fi«, 
and  twoin  the  upper,  namelyi  me  Pinc^  already  described,  aint 
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another  between  the  Prostorium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.    The  rowf» 
of  tents  between  the  vicR  were  called  STRiGiS,  (pvfuu.) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap* 
pointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal,  viii.  147.  as  they 
likewise  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  different  ser- 
vices, {mi7iisteria)^  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.  From 
these  certain  persons  were  exempted,  {immunes  operum  mmta" 
riumy  in  imumpugncB  laborem  reservatij  Li  v.  vii.  7.)  either  by  law 
or  custom,  as  the  Equitesy  Val.  Max.  ii,  9.  7.  the  Evocati  and  ve- 
terans, Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  {bemjicio)  of  their 
commander;  hence  called  Beneficiarii,  Festus^  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  75. 
But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  purchased  from  the 
centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to  military  discipline. 
Tacit.  Arnial.  i.  l7.  Hist.  i.  46.  The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform 
these  services  were  called  M unifices,  Vtgtt.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  e^ch  le- 
gion who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Prj&fectus  gas- 
TROROM,  Tacit,  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.  Veget.  ii.  lO. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp, 
before  the  Prtztorium^  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Quasstor,  and  tri- 
bunes, both  by  day  and  by  night,  {agere  excubias  vrl  stationes  e$ 
'oigilias)^  who  were  changed  every  three  hours,  Pol^b.  vi.  33. 

ExcuBiiB  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night;  VioilijBi 
only  by  night.  Guards  placed  befoire  the  gates  were  properly 
•  called  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  CustodijE,  Iav.  xxv.  40.  xliv. 
33.  But  statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vttat  Pythagoras 
injussu  imperatoris^  id  est,  Dei^  de  proisidio  et  siatione  vitoi  decedere^ 
Cic.  Sen.  20.  Whoever  deserted  his  station  was  punished  with 
death.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  {antequam  "oigilia  disr 
ponereniur)^  the  watch-word  (symbSltun)  or  private  signal,  by  which 
they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio.  xliii.  34.  was  distri* 
buted  through  the  army  by  the  means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA;  from  its  four  corners, 
(ttttaapti,  7«9  quatuor).  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words 
the  general  chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night, 
P#/y6.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-jvord  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  SuUa, 

Apollo  Dblphicus,  and  of  Cd&sar,  Venus  Gbnitrix,  &c.  Serv.  ad 

Virg.  Mn.  vii.  637.  of  Brutus,  libertas,  Dio.  47.  43.     It  was 

given  {fessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects 

•f  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers, 
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The  pcrton  who  carried  the  Tessara  from  the  tribune^  to  the  cen- 
turions, was  called  Tessesiiarius,  Tadt.  HisU  i.  25.       \ 

fn  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  were 
made  known  to  th6  troops,  Liv.  vii*  36.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46.  xxviii,  14. 
Suei,  Galh*  6.  which  eeems  likewise  sometimes  to  have  been  done 
tfivA  voce,  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  oflScers  and  - 
friends,  (cum  Paatoridm  dimitUbai)^  after  giving  them  his  com- 
mantis,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  L{9.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  £4.  xxvi.   15. 
xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  {circu^ 
mirt  vel  ohire)  the  watches ;  hence  called  circuitores,  vel  Circu 
torts.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equites,  Liv. 
xxii.  1.  and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviii.  24.  on  extraordinary  occasions  by 
the  iegaii  and  general  himself,  Sallu^t.  Jug*  45.  At  last  particular 
persons  wrcre  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  VegeL  in.  8, 

The  Romans  used  only  wmd-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
These  were  theTUBA,straight  like  our  iru»n}>et;  CORNU,the  horn, 
bent  almost  round ;  BIJCCINA,  similar  to  the  horn,  commonly  used 
by  the  watches;  LITUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like 
the  augur's  staff  or  lUuus  ^  all  of  brass  :  Whence  those,  who  blew 
them,  were  called  iENEATORES,  Saet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuha  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  fool,  the  Lit  am  tbv  the  house,  Acron*  ad  Ho* 
rat,  Od^  i.  1.  ^3.  but  they  are  sojnctime^i  confounded,  Virg.  JEn. 
Ti.  1(57.  and  both  called  CjncAa,becau^efirst  made  of  shells,  id.  17 1. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (vigiliis  mutandis) 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn  {tub&)^  Lucan.  viti.  -24.  {bucctnA)^  Liv.  vii.  i5.  • 
Tacit.  HiMt.  V.  ^22.  hence  adtertiam  buecinam,  for  vtgiliamj  Liv.  xxvi 
16.  and  the  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses,  {ptr  clepsydras)^ 
Veget.  iii,  8.     See  p.  241. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in  exercises, 
(whence  the  army  was  called  Exbrc;itus),  walking  and  running  [de- 
'  eursio),  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi.  5i.  xxix.  22.  Po- 
lyb.  vi.  20*  leaping,  swimming,  Sxiet.Aug.  65.  vaulting  (salitio)  upon 
horses  of  wood,  Veget.  i.  18.  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the 
javelin ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy,  («««r-  ^j 

citia  ad  palum.  vel  Palaria),  JuvtnaL  vi*  246.  the  carrying  df  f 

weights,  &c.  Virg.  G.  iiu  346.  ^1 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (cas^ramovert)^  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  the  baggage  (colligendi  vasa)^  where- 
upon all  took  down  their  tents,  {tabernactAia  detefulebatii)^  but  not 
till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Po^ 
lyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal,  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts 
of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  inarch;  first  the  tx^ 
traordifMrU  and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ; 
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then  th^  legions,  and  last  oF  all  the  allies  on  the  left  wiitg,  with  a 
party  of  horse  in  the  rear,  (ad  agmen  cogtndum^  i.  e.  coUigendumf 
to  prevent  straggling),  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  onkr^ 
(composito  agmine,  non  itineri  magis  apiOy  quam  pralio)^  that  they 
might  readily  be  formed  into  a  line  of  battle,  if  an  enemy  attacked 
them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Aombn  pi  latum,  Serv.  in  Virgs 
Xn*  xii.  121.  vel  justwn^  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded,  {agminA  inco/^o^ 
u  e.  minas  muntfo,  ut  inttr  pacata  dacehatj  sc.  consul),  Liv.  xxkv.  4* 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  lAv.  xxxv.  4.  27<  28. 
It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,  (aomb?*  quadratux),  with 
the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxx'u  37.  xxxix«  30.  Hirt  de  belt. 
Oalt,  viii.  8.  Tadt,  Ann.  1.  51. 

Scouts  {sptculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  {ad^ormiia  explaranda),  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jus.  46.  A  cer* 
tain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULA'* 
TORES,  TacU.  Hist.  i.  24.  35.  '27.  ii.  il.  33.  73.  Suet  Claud.  35. 

The  soldiers  were  tramed  with  great  care  to  obsei've  the  military 
pace,  (gradu  militari  incedere)^  and  to  ibilow  the  standards,  {figna 
teqtp).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice 
a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as 
the  general  inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  five  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  ag* 
mine  citatoy  twenty- four  miles  in  ttiat  time,  VegtU  \.  9* 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is^most  incredible, ^$rg. 
Q.  iii.  346.  HorcU*  Sat.  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  (c^ftna)  for  fifteen  days^ 
Cfc.  TiifC.  ti«  15.  16.  sometimes  more,  Liv,  BlpiL  57,  usually  corny 
as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food,  (coclta  ct^),  Liv.  iii.  27.  t 
utensils,  (tdtmsilia)^  ib.  42.  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock',  (r^runi)^ 
an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern  thong,  (fidx  et  lorum  ad  pabulandum)^ 
a  chain,  a  pot,  jsc.  Liv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  tlp^d.  ix.  13.  stakes, 
usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  27.  the  wliote 
amountinj^  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  sol* 
dier  considered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  bimselfy 
(arma  membra  milites  ducebant)^  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Uhder  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a  day,    ' 
aometimes  more,  Feget.  u  16.  SparHan.  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills^  bag- 

Ege,  &€•  (JoiceNTA  SAACfNARiA,  Cms^  B.  C.  i.  81.)     The  ancient 
Mnaas  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cumbersome^  and  tbt 
roads  rough  and  difikult,  SaUuH.  Jvg.  46. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometim^es  io  the  xfM^ 
•r  wherever  bis  presence  was  necessary.  Ibid,  ti  Palyb.  x.  33» 
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When  they  came  near  tfae  place  of  encampment,  some  tribunes 
and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service, 
(ctAm  fnetatoribus)^  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and 
assign  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags 
(vextlia)  of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag, 
and  when  it  was  onoe  fixed,  the  places  of  the  re^^t  followed  of 
course,  as  being  as  certained  and  known,  Polyh.  vi.  39.  When  the 
troops  came  up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart, 
{vallwn  jaciebiifU),  while  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  {pracidium 
agxtabant)^  to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marked  out 
in  the  same  manner,  and  fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it 
only  for  a  single  night,  Joieph.  BelL  Jud.  iii.  6. 

IV.    Tht   ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  the  different  STdJiTD- 

ARDS. 

npHE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  {triplice 
^  octe,  vel  tfiplicibus  subsidiis,  Sallust*  Jug.  49.)  each  several 
rows  deep. 

The  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  first  line  ;  (in  prima  aete,  vel  in 
nrincipiii) ;  the  Princ^es  in  the  second ;  and  the  Triarii  or  Pilani 
in  the  .third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another.  The  Principes 
are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  post  princi* 
pia,  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  £un*  iv.  7.  11.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22. 
viii.  10.  TVansvorsis  principiis^  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned 
into  the  flank,  Salltuu  Jug.  49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  89. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one  another, 
so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front*  They  were  not 
plaeed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  a  march,  (agminequadrato)j 
but  obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Qtancunx^  Vir.  G.  ii. 
379.  unless  when  they  had  to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the 
battle  of  Zama,  Polyh.  xV*  9.  et  Appian.  Liv.  xxx.  33.  There  were 
certain  intervals  or  spaces  (VI^)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but 
likewise  between  the  maniples.  Hence  ordines  explicare,  to  arrange 
in  order  of  battle,  Liv.  iii^  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man hacia 
free  space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Po/yfr. 
xvii.  26.  ^ 

The  Vilites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  {in  viis) 
between  the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  Sallust.  ibid,  or  on  the  wings, 
xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  (mediam  aciem  fene- 
bant)f  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wines,  (comtia), 
Lav.  xxxvii.  3\i.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  behind  the 
f«ot,  whence  they  w^re  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  through  the 
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intenrals  between  the  maniples,  Liv.  !•  5.  but  they  were  commonly 
posted  on  the  wings,  Iav»  xxviii.  14.  and  were  hence  called  AL^, 
GelL  xvi.  4.  P/in.  Ep.  7.  30.  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  {alarii  vel  cdatii  eqmtes)^  Liv.  xxxv.  5. 
Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions, 
{equUei  hgionarii)^  Liv.  xl.  40.  Cses.  B.  G.^i.  41 ;  and  likewise  to 
the  auxiliary  infantry,  {cohortes  alaret  vel  alaria)^  Liv*  x«  40.  43. 
Cass.  B.  C.  i.  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Sometimes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line.  For 
instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  legion  and  its  allies 
were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  rt» 
serve^{miubsidiisvelprasidii$)f  Liv.  xxvii.  2.  12*xxix.  3.  xxx.  18. 
This  was  called  Aciks  duplex,  Ccb$.  B.  C.  i.  lb.  Satluit*  Cat.  59. 
when  there  was  only  one  line,  Acies  Simplek,  CcMm  B,  G.  iii.  25. 
Afr.  12.  53.  Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  witliout  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers 
into  different  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Gassar's  battles  there  is 
DO  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  H astatic  Prind- 
peg,  and  Trtarti,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts, 
which  Caesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines.  Cat.  B.  G.  u  19.  41. 
ii.  22.  iv.  1 1.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr.  53.  So  Sallust.  Cat.  59. 
Tacit.  HisL  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  ; 
redcrve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartam  acikm  instituit)t  to 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indcfed  determined  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  B.  C.  iii.  76.  This  was  properly  called  Aciss' 
^UADBUFLEX;  as,  B.Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly  placed 
in  the  front,  Sallust.  et  Cat.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom. 
This,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military  art^  are  ascribed 
to  Marius.    '  "^  . 

AciEs  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order 
of  battle ;  as,  Aciem  instrutre^  aquarej  exomare^  explicare^  extenuarCy 
Jirmare,  perturbare^  imtanrare,  reitituere,  redintegrar^&c.  but  also 
for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  2II  Cammissam 
aciem  secutus  esf  terra  tremor^  there  happened  an  earthquake  after 
the  fight  was  begun,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Pott  acies  primasj  after  the  first 
battle,  Ovid.  Mtt.  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer,  Varro.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  lAv.  viii.  8.  Veget. 
ii.  23.  Hence  milites  stgni  untttf,  of  one  maniple  or  century,  lAo. 
]|xv.  23.  xxxiii.  1.  9.     Reliqua  signa  in  subsidio  arfitb  collocate  he 

{)laces  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve,  or  in  the  second 
ine  more  closely,  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  signa  inferrt^  to  advance :  e(mi» 
wertere^  to  face  about,  Cms.  B.  G.  u  25.  efferrtt  to  go  out  of  the 
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eamp,  Liv*  xxv*  4.  a  signis  disctdere^  to  desert^  I  hid*  30.  rtferrt^  to 
retivat ;  also  to  rcco«^er  the  standards,  f^irg.  Mn.  vi«  826,  tigna  eon* 
ftrrt^  vel  $igni$  collatis  confiigert^  to  engage;  s^nitin/ettis  inferri^ 
ire  vel  incedere^  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbetn  itUrar^  s^  tig* 
Hisj  Liv.  iii.  5i.  itA  iignis  legiones  ducer$j  in  battle  order,  Ctc.  jlU. 
xvi.  8.  sigfM  infeita  f^srre^  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  Mn. 
V.  682. 

The  ensign  of  a  manijndui  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
top  of  a  pole,  (See  p.  353-4.)  whence  milts  nuinipularit^  a  common 
soldier,  Ovid*  FmU  iii.  1 1 6.  Afterwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  proba* 
bly  in  allusion  to  th^  word  wanipulm  ;  and  below^  a  small  round  or 
•val  shield,  commonly  of  silver,  P/in.  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  Hefo- 
iitm.  iv.  7«  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike 
deities,  as  Mars  or  Jlfttierr« ;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of 
the  emperors,  7bct^  Aw^*  t.  43.  HisU  i.  4K  iv.  63.  or  of. their  fa« 
TOUfites,  SutU  TSi.  48*  CaL  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called 
Jfwnina  hgionunif  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration,  Sutt, 
CaL  14.  Vit.  2.  Tacit.  Arm.  i.  39.  Fegei.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swort 
by  them,  Lucan^  u  374. 

We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  LtV.  xxvii.  15* 
Cas.  B.  6.  ii.  ^5.  Tacit.  jSnn.  i.  18.  Hist  i.  41.  as  of  prefects  or 
commanders  of  the  cohorts,  SallusL  Jug.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is 
supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  man^uli  or  crdines^  which 
were  properly  said  arfn^nacovivemrsrt  cotUineri,  Csta.  B.  G.  vi.  ]• 
91.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
different  at  different  times.  Caesar  mentions  1 20  chosen  dien  of  the 
same  century,  fi..  C.  iii.  76.  and  Vegetius  makes  maniptdui  the  same 
with  contvberniumj  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was 
a  diversity  of  ranks,  Ordines  imfkriorks  kt  soragioaESfCiM.S.G. 
vi.  34.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  62.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  preferments, 
Oroinbs  vel  gradus  mililuBj  Ibid,  et  Css.  B.  C.  i.  44*  Suet,  Claud. 
25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohortes^  bai* 
kUions  of  fo<^  and  turma,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcel.  2.  Fam» 
xv«  2.  mitt»  W.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries^ 
and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also, 
although  more  rarely,  applied  to  cavalry,  PUn.  Ep*  x.  I07« 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  bad  certain  letters  inacrib* 
«d  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  V^get.  ii«  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavaW  was  called  VEXILLUAf,  a  flag  or 
banner,  «.  e.  a  square  piece  of  ck>tb  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  Li0. 
ttsed  also  by  the  foot,  Cms.  B.  G.  vi.  33,  37.  particularly  by  the 
teterans  who  bad  served  out  their  time,  but  under  the  emperor$ 
were  still  reuined  in  the  army,  and  fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  tht 
legion,  Mder  a  particular  standard  of  £eir  o  wii|  (#«i  wmKo,  hoiOB 
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called  yfiXILLARII),  Tacit.  Jinn*  u  17.26.  36.  38.  But  VexiUum 
or  t^fxCWio  is  also  pur  for  aoy  number  of  troops  following  one  stand- 
ard. Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  70.  Suet.  (Mb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 
/  To  lefse  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgracei\j|,  {Mag' 
num  perdere  crimen  eratp  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114.)  particularly  to  the 
stanclard-bearer,  Ccbs.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i.  51.  sometimes  a 
capital  crime,  Liv.  ii.  69.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  stand- 
ards were  sometimes  thrown  among  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii*  70.  vi.  8. 
XXV.  14.  xxvi.  5. 

•  A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  some- 
times holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it.  Die.  xl.  18.  was  the  common  standard  of  the  le- 
gion, at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  t  e  figures  of 
oth<?r  animals  were  used,  Ptin.  x.  4.  s.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put 
for  a  legion,  Cas.  Hisp.  30.  and  aquila  signaque  for  all  the  standards 
of  a  legion,  Tacit,  pastim.  It  w^s  anciently  carried  before  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii,  but  after  the  time  of  Marias,  in  the  first  line, 
and  ne»r  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust.XJat.  59. 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army;  thus,  Medio  dux  aqmlinr  Turnus 
vertilur  arma  Unens^  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  38.  usually  on  horseback,  Liv.' 
vi.  7.  Sail.  Cat:  59^  Qbs.  B.  Gall,  u  25.  So  likewise  the  Legati 
and  Tribunes,  Ibid*  &  Gm*  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fouprht  before  the  standards,  or  in  the  first  line, 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii.  16.  33.  ix.  32. 
39.  xxii.  5.  XXX.  33.  Cm.  B.  C.  i.  4 1 .  52.  Those  behind  the  stand- 
ards, {post  signa),  POSTSIGNANI,  Liv.  viii.  ll.Frontin.  Stratag. 
i.  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70.  but  the  Subsignani 
seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Vextllari%j  or  privileged  vete- 
rans, Id.  iv.  33.  ^nn.  \.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  CO* 
HORS  PRiETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11.  Fam.  x.  20.  Sallust.  Cat. 
60.  Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Ftstus  ;  but  some- 
thing similar  was  used  long  before  that  time,  Liv.  ii.  20,  not  men- 
tioned in  Caesar  unless  by  the  by,  fi.  6.  i.  3I« 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  de- 
termined to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  flag  was 
displayed,  {vtxillum  vel  signun  pugna  proponebatur),  on  a  spear 
from  the  top  of  the  Pratorium^  Csgs.  de  bell.  G,  ii.  20.  Liv.  xxii. 
45.  ^hich  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  havine  call- 
ed an  assembly  by  tne  sound  of  a  trumpet  (classico^  i.  e.  tuba  con" 
cione  adnoeat&t  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36.  viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  {alio- 
qtiebahir)  the  soldiers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by 
shouts,  by  raising  their  right  hands,  id.  ^  Lucan.  i.  386.  or  by 
beating  on  their  shields  with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of 
iimiditji  Lumi.  ii.  596.    Thii  addr«M  wu  iomatimeft  made  in  the 
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open  field  from  a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  (e  tnbimali  cespUilio  aut 
firidi  cespiU  extructo)j  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  ^at. 
V  Silv.  V.  2.  144.  A  general  always  addressed  bis  troops  by  the 
title  of  milites :  Hence  Csesar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling  th^m  \ 

QuiRiTEs  instead  of  milites,  Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Cass.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded^  {stgna  canebani)^ 
which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  armSf  (ad  arma  eon- 
damatum  est).  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground 
were  pulled  up,  (convelUbantur),  Liv.  iii.  60.  64.  vi.  28.  Virg. 
JEn.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen ; 
if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  div*  i.  36.  Vol.  Max.  i.  2.  11. 
Lucaii.  vii.  162.  Hence,  JlquilcR  prodire  nolerUes^  the  eagles  un- 
willing to  move,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dio.  xl.  18.  The  watch-word  was 
given,  {signum  datum  est)^  either  viva  voce^  or  by  means  of  a  tessera^ 
Caes.  de  B.  G.  iu'  20.  de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  commu- 
nicated, Ltv.  V.  36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  sol- 
diers made  their  testaments,  {inprocinclu^  see  p.  69.)  GeU.  xv.  27.  .    .^ 

When  the  army  was  advancea  near  the  enemy  {iritra  teli  conjee 
tum^  unde  a  fertntariis  pralium  commiUi  posset) y  the  general,  riding 
round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  andthen  gave  the 
*  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  ail  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
soKJiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  sbout^  (maximo 
clamore  procurrebant  cum  signis  vel  pi  lis  inftstis^  i.  e.  in  hostem  ver- 
sis  vel  directis),  Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Caes.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92«  Liv.  vi.  8. 
&c.  Dio.  xxxvi.  32.  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and 
iiuimidate  the  enemy,  Cass.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  im- 
petus rem  decrevit^  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv, 
XXV.  4. 

The  VdiUs  first  began  the  battle  ;  and  when  repulsed,  retreated, 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  (per  intervalla  ordi- 
num)^  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  ihe  rear.  Then 
the  Hastati  advanced;  and  if  they  were  defeatled,  they  retired 
slowly  {presso  pede)  into  the  invervais  of  the  ranks  of  the  Prindpes^ 
or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them.  Then  the  Principes  engaged ; 
and  if  they  too  were  defeated,  the  Triarii  rose  up,  (consurgedant)  : 
fi>r  hilherio  they  continued  in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebant^  hinc 
dicti  suBsiDiA,  Festus),  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left 
Ip\:^  stretched  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields ;  hence.  Ad 
TRiARios  VENTUH  EST,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii^  receiving  the  Hastaii  and  Principes  into  the  void 

sp'^ces  between  their  manipultj  and  closing  their,  ranks  {compressis 

ordinUnts)^  without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  com- 

.  pact  body  {uno  continents  agnnne)  renewed  the  Mmbat.    Thus  the 
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enemy  bad  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain,  before  they  gained  the 
victory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated^  the  day  was  loat,  and  a  re- 
treat was  soundedi  (receptui  cecinerunt}^  Liv.  viii.  8.  9.  * 

Tiiis  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Marius. 
After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  marchi 
tncLthe  place  they  were  to  occupv  in  the  field,  TacU.  Hitt,  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  oif  battle  by  advancing  or  withdraw- 
ing particular  paits.  They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  fron^ 
{recta  frohie^  Festus;  vel  (BquaHs  fronlwusy  TibulL  iv.  1.  103. 
▲ciES  DIRECT  a).  Sometime!<i  the  wings  were  advanced  before  the 
centre,  (acies  sinuat4),  Senec,  dt  beat.  Vit.  4.  Liv.  xxviii.  14t 
which  was  the  usual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario) ;  or  the  contrary, 
^ciEs  oiBBERA,  vel  flexa^  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of 
Cannas,  Liv.  xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  trigdnum^  a  triangle^,  called  by 
the  soldiers  Caput  porcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A.  Liv* 
viii.  10.  QfdnctU.  ii.  I3.  Firg.  xii.  369.  457.  Cms.  vi.  39.  So  the 
Germans,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Of  6,  and  Spaniards,  Ltv.  xzxix.  31.  But 
4uneus  is  also  put  tor  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
Liv.  xxxii.  17.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the 
mineus'f  in  the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissors;  thus,  A.  OeU*  x.  9. 
Veget.  ii.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  eheoiy,  they  often  formed  themselves 
into  a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS ;  hence  orbei  facere  vcl 
ifolvere ;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare),  SaUust.  Jug*  97.  Liv* 
ii.  60.  iv.  28.  39.  zxiii.  27.  Cas.  B.  G.  iv  37.  Tacits  Ann.  ii.  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  without 
remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SEBRA,  Festus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMFERATOR.  (See  p. 
165.)  His  lictora  wreathed  their  fasces  with  laurel,  Plutarch,  us 
Lnscull.  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins,  Stat.  Stflv* 
v.  i.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5*  6.  Plin.  xv.  30.  He  immediately  sent 
letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel  {lite^a  laureatai)  to  the  senate,  to 
irtform  them  of  bis  success,  to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25. 
and  if  the  victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  lAv.  xlv. 
1.  Cic.  Pis.  17.  Jltt.  V.  20.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian  B.  Mthrid.  p.  223. 
to  which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  Thiskmd  of  letter  was  seldom 
sent  under  the  emperors,  ZXo.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric.  18.  If  the 
senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  {suppUcaiio^  vel  sup* 
pliarnn^  vel  graiulatio^  Cic.  MarcelK  4.  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods, 
and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  Impebator,  which  he  re- 
taiaed  till  hia  triumph  or  return  to  the  city,  Gc.  Phil*  xiv.  3.  A.  b. 

47 
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In  the  mean  time  bis  liciors,  having  the  Jaica  wreathed  with  laure^ 
attended  him,  Ih. 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

\  FTER  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and,  in  pre- 
-^^  senceof  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who 
deserved  them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA  CIVICA), 
given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citiz^^n,  QtU.  v.  6.  Ltv.vi* 
20.  X.  46,  with  thi.^  inscription,  ob  civem  Ser  atum,  vH,  -e^,  -lo9, 
Senec*  clem.  i.  'iti.  made  of  oak  leaves,  {tfroruU  querna,  hence  call- 
ed (^uercus  civiiis^  Virg.  £if).  vi.  772.)  and  by  the  appointment  of  the 
general  presented  by  the  per>of)  who  had  been  saved,  to  his  pre- 
server, whom  he  ever  after  respected  «8  a  parent,  Ctc.  Plane*  30. 
Under  the  emfierors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince  (tm/^era- 
torta  manu)^  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  12*  It  was  attended  with 
particular  honours.  The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the 
spectaclea,  and  sat  next  the  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  au- 
dience rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  (intunti  etiam  ab  senatu  asmr- 
tebatur)^  PIm.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  honours  decreed  to  Augustus 
y  the  senate  was  tiiis,  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house,  between  two  laurel  branches,  which  were  set 
up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual 

I)re8erver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies,  JDto. 
iii.  16.  Val.  Max.  ii.  H.fn.  Ovid.  Fast.  I  614.  iv.  953.  TrisL  iii. 
1.  35.-48.  S^  Claudiu'^,  Suet,  17.  hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of 
Augustus  there  is  a  civic  cix)wn,  with  these  words  inscribed,  ob 

CIVES  SRRVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown, 
called  CoaoNA  Vau^aris  vel  Castrensis,  Val.  Max,  i.  B«  To 
him  who  first  scaled  ttie  walls  of  a  city  to  an  assault,  Corona  Mu- 
AALis,  Iav.  xzvi.  48.  v,\o  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  Co- 
rona Navalis.  Festus;  (hll.  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agnpm,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the 
beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rt)^TRAT4,  Virg.  viii.  684.  said  to 
have  been  never  given  to  any  other  person,  Liv.  Epit.  120.  Pattrc. 
ii.  81.  Dio.  xlix.  14.  but  according  to  Festus  in  voc.  Navali,  and 
Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war 
against  the  Pirates  by  Pompey ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the 
corona  rostraia  and  navalis^  which  others  make  diflfecent.  So  also 
Suet.  Claud.  \7. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade^  the  soldiers  ^v€  it 
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their  deliverer  {ei  duci^  qvi  Uberavity  Gell.  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of 
the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up ; 
hence  called  gramvnea  corona  OBSIDIONALIS,  Liv.  vit.  37* 
Plin.  xxii..  4.  .5.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the 
'  greatest  A  few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it^ 
are  recounted,  Ih.  5»Si^. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M. 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat, 
X4V.  vii.  10.  26,  to  p.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  Samuites^  Id*  37«  and  to  others,  x. 
44.  xxvi,  21.  zxx.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (pramia  minora)  of  various  kinds ; 
as,  a  spear  without  anv  iron  on  it,  (IIasta  pura),  Virg.  JEn.  vi«  TbO. 
Suet.  Claud.  28. — a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a 
lance  or  spear(VEXILLUM.9tia5i/>ar»ttmt;€/um,Serv,  inVirg.^n. 
viii.  1.  of  different  colours*,  with  or  without  embroidery,  (auratura 
vel  purum\  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHA- 
LERJI),  ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  310.  Li  v.  xxii.  62. 
and  for  men,  Liv*  ix.  46.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  17.  f^err.  iii.  80.  iv.  12.— 
Golden  chains  {Aurta  TORQUES),  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  9,  iii.  21. 
Juoenal.  xvi.  60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phalera 
hung  down  on  the  breast,  SU.  liaL  xv.  52. — Bracelets,  (ARMIL- 
L£),  ornaments  fpr  the  arms,  Lh.  x.  44. — Cormcula,  ornaments 
for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ibid. — CATELLJc  vel  Cute* 
nuta^  chains  composed  of  rings ;  whei  ea^^  the  Torques  were  twisted 

iiorta)  like  a  rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. — FIBULA,  clasps,  or  buckles 
or  fastening  a  belt  or  garment.  Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of 
the  army;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly  prai>ed, 
were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jag.  54.  Liv.  xxiv.  IG.  Cic.  Phil.  v. 
13.  ir.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore 
them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Liv.  x.  47* 
They  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  lb. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  ihe  enemy,  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
their  houses,  Vig.  Mn.  ii.  504.  Iao.  xxiii.  23. 

When  the  eeneral  of  the  Romaps  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat,  tfte  spoils  which  he  took  from  him,  {qum  dux  duci 
detraxit,)  were  called 'SPOLIA  OPIMA,  (abO/wvel  o/nbu9,  Fes- 
tus),  Liv.  iv.^0,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
built  bv  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atti- 
cu8,  j/ep.  in  vit.  20.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  republic;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acroa 
king  of  the  Ca&ninenses,  Iao.  i.  10,  the  noxt  by  A.  Cornelius 
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Cossus,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  A.U».318» 
Liv.  iv.  20.  and  the  third  by  Bl.  Claudius  Marcellusy  who  slew  Yi- 
ridoroftrusy  king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv*  EpU.  xx.  Virg- 
./En.  vi.  859.  Plutarch,  in  Marcello;  ProperU  iv.  1 1.      . 

Floras  calls  the  spoils  Opimi,  which  Scipio  £inilianus,  when  la 
a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king,  of  the  Turduti  and  Vaceai 
in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ii.  17.  but  the  Spolia 
Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  invested  with 
supreme  coroniapd,  jDto.  li.  34- 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a 
double  share   of  com,   {duplex  frtanentvm)^   which  they   might 

g've  away  to  whom  they  pleased;  hence  called  DUrLICA- 
II,  Liv»  ii.  59.  vii«  37.  ako  double  pay  {dupltx  tt^endium), 
clothes,  &c.  Cttf.  b^Om  dv*  iii*  63.  calleJ  by  Cicero,  Diajma, 
JiU.  viii.  14. 

VI.    A  TRIUMPH. 

npHE  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Ro* 
'^  man  state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a 
victorious  general  and  his  army  passed  through  the  city  to  the  Capi- 
tol ;  so  called  from  epcofi^of ,  the  Ureek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro*  de  iMt.  ling. 
T.  7.  Plin*  vii.  56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romu- 
lus carrying  the  Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionysm 
ii.  34.  and  the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
triumph  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.  the  next  P.  Vale- 
rius, Liv.  ii.  7.  and  the  first  who  triumphed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  magistracy,  {acto  honore),  was  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
Id.  viii.  36. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the 
people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv*  iii.  63.  vii.  17.  to  the 
general,  who,  in  a  iust  war  with  foreignei-s,  (jmto  et  huitUi  bdh, 
Cic.  Dejot.  5.)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, VaL  Ma».  ii.  8.  Whence  a  triumph  was  called  Justuh  which 
was  iairly  won,  Cic.  Pi$.  19.  Uor.  Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a  general 
was^  said  trimmpkare,  et  agere  vel  deporiare  triumphvm  de  vel  tx 
ali^uo;  triumpkare  aliquem  vel  aliquid^  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  836.  Plin. 
V.  5.  ducere^poriare^  vel  agere  eitm  in  iriwmpho. 

There  was  no  ju^t  triumph  for  a  victory  io  a  civil  war,  Vei. 
Max.  ii.  8.  7.  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xiii.  18.  hence,  Bella  geri  plaeuit 
ntdlos  kabitura  triumpho$9  Lucan.  i.  12.  although  this  was  not  al- 
ways observed,  Ltv.  Epit.  115.  116.  133.  Plin.  Pwmg.  2.  Dio. 
xliii.  19.  nor,  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only 
recovered  what  was  lost,  Ores.  iv.  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy 
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that  hoBOur,  who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command, 
as  Scipio  in  Spaiui  Liv.  zxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20.  nor  unless  he  left 
his  province  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  thence  his  array  to 
Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Idv.  xxvi.  21. 
xxxi.  49.  xxxix.  29.  xlv«  38.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  vio- 
lated, particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Fa/«  Max.  viii.  15.  8* 
Dio.  zxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Ltv.  x.  37. 
Oro$.  V.  4.  Ctc.  Qd.  14.  Stut.  Tib.  2.  Vol.  Max.  v.  4.  6.  and  also, 
when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xL  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  au- 
thority, sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  This 
was  first  done  by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  5^2.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6. 
6*  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Ltv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxtii.  24* 
xlii.  2Uxlv.  38. 

As  'no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mili- 
tary command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  Iheir  triumph,  were,  by 
a  particalar  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction, 
{Ui  iii.  quo  die  urbtm  triumphantei  inveherentur^  imperivm  iss€t)j 
Liv.  xfv.  36. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martius^  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumpkalisy  through  the  Campm 
and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis^  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  ot  the  city  to  the  Capitol,  ^he  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altai^  smoked  with  incense,  Ovtd. 
Tri$t.  hr.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  plajring  tri- 
umphal songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  naving  their 
horn»  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  theft 
in  carnages  were  brought  the  spoils  t|^en  from  the  enemy^  sta- 
tues, pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold^  silver,  and  brass;  also  golden 
crowns,  and  other  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Lin. 
xxxiii.  24.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix*  6.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  JEn.  viii. 
720.  The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on 
wooden  frames,  (tn/srcu/tt),  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.  and  the 
images  or  representations  of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c. 
Liv.  Xxvi.  21.  Quinctil.  vK  3.  Plin.  v.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  1.  37.  iii. 
4.  25.  ^rt.  Am,  i.  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders  followed 
in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants ;  after  the  captives, 
came  the  lictoi-s,  having  iix^'w  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,- followed 
by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs, 
and  wearing  crowns  of  gold ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  Panto* 
mifre,  clothed  in  a  female  g'^rb,  whase  business  it  was,  with  his 
looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished. Next  followed  a 
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long  train  of  persons  carrying  perfumes,  (^tij^mento).-*— ^Tbeli 
came  tbe  general  (DUX)  drest  in  purple  embroidered  with  gold, 
(togh  pic'td  et  tunirA  palmatA)^  wiih  a  crown  of  laurel  on  bis  head, 
Liv.  li.  47.  X.  8.  Dionyt,  y.  47.  Plin^  xv.  30.  v*  39.  a  branch  of 
laurel  in  bis  right  hand,  Plut.  in  MmU.  and  in  his  left  an  ivor^ 
sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juoenal.  x*  43.  having  his  face 
painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of,  Jupiter  oa 
festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  #.  36.  and  a  golden  ball  (aurea  bulla) 
hanging  from  bis  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet  in  it,  or 
magical  preservative  against  envy,  Maerob*  SaU  i.  6.  standing  in  a 
£ilded  chariot,  {ttans  in  curru  aiirato)^  Liv.  v.  33.  adorned  with 
ivory,  Ovid.  Pont^  iii.  4.  35.  Juvtnal.  viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.  Chid.  Art,  i.  214.  at  least  after  the  time  of  Camillus^ 
Lie,  V.  'Zt^  sometimes  by  elephants.  Plin,  viii.  2.  attended  by  his 
relations,  Suet.  Tib.  2.  DomiU  2.  Cit.  Muran^  d.  and  a  great  crowd 
of  citizens,  all  in  white,  Jw>enaL  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride 
in  the  chariot  along  with  him,  Uv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punic. 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  too  much  elated,  {ne  sibt  placertt)^  a 
slave,  carrying  a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind 
him,  who  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear.  Remember  that  tbov 
ART  A  man!  Plin.  xxxiii.  K  5.  4.  Juvetial.  x.  41.  Zonar.  li.  7^r« 
iulL  Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followe<l  the  consuls  and 
senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio*  Mp 
121.  His  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his 
side,  Cie.  Pi*.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts,  which  they  had 
received  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their  general's 
praises,  Liv*  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries 
against  him,  Suet.  Jul*  4^  51.  Dionys.  vii.  72.  Martial.  \.  6.  3. 
often  exclaiming,  lo  TaiUMPHX,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they 
passed  along,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Chid.  Trist.  iv.  2.51. 
Amor.  i.  2.  34. 

Tbe  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  enemy 
to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic.  t^err.  v.  JO,  Ltv. 
xxvi.  13.  Dio.  xl.  41,  xliii.  19.  but  not  always,  Appian.  de  bell* 
Miihrid.  263.  Liv.  xlv.  41.  42.  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol^ 
he  used  to  wait  till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  execu- 
ted, Joseph,  de  belt.  Jud.  vii.  24.  , 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupi- 
ter and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded  the  victims 
to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ibid,  from  the 
river  Clitumnus,  Virg.  G.  ii.  14^.  and  deposited  his  ffAden  crowfi 
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iu  the  lap  of  Jupiteri  (m  grtmio  Jovis),  SeQec«  Hely«  10.  to  whom 
he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After 
which  he  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his 
friends,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  werr  invited, 
but  were  afterwards  desired  not  to  come,  («<  venire  su/jersederent), 
that  there  might  be  no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  iuv  nmmpiicnit 
feneral,  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  6.  After  supper  he  was  conducted  home 
by  the  people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torohos, 
Dio.  xliti.  22*  Fior*  iu  2.  Cic.  Sen,  13.  which  >omeiim(^s  also  were 
«sed  in  the  tfiumphai  procession,  Suet.  Jul.  Si. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv,  x.  46. 
and  a  certain  sum  was  annually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  oflTirers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  then  disbanded,  (exaut^oratiet  dvmssi)^  L\v. 
xxviit.  9.  xxx*  45.  xxxvi.  40.— The  iriumplml  procession  ^mie- 
times  took  up  more  than  one  day  ;  that  of  Paulus  JBmilius  three, 
PLuiarehm 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tri- 
umph ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  LipSrm  in  tl)e  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493. 
Im.  EpiU  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to  hin  in  the  Foruoi,  called 
CoLUMNA  RosTRATA,  QtmttU.  i.  7.  SU.  vi.  663,  with  an  inscription, 
]>art  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the  like, 
GelU  v.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO^ 
in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio* 
liv.  6.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,  PUn*  xv.  29.  s.  .^8. 
and  instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep,  (ovem),  whence  i|fr  name, 
PluU  in  MarcelL  Diont/s*  v.  47,  viii.  9.  Liv.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi. 
20.  xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28. 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner  con- 
fined to  the  Emperors  themselves,  Dio*  Ixii.  19.  &  23.  and  the  ge- 
nerals who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices, 
only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Au- 
gustus, Suet  ^ug.  38.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24.  31.  Hence  L.  Vitel- 
Hub,  having  taken  Terracina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  to- 
ken of  it  {lauream  prosperi  gesta  rei)  to  his  brother,  Tmcit.  fiist. 
iii.  77.  As  the  emperors  were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise 
triamphs,  Flor.  iv.  12.  53.  so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the 
lot  of  a  private  person  ;  such  therefore  usually  declined  it,  although 
offered  to  them;  as,  Vinicius,  Dio.  liii.  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  & 
24.  Plautius,  Id.  lx«  SOl  We  read,  however,  of  a  trium|ih  being 
granted  to  Belisarius  the  general  of  Justinian,'  for  his  victories  in 
Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  last  in- 
stance of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  Procap.  ^  The  last  tri- 
vinph  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  by  Diocletiaa  sm  Maximian,  20 
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Nov.  k.  D.  303.  Euirof.  ix.  27.  just  before  they  resigned  the  ea* 
pire,  n.  28« 

VII.    MILITARY  PVmSHMENTS. 

nnHESEk  were  of  varioas  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  severe. 
-*-  The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with  in* 
convenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  Deprivation 
of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  {stipendio  jnivari)^  Liv.  xl.  41. 
the  punishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent  from  their  stand- 
ards (IirrREausNTEs),  PlmU*  True*  ii.  1.  19.)  A  soldier  punished 
in  this  manner  was  called  Mvlk  dirutus,  Festus.  Whence  Cicero 
facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at 
play,  Ferr.  v.  1 3.  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  PkU^  xiii.  13. 

■2.  Forfeiture  of  their  spears,  Cairsio  Hastaria,  FuiuB.  ■ 
3.  Removal  from  their  tent,  (hcum  m  qvo  iendereut  muUure)^  Liv. 
xzv.  6.  sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents, 
Liv*  x«  4.  or  at  a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv*  zzvi.  1. 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  15.         4.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the 

rest,  {cibum  statUes  capere)^  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To  stand  1>efora 

the  praioriwn  in  a  loose  jacket,  Suel.  Aug.  34.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7.  9. 
and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  (aifoiicft),  Liv.  zxvii.  13. 

or  to  dig  in  that  dress,  Plui.  m  ImuU. 6.  To  get  an  allowance 

of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  {hordto  pasct),  Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug. 
24.  ■?.  Degradation  of  rank,  (grad&B  dejectio)  ;  an  exchange 
into  an  inferior  corps  or  less  honourable  service,  {milttuE  tmUatio)^ 

Val.  Hpz.  ibid. 8.  To  be  removed  from  the  camp,  \a  castrii 

segregart)^  and  employed  in  various  works,  Vegei.  iii.  4.  an  impo- 
sition of  labour,  munerum  indiciio^  or  dismission  with  disgrace,  (t^- 
n<4niniose  mitti)y  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr.  54.  vel  exauctoratio,  P/tn. 
Ep.  vi.  3i.  A.  Gellius  mentions  a  singular  punishiflent,  namely, 
oi  letting  blood,  {sanguinem  mi^tendi)^  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole 
legion  was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dio. 
liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods, 
(virgis  c(zdi\  or  with  a  vine*sapling,  {vUe)^  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  4. 
Juvenal,  viii.  247,     ■■  2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  Liv* 

Epit.  55, 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUS- 

TUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyb^vi. 
35.  which  was  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury, 
&c.  When  a  soldier  was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first 
struck  him  gently  with  a  staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could 
not  however  return  to  his  native  country,  because  no  one,  not  even 
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his  relations,  dorst  admit  him  into  their  bouses,  Polyb.  ibid.- 


A.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  (lapidihus  coopenri)  and  hur- 
dles, (sub  crate  necari).  Liv.  i.  51.  iv.  60.— 3.  To  be  beheaded, 
{securi'ptrcuti),  Liv.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  39.  Epil.  xv.  sometimes  crucifix 

ed,  Liv.  XXX.  43.  and  to  be  left  unburied^  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  15. 

6.  To  be  slabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  Tacit.  AnnaL  u 
44.  and  under  the  emperora,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
burnt  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  prae- 
fects  of  the  allies,  with  iheir  council ;  or  by  the  general,  from  whom 
there  was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  36. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
of  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment, 
which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  69.  Cic.  Clueni.  46.  Sua. 
Aug.  24.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio. 
xli.  J6.  xlviii.  43.  xlix.  27.  &  38*  or  the  most  culpable  were  se- 
lected, Iav.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes  only  the  20th  man  was  punish- 
ed, vicESiMATio;  or  the  lOOth,  ckntbsimatio,  Capiiolm.  in  Ma- 
erin*  12. 

VIII.     MI  LI  TAR  Y  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 


nPHE  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  {slipendium)  from 
■■-    the  public.     Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347.  Liv.  iv.  59.  and 
three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse,  Id.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable ;  two  oboH 
or  three  asses  (about  2|d.  English),  a  day  to  a  foot  soldier,  the 
double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  SQues,  Pdyb.  vi.  37. 
Piaut.  Most.  ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  v.  12.  Julius  Caesar  doubled  it,  Suet. 
Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  tea  asses^  (^l^«)  Suet.  Aug.  49. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  and  Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding 
three  gold  pieces  annually,  Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of 
the  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considera- 
ble, Juvena/.  iii.  132.  The  prsetorian  cohorts  h^d  double  the  pay 
of  the  common  soldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.     Tacit,  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  received 
a  certain  allowance  {dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equates  triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted,  Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  (hat  the 
borse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and 
paid  hy  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army« 

^2 
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Tke  soldiers  dres«cd  their  own  victutls.  They  took  food  twice  a  da  j, 
at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The 
dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  commonly  took  standing, 
l^hey  indulged  themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary 
drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called 
toscA,  Plaui.  Ma.  iii.  2.  23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  (stipendia  legUima 
fecisd-ent  vel  menii$senl)f  the  foot  twenty  years,  ana  the  horse  ten, 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Ijucan.  i.  344.  and  obtained  their  dis- 
cbarge. This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA  vel  justa.  When 
a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad  health,  it  was  called' 
Missio  Causaria;  if  from  the  favour  of  the  general,  he  was  dis- 
charged before  the  just  time,  Miisio  oratiosa,  />tv.  xliii.  14.  if  on 
account  of  some  fault,  ioxominiosa,  Hirt.  dtbtU*  Aft*  54.  D.  it 
r€  mlti.  /•  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discbarge,  called  Exavctora- 
Tffo,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns,  where  ex- 
empted from^li  military  duty  except  fighting.  They  were  however 
retained  {tenebaniur)  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standardb  {tub  ngnis  eiaquitis)^  but  ui^er  a  flag  by  themselves,  (sub 
vexillo  seorsim^  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.  whence  they  were  called  VEX- 
ILLAKII  or  Vet^'ram^  sometimes  ail  Su^siqnani,  TadU  Hist.  i.TO.) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  {pramia  vel  commoda  militia)^  either  in  lands  or  money,  or 
both.  Suet.  ^lig.  49.  Cat.  44.  Civ.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Virg.  BcL  i.  71.  ix. 
2 — 5.  Horat.  Sat.  ii,  6.  65.  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained. 
Tacit.  AnruzL  i.  17.  Suet.  Tibtr.  48.  Dio*  iiv.  2^.  Exauctorare 
is  properly  to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Iav^  viii.  34. 
xkv.  20.  Suet.  Aug  24.  Vit.  1-0. 

IX.  METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DEFEKDIJTG 

TOWNS. 

fl^HE  liomans  attacked  (oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a  sudden 
'-  assault,  or  if  that  failed,  (si  subito  i/npetu  expugnare  nonpote- 
rant)^  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Cos.  B.  G.  vii.  36 
They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  troops,  {cafrond  cingshatit^  vel 
circundabanf^  Liv.  vii.  '27.  xxiii.  44.  sxiv.  2.  mccnia  txerdtu  drcum* 
venerunt^  Sallust.  Jug.  ,07.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endeav- 
oured to  clear  the  walls  ol  defendants,  (nudare  muros  defensaribuSj 
Vel  propugnatoribus).  Then  joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of  a 
tntudo  or  tortoise,  (iestudine  facta  v.  acta\  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xlix. 
SO.  to  secure  themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came 
up  to  the  gates,  (surcedne  poriit),  and  tried  either  to  undermine 
{s-ubruert  vel  sulfodrre)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv»  x.  43. 
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nvi.  45.  xxxiv.  .S9,  x>iv.  9.  Cas.  B.  6.  iL  6.  ra€i(.  Ht>^  Hi.  28. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  .storm,  it  was  inveMcd^  Liv* 
ii.  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  increncbm^nts  {anripUia 
mwiimenta  vel  mwUtiones)  were  drawn  around  the  place  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contravaliation  and 
circumvallation  ;  the  one  against  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen,  and 
the  other  against  attacks  from  without,  Liv*  v.  t.  xxxviii.  4^ 

These  lines  were  comprised  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strength-* 
ened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  {lorica  et  pinna),  and  some-, 
times  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thickness  flanked 
with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart, 
(ad  commissuras  pluUorum  atque  oggeris)  there  sometimes  was  a 
pallisade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  stags  horns ;  hence 
called  CERVi,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.  Before  that, 
there  were  several  rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches  sharps 
ened  at  the  ends,  (prmacutis  cacuminibus),  called  GIPPf,  fixed  in 
trenches  (fossa)  about  five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug 
pits  {$crobes)  of  three  feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx^  thus, 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with  bushes 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA.  Before  these,  were  placed 
up  and  down  (omnibus  locU  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot 
long,  (Talej:),  fixed  to  the  ground  with  iron  hooks,  called  Stimuli. 
In  front  of  all  these,  Cassar,  at  Altsia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide, 
400  feet  from  the  I'ampart,  which  w^s  secured  by  two  ditches,  each 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep  ;  one  of  them  filled  with  wa- 
ter. But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or 
attacks  on  the  city,  Cos.  B.  G.  vii.  66.  Gf. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers, 
who  where  thus  said,  Urbtm  obsidione  claudere  vel  cingere^  to 
invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  srtuatiorf  to  communi- 
cate with  the  lines.  \ 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  monnt,  (AGGER*  txstrueba- 

• 

*  Tb«  A««Kji,  or  Mount,  was  emptoyodin  modern  times,  by  the  RoMiaot  s  I  tbiBk 
at  themgeofOiksakow. 
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tur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  andliurdles,  (crates),  and  stone, 
which  was  gradually  advanced  (promovebatur)  towards  the  town, 
always  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls. 
The  mount  which  Cesar  raised  against  Avaricum  or  Bourges, 
was  330  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high,  Ccet.  £.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Aggtr  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consisting  of  differ- 
ent stories  {turrta  contabulatas)^  from  which  showers  of  darts  and 
stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines,  (tor* 
menla\  called  Catapults,  Balistje,  and  Scorpiones,  to  defend 
the  w(M*k  and  workmen,  (opus  ei  administres  tutari),  Sallust. 
Jug.  76.  Of  these  towers  Cssar  is  supposed  to  have  erected 
1561  on  his  lines  around  Alesia,  C<b$»  de  belL  G*  vii.  72.  The  ' 
labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable 
as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  (Turres  mobiles  vel  ambu- 
latorijb),  which  were  pushed  (prward  {admovebantur  ve\  adigeban^ 
tur)  and  brought  back  (reducebantur)  on  wheels,  fixed  below  {rotis 
svbjectis)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cas.  B.  6.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii. 
24.  Hirt.  de  bell*  Alex.  2.  lAv*  xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  (coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  and  mat- 
tresses, (centones  vel  ciliday)  Cses.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  10.  They 
were  of  an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  foot 
square,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the 
city.  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place 
was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Liv.  xxi.  11.  14.  xxxii.  17« 
xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES,)  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one 
end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ;  whence  it  had  its  name. 
It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  a 
beam,  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  ba-  * 
lanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  (who  were  fre- 
quently changed),  violently  thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  again 
pushed  forward,  till  by  repeated  strokes  it  had  shaken  and  broken 
down  the  wall  .with  its  iron  head,  Veget.  iv.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12.  xxx. 
3^.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  5.  Joseph.  debelL  Jud.  iii.  9. 
.  The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VINEJ3, 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth 
or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials,  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire. 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below,  (rotis  subjiCtis  age- 
hantur  vel  impetUbantur)^  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Under  them,  the  be- 
siegers either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls, 
Liv.  ii.  17.  V.  7.  X.  34.  xxi.  7.  61.xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinem  \n  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDINES  ^ 
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so  called)  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise 
under  its  shell,  Liv*  v.  5.  Qbs.  B.  O.  v.  41.  50.  de  belL  Civ. 
ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv.  IT. 
Coi.panim.  the  Muscdlus,  ibid*  &c« 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  filling 
up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  C(bs*  B*  Q.  vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  groutid  would  not  permit  these  machines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegers  some- 
times drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebani)  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  lAv.  v.  19,  21*  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs 
of  water,  Hirt.  de  BelL  GelL  viii.  ,41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  they 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which 
being  consumea  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  mines*  with  countermines,  {irgnsversis  cuniculis 
hostium  cunictdos  excipere)^  Liv.  xxiii.  18*  which  sometimes  occa- 
sioned dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii.  7.  The  great  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  walls  {aperios^  sc, 
ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis,  cunicvdos  morabantuTj  tnosnibusque  appro^ 
pinquare  prohibebant)^  Cass.  B.  G.  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cms.  B.  G.  iii.  21.  vii.  22. 
They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  molint,  {terram  ad  se  introrstts 
mbtrahebani)^  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  wails,  Cess.  ibid.  Josephs 
de  Bell,  Jud.  iii.  12. 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they  reared 
new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed 
▼arious  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  ana  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers, 
Liv.  xlii*  63.  But  these,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this 
subject,  will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved 
to  us  of  ancient  sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  lAv. 
xxiv.  33.  of  Ambracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alesia  by  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  deBell,  GalL  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants^  Cms. 
jB.  Civ.  ii.  and  of  Jerusalem^  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  BelL 
Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besie$:ed  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  {certo  carmine)  to  call  out  of  it 
^vocare)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  sup- 

*  MifuBg  aod  corniterminiDi;  have  been  often  wed  in  modem  tifflee>  eipecially  in 
JP1k»Mlfi«i  and  the  XiMf  ^        ' 
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posed  to  be,  Lit.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods 
are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines,  Virg.  Mn.\u  yb\.  For  this 
reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god, 
and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  Pliru  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxvjii.  3.  s.  4. 
MacToh.  iii.  9. 

The  fortn  of  a  surrender  we  have,  hiv.  i.  38.  P/aiU.  Amph.  i. 
1.  71.  &  10*2.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  iihea 
taken,  Po^6.  x.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

TVTAVIGATlON*  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of 
"^^  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nationis  used 
boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  {tx  singulis  ar^ortbus  ca* 
vatis)y  Virg.  G.  126.  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xivi.  26.  called  Alvei, 

LtNT&ES,    SCAPHJB  Vtl  MONOXYLA,    PaUrC.    \U    107.    Ovid.  Fost  il. 

407.  Liv.  i.  4.  XXV.  3.  Plin.  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  136.  or  composed 
of  beams  and  planks  fastened  together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins, 
called  RATES,  Ftstus  ;  or  of  reeds,  called  Can mje,  JuvencJ.  v.  89. 
or  partly  of  slender  planks  {carina  ac  statvmna^  the  keel  and  ribs, 
€x  Uvi  materia)^  and  partly  of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket-work,  (rt- 
Kquum  corpus  navium  viminibw  contexium).  and  covered  with  hides^ 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Britoub,  Ccm.  B.  G.  i.  54.  Lucan.  iv.  131. 
and  other  nations,  HerodoL  \.  \^A.  jDt'o.  xlvrii.  18.  hence  called 
Navioia  vitilja  corto  circvmsuta^  Plin.  iv.  16.  vii.  d6.  and  navts 
suiUts,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.  in  allusion  to  which,  Virgil  calls  the  boats  of 
Charon  Cymba  sutilis^  Miu  vi.4l4.  somewhat  similar  to  the  Indian 
canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  hark  of  trees;  or  to  the  boats  of 
the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are  made  of  long 
poles  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews,  and  co- 
vered with  the  skins  of  sea  dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread, 

*"Tn  nothing  perhaps  hfts  improvement  been  more  conspicuous,  than  in  buUdingi 
■eqalp^Nng,  working  and  condneting  ships.  In  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
Xtlaral  Ardiitecture  was  very  rude  and  ancouth :  but  discoveries  on  this  subject  waro 
so  acceptable  (o  mankind,  that  inventions,  tenatng  to  improve  the  arts  of  Navigation 
and  Naval  Architecture,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  greatest  hoooors,  anaoften 
elevated  the  inventors  to  the  rank  of  deities  Hence  j9rv»  and  others,  which  wera 
new  ships  of  abetter  construction  than  those  which  had  preceded  them,  obtained  a 
place  among  the  stars.  Among  (he  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Siciltansi  very  lar^e  ships 
were  built,  and  among  the  former  some  of  a  very  great  siae  were  employed  in  com- 
merce ;  but  they  were  unwieldv,  and  difieult  to  be  managed.  The  progress  of  com- 
merce, and  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and  of  gunpowder,  have  stimalated  the 
minds  of  men  to  eiertions  in  the  Improvement  of  naval  architecture,  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  private  fortune,  and  for  the  attainment  of  warlike  glory. 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  yet  to  ascertain  the  many  advantages  that  may  accnia 
from  the  late  discovery  ot  a  method  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  against  wind  and      * 
Aide.    We  can  only  as^,  H  forms  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  navigation ;  but  aU  Ha  afects 
cannot  be  foreseeoi  though  very  eitraordinary  resultt  nay  ba  tRiMMlAd.  £• 
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The  PboenicianS)  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters 
and  astronomy,  Plin.  v.  1-2.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe 
it,  Ovid.  Mtt.  \u  vtrn.  ult,  et  Amor,  ii*  11.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  194.  and 
the  Argonauts,  who  fii>t  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Col- 
cbi%in  the  khip  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  com- 
merce, flourishrd  loiij;  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation. 
But  whatever  he  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them 
its  chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  £oIus,  the  god  of 
the  winds,  Diodor,  v.  7,  and  by  others  to  DaBJftlus;^  whence  he  n 
said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg.  Mn*  vi.  15«— 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  Veniti,  the 
people  of  Vicnne  in  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  B,  G. 
iii.  1 3.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ;  whence  lintea  and  carbasOf 
(sing  ^5),  are  put  for  vela^  sails.  Sometimes  cloths  spread  out 
were  used  for  sails,  Tacii.  Mnrud,  ii.  i4.  Hist.  v.  23.  Juvmal. 
x\L  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  af- 
fairs. They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks, 
{ex  iabulis  cra.^siortbu8 ,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber, 
called  Naves  CAUDiCARiiB ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first 
persuaded  ihem  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489.  got  the  surname  of 
Caudex,  Seuec.  de  brev.  vitm^  13.  Varr.  de  Vit.  Rom.  W.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  the  model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a 
vessel  of  the  Carthaginians,  Which  happened  to  be  stranded  on 
their  coasts,  and  to  have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  ships,  Polyb.  i.  20.  &  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  re- 
conciled with  what  Polybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what 
we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman 
fleet,  Liv.  ix.  50.  38.  Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built 
from  the  model  of  those  of  Antium^  which,  after  the  reduction  of 
that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A*  U.  417.  Liv.  viii.  14.  U*  was 
not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure  by 
sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG<E,  because  they  were 
of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  {navts  ONERARI^,  i»^»oZti^ 
whence  hvUa ^  or  barea^  barks,  Isidor.  xix.  I.),  which  were  more 
round  and  deep,  Obs.  B.  O.  iv.  30.  v.  7-  The  ships  of  war  were 
moved  chiefly  by  oars,  the  ships  of  burden  by  sails,  Ozs.  B.  G*  iv. 
25,  Ctc.  Fam.  xii,  16.  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  (^raworcs), 
and  sailed  more  slowly,  they  were  sometimes  ioyfed  (remulco  tractm) 
aftisr  the  war  ships,  Lw.  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  {ab  ordinibus  remorum).    Those  which  had  two  rows 
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or  tiers  were  called  Biremes^  {Dicrota^  Cic.  Att.  v.  II.  xv'u  4.  vel 
Dicrota,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  triremes ;  four,  quadriremes ; 
five,  quinqueremes  vel  penteres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  bad  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banks  of 
oars  ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  by  a 
Greek  name,  Hexeres^  Hepleres^  Liv.  xxxvii*  23.  and  above  ]^t 
by  a  circumlocution,  naves,  odo^  novem,  decern  ordinumj  vel  ver- 
svum^  Flor.  iv.  It.  Thus  Livy  calls  a  ship  of  sixteen  rows, 
(iKittuBtiatfnji,  Polyh.)  natis  ingentis  magniiudinisy  quam  sexdecim  ver- 
sus remonun  agebant^  Liv.  xlv*  34.  This  enormous  siiip,  however, 
sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  Ibid.  ■  'The  ships  of  Antony,  (which 
Florus  says  resembled  floating  castles  and  towns  iv.  11.  4.  Virgil, 
floating  islands  or  mountains,  ./Su  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  I.  33),  had 
•nly  from  six  to  nine  banks  of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  from 
four  to  ten  rows,  I.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  row* 
ers  sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  ihat  th**y  were  placed 
above  one  another  in  diflerent  stages  or  benches  (in  transtris  vel 
jugis)  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  notin  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  quinctmx.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and 
those  of  the  other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  iheir 
height  above  the  water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  classics,  Virg.Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan*  iii.  6i6.  Sil.  Italic 
xiv.  424.  and  bv  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  gal- 
leys, particulariy  that  on  Trajan^s  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however, 
attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled.* 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ThranUtt^  Zeugitay  or  Zeugioiy  and  Thalamitay  or,  •ioi^  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
first  sat  in  the  highest  part  oi  the  ship,  next  the  stern  ;  the  second, 
in  themiddle  \  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow. — 
Some  think  that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  rowers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of 
oars :  Others,  that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the 
ship  is  said  to  have  banks;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks, 
by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another, 
and  even  forty  ;  for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athenasus,  to 
have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number: 
So  Plin.  vii.  56.     But  these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  in^ 

extricable  difficulties. 

■ ' ■     I  I      ■  III.         III.     I     I  I   I  1 1 II 

*  The  late  Britub  Geo.  Stewart,  io  a  publicalioB  oq  this  subject,  has  endeavoured 
to  show  the  form  and  managenent  of  the  Roman  ships :  and  by  comfiaring  the  repre- 
lentation  on  Trajan's  pillar  with  the  descriptions  to  be  round  in  the  classics,  has  ^clear- 
ad  up  man?  of  these  difficulties  According  to  him,  the  sides  of  their  vessels  fofowd 
«D  angle  of  46  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  water.    Zeugitss. 
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Ships  coBtrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTUARIES) 
had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  {simphce  ordine  agebaniur^ 
^qv^«^)  TaeiU  HisU  v.  23.)  or  at  most  two^  Cces.  jB.  Gr.  v.  1.  Lu" 
can.  ill.  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  called  by  various 
names  ;  as,  Cddccs,  u  e.  naves  celeres  vei  cwsoruB^  Lt^mbiy  Phuseli, 
MytfparQneSf  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
were  the  naves  LIBURN  J2,  HoraU  Epod.  i.  i .  a  kind  of  light  galleys, 
used  by  the  Libumi^  a  people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To 
ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measureindebied  for  his 
victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio.  1.  29.  32.  Hence  after  that 
time  the  name  of  naves  LiBURN^  was  given  to  all  light  quick- 
sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  coixstruction, 
Vegel.  iv.  33. 

ohips  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
longea,  Casm  B.  G.  '\\u  5.  Cic.  Verr,  v.  33*  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied;  as  Naves  Mrkcatokim^  frmneniari<z^ 
Mfuirias,  otearia  ;  Piscatoria,  Liv*  xxiii.  1*  Vel  lenuncijij  fiAhing- 
boats,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  39.  SpECULATORiiS  et  explorcUoria^  spy-boats, 
Liv.  zxx.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  Piratic^  vel  predatoruB,  Id.  xx:(iv.  32. 
M.  HYBPAQOQMfyel  llyppagines^foT  carrying  horses  and  their  ri- 
ders, Liv.  xliv.  28.  GeU.  x.  25.  Festus.  Tabellaria,  message- 
boats,  Sense.  EpisL  77.  PlauU  Mil.  Glor,  iv.  1.  39.  Vector ia 
^ravks^ue,  transports  and  ships  of  burden  ;  AnnMna  privataque, 
built  that  or  tlie  former  year  .for  private  u^e  :  Some  read  anaonaritz^ 
u  e.  for.carr^in^  provisions,  Cijss.  B.  G.  v,  7.  Each  ship  had  its 
long-boat  joined  to  it,  (cym6ii/cB  onerariis  adhij^rescehant^  Fiin.  £p. 
8.  30. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercurus, 
Plai4.  Merc,  u  I.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  is  supposed  from 
the  island  of  Corcyra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii«  56. 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  by  various  names ;  Triremes  ceratiB  vel  ceratcsj  lusorioi  et 
eubiculata  vel  thalamegi^  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senee.  de  ben. 
vii.  20.  Suet.  Cas.  52»  prives,  i.  e.  propri(B  et  non  tneritoricBy  one's 
own,  not  hired,  HoraU  bp.  i.  1.  92.  sometimes  of  immense  size, 
Deceres  vel  decemremes^  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on 
its  prow ;  thus,  Pristis,  Sctlla,  Centaurus,  &c.  Virg.  Mn.  v. 
lie.&c.  called  PARA SEM ON,  its  sign,  Herodot.  viii.  89.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34.  as  its  tutelary  god 
(tiUela  vel  tutelare  mimen)  was  on  its  stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  u  el.  3.  v* 
110.  Giel.d.v.  I.Herod,  xvi.  112.  Per*,  vi.  30.  iSt/. /<«/.  xi  v.  411. 
439.  whence  that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Caute- 
7a,  and  held  sacred  by  the  mariners,  Lucan.  iii.  ^1.  Senec^  Epist. 

49 
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76.    Peiron.  c.   105.     There   supplications  and  treatieg   were 
made,  Liv.  xxx.  36.  Sil.  Itah  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships  the  tuiela  and  ^cofOKn^juor  were  the  samCi  Strv.  ad 
VirgU.  Mn*  V,  116,  Act.  AposL  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  to  the  top  of 
their  mast  as  their  sign,  {pro  signo),  hence  they  were  called  Corbi- 
TJB,  Festus.  CicAti.  xvi.  6.  Plaut.  Posn.  iii.  I.  4.  &  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the  prow, 
made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vel 
plur.  'iun  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  ri- 
band  or  streamer  {fascia  vel  Icmia)  on  the  top,  JuvenaL  x.  136-. 
Lucan.  ill.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  {navis  pratoria)  was  di»- 
tinguishcd  by  a  red  flag,  {vexillum  vel  velum  purpureum)^  Tacit. 
Hist.  V.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a  light,  Fior» 
iv.  8.  f^irg*  JEn.  ii.  266. 

The  chief  pans  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA, 
the  keel  or  bottom  ;  Staluminay  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber  which 
strengthened  the  sides ;  PROR  \,  the  prow  or  forr-part ;  and  PUP- 
PIS,  the  stern  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the 
ship;  8ENT1NA,  the  pump,  Qw.  B.  C.  iii.  -25.  or  rather  the  bilge 
or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship, 
remained  till  it  was  pumped  out ;  {donee  per  AmuKU  exhauriretur)^ 
Cic.  F^am.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Mdrtial.  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51.  or  the 
bilge-water  itseil*,  JuvenaL  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautea,  PlauL 
Aiin.  v.  3.  44.  Nonius^  1.  !25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water, 
ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch;  hence  called  CE&ATiK, 
Ov\d.  Her,  V.  42. 

On  the  sides  {latera)  were  holes  ^{foramina)  for  the  oars,  TRE- 
Ml,  called  also  by  the  poets  totviCB  ;  the  broad  part  or  endof  tnem, 
palma  vel  palmula)  ;  and  seais  {sedilia  vel  transtra)  for  the  rowers, 
(remioes). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  ( paxilltuvt]  lignumUres^) 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  Stroppi  vel  strup^ 
pi^  Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cic.  Off*  iii.  14. 
J^uoiaila  duo  rum  scalmorum,  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  34. 
Artuarioy  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmis.  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  ^uatuor  seal- 
tnorum  navisy  Veil.  ii.  43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when 
the  rowers  were  done  working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plant.  Asin. 
iii.  1.  IC. 

On  ihe  stern  was  the  rudder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel  clavus,) 
and  the  pilot  {gubernaior)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows, 
so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turning,  Tacit. 
AnnaL  ii.  6«  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  dt  Mor.  G.  44.  and 
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on  the  PaniuB  Euxmut,  or  Black  sea,  called  CAMARiE,  Strab.  xu 
496 ;  because  in  a  swelling  sea  ihey  were  covered  wilh  hoards 
like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  (camera)^  Tacit,  hist.  iii.  47.  GelL 
X.  25.  henre  Camariim^  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black 
Sea,  Eusiath*  ad  Dwnys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS), 
which  was  raised,  {attoliebuiur  vel  ertgebaiur\  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34, 
when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  {incUnabaiur  vel 
ponebaiur),  when  it  approached  the  land,  Firs,  Mn4  v.  829.  Lu- 
can*  iii.  46.  (he  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Modivs,  bid.  xix. 
2.     The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antenn-s  vel  brachial 
and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  {Junes  vel  rudenles),  Im* 
tnittere  rudenlesy  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere  vela,  to  spread 
the  sails,  Plin,  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  s^ils  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.  CatuU*  Ixiv.  225.  &c.  sometimes  coloured,  Plin. 
xix.  i.  s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by  pulling 
which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left. 
If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  lefw,  they  pulled  the  rope  on 
the  right,  and  so  on  the  contrary:  Heuce  facere  pedem^  to  trim  or 
adjust  the  sails,  Virg.  JBEn.  v.  830*  Obliquat  lavo  pede  carbasa, 
turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lu- 
ean»  v.  428.  so  obliquat  Btnut  in  ventunij  Virg.  jEn.  v.  16.  Currere 
tUroqve pedej  to  sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly 
from  behind,  CaiuiL  iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  projiatis  pedi" 
dibuSf  by  tacking,  Plin.  ii.  57.  s.  48.  Jntendere  brachia  veils ^  u  e. 
vtla  brachriSf  to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard 
arms,  Virg*  Mn.  v.  829.  Dart  vela  ventis^  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Mn, 
iv.  546.  So  Vda  facere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg. 
Mn,  V.  281.  Su6efucere  vela^  to  lower  the  sails,  SiL  vi.  325.  Mni- 
strare  veiis^  vel  -o,  i,  e.  aitetidere^  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  let- 
ting out  the  opposite  braces,  {adducendo  et  rtmittendo  vel  prefer  en' 
d»  pedes)y  Virg.  ^n.  vi,  a02.  x.  218.  Velis  remis,  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  sum- 
ma  m',  manibus pedibusque^  omnibus  nereis^  with  might  and  main, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tvsc.  iii.  11.  Off.  iii.  33.  but  in  the  last 
pa^isage  the  best  copies  have  viris  eqtasquef  as,  Pkil.  viii.  7.  So 
remigio  veloque,  Plant.  Asin.  1.  3.  5.  who  puis  navales  pedes  forre^ 
mi^es  et  nauta^  Men.  ii.  2.  ult. 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  veloruniy  Lucan.  v.  429. 
•r  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  i:>tat.  Silv.  ii.  2.  27.  Senec.  ep.  77. 

CarifM,  pfuppis^  and  even  trabsy  a  beam,  are  ofteo  put  by  the 
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poets  for  the  whole  ship  ;  but  never  velum^  as  we  use  sail  for  6ne 
ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  saily  an  hundred  saiL 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  saiKyard^,  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  AaMAMBNtA,  PlauL  Mere*  i.  63«  Hence 
arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  coUigere  armajubet^  i.  e.  ctla  conirahere^ 
Virg.  ^n.  ¥•  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  spoiiata  armiSf  u  e.  ctavoj  vi. 
353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  longa  vel  hellice),  atid  these  only,  bad  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (RostauH,  oftener /»/ur*  RostRA,) 
C(BS.  B.  O.  iii.  13.  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  480.  which  usually  had  three 
teeth  or  points,  Virg.  jSCn.  v.  142.  yiii.  690«  whence  these  ships 
were  called  RosTRATiE,  and  because  the  beak  was  covered  with 
brass,  £ratje,  Cas.  B*  C.  ii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  31.   P/tn, 

xxxii.  \» 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  tbein, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  w^re  discharged  from  engines, 
Cats.  B.  G.  '\\u.Flor,  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  1.  Pltdarch.  in  Jini.  called 
Propuonacula,  Mor.  ii.  2.  HoraU  Epod.  i.  2.  hence  tvrritm  mp* 
pes^  Virg.  JEn.  v\\\.  693.  Agrippa  invented  a  kind  of  towers  which 
were  suddenly  raised,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Towors  used  also  to  be  erect- 
ed on  ships  in  sieges,  and  at  other  times,  Ltv.  xxiv.  34.  TacU.  Awn^ 
XV.  9.  SiL  liaL  xiv.  418.  * 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  (tectm  vel  constraid^ 
•fl^o^oxtot ;  gwB  «af off u^f a,  tabulata  vel  cansiraia  habebani^  decks)  ; 
others  uncovered,  {aptria^  atf<ur^o»,  v.  -a),  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 1.  12.  vi.  8. 
&  12.  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who  fought 
stood,  Liv.  XXX.  43.  xxxvi.  42.  Cms.  passim.  Cic.  Vtrr.  v«  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  {tabvlaia)  on  which  the  mariners  sat  or 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI, 
gangways  {ab  eo  quod  incessus  ferant),  Serv,  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
605.  vi.  412.  Or.  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  boards,  Pon* 
TBS  vel  ScALA  {iftti^a^a*  vel  sx*/um(c(),  virg.  Mn.  x.  988.  654.  658. 
StaU  Sih.  iii.  2.  66.  Some  take  fori  for  the  deck,  (STEGA,  ee. 
Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stick*  iii.  1.  12.)  others  for  the  seats.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below, 
SiL  xiv.  425.  Lucan.  iii.  630.  We  also  find^/rttf,  siog.  OelL 
zvi.  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened  (fundabat 
vel  alhgabat)  the  shlj)s,  was  at  iirt  of  s^one,  sometimes  of  wood 
filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  {jaciebatur) 
from  the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  ulU  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the 
ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor,  {ad 
atichoram  vel  in  anchora  s(abal)  ;  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  10.  and  raised, 
[tolUbatur  vf  I  ttlUbafur)  x\hen  it  sailed,  Id.  iv.  23.  sometimes  the 
cable  (anchorale  vel  anthora)  was  cut,  {prmcidebaiur)j  Liv.  xxii* 
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19.  Cie.  Vert.  v.  Si.    Tb6  f^erali  used  iron  chains  instead  of 
ropes,  Qb8*  B*  G.  iii.  1 3. 

The  plummet  fol*  sounding  depths  {ad  altiludinem  maris  txplO" 
random)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapiratn^  Isid.  xix.  4.  or  Molyb- 
l»is,  'idi$^  as  Gronovius  reads,  StaU  Silt.  iii.  3.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETI- 
NACULA,  Firg,  JBn.  iv.  680.  or  Orje,  Liv.  Jcxii.  19.  txviii.  36, 
or  simply  Funks,  Virg*  Xn.  iii«  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  iohere, 
to  set  sail,  Qimciil»  Ep.  ad  Tryph,  &  i v.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  tn  a  storm,  HotaU  OtL 
i.  14.  Act.  Apo$t.  zxvii.  17.  which  are  still  used.  They  had  also 
lon^  poles,  (coft^t,  pertioBf  sudes  vel  irudes)^  to  push  it  off  rocks 
and  shoals,  Virg.  Mru  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  call- 
ed SABURRAj  ballast,  Lio.xxxvii.  14.  Virg.  0.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  {(Bdlficabantur)  of  fir,  (abies)^  Virg«  6.  ii.  68;  of 
alder,  (alnus^  Lucan.  iii.  440 :  whence  a/ni\  ships,  t6«  ii.  427 ;)  of 
tedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  VegeU  iv.  34.  by  the  Veneti  of  oak,  {ex 
robors) ;  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  sometimes  of  green  wood ;  so  that  a 
number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  slocks,  {positcb)^  completely  equip- 
ped and  launched,  {instructed  v.  omata  armalcegue  in  aquam  deauctn 
tf'nl),  in  forty*five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest; 
Iav.  xxviii.  45.  by  Caesar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseil- 
les,  in  thirty  days,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  34.  See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  Was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships  lay 
and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -turn,  the  dock,  Liv.  iii.  36. 
viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned 
them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or  row- 
ers, {nauta  vel  remiges)^  who  were  also  called  Socii  navales,  Liv. 
xxi.  49.  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi.  17.  and  Classigi,  xxvi.  48.  Curt.  iv. 
B*  18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
humber  of  these,  according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  sup- 
ply them  with  provisiotas  and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  1 1 . 
&xvi.  55. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  firdt  Used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  oat 
land.  But  ^hen  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  marine 
service,  mitites  in  elasiem  Bcripti)^  Liv.  xtii.  67.  who  were  called 
CLASSIARII,or  Epibatab,  Can.  pa8$i»^.  Suet.  Galh.  12.  TacU.  An-- 
nal.  XV.  61 ;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than 
that  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suef.  ihid.  Liv.  xxxii*  23.  TacU. 
Hist  i.  87.  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug. 
16.  The  rowers  also  were  ocsasionally  artned,  Liv.  xxri*  48. 
jiuvii.  16. 
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The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound  to 
ftirnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and  man- 
ned, Ctc.  Vtrr*  V.  17*  &c.  Liv*  zxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some  pro- 
vided only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  JkKsenum,  where 
^  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  Suti,  Aug.  \  G« 
V^  by  joining  the  Lticrine  lake,  and  the  locus  Avemiu  to  the  bay  of 
Bajae,  {tintis  Bajanu$^  Suet.  Ner.  27.  vel  iacta  Bajatvusy  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii«  50.  Virg,  G.  ii.  163;  and  another  on  the  Ha- 
driatic  at  Ravgnna^  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  -  7W»^*  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79. 
also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tadt.  AnnaL  zii.  30. 
Flor.  iv.  1 2.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prafectdsque 
cLASSis,.ac.  Verr.  y.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRETORIA, 
Liv*  xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  a  sign,  {signtun  noc- 
tumunij)  three  lights,  Ibid* 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them;  as  Laelius  under  Soipio,  Liv. 
xxvii.  42,  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Trier archi,  i.  e.  prcB/ecti  irieris  vel  ^nVe- 
mit  navis^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet.  Ner.  34.  or 
Magistri  navium,  Liv.  xxix.  25.     The  master  or  proprietor  of  a 
trading  vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plata.  Mil.  iv.  3.  1 6.  Navicula-,^ 
TOR,  vel  -ARius;  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9.  AtU  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  MatiU.\ 
5.  who,  when  he  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  emp]o\ed  another  / 
'       to  navigate  his  ship,  was  said  Navicvlariam  sc.  rem  factre^  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Mauister, 
Virg.  ASn.  v.  176.  SiL  iv.  719;  or  Rector,  Lucan.  viii.  167. 
Virg.  .Xn.  iii.  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Ctc.  Sen.  6.  on 
the  top  of  the  stern,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Phut.  Mil.  iv. 
4.  41.  45.  and  gave  ordecs  about  spreading  and  contracting  the 
sails,  {expandere  vel  contrahere  vela)^  plying  or  checking  the  oars, 
{incvmhere  remis  vel  eos  inhibere)^  &.c.  Virg.  y.  12.x.  218.  Cic. 
Oral.  i.  33.  Alt.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and 
the  stars;  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  1 72.  Virg.  Mn.  iii. 
201.  269.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass,* they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in 

*  The  inyention  of  the  compass  is  usoelly  ascribed  to  Flam  dt  Melfit  %r  Flmio 
Otota,  a  JVcipo/iton,  aboat  the  year  ia02>  and  hence  it  Is,  that  the  territory  of /Vtna* 
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the  night*time,  HoraU  Od.  i'u  16.  3*  atid  in  the  day-time  by  coasts 
and  islands  which  they  knew*  In  the  Mediterranean^  to  which  na- 
vigation was  then  chiefly  confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the 
sight  of  land.  When  overtaken  by  ar  storm,  the  usual  method  was 
to  drive  their  ships  on  shore,  {in  ierram  agere  vel  ejicere)^  and 
when  the  danger  was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength 
of  arms  and  levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the 
coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  Mlian.  ix.  40.  who 
had  an  assistant  called  PKORETA,  Plavt.  Rud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e, 
Custos  et  tutela  prora,  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Opw/.  Mei» 
in.  617.  • 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Hortator 
and  Pausjuiids,  (ji^xnifiyj),  Plata.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Senec.  EpisL  56. 
Ovid,  ibid,  or  Portisculus,  Plant.  Ann.  iii.  1.  15.  Festus  ;  which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  stafi'or  mallet,  with  which  he  excited  or 
retarded  them,  {cdexismata  vel  hortamenta  dabat)^  Plant.  Asin.  iii. 
1.   15.  hid.  Orig,  xix.  12.     He  did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a 
musical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  th«ir  motions; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  iii.    1 28.  Sil.  v.  360.   Valer.  Place,  i.  470. 
Jlfa/ttVi/.  iii.,67.  iv.  64.  Qutficli/.  i.   10.    16.  Stat.   'I%b.  vi.  800. ' 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  divin.  1 7.     Hence  it  is  also  applied  to  the  command-     / 
ers,   Dio.  1.  32.     Those  who  hauled  or  pulled  a  rope^  who  raised 
a  weight,  or  the  like,  called  HELCIARII,  used  likewise  to  animate 
one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  Martial,  ibid,  hence  J^auticusclamor^ 
the  cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,   Firg.  ^n.  iii.   128.  v.   140 
Lucan,  ii.  688.  j^ 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  re-' 
viewed  {lustrata  est)  like  an  army ;  Cic.  Pkil,  xii.  3.  prayers  were 
made  and  victims  sacrificed ;  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Appian. 
Bell.  Civ.  V.  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  1 18.  v.  772.  SiZ.  xvii.  48.  The  auspi- 
ces were  consulted,  Valer.  Max.  i.  Hot.  Epod.  x«  1.  16.  24  :  and 
if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or 
swallows  alighting  on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended, 
Poly  an.  iii.  10.  Frontin.  i.  12. 

pato  (in  the  kiagdom  of  JfapUtj)^  where  he  was  born,  has  a  eonaaat  for  its  arms.  Others 
say  ihBXMarcui  Paulusi&  l^eneiian,  who  ma<ie  a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the 
invention  n^Uh  him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  at  first  they  used 
the  compass  as  the  Chinese  still  do ;  i.  e  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  piece  of  corkt  in- 
stead of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot.  But  the  Chinese  onJy  divide  their  compass  into  JH 
points,  whereas  the  Europeans  make  32  divisions. 

Fouekeite  rebates  some  verses  of  Guoyot  dt  Provence,  who  lived  In  France  about  the 
year  1200.  which  seemed  to  make  mention  of  the  compass,  under  the  nam«  of  mari- 
netUt  or  nutHnen^'Stoiie ;  which  show  It  to  have  been  used  in  France  near  a  hundred 
years  before  the  MelpkUe  or  Venetian. 

The  French  also  lay  claim  to  the  invention  from  the  Fleter  di  l^ftt  wherewith  all 
ottions  stiU  distinguish  the  North  point  of  the  card.— £, 
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.  The  marifiers,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour,  decked 
the  stern  with  garlands,  Virg.  Mn^  iv.  4 in.  6.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  {in  deducendo)  the  sbip$, 
Virg.  M'l*  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  ^atUd  in  winter,  their 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up,  {subducttz)  on  land,  Horat* 
Oa.  u  4. 2.V%rg.  JEn»  u  55.3.  and  siood  on  the  shore,  Virg.  Mn» 
iii.  135.  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  {vtctihut\  with 
rollers  placed  below,  {cylindris  ligni^que  Uretihus  et  rotandis 
9%bjectis),  called  Palabigbs,  vel  -ga^  Cas.  B.  C  it.  or  Scutu- 
iiiB,  Ibid*  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  roiarum^  but 
others  more  properly  take  this  phrase*  for  rotcR  labenUSj  wheels, 
Virg.  Mn.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purposci 
called  HsLiz,  Aihtn.  v.  Pluiarck*  in  MarceiU — SiL  ItaL  xiv. 
352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  Lav.  xzv.  11.  SH.  xii.  441.  Stce^  Cal.  47.  an<j  for  that  purpose 
they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  pieces, 
Curt.  viii.  10.  Jutiin*  xxxii.  3  :  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus 
is  said  to  bate  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  the 
raw  hides  or  oxen ;  Dio.  1.  12.  in  like  manner  over  the  isthmus  of 
Gorioth,  Id.  LI.  5.  Sirab.  viii.  355*  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  hucan.  ii« 
690.  They  embarked  {comcendebani)  in  a  certain  oider,  the 
mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  xxii.  16. 
They  also  sailed  in  a«certain  order,  Firg.  JEn,  v.  833.  the 
light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and 
after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  order  was  often  changed, 
Liv.  ptusim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  w£n.  iii.  537.  Li9.  xxix. 
27.  XXX.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  {terram  appulerunt)f  and  landed 
(exposuerunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made, 
hiv.  xxxvii.  14.  47. 

'  If  the  country  wafi  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbour, 

.  they  made  a  naval  camp,  {castra  navalia  vel  nautica)  and  drew  up 

their  ships  on  land,  {subducebant),  Liv.  xxx.  9.  10.  xxiii*  28.   Cass. 

•  B.  G.  iv.  21  •    They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  there, 

Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8.     But  if  they  were  to  remain  only 

for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed   in    some   convenient 
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Jilace,  (odf  anchon^m  stabat^  vel  in  iiaV'one  ienebatur),   not  far 
ix>m  laml,  Liv.  xxxi.  33.  xxxvii.  li.  xxiv.  l7.  Caa.  B*  C^iii.  6. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  strongly  fortified,  especially  at  the 
fDtrance»  (aditus  vel  introitus;  o$j  ostiianj  vel  faucet)^  Virg,  Mn. 
.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  pi€rsj  were 
CORN  U A,  aVr.  AU.  ix.  14.  Lucan.  ii.  615.  706.  or  BRA- 
,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Sue<.  C/atid.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26  f  on  the  ex- 

lies  were  erected  bulwarks  and  towers,  f^itruv.  y»  !!•  There 

was  usually  also  a  watch*tower,  (Pharos,  plar.  -t).  Ibid,  with  lights 
to  direct  the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt ;  G?f.  B.  C.  iii.  %jit.  Plin*  xxxvi.  12.  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna; 
Ibid,  at  Capreae,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  CaL 
46.  StaU  Syiv*  iii*  5*  100.  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as 
a  barrier  or  boom,  {ctaustrum}i  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5*  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  hence  the 
name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn^  v. 
SB].  Liv.  i.  3d.  xxvi.  19.  LHonyi.  iii.  45.  Ovid  calls  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  itpiem  Portus,  Htr.  xiv.  107.  Amor.  ii.  13»  10* 

Harbours  made  by  art  {manu  vel  arte)  were  called  Cothobxs, 
vel  -NA,  -orum^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  £n.  i.  431.  Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAV ALIA, -turn),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up,  {zubducim)^  careened  and  refitted,  {reftctai)^ 
Cie.  Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Com.  B.  C.  ti.  3. 4.  Virg.  iv.  593. 
Ovtd.  AvMfr.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  ar- 
mies on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre,  {media  acia), 
others  in  the  right  wing,  {dextrum  corwk)^  and  others  in  the  left ; 
some  as  a  reserve,  (std^sidiumj  naves  sfdfsidiarim)^  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Al. 
0.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.     We  find  them  sometimes  dis- 

sed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  diforceps^  and  a  circle ;  Pol^.  i.  Po^ 

an.  iii.  Thucyd.  ii.  but  most  frequently  in  that  of  a  semicircle  or 
half-moon,  F^ei.  iv.  45.  Sit.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land  ; 
the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley,  (navis  actuaria)^ 
and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  {u  expediebant)  for  action  ; 
thev  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  nght  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiraPs  ship,  as  a  signal  to 
engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  in  all  the  other,  ships  were  sound- 
ed, &l.  xiv.  373.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Lucan.  iii. 
^0.  Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  by  sweeping  off  (de/eygfeiufo)  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them 
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tvith  Ihcir  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  DioA-  29.  They  poppled 
With  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows,  (CORVI)i 
iron  hands  or  hook«,  (ferret  hanus),  Lucan,  iii.  635.  drags  or 
grappling  irons,  hj^rpaoones,  i.  e.asseresferreo  vncv pritfixi)f  &c, 
and  fought  as  on  land.  Flar.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  lO.  Ccm.  B>G. 
i.  52.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan.  xi.  712,  £)?o.  xxxix.  43. — xl.x.  1.  "  ^^^ 
They  sometimes  ako  employed  fire  ships,  Hirt.  B.  Alex. 
threw  fire-hrand*«,  and  pots  full  of  coal-*  and  sulphur,  with 
other  conlhu^^tib]es,  Stuppea  JUttnma  manu^  tdtsque  volatiie 
spargilur^  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully  employ- 
ed by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Aciium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet 
\tms  thereby  destroyed,  Dio,  I.  29.  34.  and  35.  Hence  Fix  una 
Bospes  navis  ab  tgnibuS'  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  13. 

Ill  sieges  ihey  joined  vos^els  together,  and  erected  on  them  va- 
rious engines,  CurL  iv.  13.  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  Cas.  B.  C.  iii. 
34.  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  Ibid,  et  Liv.  xxxv. 
)].  i4. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home,  had 
theif  prows  decked  wilh  laurel,  and  resounded  with  triumphant  mu- 
sic, Dio.  ti.  6. 

The*  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (See  p.  37 1 .)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  pro- 
visions, &r.  Lir.  xxiii.  21.  48.  ^ 

The  trading  vesse  Is  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000  amplwrfz  {quarum  minor 
nulla  erat  duum  miltium  amphorum)^  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which 
he  vsecms  to  have  thought  a  large  ship,  Cic»  Fam.  xii.  15.  There 
were,  however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  '  One  built  by  Ptole- 
my is  said  to  have  been  2H0  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  anothcn||^ 
300  feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former,  7182,  and  of  ihe  latter,  3197^^ 
Aihenonus.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Ej^ypt  the  great  obelisk 
that  stood  in  the  CtVciwof  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  be- 
sides the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  vwdii  oUentPS,  lentiles,  a  kind 
of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1 138  ton,  Plin.  xvi,  40.  s.  76. 

CUSTOMS  or  the  ROMANS. 

I.  The  ROM  AX  DRESS. 

T^HE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or 
•*-  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium^  Suet.  Aug.  98. 
and  of  the  GauU,  Brncca^  breeches  ;  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Claud*  \  5.  Plin* 
En  Bt'.  iv.  1 1.  whence  the  Romans  were  called  GENS  TOGATA, 
Virff.  Mn.  i.  286.  Sutt.  Aug.  40.  or  TOGATI,  Ctc.Rotc.  Am.  46. 
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VtTT.  i.  29.  ii.  62.  Orat.  i.  24.  iii.  11.  S^allu^U  Jug.  21.  Tacit. 
Hist*  ii.  20.  and  the  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not 
Romans,  PALLIATI,  Suet.  Qbs.  4.  8.  Cic,  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil. 
V.  5.  also,  Gallia  Cisalpina^  when  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens, 
was  called  Tog  at  a,  Cic.  PhiL  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Fabnl<z  Togaia 
et  Palliates.  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  is  often 
apposed  to  artnaii^  Liv.  iiu  10.  50.  iv»  10.  Cic.  Casein.  13. 
Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  (iW,  sc. 
rure,  ntdla  necessitas  toga^  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed 
to  RusTici,  Plin.  vi.  30, 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful,  in  foreign  countries,  al- 
ways to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga^  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this  w^s 
not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress;  as  Scipio  in  Sicily, 
Tac.  Anru  ii.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  Dio.  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat^  Varro)  .v\as  a  loose 
(laxa)  flowing  (Jtuitans)  woollen  robe,  ivhich  covered  the  whole 
'  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  {ab  imo,)  but  open  at  the  top 
down  to  the  girdle,  (ad  cincturamy)  without  sleeves;  so  that  the 
right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  supported  a  part  (/aciViia,  a 
flap  or  lappet)  of  the  ioga^  which  was  drawn  up  {subducebatur)  and 
thrown  hack  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was 
called  SINUS,  a  fold  or  cavity,  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things 
might  be  carried,  Plin.  xv.  18.  Gell.  iv.  18.  and  with  which  tho 
face  or  head  might  be  covered,  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viiL  9. 
Hence  Pabius,  the  Roman*  ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war 
in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out,  {sinum  effu- 
nftW),  Liv.  xxi.  18.  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  hi»  toga^  (excussisse 
toga  gremium).  Flor.  ii.  6.  .  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the  toga 
was  seniinrcular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  ]bad  several  folds,  but  anciently  few  or 
none,  {vtttribus  nulli  sinns),  Quipciilian.  xi.  3.  These  folds  when 
,  CQlh*ct»Hl  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  324.  were  called  UM- 
PO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers.  v.  33. 

When  a  f)erson  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (succing(bat)  his 
,_  toga^  and  girded  ii  (astringebat)  round  him:  Hence  Accingere  se 
op^ri  vel  ad  opus^  or  ofiener,  in  the  passive,  accingi^  to  prepare,  to 
make  ready. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larg'^r  (laxior)  than 
that  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epad.  iv.  8.  Epist.  i.  i8.  30.  A 
new  toga  was  called  Pexa  ;  when  old  and  threadbare,  /nit/,  Id.  Ep. 
i  96.  Martial,  ii.  5S. 

Th»  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  {componere)  the  toga, 
that  it  might  sit  properly,  {ne  impar  dissideret).  and  not  draggle 
(nee  defiuertt)y  Horat.  Sal.  ii.3.  77.  i-  3.  31.  Epist.i.  I.  95.  Quinc- 
til.  xi.  3.  Mdcrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 
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The  form  of  the  ioga  was  different  at  different  times.  The  Ro- 
ihans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  Gell.  viu  12.  It  w^s  then  strait 
(arcta)  and  close  $  it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down  to  the  feet, 
QutncHL  Ibid* 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But  af- 
terwards matrons  wore  a  different  robe,  called  STOLA,  with  a 
broad  border  or  fringe  (Umbus)  called  INSTITA,  Uorai.  Sat.  i. 
3.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Jim.  i.  32.  TibulL  i.  7.  74. 
'(whence  t7i«fi</i>is  pat  for  ma^rona;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  600.)  and 
also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  robe 
thrown  over  the  Btola  like  a  surtont,  a  mantle^  or  cloak,  called 
PALLA  or  Peplui^  Hor.  iU  99.  But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace 
makes  pmlla  here  the  same  with  instiia^  and  calls  \t  Peripadium  and 
Tunica  pallium.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only 
distinction  between  the  stola  and  toga,  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  firg.  JEn.  i. 
648.  xi.  576.  {quod  palam  «/  forts  gerebatur)^  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling, 
iv.  30.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  stola;  hence  called  Tooatje,  HonH.  Sai.  i.  2. 
82.  Juven.  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  53.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  Id. 
and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatm  pador^  Mart.  i.  36.  S. 

There  was' a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women,  caHed 
Ctclas,  'iklisi  Juvenal,  vi.  268.  Suet.  Cal.  59. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga  ;  and 
banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin.  E^t.  iv.  1 1 . 
Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  <&.  10. 

The  colour  of  ih^doga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they  usually 
had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  5.  7.  hence  they  were  said 
Ft8to$  ALBATi  ceUbrare,  Horat^Sat.  ii.2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  Tooa 
Caxdida. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULLA  vel  atra  ;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pcllati, 
Suit.  Aug.  44.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  or  Atrati,  C^.  Vai.  12.  But 
those  were  also  called  Pullatif  who  wore  a  great-coat  (lacema)  in* 
stead  of  the  toga^  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  Plin. 
Epist.  vii.  16.  as  the  vulvar  or  poor  people,  (puSatui  ciraidus,  vel 
turbapuUata)j  Quioctil.  it.  1 2.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel 
-NUS,  vd  RicA«  (quod  post  tergum  rejieerihar)^  which  covered  the 
head  and  shoulders,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23.  or  Mavortbs,  -is,  vel  -ta, 
Serv.  in  yirg.  ^n.  i.  268.  Isid.  ztx.  25.  They  seem  to  have  bad 
several  of  tbese  above  one  anoiher,  that  they  might  thkt>w  them  in* 
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10  the  faneral  piles  of  their  bttshands  and  frieodfl.  The  Twelve 
Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three,  Cic»  Und. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  moumine, 
Cie.  Vat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  S.  nor  at  festi* 
vals  and  sacrifices,  OvtcL  FatU  u  79,  Horui.  \u  S«  60.  Pirn,  iu  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  ioga^ 
and  put  on  a  particular  robe  called  Stmtbssis,  MartioL  v.  80.  ii. 
46.  iv.  66.  which  the^  wore  all  the  time  of  the  St^twmaUd^  because 
then  they  were  continually  feasting,  M^rtid.  xiv*  1.  141.  Senec. 
EfriaU  18.  Nero  wore  it  (qftilA«rfM,  sc.  vestii)  in  common,  Suet. 
51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  <im  bordered  with  pur- 
le,  {linAo  ptiTpureo  ctrctiMfata),  hence  calted  TOGA  PR£TEX* 
"A;  as  the  superior  magistrates,  Ck.  Red.  m  Sen*  5.  Lit.  ixxiv. 
7.  Juvenal,  x.  99.  the  Pont^eetf  the  Augurs,  Cic.  8exL  69.  the  Ds- 
cxMviRi  sacrU  fncimuHty  Li  v.  xxvii.  39«  &c.  and  even  private  per- 
sons when  they  exhibited  games,  Cte.  Pis.  4» 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  /oj^a,  called 
riCTA  vel  PALMATA,  Mmrtial.  vti.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bordered  with 
purple,  TOGA  PRJITEXTA^  lAv.  xxxiv.  7.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  44. 
Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert.^  iv.  12.  33  :  whence  they  were  called  PR£- 
TEXTATI,  Uv.nii.  67.  Cic.  Murcm.  5.  SaU.  Aug.  44. 94.  Hence 
amidiia  prmUxtaiaj  i.  e.  a  tenerit  anntv,  formed  in  youth,  Martial, 
X.  20.  But  verba  praiextata  is  put  for  obsccma^  Suet  Vesp.  22. 
{qtidd  nubeniibtiMy  depdsids  prmtextiif  atnuliitvdinepuer&rum  oosama 
%  ctamarenhtr^  Festus),  Gell.  ix.  10.  JUacrcb.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mares 
prmtexiatij  for  isnpudici  vel  eorrupti^  Juvei(al.  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  <cg^  was  in  a  great  measure  disused, 
unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  {offieium  faciebant)  on  their  pa- 
trons, Stiet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  95.  x.  74.  3.  Scolia$t.  m 
JuDGTud.  X.  45.  and  orators ;  hence  called  Togatif  enrobed,  Senec* 
de  constaiit.  9.  Tacit.  AnnaL  x\.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  (AUREA  BUL- 
LA), which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some  think  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom ;  according  to 
others,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it,  Gc.  Verr* 
i.  58.  et  Ascan.  m  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  6.  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  4.  1 27.  Ma- 
CTiA.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citi2ens  used 
only  a  leathern  boss,  {hulla  scortea^  vel  signum  de  paupere  foro), 
Juvenal,  v.  166.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  or- 
nament for  belts  or  drdles,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  942. 

Young  men,  usaally,  when  they  had  completed  the  seventeenth 
year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  {pon/Aant  vel  depanebant)  the  tegapr^' 
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Uxtaj  and  put  on  (iumebant  vel  induebant)  the  manly  gown,  (TO- 
GA. VIRILIS),  called  Toga  puba,  Cic.  Att.  v.  20,  ix.  19.  because 
it  was  purely  white ;  and  libkra,  Ovid.  TrisL  iv.  10*  28.  Fast*  iii* 
77r.  because  they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters, 
and  allowed  greater  liberty.  Pen.  v.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  perfcirmed  {toga  muiaba- 
tUTy  Hor.  Od.  i,  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of 
the  Larti  ;  Propert.  iv.  1 32.  te  whom  the  buHa  was  consecrated, 
(iaribus  donata  pependit\Pevs.  ibid,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  VaL 
Max.  V.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  tem- 
ple to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods,  SueL  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was  at 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  {lAberalibus,  xii.  KaL  Apr.  Cic. 
Att.  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  principal 
relation  tO'the  J^orum,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic.  Alt,  ix.  22. 
Suet.  Aug.  26.  JVer.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attendance  was  called  Of- 
FiciuM  soLEHNE  TOGJE  VIRILIS,  Suit.  Claud.  2.  PUn.  Epist.  i.  9.) 
and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should 
study  to  imitate;  Cic.A'm.  1.  Tacit.  Oral.  34.  whence  he  was  said 
Forum  attingere  vel  in  fonjim  venire^  when  he  began  to  attend  to 
public  business,  (Jbrensia  sttpendia  auspicabatur),  Senec.  Controv. 
v.  6.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16..  This  was  called  Dies  iogm 
virilis^  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Gal.  15.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tirocimi^  Suet. 
Tib.  54. and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  furum,  TYROCINIUM, 
Id.  Aug.^G.Cal.  13.  the  young  men  were  called  TIHONES, 
joung  or  raw  soldiers,  because  they  ihen  first  began  to  nerve  in  the 
army,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Liv.  xl.  35. 
Hence  Tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Oral.  i.  50.  Pontre 
tirocinium^  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  pi*oof 
of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends 
and  dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  fea«t.  and  small 
presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPORT ULiE,  Pbn.  Ep^ 
X.  117.  118.  The  emperors  on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a 
largess  to  the  people,  (GONGIARIUM,  so  called  fiora  congiui^  a 
measure  of  liquids),  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  "29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis  should 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  Temple  of  Youth,  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  mm  to  assume  {dabant)  the 
toga  virtlisy  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they  judged 
proper,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  8.  Cal.  10.  CI.  43.  J^tr.  1.  un- 
der the  emperors,  when  they  had  romplctcd  the  fourteenth  year, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.. xiii.  15.  Before  this  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  family,  {pars  domus)^  afterwards  of  the  stale,  {republican 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ  13. 
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Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  tbe  toga  virilism  conamooljr 
lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet,  Tib,  15.  Domit. 
2.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty, 
during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  {cohbere)  their  right  arm  with- 
in the  togOy  Cic.  CoeU  5.  and  in  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  Clever  toexpQse  themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  matUr 
rity  sometimes  did,  Ibid* 

The  ancient* Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga,  Gell.  vii. 
12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this 
manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal^  when  prastor, 
{cafnpestri  sub  toga  ctncttw),  A  scon,  in  Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7. 
Hence  Exigua  toga  Catonis^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  13.  kirta,  Lucan.  ii. 
386.  because  it  was  strait  (arcta)  and  coarse,  (crassa  vel  pinguis)^ 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  ix.  28.  Martial.  iv«  19.  Nor  did  can- 
didaios  for  oflSces  wear  any  thing  but  the  toga. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollefc 
vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  dowti  a  little  below  the  knees 
before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  iegs  behind,  Quinctil,  xu  3.  at  first 
without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves,  (CHiRODOTiS  vel  twiica 
mardcata),  or  reaching  the  ankles,  (talares)  were  reckoned  effemi- 
nate, Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  616.  GtlL  vii.  12.  But  under 
the  emperors  these  came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  bands,  {ad 
tnanua  fimbriate) ^  from  the  example  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28. 
Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,  Suet.  (-aL  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cinctus, 
-^ff,  ZONA  vel  Ba/teus)  about  the  waist,  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  purse  {pro  marsupio  vel  crumeuA)^  in  which  they  kept 
ibeir  money,  GelL  xv.  2.  Plant.  Merc,  v,  2,  84.  Suet,  Vit.  16.  Ho- 
rat. Ep.  ii.  2.  40.  hence  incinctus  tunicam  fnercator^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.. 
675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True,  iiu 
2.  7.  and  was  said  decoUAsse^  when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decolla^ 
re,  to  deceive,  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1 .  37. 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic 
slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  Hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concern- 
ing Cassar  to  the  Optlmates,  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ut  male 
PRiECiNCTUM  PUERUM  CAVERENT,  Suet.  Jul,  46.  Dio.  4i.  43.  For 
this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Seuec.  Ep.  14.  Hence  cinctus, 
pracinctus  and  succtnctus^  are  put  for  industriusj  expeditus  vel  gtM' 
vus^  diligent,  active,  clrver,  Horat.  Sat.  \.  5.  6.  ii.  6.  lOf.^because 
they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work.  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid. 
Met.  vi.  59.  and  Discinctus  for  iners^  mollis^  ignavus  ;  thus,  Discinctus 
nepos^  a  di^$olute  spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Pers.  iii.  31. 
XHsdncti  Afri^  Virg.  SaM.  viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simply  vngirt  ; 
for  the  Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236.  Pla^A.  Pmn.  v. 
2«  48. 
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The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or 
in  private;  heoce  d%9cinctiluder$i  i.  e.  domi,  with  their  tunics  un- 
girt,  Horau  Sat.  ii.  1.  73«  iisdneiaqvfi  m  otia  nato,  formed  for  soil 
repose:  Ov%d.Am0r»  i.  9«  41.  for  they  never  wore  the  toga  at 
home,  but  an  undress,  {vesii$  domcsticay  vel  vesiimenta)^  Suet.  Aug. 
73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  S4.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6./.  Hence  the  toga 
and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called  FOREN- 
SI  A,  Su€t.  Aug.  74.  Cal.  17.  or  Vbstitus  forsnsis^  Cic.  ibid,  and 

VSSTIMENTA  FORBNSIA,  ColumeU  XlU  45.  5. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  arms, 
Juvenal*  vi.  445.  They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  Festus.inCi^BJJLVWj  Martial,  xiv.  151.  Ovid.  Amor. 
i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga* 
But  thii  point  is  strongly  contested. 

*  Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virUis^  and  women  when 
they  were  married,  received  from,  their  ^rents  a  tunic  wrought  in 
a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Rroilla,  Fes* 
tus.  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74* 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two  stripes, 
fasciiB  yelplagulcBf  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed  on  the 
breast  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  38.  called  LATUS  CLA- 
y US,  Ovid*  Trist.  iv.  10.  29.  &  35.  which  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  tunic  itself.  Suet.  Jut*  45.  or  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  id.  TA. 
35.  Claud.  34.  P^esp.  2.  4.  The  Eqmtesy  a  narrow  stripe,  An- 
ousTus  cLAvus,  Veil.  H.  88.  called  also  Paupbr  clavus,  Stat. 
Silv.  V.  2.  l7. arctum  lumen purpuraf  lb.  iv.  5.  42. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing 
the  latus  clavuif  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilisj  and  made  them 
tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army  ;  hence  called  Tribdni  st  Pra* 
FECTi  Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  .ATer.  26*  Domit.  10.  The  tri- 
bunes choi^en  from  tie  JSj'ta^fff  were  called  Angusticlavii,  Suet* 
0th.  10.  Galh.  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
and  latus  clavus  on  the  same  day,  Plin,  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals  iu  a  triumph  wore  with  the  toga  picta  an  embroidered 
tunic,  (tunica  palmata),  Iav.  x.  7.  Martial,  vii.  1.  Plin.  ix.  36. 
s.  60.  called  also  Tunica  Jovis^  because  the  im^e  of  that  god  in 
the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38«  Tunics  of  this  kind 
used  to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign  kings  as  a  present,  £Av. 
xxvii.  4.  XXX.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,,  wore  nothing 
but  a  tunic ;  hence  called  Tvnicatus  fopulds  or  poprllus,  Horai. 
Ep.  Li  7.  65«  or  Tunic ati,  Cic.  in  JRtc//.  iL  34.    Foreigners  at 
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Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress ;  (hence  homo  tU' 
nicatusj  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Plaul.  Pcsn.  v.  3.  2.)  and  slaves, 
Id.  AmphiL  i.  1.  213.  Stntc.  brev.  vit.  i2.  likewise  gladiators, 
Juvenal,  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic, 
JifvenaL  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tunic  Au- 
gustus used  four,  SueU  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering  next 
the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  orSuBUcuLA,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  1 .  95.  Suet.  ibid,  and  by  later  writers,  Interula  and  Camisia. 
Lmen  clothes  (vesies  linem^  Piin.  xii.  6.)  were  not  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use 
of  linen  was  introduced  under  the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Prccf. 
whence  Sindon  vel  vestes  BysrtncB,  ine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen 
vest  or  shift,  called  Supparum  vel  -U5,  Plant.  Rud.  i.  2. 91.  Lucan. 
ii.  363,  Feslus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  great- 
coat, called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  29.  open  before  and  fastened 
with  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBULiS,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  139.  Ovid,  Mtt-  viii. 
318.  except  the  to|^a),  especially  at  the  spectacles.  Martial,  xiv. 
137.  to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  fqr  the  head 
and  shoulders,  {capitium^  quod  capit  pectus,  Varr,  L.  L.  iv.  30.) 
called  CUCULLUS,  Juvenal,  vi.  118.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99. 
They  used  to  lay  aside  the  lacerna^  when  the  emperor  entered, 
Suet.  Claud.  6.  It  was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc. 
ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745.  Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in 
the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused,  the 
lacerna  came  \m  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Au-^ 
gustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  numbcrof  citizens  in  the 
assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna^  (pullati  vel  lacemati)^  which  was- 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour.  Martial,  xiv.  129.  repeated  with  in- 
dignation from  Vu'gil,  *^  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  toga-^ 
tvmV^  JEn*  i.  €82.  and  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  appear  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
It  wa&  only  used  by  the  men.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at 
first  was  thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  die.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was 
sometimes  of  various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28. 
Martial.  iL  19. 

Similar  to  the  laeemm  was  the  LiENA,  (xf^^a*^)  a  Grecian  robe 
or  mantle  thrown  oyer  the paUiurn,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn,  v.  262.  Fes- 
tus.  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13.  136. 

The  Romans  bad  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  re- 
sembling the  lactmaf  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA, 
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which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet.  Ntr.  48.  having^  likewise 
a  hood,  {cupul  vel  capiiium)^  P»in.  XAii.  15.  used  chiefly  on  jour- 
ni-ys  and  in  the  arm>,  Oc.  Au.  xtii*  ^.  Md.  lO.  Stxt.  38.  Jw* 
▼.  7».  Stn/cc.  Ep.  87.  N.  Q.  iv.  6.  al»o  in  the  city,  Suet.  Cie.  52. 
Lamprid.Mex.Sev*  27.  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or 
hair  for  the  sake  of  warmtiii  called  GAUSAPA,  aing.  etplur. 
vel.  e;  Petron  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  vi.  4b.  or6*iitt- 
sapfna  pjenulOf  Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  I45.  147.  of  various  colours, 
and  common  to  men  and  womeo^  Ibid,  sometimes  madeof  skios, 
ScoRTEA,  FeaJus,  Martial,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an 
open  woollen  f^arroent,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes 
anU  fastened  before  with  clasps;  Suet.  Aug.  26.  Stl.  xvii.  531. 
in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all,  except 
tho!>e  of  consular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  II.  as  in  the  Italic  war 
for  two  years,  Liv.  Epit.  72.  &  73.  Paterc.  ii.  16.  Distento  sago  tm- 
positum  in  sublime  jactarcj  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suet.  0th.  2.  Jlfar- 
iial.  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  bat  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCIA,  vel  -io/ce,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named  from  the 
parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA,  and  FEMINALIA,  or 
Femoratiay  i.  e.  tegumenta  tibiaruni  etfemorum^  Suet.  Aug.  83. 
similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxviii.  42.  Levit.  vi.  10. 
xvi.  4.  Ezek,  xliv.  18.  used  first,  probably,  by  persons  in  bad 
health;  Cic.  Brut.  60.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  25d.  Qwnctil.  xi.  3.  144. 
but  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  efieminate,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3. 
Har.  resp.  21.  Suft.  Aug.  82.  who  likewise  had  mufSers  to  keep 
thf^  throat  and  nuck  warn>,  called  FOCALIA  vel  Jbca/^,  sing, 
(a  faucihus),  H)rat.  et  Quinctil.  ibid.  Martial,  iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv. 
142.  u>ed  cinePiy  by  orators,  fbid.  et  Gf^ll.  xi.  9.  Some  used  a 
handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  purpose.  Snet.  Xer.  51. 

Wom'n  use  i  ornonionts  round  their  legs,  {orn€tmtnta  circa  cnt- 
fa),  called  PERISCELIDE^,  H>ral.  Ep.  i.  17.  36. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  {caheamenta 
vel  tegumenta  pedvm.  C'ir.  TubC.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  (CALCEUS,  vTto^fia^  a  shoe),  covered  the  whole  foot, 
somewhat  like  onr  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or 
lace,  a  point  or  string.  (CORRIGI  A,  Lorum  vel  Liqula),  Cic. 
Divin.  ii.  40.  MartiaL  ii.  29.  57.  The  other  (SOLEA,  ooiAam»,  a 
slipper  or  sandal,  quod  solo  pedis  Sfdfjidotur,  Festus),  covered 
only  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern 
thongs  or  strings,  {trretibus  kabenis  vel  obstrtgiUis  Ttnrfa,  Gell. 
xiii.  21.  am«n<{.S  Pliu«  xxxiv.  6.  s.  14.  hence  called  Vincula, 
Ovid.  Past.  ii.  324.    Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  various  sort^ 
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Crbpida,  ret  -bula,  16.  Cie*  Rabir.  Post.  27.  HoraL  Sat  i.  3* 
127.  Gallic^,  Cic.  PkU.  ii.  30.  Geil.  xiii.  2K  &c.  and  tbose  who 
wore  tbeni  were  said  to  be  disccdceatiy  ((W^(%rM),  pedibus  intectis^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59. 

Tbe  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  Phxcasia,  Senec.  dt 
henef.  vii.  21. 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Ctc  ibid.  Plin  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug,  73,  whence 
be  put  them  off,  {calceos  et  vestlmenta  mutavU)^  and  put  on 
(mduebat  \e\  inducebiiU)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  journey, 
Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear 
slippers  in  tbe  theatre,  Dio.  lix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in  public^ 
Suet.  52. 
*'  Slippers  (solew)  were  osed  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  13. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  i.  13.  16.  but  they  put  them  off  when 
about  to  eat,  MartiaL  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a 
man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  {soleatus),  Cic.  Uar.  Resp. 
21*  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  Gal.  32.  Slippers 
were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Plaui.  True.  Ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  cotour,  and  came  up 
to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  Herat.  Sat,  i.  6.  27.  They  had  a 
golden  or  silver  crescent  (luna  vel  lunuicy  i.  e.  C)  on  the  top  of 
the  foot,  Juvenal,  vii.   192 :   hence  the  shoe  is   called  Itmata 

?elli8j  Martial,  i.  50.  and  the  foot  lunata  vlanta^  Id.  ii.  29. 
'his  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  Svho- 
liatt.  in  Juvenal,  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Silv.  v. 
2.28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Am, 
ill.  27).  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  (rt<6n,  mvilti^  etpur^ 
pureiy)  Pers.  v.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  Ma.  i.  341.  yellow, 
(Irdei  vel  ceret),  Catull.  li^.  9.  &c.  adorned  with  embroidery  and 
pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts,  {crepida- 
mm  obstragula),  Ptin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red.  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.  as  Julius  Cassar,  Din.  xliii.  43.  and 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  uithgold.  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Senec.  ii.  12.  Plin,  xxxvii. 
2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up  at  the  point  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandh  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchrtn  to  tie  th^ir  shoes, 
and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid,  xix.  34.  Senec,  de  TranquilL  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought  lei^ther, 
{ex  corio  crudo),  called  PERONES,  Vtrg.  JEn.  vii.  90.  as  did  also 
the  Marsi,  Hemici^  and  Vestini^  who  were  likewise  clothed  ia 
skins,  JtcDcnal.  xiv.  195.  &c.    It  was  long  before  they  learned  the 
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use  of  tanned  leather,  (Alut^  ;  ex  altaninej  (of  alum)»  rjuopelUs 
subigebantur^  ut  moUiores  fiertnt)^  which  was  made  of  various  co^ 
lours  Mnrtial.  ii.  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  {solegs  lignea,) 
whicli  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide,  Auct. 
ad  Herenn.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Simijar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  ScuLPONEJE,  Caio  de  re  R.  59.  with  which  they  sometimes 
struck  one  another  in  the  face,  {os  batuebatU)^  Plant.  Cas.  ii.  8.  59. 
as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their  lovers,  {comfniligare  sandaiio  ca- 
put)^ Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  4.     Thus  Omph&le  used  Hercules,  76. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Caligje,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails,  {clams  suffixa)'^  those  of  the  commedians,  S.OCCI,  slip- 
pers, often  put  for  solea  ;  of  the  tragedians,  Cothurnk 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the  feet, 
made  of  wool  or  goats'  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140. 
'  The  Romans  also  had  iron  shoes  (Soleje  ferIkea)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails, as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the 
foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off,  CatuU.  kviii. 
26.  Suet.  Jier.  30.  Vesp.  23.  Plin.  xzx.  1 1.  s.  49.  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold;  (Poppaa  conjux  Neronis dglicatioribus  jumeniU  suit 
soleas^ex  euro  quoqvfe  indvere)^  Id.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  IHo.  ixii.28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves,  {chirothecfB  v£l 
maniccB')  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ri3raan  wri* 
ters.  Homer,  Odyss*  24.  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5.  with  fingers,  (digitalia, 
-ttm),  Varr.  R.  K.  i.  55.  and  without  them ;  what  we  call  mittens^ 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  bead  bare,  {capite  aperto), 
as  vi^  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites^ 
games,  festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence,  of  all  the  honours 
decreed  to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
pkased  with  that  of  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it 
covered  his  baldness^  Suet*  Jxd.  46.  which  was  reckoned  a  deformi- 
ty among  the  Romans,  Ovid.  Art.  Am*  iii.  250,' Tacit  Annal.  iv. 
57.  Suet.  Domit.  18.  Juvenal,  iv.  38.  as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kings, 
ii.  23. 

They  used^  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or 
wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  jgown^  {laciniam 
vel  sinum  toga  in  caput  rejicere)^  which  they  took  ou  when  they  met 
any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls,' 
&c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  guast.  Rom.  10. 

Tike  Romans  ypilea  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  those  of 
Saturn,  Strv.  m  Vvrg.  Mn.  iii.  406.  Liv.  i.  26.  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  extreme  danger;  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1.  71,.Petron.  7.  90.  in  grief 
or  despair ;  as  wnen  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river^ 
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or  the  like,  Horat.  Sat  ii.  3,  87.  Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when 
assassinated  in  the  senate  house ;  Suet.  Cobs.  83.  Pompey,  when 
slain  in  Egypt ;  Dio.  xlii.  5.  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Par- 
thians  ;  PltUarch.  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum  ;  Liv.  iii. 
49.     So  also  criminals,  when  executed,  Liv.  u  26^  Sil.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or  bon- 
net, (PILEUS,  vel  ^«m),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1-3. 15.  Martial,  xi.  7.  xiv. 
1.  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist,  18.  which  was  also  worn  by  slaves, 
hence  called  fileati,  when  made  free;  Lfv.  xxiv.  16.  Plavt. 
Amph.  i.  303.  or  sold,  OtlL  vii.  8.  whence  jnU\ts  is  put  for  li- 
berty ;  Stih/.  Tib.  4.  Martiah  ii.  48.  4.  likewise  by  the  old  and 
sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  tike,  a  helmet,  (GA- 
JLERUS  vel  -wm),  Virg.  JSn.  vH.  688.  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
(Petasus),  Sutt.  Aug,  82.  Hence  ^petasaiusy  prepared  for  a  jour- 
ney, Cic.  Fam.\y.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the  use  of  a  hat  simi- 
lar to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat.  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hdir  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or 
Galerusj  mixing  false  hair  {crinesficti  vel  sippositi)  with  it.  Scholiast. 
inJuoenaU  vi.  120.  .  So  likewise  warriors,  SiL  i.  404.  who 
sometimes  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather,  (CUDO  vel  -on)^ 
Si\.  viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

•The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  dif- 
ierent  at  difierent  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple.  They  sel^ 
dom  went  abroad ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost  always  had  their 
-faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  dress  be- 
cs^me  with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention  ;  hence  a  woman's 
toilet  and  ornaments  were  called  MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her 
world,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Onid.  Met.  v. 
53.  Tiiull.  iii.  4.  28.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  T\b.  i.  9.  43.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  {comam  rutilabant  vel  incendebani)  and  made  it 
appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  lixi- 
viumoT  ley;  {lixivio  vel  -vi&y  cinere  vel  cinere  lixiviiy  Val  Max.  ii. 
]«  5.  Plin*  xvi.  20.  Spuma  Batavd,  vel  caustica  i.  e.  sapone^  with 
soap.  Martial,  viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26.  Sutt.  Cal.  47.  P/i'n..  xxviii.  12. 
s.  51.)  but  never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention; 
first  introduced  in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons, 
(calidoferra  vel  calamistris  vibrabant,  crispabant^  vel  intorquebant)^ 
Virg.  ^n.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  hence  coma  calamistraia  frizzled 
hair;  Cic.  Sexi.  8.  Homo  calamistratuSi  by  way  of  contempt;  Cic. 
post,  red,  in  Sen.  6.  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  3.  37;  and  sometimes  raised 
it  to  a  great  height  by  rows' and  stories  of  curls;  Juvenal,  vi.  501. 
Hence  Altvm  caliendrum,  i.  e.  capSlitium  advdterin'um  vel  capH- 
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lamentumj  Suet.  Cnl.  11.  in  galeri  vel  galem  modum  svggesitnlt^ 
TcTiuW.  de  Cull.  Feai.  7.  the  lofty  pile  of  taUr  hair,  Horat.  Sat^  i. 
8.  48.  auggestufiy  vel  um  vonuBf  as  a  building,  Stat.  Si/lv.  i  3.  114* 
Coma  ingradvh  formnta,  into  stories;  Suet  Ner.  51.  QuinctiL  zii. 
Flfxus  cincinnorum  vel  nttnu/ortim,  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls^ 
fiiiU)rt(B  vel  dm,  the  exirt'oiities  or  ends  of  the  curls ;  Ctc  Pis*  1 1. 
Juvenal,  xiii.  165.  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fi&edbybair^ 
pins ;  (crinales  cict/*,)  Propert.  iii.  9.  52.  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair,  (in 
criite  component o)^  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cinsraaii, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  single 
lock  was  impropei'ly  placed,  {$%  xm\is  de  toto  peccaoerat  orbe  coma* 
rum  annnhis^  inc^rta  rhn  bene  Jixui  acu);  the  whip  (Taurea,  ]«  e. 
flngrum  vel  scutica  de  pene  taurmo)  was  presently  applied,  /uvf- 
naJ.  vi.  491.  or  the  mirror,  (Speculum),  made  of  polished  brass  or 
steel,  of  tin  or  silver^  Piin.  \xxiv.  17.  s.  48.  was  aimed  at  the  head 
of  the  offender.  Martial,  ii.  66.  A  number  of  females  attended, 
Tvho  did  nothing  but  give  directions,  Jtwenai.  ibid.     Every  woman  ' 

of  fashion  had  at  least  one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatriy),  Ovid. 
.amor.  i.  14.  16.  ii.  7.  17.&2N. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  JIfont/.  v.  518.  sometimes  with  crowns 
or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  {coronm  et  s%rtn)  Plant.  A^ri. 
iv.  1.  58.  hound  with  fillets  or  ribai^ds  of  various  colours,  {crinales 
vitta  velfascicB,)  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477.  iv.  6.  j 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from  those 
of  virgins,  Propert.  iv.  12.  34.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribands  (VITTiE)  seem  to  hjive  been  peculiar  to  modest  wo- 
men; hence  Vitta  tenueSy  insigne  pudorisy  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  31. 
JV*«7  mihi  cum  vitia^  i.  e^nmi  muliere  pvdica  et  ca^ta,  D.  Rem.  Am. 
386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  matrons,  Id. 
Trist.  247  ;  hence  Et  vos^  quis  vitta  longaque  vestis  ahe$t^  i.  e.  m- 
pudtcoR^  Id.  Fast.  iv.  134.  ^ 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,  (Mftrje 
vel  mitcllcs)y  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  216.  Cic.  de 
Reep.  Harusp,  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  effemi-  \ 

nale,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  10.  and  w^hat  was  still  more  so,  coverings 
^for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  {redimicala  vel  ligamina)  under  the 
chin,  Firg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.  Propert.  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  {rttiadvm  aurattan)  was  used  for  en- 
closing the  hairb  ehind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.  called  testea,  from  its  thin- 
ness. Martial,  viii.  33.  11>. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  (medieamina  vel  lenocinia\  and 
washes  or  wash-balls  {imegmata)  to  improve  their  colour,  Ovid. 
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MfL  Tac.  51.  4c.  Senfc.  Helv.  16.  They  covered  their  faces  with 
a  thick  paste,  (mulio  pane  vel  tectorio),  which  they  wore  at  hocue^ 
Juvenal,  vi.  460«  &c. 

Poppsay  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  oint- 
ment to  preserve  her  beauty,  calli;d  from  her  name  PUPP4iA- 
NUM»  made  of  asses'  milk.  Ibid,  et  f/in.  xi.  41.  xxviii.  12.  !».  60* 
in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  liumlred  asses  are  said  to 
have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose;  and  when  she  was  ba- 
nished from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her.  Ibid,  et  Dto.  Ixti.  28* 
Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their  faces;  tbus  Otho, 
(faciem  pane  madido  Unere  quotidie  consuevU)^  Suet.  0th.  12.  Ju- 
venal, ii.  107.  Pumice  stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skm,  Fliru 
xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Plautus ;  ceruse  or  a  white  lead  (cenafa),or  chalk,  {creta)^  to 
whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  {minium^  prupurissum  vel  rubrfea)  to 
make  it  red,  Piaut.  Moit.i.  3.  101. &  118.  Tmc.  ii.  II.  35.  Ovid» 
Art.  Am,  iii.  199.  Horat.  Epod*  12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33. 
17.  Hehce,  fucaUZy  cerusBotce^  cretata^  et  minianat'a^  painted,  Ibid. 
in  which. also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  1 1. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root  (ra* 
dicttus  vellebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELL£,  tweezers, 
Martial,  ix.  28.  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  Suet. 
Cas.  45.  Galb.  22.  0th.  12.  ^vinctil.  i.  6.  44.  v.  9.  14.  Proom. 
viii.  19.  The  edges  of  the  ey»;lids  and  eyebrows  they  painted  with 
a  black  powder  or  soot,  {fuligine  collinebant),  TertuL  de  cult.  foem. 
5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face,  they 
useda  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrum)^  Martial,  ii.  29.  8. 
sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunatwn)^  id.  viii.  33.  22.  also  for  mere 
ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  spleniattt^y  patched,  Martial. 
X.  22,  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  lb  anoint 
(circumlinere)  his  right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one 
side  or  the  other  of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  (d^'Xtrum^  si  a  v.  pro  petitore  ;  alterum^  si  a 
possessore  esset  acturus),  Piin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  ^ 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and  rub- 
bing them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Martial,  xiv.  22.  56. 
When  they  lost  them,  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose, 
they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  it  is  said  JBscula- 
pius  first  invented  the  pulling  of  teeth,  (dentis  evulsionem)^  Cic.  Nat. 
!)•  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ^ar-rings  (INAURfiS)  of  pearls,  (imir- 
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garit(Bj  baeciBj  vel  uniones)^  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  14.  Sat.  ii.  3.  24 K 
three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senec.  de  Bentf.  viv 
9.  sometimes  of  immense  value ;  Siut.  Jul-  50.  Plwl.  ix.  35.  s.  37. 
hence,  Uxor  tua  locupUtis  domus  auribus  ccnsum  gerit^  Senec.  Vit* 
Beat.  1 7.  and  of  precious  stone^,  Ovid.  Art.  Jim.  i.  432:  also 
necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the  neck,  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold, 
and  set  with  gems,  Virg.  Mn,  i.  658.  Ooid.  Met.  x.  264.  Ctc.  Ferr. 
iv.  18.  which  the  men  also  used,  SueL  Galb.  i8.  Qvid.  MtU  x.  115. 
Plin*  ix.  35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  .«  twisted 
chain,  {torquisy  v*  -c*),  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  351.  or  a. circular  plate  of 
gold,  {drculus  auri  vel  aureus),  Virg.  £n.  v.  569.  also  a  chain 
composed  of  rings,  (catena^  cattUa^  vel  catenula),  used  both  by  men 
and  women,  Ltr.  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep,  u  17.  55.  Ornaments 
for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL£. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM,  worn 
only  by  matrons,  Vol.  Max.  v»  2.  1 .  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  necklace,  iSero.  in  Virg.  j£n.  i.  658.  Isid.  xix.  31. 
but  others,  more,  properly,  an  embroidered  riban^.1,  (fasciay  tmniOj 
vel  viUa  intexta  auro),  or  a  purple  fringe,  {purpurta  fimbria  vel 
tfM^to),  sewed  to  the  clothes,  ScAo/ta^r.  in  Juv.  ii.  124.  vi«  89. 
Ovid.  Art.  ^m*  iii*  169.  Hence  Ferris  f^^entoto,  an  embroider- 
ed robe,  or  having  a  purple  fringe,  {a  crebis  sectionibus)^  FlauL 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast, 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a'  bodice  or  stays, 
Cattd.  Ixii.  65.  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet  on^the 
left  shoulder,  called  SPINTHER,  or  Spinier,  Festus.  Plaut.  Men. 
ui*  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was 
white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  co- 
lours, according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid^ArL 
Am.  iii.  187. 

Silk  {Deitis  terica  vel  bombycfna)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  15. 
Suet.  Cal.  52.  Martial,  iii.  ai2.  viii.  33.  68.  ix.  38.  xi.  9.  2g.  50. 
Juvenal,  vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  meBy  Tadt.  An- 
na!, ii.  33.  Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogab&lus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of 
pure  silk,  (vestis  holoserica}  ;  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed 
with  some  other  stuff,  {stAserictun),  Lamprid.  in  Elagab.  26.  29. 
The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India,  was  unravelled, 
and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  intermixed  with  linen  or 
woollen  yarn,  Plin.  vi.  20.  so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it, 
(irf  transluceret).  Ibid,  first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos ;  Plin.  xi. 
22.  s.  26.    Hence  Vestes  Coa  for  serias  vd  bomhydnm^  tenons  Tel 
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piUueida^  Tibull.  ii.  3.  57.  Propert.  i.  2.  i       I 
f^entuf  iextUiSf  v.  nebtday  Petron.  35.     Ti       I 
said  to  have  refused  his  wife  a  garment  of       i 
its  exorbitant  price,  Vopisc.  in  Aurtl.  45. 
'  Some  writers  distinguish  between  vuti 

The  former  they  make  to  be  produced  by 
the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the 
dia.     But  most  writers  confound  them.     I 
ever,  if  sericvm  was  quite  the  same  with         i 
Plin.  xu  ^.  8.  35.  xxiv.  12.  s.  d6.  &c. 

Siik-worms  {b<mbyce$)  are  said  to  have 
Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  <      I 
Procop.  de  Bdl.  Goth.  iv.   1 7-     The  Rot     i 
of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  f     i 
ture  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  place 
Dufactured ;   thus,   Vesiis  aurta^  aurata,  p 
gold ;  purpurea,  conchyliataf  Cic.  Phil,  ii 
tinctaf  punicea,  Tyrea  vel  Sarrana,  Sidon 
SpartanCy  Melibaa ;  Oeiula,  Pcma  vel  Pu 
dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  sheil-f 
jHnR£x ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia ;  in    I 
near  the  Syriis  Mmor^  and  on  the  Getuliat 
ocean,  in  Africa;  in  Laconica,  in  £uro[ 
The  most  valued  purple  resembled  the  cc    : 
of  a  blackish  shining  appearance ;   whom 
Horoer,/)ti77nireti«,  Plin.  ix.38.s.  62.     Und 
colour  {violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in 
{rubra  Tarmtina)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dye 
6i«<tnc<a),Plin.  ix.39.  s.  63.  Horat.  Od.  ii.    i 
vel  eocco  iincta^  scarlet.  Martial,  v.  24.  ah 
rat.  Sat.  vi.  102.  Si  106.  Melitensisj  e  gossypit 
Verr.  ii.  72.  Plin.  xix.  1.    Coa,  1.  e.  Sericc 

I  *  Braee  in  bis  travels  affirms,  tliat  tlioagii  be  caused  th<  i 

^  fed  for  tbe  Murex^  near  Tyrt,  oo  sucb  sbell-fish  was  lo  b 

^  fore  hastily  tooclndes,  that  tbe  Tyrians,  &u:.  who  dyed  pi 

41  dye  made  from  the  Marex,  &c.  only  to  conceal  their  Icn 

there  were  many  other  placesi  besides  Tyrtf  where  purf 
eolarlyat  Tarentum,  now  Tartmio,  in  Italy,  where  Utyatesi  i 
heaps  of  these  shells  are  still  to  be  seen.    It  is  said  that  th  i 
the  coasts  of  Guayaquil  and  QuatinuUat  in  Peru.    It  is  oi 
and  adheres  to  the  roclcs,  that  are  washed  by  the  sea.    Tb  ! 
f^neesing  without  killing  the  fish ;  bnt  if  the  operation  1 1 
dies.    There  are  many  species  of  tbe  Murex.    Various  sh  i 
dnced  from  other  shefl-fish,  particularly  from  a  kind  of  B 
wis  gotten  from  the  JItunx,    These  species  of  shells  are  ft  i 
Mediterranean,  but  the  use  of  them  is  now  superseded  by  I 
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Sira^  fine  riik  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cob  or  Co4s* 
orat.  Od,  iv.  13.  13.  SaL  i.  2.  lOK  Tib.  ii,  .4.  29.  Ju* 
venal..  viii.>101.  Phrygi&na^  vel  -tona,  i«  e.  acucojUexia  ti 
aureis  fills  decora^  needie-work  or  embroidery^  Plin^  viii.  48* 
9.  74*  Otheri  read  hete  Phryxianaj  and  make  it  a  coarse  shaggy 
cloth ;  freeze^  opposed  to  ratay  smoothed,  without  hairs :  Vifga- 
ia^  striped,  Virg^Ma.  viii.  660.  Scuivl(U(h  spotted  or  Sgored,  Ju- 
venal.  i\.  97.  like  a  cobweb,  {araneanun  teia)y  which  Pliny  calls 
rete  tcutulatum^  si.  24«  Galb&na  vel  -rna,  green  or  gFass^coloured, 
JmenaL  i6ic(.  {color  herbarum)y  Martial,  v.  24.  worn  chiefly  by 
women  ;  hence  GeUbanatus,  a  man  so  dressed,  Id.  iii.  82.  5.  and 
Gfllbani  mores^  effeminate,  i.  97.  Jlmethystinaf  of  a  violet  or 
wine^colour.  Ibid.  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juvenal,  vii.  136.  prohibit- 
ed by  Nero,  Suet.  33.  as  the  use  of  the  vesiis  conchiliath  &  parti- 
cular kind  of  purple,  was  by  Cesar,  except  to  certain  persons 
and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Jul.  43.  Cr^cota,  a  garment 
of  a  saffron  colour,  {crocei  coloris)^  Cic.  Reap.  Ha^.  2^h  Smdon, 
fine  linen  from  Etsrypt  and  Tyre,  Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19. 12.  xi.  I. 
Vestit  atra  vel  pulh^  black  or  iron  gray,  used  in  mourning,  &c. 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romians  laid  aside  their 
ornaments,  thejr  gold  and  purple,  Liv,  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans 
than  rings,  (ANNUL!).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  II.  The  senatofs  and  tqwies 
wore  golden  rings,  Liv^  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  also  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bell,  Punic.  63.  •  Anciently  none  but  tfaue 
senators  and  eguites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold* rings,  Dio.  xlviii. 
45.  ] 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  144.  unless  { 

'  when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  wart  Cic* 
Verr.  iii*  80.  or  for  any  other  desert.  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Cic.  Fam. 
"x.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.    Under  the  emperors  the  right  of  ^ 

wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  often 
for    frivolous    reasons,   Plin.  xxxiii.   1.  &  2.     Suet.  Galb.   14. 
Vitell.  12.  Tacit.  HUt.  iv.  3.    At  last  it  was  granted  by  Justi- 
nian to  all  citizens,  Novell,  78.     Some  were  so  finical  with  re-         ' 
ipect  to  this  pie(ie  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  summer,  I 

and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.  hence  called  Semistrts^  " 

Id,  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
band,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  dioitus  anvu* 
LARis,  Geil.  X.  1 0.  Macrob.  vii.  1 3.  But  in  later  times  some  wore 
aeveraj  rings,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  some,  one  on  each  finger.  Mar- 
tial. V.  62.  5.  or  more,  Id.  v.  1 1,  xi.  60.  which  was  always  es- 
teemed a  mark  of  effeminacy. 
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Riijgs  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid. 
Tertnt.  Heaut*  iv.  1.  43.  Ch>u/.  Amor.  ii.  Id.  33.  also  by  sup* 
pliants,  Liv.  xliii.  16.  Val»  Max.  viiu  1. 3.  and  in  mourning,  Ltv* 
is.  7.  Suet.  ,9tig.  101.  Aidor.  xix^  31.  . 

The  case  {eaptvid)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dactt- 
TiOTHECA,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemma)  of  vari6us  kinds  \ 
as  jasper,  {jaspia)^  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  ii.  50.  v.  lU 
on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of  their  ancestors  or 
friends,  or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic.  Cat.  i\u  $.  Fin.  v.  1.  Chidt. 
Triit.  i.  6.  5.  Plin.  Ep,  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib.  59.  "Stnec.  de  ben.  iii.  98^ 
or  the  representation  of  some  signal  event.  Suet.  Gnlb.  z.  or  the 
like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  I.  Plant.  Cure.  iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring 
were  engraved  three  trophies,  Dto.-  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three 
triumphs,  over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, Cic.  Sext.  61.  Pts.  13.  Balb.  4.  &  6.  Plin.  vii.  26.  On  Caesar's 
ring,  an  armed  Venus,  Di6.  xliii.  43^  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a 
sphinx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last 
his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin. 
37.  \.Suet.  Aug.  50.  Dio.  Ii.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by- Antony 
for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  30,000  sesterces,  Plin.^ 
xxxvii.  6.  s.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  {ad  tabur 
lai  obsignandas^  AifNULUs  sionatorius),  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13,  Lh. 
xxvii.  28.  Tacit,  Annal*  ii*  S.  Martial,  ix.  89.  also  cellars,  chests^ 
casks,  &c.  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  1.  I.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  26.-  '^'^^y  we>*®  af- 
fixed to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  {synAola^  t.  -t.)  used  for  tokens, 
like  what  we  call  Tallies,  or  Thlltf-stieksy  and  given  in  contracts 
instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plant.  Bacth.  ii.  3.  28.  Pseud,  i.  1.  53.  ii. 
2.  63.  iv.  7.  104.  or  for  any  sign,  Justin*  it.  12.  Rings  used  also 
to  be  given  by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment,  {qui 
coiirunty  ut  de  symbolis  es-^ent^  i.  e.  ^t  cammuni  swnptu  erant  tend 
ccenaturt)^  to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it,  {gut  ei  rei 
prmfeetws  eff<),  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  4*  I.  Plaqt.  Stich.  iii.  I.  28.  & 34. from 
symb^la^  a  shot  or  reckoning ;  hence  symhoUm  dare,  to  pay  his 
reckoning,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  61.  Asymbolus  ad  camam  venire,  without 
paying,  Id.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  25.  Geil.  vi.  IS.  The  Romans  anciently 
called  a  ring  uNeuLCS,  from  unguis,  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks^  Ba^tam^ 
ffotn  ^aat^OMij  a  finger :  afterwards  both  called  it  symbdlus^  v.  -tim, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  K  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to  any 
one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Cur^x.  5.  J«^ 
tin.  xii.  15.  Vah  Max.  vii* -88. 
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Rings  were  usually  pujled  off  from  the  fingers  ofpersons^^ytng, 
iSnet.  Tib*  83.  Ced,  12.  but  jJaej  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  put 
on  ngain  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  Prop,  iv.  7.  9< 

'Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and  af- 
ter marriage,  \ffora*.Orf.  i.  9-23.  Terient.  Hec.  iv.  i.  59.  v.  3.  30. 
'I>seems  any  free  woman  migKt  wear  a  golden  one,  PUvU,  Ca$^  iii. 
.5.  63.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32.  contrary  to  other 
authors.  A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was 
about  to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union,  (Annulus 
PRONDBUS),  JuvenaL  vi.  27.  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemma) 
according  to  Pliny,  zxxi.  1.  But  others  make  it  of  gold,  TertuU^ 
\  ^polopr.  6.  inef.  xix.  32.  Those  who  triumphed  also  woi*e  an  iron 
ring,  Plin,  33.  i.  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their 
beards  to  grow,  Liv.v*  41.  Thence  called  burboH,  Cic,  Mur.  12. 
Gael.  14.  Fin.  iv,  23.  JuvenaU  iv.  103.  but  barbaius  is  also  put  for 
a  full  grown  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  249.  JvvenaL  x*  56.  MartiaL 
viii.  52.)  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  Maenas 
or  Maena  brought  baroers  from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  shaving  at  Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  re* 
vived  the  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian*  Adrian*  t{6« 
but  that  of  shaving  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  {azsa- 
riem,  crintSy  capiUos,  comam  vel  comas^  peetebant  vel  comAani), 
with  great  care,  especiajly  in  lat^r  ages,  when  attention  to  this  part 
of  dre^s  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec.  dc  brev*  viim^  1% 
Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  army.  Suet.  Ou.  67, 

Whnh  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  {ctan  barba  rtstcta  est, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  58.)  they  were  said  ponere  barbam^  Suet.  CaK 
10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival,  and 
presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends,  JuvenaL  iii.  187.  Mar- 
Hal  iii.  6. 

Their  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at 
pleasure  ;  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilia  was  assumed,  Suet.  Col, 
10.  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Macrob.  in  Sam.  Scip, 
i.  6.  Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty-five,  Dio>  xlviii.  34. — 
Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down  {lanugo)  were  called  Juvenes 
barbatuUi  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  ^n£  barbati^  Id.  Cat.  ii*  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  {prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was  con- 
secrated to  some  god,  Petron.  29.  thus  N«ro  consecrated  his  in  a 
golden  box,  (prixide  aure&)^  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,, 
Suet^  Ker.  12.  At  the  same  time  the  bair  of  the  head  was  cut  and 
consrcrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial,  i.  32.  sometimes  to 
Bacchus,  Stat,  Theb.  viii.  493.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either 
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loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5. 33.  iii.  20.  13.  iv«  tO.  S.  or  bound  behind  in 
a  knot,  {renodabantj  vel  nocfo  rdi^abatU^)  Id.  Epod.  zi.  43.  Hence 
they  were  called  Capillati»  J'e/ron.  21. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  let 
their  hair  grow  {pascert;  edere,  nutrire^pr&miUeri  vel  tubnUttere)  in 
honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but  afterwards,  Virg.^ 
Mn,  vii.  391.  Stat  Sj/Iv,  iii.  Praf*  et  carm.  4.  6.  TAei.  ii.  253.  vi* 
607.  Cemorin.  de  D.  X.  1.  Plutarch,  in  Thes.  as  the  Nazarites 
among  the  Jews.     Numb.  vi.  5.     So  Paul,  Acts^  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar  shaved  the  rest  of  their  body^ 
all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cm.  £.  C.  v.  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  tbe  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and  beard 
to  grow,  {promittebatU  vel  iubmittebant)^  Liv.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  67. 
Aug.  23.  Gal.  34.  or  let  it  How  dishevelled,  (solvebant)^  Liv.  i.  26. 
Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.45.  Virg.  £n.  iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813.  tore 
t/,  {lacerabani  vel  e^ellebant)^  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.  or 
covered  it  with  dust  and  ashes,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  609.  CattUL  xliv* 
224.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  grief,  cut  their  hair  and 
shaved  their  beard,  Senec.  Bene/,  v.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  et 
Alexand.  Bion,  EtdylL  I.  81.  as  likewise  did  some  baroarous 
nations,  Suet.  Cal.  5.  It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  tbe 
Jews  to  shave  a  person's  beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the  Caitif  a 
nation  of  Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or 
ctK  bis  hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy,  TtrcU.  de  Mor.  Qerm.  3K 
So  CiwUs  acted  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  Id.  HisL  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Horat.  Sat,  i.  3. 133.  ii*  3, 
35.  Art.  Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magister  for  Socrates,  Pcrs. 
iv.  1.  but  liber  barbatus^  u  e.  vitloaus^  rough,  Martial,  xiv.  84. 
harbcUut  vivii^  without  shaving,  Id.  x\.  85.  18. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  {fonder eforficl)  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  to  shave  it,  {radere  novaculay  i,  e.  radendam  curare  vel 
facercy)  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used  to  pull  the 
hairs  from  the  root,  (piles  vellere),  with'an  instrument  called  Vol- 
8SLLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  4*  22.-  Suet.  Ccu. 
45.  not  only  of  the  face,  but  of  the  legs,  &c.  Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  68. 
Galb.  22.  Oth.  12.  Martial,  v.  G2.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  Quinctit. 
L  6.  V.  9.  viii.  problem,  or  to  burn  them  out  with  the  flame  of 
nut-shells,  (suAurere  nuce  ardenti),,  Suet.  Aug.  68.  or  of  walnut- 
shells,  (adurere  candentibut  juglandium  putaminibut) ;  as  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius  did,  Cic.  Tu$c.  v.  20.  Of.  ii.  7.  or  with  a  cer- 
tain ointment  called  Psilothrum  vel  dropax.  Martial,  iii.  74.  vi. 
^3.  X.  65.  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  cali£ 
fascia  wet,  ix.  14.  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were  employed 
called  UstricVljb,  Terttdl.  de  pall.  4.    This  pulling  of  the  hairs. 


however,  waa  always  reckoned  a'marii'of  great  effeminacy,  Oeli, 
vii.  13.   Cic.  Rot.  Com.  7.  Ptin.  Ep.  99.  I.  *.  8.  except  from  the 
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ministration  ot^tropos^  cut  oflf  a  hair  from  the  head,  which  was 
considered  as  a  kaidol'  firzit  Iruiis  of  consecration  to  Pluto,  Firg. 
^n.  iv«  698.  Uor.  Od.  i.  28. 20. 

11.    ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXERCISES, 
.    MTHS,  PRIVATE  GMlES,  ire. 

nnHE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  CCE- 
-^    NA,  Hupper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  tiieir 
only  one,  Isidor.  xs*  'i. 

The  usual  time  for  the  cana  was  the  ninth  houFi  or  three  o'clock 
afternoon  in  summer,  Cic»  jd'am.  ix.  36.  Martial*  iv*  8.  6*  and  the 
tenth  hour  in  winter,  ./liic^  ad  Herenn.  iv.  51.  Pirn.  Ep.  iii.  1.  It 
was  esteemed  luxurioas  to  sup  more  early,  Juvenal,  u  49»  PUn. 
Pan.  49. 

^  An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEMPESTIVUM; 
if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Cocna  autelucan^,  Cic.  Cat.  ii. 
10.  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  2^.  Sen.  14.  Ati.  ix.  1. 
Senec.  deir&j  ii.  28.  Suet,  Col.  45.  Such  as  feasted  in  this  man- 
ner, were  said  epulari  vel  vivtre  de  die.  Lax.  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47.  6. 
Sutt.^Ner.  27.  Curt.  v.  22.  and  in  DiSMoivertf,  when  they  had  no 
thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Tltsc.  v.  11.  Orai.  ii.  40.  Plm. 
£j».  V.  5.  a  thmg  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  th^ 
censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called  PRAN- 
DIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  C(EN A,  (som^,' 
i.  e.  cibus  communis^  a  pluribus  sutnptus,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  vni: 
9.  Isid.  xz.  2.  qv/d  Plinim  aUvdere  xidetur,  Ep.  ii«  6.)  because 
taken  in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  was  called  {cibu$ 
v6^/yertt»t»),  VxsPERNA  ;  Festusin  ccena.  But  wheit  the  Romans, 
upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  cana 
or  common  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it  was 
deferred  till  thc^  evening  i  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called 

PRANDllHf. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
spectacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Cal  56.  58  ;  which  custom  firat  began  - 
A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  {cihum  levem  et  facUem  sur 
mebanif  v.  gmlabant),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  for  dinner,  without  any 
formal  preparation;  Cels.  i.  3.  Horat,  Sat.  \.  6.  127.  ii.  4.  22. 
Senec.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  so,  Plaut.  Pcm. 
iii.  5.  14.  Oic.  Verr.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  11.  3. 245.  Su^.  Claud.  33. 
Domit.  21. 


Somelimcc  Ike  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole  R(v 
man  people.  Suet.  Jul.  38.  Tih.  30. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prasdivx  cinihuh  vel  abstemiwn,  at  which 
no  wine  was  drunk,  (qvod  canis  tino  caret),  Gcll.  ziii.  '29. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDIUM, 
^iv.  xzviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Fransus.  pakatus,  G<//. 
XV.  12. 

Besides  the  pranditim  and  caaa.  it  became  customary  to  take  in 
the  morning  a  breakfast.  (JENTACULUM),  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  I. 
72.  Swel.  yud.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  liv.  223.  and  something 
delicious  aftersuppcr  Co  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COMISSA- 
TIO,  Sutt.  Fild.  \3.  Domil.  21.  They  used  sometimes  to  sup 
in  one  placet  ^^d  take  this  after-repast  in  another,  Ibid.  Lh.  xl.  7. 
9.  Plaut.  JHott.  i.  4.  5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till  late 
at  night,  Stie^  Tit.7.  hence  Cohissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot,  (aufta^dv,  a  xa/t^,  vicut,  Festus,  velpo(iu<  a  Ku/tof,  Comut,  the 

?od  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting  among  the  Greeks),  Hor. 
)d.  iv.  1.  9.  Quinct.  xi.  3.  57.  COftflSSATlO,  a  feast  of  that 
kind,  revelling  or  rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  Cat.  ti,  5.  Mur.  6.  Cai. 
15.  Martial,  sii,  48.  II.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in 
such  feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling, 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  B.  Liv.  i\.  7.  Martial,  iv.  5. 3.  ix.  62.  iS.Pttrou. 
65.  Oeil,  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppi'eased,  Comissatores  cownfRi- 
■  TiOHis,  ^«.  i.  le. 

Some  took  food  betwixl  dinner  and  supper,  called  MERGfs^DA, 
(quia  wJg6  dabatur  iit,  qui  xn  merebant,  i.  e.  meretnariis,  anie- 
fiaim  tabore  miUerentur  ;  a  domino  seu  conductore),  Plaut.  Most.  iv. 
2.  50.  or  Antbccbna,  vel  -ium,  Isidor.  ix.  22.  ^"^ 

Theancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on  pot- 
lage,  (  Jk/s),  or  bread  ami  pot-herbs:  (honce  every  thing  eaten 
with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called  PULMEN- 
TUM  or  PuLkENTARiim,  (64wruw,  optonium,  called  in  Scotland, 
Kitchen),  Plin.  iviii.  8.  Varro.  de  Lat.  IJng.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sal. 
ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  IB.  48.  Senec.  Ep.  8r.  Phaedr.  iii.  7.  23.  Juvenal, 
vii.  183.  liv.  in.  Uncta  pulmcntaria,  \,  e.  lauta  tt  delicata  fer- 
<iila,  nice  delicate  dishes,  Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  magis- 
trates, and  most  illustrious  generals,  when  out  of  oflice,  cultiva- 
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But  when  riches  were  introdaced  by  the  extension  of  conquest, 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  all  ranks, 
SiBvior  armis  luxvria  incubnitj  vkinmaue  uldscitur  orbem,  Juvenal, 
vi,  291.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  oecame  the  chief  object  of  at* 
tention.  Every  thing  was  Ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite,  (ve$^ 
cendi  causA  terrA  tnarique  omnia  exquirere^  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  ChiS^ 
hiSj  i«  e.  dopes  ddicatasj  dainties,  elementa  per  omnia  quaruntf  Ju- 
venal,  xi.  14.)  t 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv.  in 
Virg*  Mn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks,  Homer's  heroes  sat 
on  separate  seats  (0fMMw,  to/ta)>  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  tabic 
before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  OAfss.  u  iii. 
&c.  vii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit.  23.  and  Spaniards,  Sirab- 
ii.  p.  155.  • 

The  custom  of  reclining  (accumbendi)  on  couches,  (LECTI  vcl 
Tori),  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  east ;  at  first  adopt* 
ed  only  by  the  men,  Vol.  Max*  ii.  1.  2.  but  afterwards  allowed  also 
to  the  womeii.  It  was  used  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  elder,  Iao*  xvlii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a 
Lectistermvm  ^  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  c6uch,  and  those  of 
JuAoand  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch 
of  their  parents  or  firiends,  (in  imo  lecto  vel  subseltioj  vel  dd  lectifid* 
era  assiaebawt)^  Suet.  Aw.  64.  at  a  more  frugal  table,  (propria  et 
parctore  fnen^^),  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  16.  sometimes  also  girls,  Suef^ 
Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank,  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  2,  32.  v.  4. 
21.  Donat.  in  Fit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclininff  took  place  onlydt  supper.  There  was 
no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone  or  in  com- 
panvy  either  standing  or  sitting,  Swst.  Aug.  78. 

'The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCENACU- 
LUOI,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varrode  Lat.  Ling.iy.  33« 
whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story  of  a  house,  wa5  call- 
ed by  that  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  Fit.  7.  afterwards  CCENA- 
TIO,  Suet.  Jfer.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  183.  or  TRICLINIUM,  CicAtt. 
53.  Suet*  Cess.  43.  TUt.  72.  because  three,  couches  (^pc^( xXm^m,  tres 
hctif  triclinares  vel  discubitorii)  were  spread  (stemebantur)  around 
the  table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Firg.  Xn. 
i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with  the 
ui>per  part  of  the  body  reclined  op  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little 
xaised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  (pulvini,  v.  -illi),  and  the 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent;  the  feet  of  the 
first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of 

53 


tbe  thifd,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  The  head  of  the  second 
was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  be  wanted  to  speak 
to  him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  upon  his  bosom,  (in  tinu  recumbtre,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.)  thus, 
John,  liii.  33.  In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  them' 
selves,  almost  upright,  supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od,  i.  27.  8,  Sat.  ii.  4.  39. 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands ;  for  wc 
do  not  read  nf  their  uxing  either  knives  or  forks :  hence  Mattm 
uncta,  Hou  Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

Me  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad  caput  Ueti),  waa  called  SUM- 
MUS  vel  primus,  tbe  highest;  at  the  foot,  IHUS  vel  wUlmut,  the 
lowest;  between  them,  MEDJUS,  which  was  esteemed  the  most 
honourable  place,  f'irg.  ib.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on 
the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Cohsuubis, 
because  there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any  messages 
that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Si/mpoM.  ii.S,  The  master  of  tbt 
feast  reclioeil  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  on  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  four, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  86<  It  was  reckoned  sorJld  lo  have  more,  Cic. 
Pit.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence  called 
BICLINIUM,  Quinclil.  i.  5.  Ptaut.  Batch,  iv.  4.  6».  &  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  tbe  guests,  which 
VarrO  said  ought  net  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nor 
above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gall.  xiii.  11.  So  in  the  time  of  Plaulus, 
the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches,  did  not  exceed  DtnC) 
Stick,  iii.  2,  31.  iv.  2-  12.  The  persons,  whom  those,  who  were 
invited,  had  liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBR£,  ua* 
invited  guests  Hor.  Smi.  ii.  8. 22.  Ep.  i.  v.  38. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondx)  and  feet  (Fulcra  velpedej)  were  made 
of  wood,  Omd.  Met.  viii.  656.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Sutt. 
Jul.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates  (bractea  vel  lamina),  of  silver, 
Suet.  Cal.  23.  Martial,  viii.  36.  5.  On  the  coudh  was  laid  a  mat- 
tresa  or  quilt,  (CuLciTA,  Jwrcno^,  V.  IT.  Plin.  xix,  I.  viImatta, 
Ovid.  Fait.  vi.  6B0.)  stuffed  with  feathers  or  wool,  Cte.  Tuie.  iii- 
19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  (fitno  vel  actre  tutpahA),  Varro. 
de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  35.  All  kinds  of  stuffing  (omUd/arcimina)  were 
called  TOMENTUM,  quasi  tondimenlum,  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martial, 
fi.  22.  xiv.  160. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing,  (concita pulxu,  i,ti^anaiina  pdlvt' 
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At  first  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or  leaves, 
Ovid.  Fa$i.  i.  300.  &  «05,  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch,  ( juod  herbi$ 
itfrondibus  lectis  inc%d)ahant\  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35.  vtl  TO- 
RUS, {quia  0iteres  ttper  herban  tortam  ducumbehani^  Id.  et  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Mix*  i.  708.  v.  388.  vtl^  vt  alii  dicunty  quod hctus  toris,  i.  e. 
fuftibus  iendereiur^  HoTdiU  Epod.xii.  12.)  or  with  straw,  {ttramet^ 
vel  stramentum)^  Flin.  viii.  48.  Horat.  Sat.  ii«  3.  117. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  the 
bed-covering  (operimentum  vel  iuvolucrum)^  was  called  TORAL» 
Horat.  Sat.  li.  4.  84.  Ep.  u  5«  32.  by  later  writers,  Tarale  Linteum^ 
or  Seokstrb,  v«  'trtany  -(ritim,  Varro.  ibid. ;  or  Lodix,  which  is 
also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juoenal'  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial. 
xiv.  148.  152.  Lodiculaj  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for 
the  body,  Swt.  Aug.  83. 

On  soleom  occasions  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (Straoula  vestis),  Cic.  Vtn . 
ii.  19.  LtV.  XXXIV.  7.  Horat.  Sat.  li.  2.  3.  118.  pi^a  stragula,  Ti« 
buU.  i.  9.  79.  Textile  itragulum^  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with 
a  beautiful  mattress  below,  (/nc^Aerrtmo  strato)y  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21. 
but  some  read  here  inJcAemmi;  as,  Leclus  &ii^ius  cimchyliato  pe^ 
ristromat€y  bespread  with  a  purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  also 
Attalica /i«njpeto«fiia(a,  Gic.  Verr.  iv.  12.  much  the  same  with 
what  Virgil  calls  stperba^ultBay  fine  tapestry^  JEn.  i.  697.  said  to 
have  befen  first  invented  at  the  court  (in  auhf  hinc  auljsa),  of  At* 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  P/th.  viii.  48.  Baiylmiica  peristromur 
/a,  eansutaque  tapetia,  wraught  with  needle-work^  Plaut.  Stick. 
ii.  2.  54. 

Hangti^s  (atdaa)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  8.  64.  Serv.  in  Virg^, 
Mn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches,  was  introduced 
the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C ;  called  SIGMA,  from 
the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven,  Mar^ 
tial.  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called  ako  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv. 
87.  But  in  later  aees  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  pre* 
vails  in  the  East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at 
other  times,  on  cushions,  Accubita,  J^choliatt.  in  Juvenal,  v.  17, 
Lamprid.  Ueliog.  19.  fc  25.  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitalia, 
7re6.  Pollio.  m  Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENS£)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  aad 
called  CiBiLLA,  Varro.  3e  Lat.  Xtng.*iv.  S5.  Pestui}  on  three 
aides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left 
empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  se* 
piicircular  couch  or  the  ngma  came  t^  be  used,  taUea  w^re  BOia^e 
Ifousd,  JuvemaL  i.  1 S7. 
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The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or  maple 
wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic*  Vtrr.  iv«  17.  Martial*  xiv*  89« 
k  90.  ii.  43.  Plin.  liii.  1 5.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them  ;  hence,  Jlfen«amAPPONSRB«  P&mt.  Asin.  v.  !•  2.  Id»  Most,  u 
3.  150.  iii.  K  26.  G'c.  Att.  ziv.  SI.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  570*  et  av- 
FfiRRK,  Plaui,  Amph.  ii.  2. 175.  v^  removbre,  Virg.  Mn.  \.  320. 
&  627 ;  but  some  here  take  mensa  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the 
dishes  were  set  down  on  the  table ;  hence  eihum^  lances^  patinas^ 
vel  ccBuam  mensis  apponere,  Virg.  JEn»  iv.  602.  Gc.  Tvsc*  v.  32. 
V$rr»  iv.  22.  Att.  vi.  1.  Epulisi  viensas  onerare^  Virg.  G.  iv.  388* 
DEHERE  vel  TOLLERE9  Plaut.  Mil*  iii.  1.  55.  &c. 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  {laiix,  vatitutj 
patella  vel  discus) ;  hence  Prima  mensa,  for prunajferoc/a,  tne  first 
course,  the  meat ;  Macroh.  SaU  vii.  1.  Secunda  mensa,  the  second 
course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bellaria,  or  the  dessert,  Cic^  Att.  xiv.  6.  Fam, 
xvi.  21.  Vir^.  (?.  ii.  101.  .Y^.  Ages.  8.  Mittert  de  men^a,  *to 
«end  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  aish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  Ait.  v. 
] .  Dapes  mensa  brevis,  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  table,  Horat^  Art. 
p,  198.  merna  opitnay  Sil.  xi.  283. 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  pf  wheaten  bread  {adorea  lUm 
vel  cereaU  solum.  SOLUM  omne  didtur^  quod  aliquid  sustinetf  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  Mo.  v.  119.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73.)  put  under  the 
meat,  which  he  calls  orbes^  because  of  their  circular  figure,  and 
^uadrcBj  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  quarters, 
or  quadrants,  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg. 
Mn.  vii.  116.  Hence  aUetiA  vivere  qvadr&y  at  another's  expense 
or  table,  JmenaL  v.  2«  findeiur  quadra^  u  e.  frustum  pams^  the 
piece  of  bread,  HoraU  Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel 
cosei.  Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodidm*  These  were  of 
a  circular  figure  {firbes)y  used  chieflv  by  the-rich,  and  commonly 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  jfuoenal.  i.  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side  board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
16*  25.  Tusc.  v.  21.  or  Delphic  a,  sc.  mensa^  Vet.  Schoh  in  Juve* 
naL  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  albds,  i.  e. 
mema  marmiorea^  Horat*  Sat.  i,  6.  1 16. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  peoole  commonly  had  three  feet, 
(Tripes),  HorAt.  Sat.  i.  3.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  fiii.  661.  and  some- 
times one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid.  Mu.  viii.  661 . 
Hence  ina^qwde^  mbnsjb,  Martial,  i.  56.  11. 
«'•  The  aiicient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths,  (maniilia),  but 
viped  the  table  with  a  spong^e,  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with  a  coarse 
cloth,  (gausape)^  Horat.  Sat.  it*  B-  i  K 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat,  they  always  washed  their  hawfe, 
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and  a  towel  TMavtile,  y.  -tekf  'idU^  -urn,  v.  -itim),  was  furnished 
them  in  the  hoase  where  they  supped,  to  dry  them^  f^^g*  ^n.  i. 
703.  G»  iv.  377.  But  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  him, 
from  home,  the  table-napkin  (MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used  in 
time  of  eating  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Horat- 
iw  8.  63.  but  not  always,  ff«r.  Ep.  u  5»  22.  The  mappa  was 
sometimes  ai^orned  with  a  purple  fringe,  (lato  clavo),  Mart.  iv.  v 
46.  17.  • 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master 
of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mappa^ 
and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  MarU  ii.  33. 

Table-cloths  {linita  viUoiUy  gausspa  vel  mantilia),  began  to  be 
used  under  the  emperors,  partial,  ziv.  138.  xii.  99.  12. 
'  In  latter  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to  bathe; 
PlavJt.  Stick,  v.  2. 19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BALNEUM,  vel 
Balineum,  plur.  "tiecB  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  There  were  public  baths  (Balnea)  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Ctc.  Cc^l.  26.  Horat.  Ep.  u  1 .  93. 
where  there  were  separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women, 
halnea-virilia  et  muliebria)  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Virtruv. 
v.  10.  Cell.  z.  3.  Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  {bcUneator)  a*small 
coin,  (^tiadran^),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence 
re$  quadrantaria  for  balnetm,  Senec.^Epist.  86.  Quadrantaria  per^ 
mutatisy  i.  e.  pro  quadrante  capiamsui  fecitj  Cic.  Ccel.  26.  So  qua^^ 
drantaria  is  put  for  a  n^ean  harlot,  Quinctil.  viii.  6.  Those  under 
age  paid  nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o^cIock  (octava  hora)  in  sum- 
mer, and  three  in  winter,  Ptin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial,  x.  48.  on  fes-- 
tival  days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exercise,  f^^- 
erciiatumes  campesiresy  post  decisa  negotia  campo,  sc.  Martio,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  1.  59.)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (PILA),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  48. 
throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of 
stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  II. 
the  PALUS,  or  Palaria,  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  (See  p.  362.)  riding, 
running,  leaping,  Sic.  Suet.  ^ug.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiej9y  four  kinds  of  balls; — 1.  PILA  trioonalis 
vel  TRiGON,. so  called,  because  those  who  flayed  at  it,  were  placed 
in  a  tritagle,  (fpcyttf«v),  and  tossed  it  from  one  another ;  he  who  first 
let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  losen — 2.  FOLLIS  vel  follicu- 
iuff  inflated  with  wind  like  olir  foot-ball,  which  if  large  they  drove 
with  the  arms,  and  simply  called  Pila,  Prop.  iii'.  12.  5.  or  Pila 
vxLox,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  1 1  •  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with 
.a  kind  of  gauntlet ;  hence  called  Follis  pvgillatorius,  Plaut. 

Rud.  iu.  4. 16.  Martial,  xiv.  47. 3.PiLA  PAGANICA,  the 

Tiliage-bally  Huffed  with  feathers ;  less  than  the  foUiss  bit  more. 


».* 


weifthty,    Martial,    xiv.    45. *.  HARPA8TUM,    (oj  iffuS^, 

rapio).  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another, 
MiTlial.  iv.  td.  vii.  81.  Suel.  Avg.  63, 

Those,  who  played  at  the  ball,  were  said  ludere  rapttm,  vt]pilam 
mocare  cadmiem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from  the  ground ; 
when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  person,  who  had 
the  h»ll,  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck  another,  Ivdert  d^aatim, 
vel  non  tperato  fvgitntem  redder*  geitus ;  when  they  snatched  the 
ball  from  one  another,  and  threw  it  aloA,  without  letting  it  fall  to 
the  ground,  ludert  expulsim,  vel  pitam  geminare  votanttm,  Lucan; 
ad  Pison.  173.     Plaut.  Cure.  ii.3.  U.  Isidor.  i.  21. 

Id  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tenjiis-court,  or  place  for 
playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  circu* ;  hence  called  SrHCRiBTxaiua,  Suet.  Vetp.  SO.  PUn.  Ep^ 
ii.  17.  V.6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirling  along 
a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our  children  do 
tcoodeo  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (n  «y<j«<>,  cwro),  end 
Graiut  troehta,  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Horat.  Od, 
liL  24.  a7.  Martial,  xi.  33.  xiv.  169.  The  top  (Tdubo  vel  Inig- 
urn)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg,  .Cn.'  vii.  37S.  Peri.  iii.  >l.  Some 
confounded  these  two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could"  not  join  in  these  exei'cises,  took  the  air  oo 
foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  vtA 
AMBULATIONES,  ufit  ^liarenttcr),  both  public  and  private, 
undertheopen  air,  or  under  covering,  Ctc.  Dom.  44.  Orst.  ii.  90. 
Alt.  xiii.  99.  adQ.  Fratr.  iii.  17.  Gtil.  i-  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  la.  19. 
Ep.  i.  10.  22.  Juoenal.  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  portico<  or  piazzas)  were  built  in 
diiSerent  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campw  Martwt  and  Forvitu  sap- 
ported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
some  of  diem  of  immense  extent;  as  those  of  Claudius,  Vtforlui/.  de 
Sped.  ii.  9.  of  Augustus,  Stut.  3).  of  Apollo,  Prop.  ii.  31.  1. 
Ovid.  Trill,  iii.  1.  59.  of  Nero,  Siut.Ner.  31.  of  Pompey,  Ck.  de 
Fat.  4.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  G7.  of  Livia,  Pim.  Ep,  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides 
taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts 
of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart,  for  the  porpose  of  exercise  on  horseback  fst 
in  vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  geaerally 
contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  Uid  out  in  the  form  of  a  arcm,  PUn. 
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Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  (stomaelii^eaimA)^  used  to 
read  aloud,  {clari  tt  inienti  Ugere)^  Plin.  £p«  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  lineni  nor  used  stockings,  frequent 
bathing  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especially 
as  they  took  sq  much  exercise. 

Anciently,  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They  indeed 
had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  wells  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood;  as  the  fountain  of  Eg^ria  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aventine,  Liv.  i.  19.  Ovid»  FasL  iii.  373.  Juomd.  iii.  13. 
of  Mercury,  O-oid.  Fa$U  v.  673.  &c. 

The  fir^t  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx.  36.  Seyen  or 
eight  aqueducts  were  afterwaras  built,  which  brought  water  to 
Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no 
city  was  better  supplied.  ^ 

The  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodidous  expense,  car*' 
ried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  ov^  vaileys,  supported  on 
stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  were  ig- 
norant, that  water  eonveyed  in  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its 
•source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  inequality  of  grouna  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  use  they  made  of  pipes,  {JUtulm)  in  convey* 
ing  water.  That  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears 
from  Pliny,  who  says,  Aqua  in  vel  e  plumbo  ntbU  altitudinem  eX' 
&rtCi$  suij  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source, 
jxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the 
weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTELLA, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes,  Piin* 
xxxvi«  15.  Horat.Ep.  i.  10.120. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths 
were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  use  of  the  pub« 
lie ;  at  first,  hdwever,  more  for  utility  than  show,  (m  ttfum,  non 
,oblectamenium),  Senec.  Ep.  86* 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air 
of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERM£,  (^pfM»,  cdbreSi  i.  e.  ca- 
Uda  aqum^  Liv.  xxxvt  15.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  although  they 
also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  number  of  these  were 
built  up  and  down  the  city,  Plin.  Eipist.  iv.  8.  authors  reckon 
above  eight  hundred,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with 
amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the 
PofUAeofi,  Dio.  liii.  27.  Martial,  iii.  20.  of  Nero,  Mariial.  viu  33. 
Stai.  Sjfh.  i.  6.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet.  1.  of  DomiUan,  Su^.  b.  of  C&- 
racalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesiao,  &Cr  Of  thei|e,  splendid  yesti|;es 
atiJI  remain. 
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The  basin  (lahrum  aut  laeiu)  where  they  bathed,  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath 
was  called  FRIGIDARIUM,  sc.  ahemtm  v«  bcdneum;  the  hot, 
CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM.  The  cold  bath- 
room  was  called  Cella  Frigidaria;  and  the  hot,  Cella  Cal- 
DARiA,  Plin.  EpisU  V.  6.  Viiruo*  v.  10.  the  stove-room,  Htpg* 
CAUSTON,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic*  Q.  FraJtr.  \\u  !•  warmed  by  a  fur- 
nace'(prc^^atiiR  vel  pne/umttim)  below,  Plin.Ep.  \u  17*  adjoin- 
ing  to  which  were  sweating  rooms,  (SUDATORIA,  Sentc.  EpisU 
5S.  vel  AssA,  sc.  balnea^  Cic.  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  It);  the  undressing 
room  was  named  ApoDiTARiuM,*Ctc.  ibid^  PUn*  £p.  v.  6.  the  per- 
fuming room,  Unctuariuh,  ii.  17.  Several  iniprovemcats  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  EpisU  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Antonius 
Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by  the  use  of 
it;  Sutt.  Aug.  lix.  81.  PKn.  xxix.  1.  Horat.  £/»•  i.  15.  out  fell  into 
discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  application  of  the  same  remedy,  Dio.  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called  BALNE- 
ATOR,  Cic.  Ccd.  36.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  islaves  under  him, 
called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed,  were  called  ALIP- 
TMf  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  35.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  4d  1  •  or  Unctor^s, 
Martial,  vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71.3. 

The  in$truments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or  scraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  V.  il.)  to  rub  off,  {ad  defrteandum  et  destringendum 
vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body;  made  of  horn  or 
brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet.  Aug.  80.  Horai.  Sat.  ii. 
7.  110.  Pers.  v.  126.  Martial,  xiv.  b\.  Senec.  E^st.  25.  whence 
sirigmetUa  for  sordes; — ^towels  or  rubbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), — a 
vialor  cruet  of  oil,  (6UTTUS),  Jutemd.  xi.  158.  usually  of  horn, 
(comeus)^  hence  a  large  horn  was  called  Rhii^gbros.  Jtwenal. 
iii.  363.  vii.  130.  Martial,  xiv.  59.  53.  Gell.  xvii.  8.  a  iug :  (ampul- 
la), Plaut.  Stick,  u  3«  71.  Pers.  i.  3.  44.  and  a  small  vessel  called 
Lentictda,  a  Chrismatery. 

The  slave  who  bad  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Ungusit- 
TARius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697'. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  the  baths,  poets 
sometimes  read  their  compositions  there;  Horai.  Sat.  i.  4.  73« 
Martial,  iii.  44.  1 0.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos  and  other  |>lace89 
Juvenal,  i.  13.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  IS.  iii.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12. 
Suet.  Aug.  89.  Claud.  41.  Domit.  3.  chiefly  io  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  31.  JuvenaL  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  sometUag  while 
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ihey  were  rubbed  and  wiped.  Suet.  Aug.  85,  Plm.  EpisU  iii«  5. 
iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  themselves^ 
in  the  sun,  {sole  uli\  Plio.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep«  73.  Intole^ 
si  caret  vento^  ambulet  nudus^  sc*  Spurrina,  Plin.  Ejp.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise,  {gymnc^ia  et 
palesira)^  but  also  libraries  (bibiioiheccs)  were  annexed  to  the  pub*- 
lie  baths,  Senec.  de  Tranqvih  At^  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on  the 
SYNTHESIS  {vestis  ccmatoria  vel  accubatoria)  and  slippers; 
which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by 
a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  car- 
ried them  himself,  HoraL  Ep.  i.  19.  15.  It  was  thought  very 
wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  the  proper  habit,  Cic.  Vat. 
12.  as  among  the  Jews,  Matth*  xxii.  1 1 . 

After  ^XQ^rcise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  hence  pro- 
bably the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Before  they  lay 
down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might  not  stain  the 
couches,  Martial,  iii.  50.  Borate  Sat.  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs, 
or  leaves,  (serta^  coraruBf  vel  corolla),  tied  and  adorned  with  ri- 
bands, (vitta^  l^fcB,  vel  lemnisd)  or  with  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  lin- 
den tree,  {pkUj/rai,  Horat.  Od.  iL  7.  23.  ii.  11.  13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256. 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  337.  Plin.  xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  it  was  thought,  pre- 
vented intoxication :  Hence  ciifli  corpnd  e^nW,  Plant.  Pseud,  v.  2. 
2.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments;  (unguenia 
vel  aromata)^  nard  or  spikenard,  Nardum,  vel  -u^,  Malobath- 
RUM  AssYRiuK,  Horat.ibid.  MartiaL  iii.  12.  Ahokum,  Virg.  Eel. 
iii.  89.  iv.  25.  Balsamum  tx  Judaa\  Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54.  &c« — 
When  foreign  ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome  is  uncertain  ;  the 
selling  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.  Plin. 
xiii.  3.  S.5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to  the 
gods ;  {deos  invocahant,  Quinctilian,  v.  pr.  Libare  dOs  dopes  et  bene 
precari,  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  con- 
secrating it ;  TibulL  i.  1. 19.  They  usually  threw  a  part  into  the 
fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Laresy  therefore  called  Dii'patsdlarii, 
Plaut.  Cist.  ii.  1.  46.  Hence  Dapes  libata  ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6. 
67.  and  when  they  drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some 
god  on  the  table,  which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  11.  Virg.Mn.  i.  736.  Si7.  vii.  185.  748.  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  2.31. 
Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with  this  formuUh  Libo  tibi,  Tacii.  Annal. 
XV.  64. 
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The  tabb  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of  the 
haret  and  salt-holders,  {soiin^rum  appositu^)  Arnoh.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  ia great  veneration  by  tbf"  ancients.  It  was  always 
used  in  sacrifices,  Harat.  Od.  iii.  23.  30.  Plin.  xzxi.  7.  s.  41. 
thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Leoit.  ti.  13.  It  was  the  chief  thing  eat« 
en  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese,  Plin.  ibid,  Uorat* 
Sut,  ii.  3.  17.  as  cresses,  (ruuturiium)  by  the  ancient  Persians:,  Cic. 
TiJisc.  V.  34.  Hence  Salarium,  a  salary  or  pension,  •  Piin.  Sbid.^ 
Suet.  Tib.  46.  MariiaL  iii.  7.  (hus,  &aUtria  multU  subtraxit^  quos 
oliosos  videbat  accipere^  sc.  Antoninus  Pius,  Capitoiin*  in  vita  ejus,  7. 

A  family  salt  cellar  {paUtnwn  talimwii  sc.  vc^)  was  kept  with 
great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at  table  was 
esteeqned  ominous,  Feslus.  Setting  the  salt  before  a  stranger  was 
reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  whi<;h  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of 
unsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin.  xxxi.  7.  s.  41. 
hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;  salsns^  witty;  insulsuty  dull,  insipid; 
.sales^  witty  sayings;  sal*3tticum^  sales  urbani^  Cic.  Fam.' ix.  15. 
Sales  intra  porrKBrianaii,  polite  raillery  or  repartees,  JuvtnaL  ix.  11. 
Sal  niger,  i.  e.  amari  sales,  better  raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep*  ii. 
3.  60.  but  in  Sat,  ii.  4.  7a.  scd  nigrum  means  simply  black  salt, 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things  ;  thus.  Tectum phts 
salis  qtiam  sumptiu  kabebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  J^ep.  Alt,  13. 
Nulla  in  corpore  mica  snlisf  Catull.  84.  4. 

The^ custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table^  pre« 
vailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persian^  particularly  of  Hercu- 
les ;  hence  called  Epitrapezius,  Stai.  St/lv.  iv.  6.  60.  MartiaL  it^ 
4A.  and  of  making  libations.  Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table  aa 
an  altar,  Ovid.  Mmor.  i.  4.  27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent 
word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juvenal,  ii.  110.  To  this 
Virgil  alludes,  ./En.  vii.  1 14. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper^inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  the  Romans,  when  ihey  were  in  foreign  countries,  or  at 
^  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of  certain  per- 
sons, whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses  in  Rome. — 
This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connexion,  and  called  HOSPK 
TIUM,  or  Jus  Hospitii,  Liv.  i.  i .  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for 
an  hos^t  or  entertainer,  and  a  guest;  Ovid,  Met.  x.  224.  Plaut.  Most. 
ii.  2.  48.  Cic,  Dejot.  S,  Acciptre  hospitem  non  madti  cibi  sed  midti 
J0ci^  Cit.  Fam.  ix.  36.  Divertere  ad  hospitem,  De  Divin.  i.  27.  s. 
67.  Fin.  V.  2.  Hospiiium,  cum  aliquo  facere^  Liv.  ct  Cic.  Jungimui 
hospitio  dextras^  sc.  tn  Virg.  Mn  iii.  83.  Hosfxiio  conjun^  Cic 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio  alifuem  exdpers  ei  aecipt ;  renundart  hospi- 
t%%tm  ei,  Cic.  Verr.,  ii.    36.   Liv.  xzv.   18.   AmicUiam  et  mor9 
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flkiforumrenunciare^  Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit*  Ann.  ii.  70,  Domo  interdii 
cere,  id.  Aug*  66.  Tacil.  Ann*  vi*  29* 

This  connexion  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole  Ro* 
man  people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  v*  28.  xxxvii.  S4u 
Cic.  Ferr,  iv*  65.  Balb.  IB*  Cas.  B*  6*  i*  31..  Hence  dierUda 
hogpitiaque  provincialiay  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  11.  Publm  hospitii  jurc^j 
Plin*  iii.  4* 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  haspUd- 
litatis)^  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  party 
kept  one,  Phut.  Pcm.  v*  1.,  22.  &,  2.  92.  They  swore  fidelity  to 
one  another  by  Jupiter ;  hence  called  Hospitalis,  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  ii. 
11.  Hence  a  person,  who  bad  violated  the  ri^ts  of  hospitality, 
and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family,  was  said  confr£-. 

OISSE  TB5SKRAM,  Phut.  CUU  ii.  21* 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at  a 
distance,  by  mutually  sending  pr^srnts  to  one  another,  qua  mittit 
dona^  hoipiiio  quumjungeret  ahsms  Cadlcus^  ^^rg.  Mn.  ix.  361* 

The  relation  of  Ao5pife^  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients,  QelL  i.  13**  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
impiety,  Firg.  Mn.  v.  55.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  HospUium^  or  plur.  -i  a, 
Ovid*  Fast.  vi.  53G.  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  be 
was  entertained ;  thus,  hospitium  sit  iua  villa  metimf  Ovid.  Pont.  i. 
8*  69.  Divisi  in  hoapiiiaj  lodgings,  Liv*  ii.  14.  Hosfitale  cti6tc?iZ«^ 
the  guest-chamber,  Liv.  i.  58.  Hospitio  uiehatur  Tuth\  lodged  at 
the  house  of,  Ib>  35.  Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis 
ho$pitium^  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  atitiquum  TrojcB, 
a  place  in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  ^n.  iii.  15.  Linquert 
polltUum  hotpitiumj  i*  e*  locum  in  quo  jura  hospitii  viol€Uafuerant, 
lb*  61* 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (damuncfJa)  (or 
strangers,  called  HQSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left  end  of  their 
houses,  with  separate  entries,  that,  upon  their  arrival,  they  might 
be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle  9r  principal  entry  ; 
^Peristtlium),  so  called  because  surrounded  with  columns,  Fi/rtiir. 
vi*  10*  StteL.dug.H2. 

The  C(ENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called 
Mknsa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of 
vieat ;  and  Mensa  sbcunda  vel  altera,  second  course,  consisting 
af  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  Serv*  in  Virg.  Mn.  i*  216.  723*  viii.  ^^33^ 
•  In  later  times,  the  first  part  of  the  ccsita  was  called  GUSTATIO^ 
Pttronm  22*  31.  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  ap< 
petite,  a  whet,  Martial,  xi*  32*  53.  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  called  MULSUM ;  Hora^.  Sat.  ii*  4*  26. 
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Ck*  7«5c*iii.  19.  Orat.  ii.  70.  Fin,  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxii.  24* 
whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  {antecana)  to  whet  the  appe«- 
tite,  was  named  PROMULSIS,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  Stnec.  Ep. 
123.  and  the  place  where  these  things  were  kept,  PROMifLSiDARi- 
VM,  V.  -re,  or  Gustatorium,  Petron.  31.  Plin*  Ep.  v«  6.  Martial* 
Jtiv*  8a.  Plin.  ix.  1 2. 

But  jfti^toh'o  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through 
the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  P/in.  £/».  ill.  5.  vi.  16.  St<ef.  ^4ug,  76. 
Vopiac.  Tac.  11. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCEN^  CAPUT  vel 
PoMPA,  MartiaL  x.  31.  Ctc.  Time.  v.  34.  JVn.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits  :  hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  supper,  HoraL  Sat*  i.  3.6.  Cie.  Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated,  Gell*  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Sral.  Silv.  iv.  6. 
8.  Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xi.  d3.  &c.  a  peacock,  (pavo,  v.  -415), 
Horat*  Sat*  ii.  2. 23.  Juvenal*  i.  143.  first  used  bv  Hortensius,  the 
orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college 
of  priests ;  {adiiiali  can&  sacerdotii),  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23,  a  pheasant, 
(PUASIANA,  ex  Phasi  Colchidis  ftuvio)^  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Se- 
nec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  Ati&gen 
vel  -tna,  from  Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Horai.  Epod*"i\*  54.  Martial,  xliu 
61.  a  guinea-hen;  (avti^S/ra,  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Numidica  vel 
^/ricana,  Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Melian  crane,  an 
Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  lusdnim ;  thrushes,  turdi;  ducks^ 
geese,  &c*  Tomaculum,  (a  ^tfmB)y  vel  Isiciuh,  (ab  inseco^)  sau^ 
sages  or  puddings,  JuDenal*  x.  355.  Martial*  i.  42. 9.  Petron.  31. 

Sometimes  9  whole  boar  was  served  up;  hence  called  Ani- 
mal PROPTER  coNViviA  NATUM,  JuvenoL  i.  141.  and  Porcus 
Trojanus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  offish,  Macrob*  Sat.  iu  II. 
MuUwj  the  mullet;  rhombusi  thought  to  be  the  turbot;  murcena, 
the  lamprey  ;  srarus^  the  scarorschar;  accipenserj  the  sturgeon  ; 
tupuSf  a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  of  shelUtsh^  pisces  testacei^  pee» 
tinet,  p  ciunctdi,  vel  conchyIiIA,  ostrea,  oysters,  &c.  which  they 
sometimes  brought  all  the  way  from  Britain,  Rutuptno^tte  editafim- 
do^  from  Ru<t^}a,lR.ichboroughin  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  141.  also  snails, 
{cochlea)^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 

Oyster-beds  {ostrearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one  Ser- 
ius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  6G0.  on  the  shore  of 
aiae,  {in  Baiano)^  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ix.  54.  s.  79. 
Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated,  Horat.  Epod.  2.  49*  Some 
preferred  those  of  Brundusium ;  and  to  settle  the  difference,  oys- 
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ters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence,  an4  fed  for  some  time  on  the 
Lucrine  lake^  PHm  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and  to 
see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  Plin* 
ix.  17.  s.  30.  Senec.  Mtt  Q.  iii.  17.  and  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL- 
LARIA  ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  mala,  apples,  pears,  nuts,  figs, 
olives,  grapes,  Pistachim^  vel  -cr,  Pistachio  nuts ;  atmgddm,  at-, 
monds ;  uvfz  pasBa,  dried  grapes,  raisins ;  carfcwj  dried  figs ;  pal* 
finday  c(ay6l(B,  vel  dactylic  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  ;  beleii, 
mushrooms,  Plin.  Ep.  u  7.  nuclei  pinei;  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts; 
also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  Edidia  mellita  vel 
duldaria ;  capedia^  crustida^  liba,  placenta^  ortolog&ni,  cheese- 
cakes, or  the  like;  copta^  almond-cakes;  scriblUce,  tart?,  &c. 
whence  the  maker  of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner, 
was  called  Pistor  vel  conditor  dulciarius,  placentarius^  libarius^  cm- 
stulariusj  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who  put 
them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  (pistor  et  coqum  vel  cqcus)  were 
the  same,  Festus*  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally.  Plant. 
Atd.  ii.4«  185.  Pie^id.  iii.  3.  3.  &  20.  whose  distinguished  badge 
was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  Jd*  Aul.  iii.  3.  3.  But  after  the 
luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  pur- 
chased at  a'  great  price,  Liv,  xxxix,  6.  Plin.  ix.  17.  s«  31.  Mat'- 
tiali  xiv.  220.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were  highly  va- 
lued, Athen.  xiv.  33.  hence  Sicula  dapes^  nice  dishes,  HoraU  Od* 
iii.  1.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580;  baking  was 
the  work  of  the  women,  Plin*  xviii.  11.  s.  28.  Varro  de  Re  Rust  ii. 
10.  hut  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women  used  neither 
to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Qua^sU  Rom.  84.  s,  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  (qmcoqui- 
fKBprtzerat,  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS.  Juvenal,  ix.  109.  The 
butler  who  had  the  care  ol' provisions,  PROM  US  Condus,  Procu- 
rator pent,  (Penus  autem  omne  quo  vescuntur  homines^  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  ii-  27.)  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  l4.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  who 
put  them  in  order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii. 
184.  and  sometimes  carved,  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.  the  same  with 
CARPTOR,  CarpuM,  or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  hall,  Atriensis,  Ctc.  Parad.  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  hence  called  Cbironokontes  vel  gestictdatores  ; 
Juvenal,  v.  121.  xL  137.  Ptiron.  35. 36. 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  the  table  were  properly  called  MINIS- 
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TRI ;  lightly  clothedin  a  tunic,  and  girt,  {succincti  vel  aUe  ctVtc/i, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107.  ii.  8.  10.)  with  napkins,  (linteis  succinctif 
Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks  assigned  tbem ;  some 
put  the  plate  in  order,  (argenium  ordmabani)^  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit. 
13.  some  gave  the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe 
them;  Petran.  SI.  some  served  about  the  bread;  some  brought  in 
th^  dishes,  {opsania  inferebant)^  and  set  the  cups,  Virg.  Mru  i^ T05« 
&c.  some  carved ;  some  served  the  wine«  Juvenal,  v.  56. 59;  &c.  In 
hot  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room  with  fans,  (flubtUa)^ 
and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  Martial,  iii.  8^«--— ^Matd'^servants 
(famula)  also  sometimes  served  at  table,  Virg.  JEft.  u  7QS.  Suei» 
Tib.  i2.  Curt.  v.  I. 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he  made 
a  noise  with  his  fingers,  {digitis  erepuil)f  Marliah  Ibid«  ^  vi.  89. 
xiv.  119.  Pctron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves,  or 
more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCULA  vel  Rbpositoria),  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes,  Petron.  xxxv.  66.  Plin. 
xxviii.  3.  s.  b.  xxxiii.  1 1.  s.  49.  &  b^2.  hence  Prwbere  ccBtiam  triius 
vel  senia  ferculis^  i.  e.  misMus^  to  give  a  supper  of  three  or  six 
courses,  Suei.  Aug,  74,  JuvenaL  i.  94.  But  ^rcii^a  is  also  somedmes 
put  for  the  dishes  or  the  meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  MarttaL  in. 
50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32*  Atson.  Epigr.  8.  Jutenai.  xi*  64.  So  Mensib; 
thus  Mf^nsaSf  i.  e.  lances  magnas  instar  mensarum,  repontorOs  m- 
ponerty  Plin.  xxxiii.  1 1  •  s.  49.  Pctron.  34. 47.  68«  bomrtimes  the 
dishes  {patina  vel  catinxy  were  brought  in  and  set  doivn  separately, 
Uorat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii.  9.  39. 

A  large  platter  (lanx  vel  scutella)  containing  various  kinds  of 
meat,  was  called  (MAZOifOMuif,  a  9tfM.  tribno^  et  /uo^a,  edutitan  quod' 
iam  t  farina  et  lactt) ;  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the 
guests  might  take  what  he  chose.  Id.  vtii.  86.*  Vitellius  caused  a 
uish  of  immense  size  to  be  made,  Plin.  xxxv.  J  2.  s.  46.  which 
he  called  the  Shield  of  Minerta,  filled  with  an  incredible  variety 
of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of  meat,  SuH.  Ft^.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  arri* 
val  in  the  city,  (ccena  adventitia)y  2000  of  the  most  choice  fishes, 
and  7000  birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitellius  used  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the  same  day,  and 
it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000  sesterces,  about  3229/* 
3s^  4d.  sterling,  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  tess  than 
a  year,  J^ovies  millies  U.  S.  i.  e.  7,265;625/.  Dio.  Ixv.  3.  TadU 
Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound -of  the  flute,  and 
the  servants  were  crowned  with  dowers^  Macrob.  Sat.  ii»  1 2. 

In  the  time  of  snpper,  the  guests  were  entertained  withinusic  and 
dancing,  Petron.  35.  36.  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  playr 
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actors,  PlatU.  Stick,  iu  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian.  M.  with  fooli 
(morione:i)t  and  buffoons,  P/tn.  Ep,  ix.  17.  and  even  the  gladiators, 
Capitolin.  in  Vcro^  4.  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read 
or  repeat  select  passages  from  book^,  (ANAUMOSTiB  vel  acroaxata), 
Ctc.  AiU  i.  12.  FatH,  v.  9.^;i.  jJ«.  xiii.  14.  tyatt.  Aug.  78-  Plin. 
Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vi.  31.  ix.  36.  Ge//.  iii.  19.  xiii.  1 1.  xix.  7.  Martial, 
m.  50.  Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from 
agreeable  conversation,  Cic.  Sen,  14.  Horat  Sat  ii.  6.  70.         «   - 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  supper 
to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Cassa r(occii6uil,  c/Mf tx^,  agebat^  i.  e.  post  ca^ 
nam  vomere  volebat^  ideoque  largius  edebat,)  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  52.  De* 
jot.  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  otb  r  times,  Suet.  Vit.  iS.  Cic. 
Phil.  41.  Cels.  i.  3.  Vornvnt^  ui  edant ,  edunt,  ut  vamant^  Senec. 
ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women,  after  baibing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  jj  up  again  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  {Fa- 
lerni  sexlarius  alter  ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim\ 
JuvenaL  vi.  427. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  (ccana  lauta^  opHma  vel  optpara)^  -was 
called  Auouralis,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  ^6.  Pontifigalis  vel  Pentificumj 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  2B.  Saliaris,  Id.  i.  37.  Ctc.  Att.  v.  9.  because 
used  by  these  priests  ;  or  oubia,  ubi  tu  dubiten^  quid  nanas  potissi^ 
mum^  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  %.  28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invita- 
tion, or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  {ccenamei  ccndixitj  vel  ad  ccenam)^ 
Gic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  4:^.  he  was  called  Hospes  oblatvs, 
Plin.  Prmf.  and  the  entertainment,  Subitacondictaquecoenui^a,^ 
Suet.  Claud.  Q\. 

Ad  entertainment  givenrto  a  person  newly  feturned  from  abroad, 
was  called  CcBaa  Adventitia  vel  -torn,  Suet.  Vit.  13.  vel  Viati- 
ca; Plaut.  Bacek.  i.  i.  61.  by  patrons  to  their  clients,  Cana  Rec- 
ta, opposed  to  SpoRTULA,  Martial,  viii.  50.  by  a  person,  when  be 
entered  on  an  office,  Coena  aditialis  vel  adjicialis,  Sue^  Claud^^ 
9.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  123.  ''^' 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
momtng,  topay  their  respects  to  them,  {salutare)^  Martial,  ii.  18. 
3.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  JuvenaL  i.  128.  v.  19.  and  sometimes  to  attend 
them  through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga^ 
Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  66.  13.  hence  called  Amteambulones,  Id. 
ill.  7.  NiVEi  Quirites  ;  and  from  their  number,  Turba  togata, 
et  Prjecbddentia  lonoi  agminis  ofFiciA,  Juv.  \.  96.  viii.  49.  x. 
44.  On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to 
sapper,  Juv.  v.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  and  plentifully  entertained  in 
the  hall.  This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  e.  justa  et solemms 
adeoque  lauta  et  opip&ra^  a  formaK  plentiful  supper.;  hence  convivari 
rectd  sc.  €€sn4f  Suet.  Aug.  74.  recti  et  dapsUi^  i.  e.  nU^undanter^  t#  * 
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keep  a  good  teble,  [d.  Vesp.  19.     So  Vivtre  recti^  vel  eum  tttt^ 
apparaki,  Senec.  Epist.  110.  133. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  i(  became  customary  under  the 
emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a' certain  portion  or  dole  ofmeat  to  carry  home  in  a  pannier 
or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA) ;  which  likewise  being  found  in- 
convenient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Sportula, 
to  the  amount  generally  o{  iOQ  quadrantet^  or  35  €U9€$,  i.  e*  about 
U.,  Id.  sterling  each,  Juvenal,  u  95.  130.  Martial,  i.  60.  iii*  7.  xt. 
75.  sometimes  to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Ibid. 
This  word  is  put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom 
they  employed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plm. 

Ep.  ii«  14. 

SPORTUL£,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  5ue^  A*er.  16*  but  abolished  by  Domitian, 
and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Suet.  JDomit.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and 'Sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices, 
Juvenal,  vi.  302.  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot,  Id.  v.  6S. 
Martial,  viii.  67.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  S.  13.  eiMii. 
iii.  3.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  {taberna  vinaria)  was  called  (ENO- 
FOLIUM ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Thermo- 
POLIUM ,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  gods.  Young  nien  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  life- 
time, were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  qnless  at  sacrifices,  Val.  Ma^.  ii. 
1. 5.  vi.  3.  GtlL  X.  33.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  whence,  according  to  some, 
the  custom  of  saluting  female  relations,  that  it  might  Be  known 
whether  they  had  drunk  wine,  Ibid.  <{r  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But 
afterwards,  when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions 
were  removed ;  which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  agri- 
culture was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domitian,  by  an 
edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  or- 
dered at  least  the  one  half  lo  be  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  Suet. 
Dom.  7.     But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated,  ib.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm ;  whence  these  trees  were  said  to 
be  married  {maritari)  to  the  vines,  Herat.  Epod.  ii.  10.  and  the 
vines  to  them,  {duci  ad  arbores  viduas.^  i.  e.  vitU>u»  tanquam  nxori* 
bus  per  eivilia  bella  privataSj  Id.  Od.  iv.  5.  30.^  and  the  plane  tree, 
to  which  they  were  not  Joined,  is  elegantly  called  Calebs,  Id.  ii. 
15.  4. 
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Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now. 
The  grapes  wer6  picked  {decerpebarUur)  in  baskets, ,  {quaiij  quasil' 
U^  fisciyjisdlnai  yeljiscella)  made  of  osier,  and  stamped,  (calcaban" 
iur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called  TORCU* 
LUM,  -ar,  -arey  vel  -arium,  or  PRELVM,  a  press :  Torcular  was 
properly  the  whole  machine,  and  prelum^  the  beam  which  pressed 
the  grapes,  (trab$  ^  uoapremUur)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vi- 
truv,  vi.  9*  The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (iranstMiiebatur)  through 
a  strainer,  (Saccus  vel  Colum,)  Martial,  xii.  61*  3*  ziv.  104.  and 
received  into  a  large  vault  or  tab,  (LACUS),  Ovid*  FasU  iv. 
988.  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  SO.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Douum,  {Ctg^ 
vel  Seria),  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,,  until  the  fermenta* 
lion  was  over,  {donee  deferbuerit ;  hence  V inum  doliaee,  Phut. 
Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without  pressine, 
was  called  Pratrdpum^  or  muBtum  /t^cmiim,  Plin.  xiv*  9.  Columeh  . 
Ixii.  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  {defcBcabatur)y 
by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4«  56. 
the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured 
{diffusum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks,  {amphora  vel  cadif)  made 
usually  of  earth;  hence  called  Tbstjb,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  31. 4.oover- ' 
ed  over,  with  pitch  or  chalk,  {obliia  vel  pUata  et  jjwtato),  and 
bunged  or  stopped  up,  {obturata)  ;  hence  relinere  vefae/tnere  dolt' 
urn,  vel  eadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  Terent.  HeatU.  iii.  J.  51.  Wine 
was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags,  (dtrbs),  Plin.  xxviiL  18.  From 
new  wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  nmst^m  liber,  by 
Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consul^,  or  the  year 
when  it  was  made,  Horat*  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &  2i  Ep.  u  6* 
4.  hence,  Jfunc  imhifumo$o$  veteris  proferte  Falemofl  Consulis,  (sc. 
eados}y  Tibull.  ii.  I  •  27..  and  the  oldest  was  always  put  far^/he^t  bafick 
in  the  cellar;  hence  Inieriore  nota  Falemit  with  a  cu{f  of  old  Fa« 
lernian  wine,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  3.  8.  ^ 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  ■  a^  wine 

Soured  out.    The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spig^j^  jus  we 
o;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty,  Id.  iii.  S9.  2.    //.• 
vertunt  A^phinis  (sc.  poevlis)  vinaria  tota^  (sc.  vanty  i.  e.  cados\\ 
lag.ena3)f  turn  over  whole  casks  into  large  cups  made  at  Allifse,  a^ 
town  in  Samnium,  Id*  Sat.  ii.  8. 39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  abovt. 
a  fire.  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial,  iii.  81.  x.  36. 
or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  (m  horreo  vel  apotkeca  ediiiorii)  ; 
whence  it  was  said  descendere,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  Often  it  was 
kept  to  a  great  age,  Jd.  Od.  iii.  14.  18.  Cic.  Brut.  286.  Juvenal,  v.  , 
30.  Per%^  iv.  29.  VM.  ii.  7.     Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of 
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Opimius,  A.  U.  6SS»  watt  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  time  of  Pbny^  sea  r 
'600  years  after,  (m  specum  usperi  meiUs  red»etum\  PKd«  xiv*  4«  8. 
6.  Martial,  i.  37.  7.  ii.  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep^  they 
used  to  boil,  {dtcoqiAtrt^  Virg.  6.  i.  396«)  tbe  must  down  to  one  half) 
when  it  was  called  defrutum  ;  to  one  thirdi  Sapji,  P/tn.  xiv*  9»  s. 
1 1  •  and  to  give  it  a  flavour,  {ut  odor  vino  ooniingereij  et  soj^riMqum'^ 
dam  achimina,)  they  mixed  it  with  pitch  and  certain  beros :  when 
they  were  said  gi^n0IRB»  heoicari  vel  eoncinnmre  mnumt  Plin.  xiv. 
20.  s.  25.  Cdumell.  xiii  19.  20.  2K  Cato  de  Re  Rusu  1 14.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  were  they  were 
produced;  in  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were  Vinwn  FalernoMi 
MaysicuMs  Calenumy  dedAum^  Albdnum,  Seniinum.  Surrenitmanj  &c. 
Plin.  23.  J.  s.  30.  Foreign  wine^,  CAmr,  LfMumj  Leucadium^ 
C^'m,  Rhodium^  JVaa?mm,  Mamerrintimj  Thasiunty  Maoniium  vel 
Lydiiirny  Mareoticnmf  &c.  Plin*  xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c*  Also  from  its  co- 
lour or  age,  Vinum  albumj  nigmmf  rubrum^  &c.  76.  9.  s.  11.  13. 
FeiuSf  Rortun,  recenSj  homum^  of  the  present  year's  growth ;  trimumt 
three  years  old  -,  moile,  Une^  vetiutate  edenttdwny  mellow ;  asptrtan 
vel  austerum,  harsh ;  merum  vel  meractavh  pure>  unmixed ;  nuraduif 
^  i.  e.  fortius^  strong,  Ctc.  J^ai.  D.  iii.  31 . 

Tbe  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  die  table  {alUrii  meimt),  with 
the  dessert,  (eum  bellariii)^  and  before  they  began  drinking,  pour- 
ed out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  730.  viii.  278.  283.  G. 
ii.  101.  This  by  a  decree  of  the  senaie  was  done  also  in  honour  of 
Augustus  after  tne  battle  of  Actium,  Dio.  \u  19.  HoraU  Od.  iv.  5«  31* 

'The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthern  vases  (AM» 
PHOR£,  vel  Tt$tai)  with  handles,  {afisatat)^  hence  called  diota, 
HoraU  u  9.  8.  or  in  big-beliied  jugs  or  bottles  (Ahp0I«lje)  of  glass, 
(vt/recs),  leather,  {coriuttft)^  or  earth,  (JiglintB),  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  30. 
Surt.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  110«  on  each  of  which 
were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchments,  (Tit0li  vel  Pit** 
TAciA,  i.  e.  schedulcB  e  membrana  txciia^  vel  iabdlm)^  giving  a  sh^rt 
description  of  the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine;  thus,  Falbrnoii, 
OPiMiANUM  ANNORUM  CENTUM,  PttroH.  34.  JuDBfiaL  V.  34*  Some- 
times different  kinds  of  wine  and  ol  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests 
according  to  their  different  rank,  Plin,  Ep.  ii«  6,  Martial,  iii.  82.  iv. 
86.  vi.  11.  49.  SueU  Ccb8.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  1 7.  Juoenal.  v.  70. 
whence  VinruM  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  thie 
house,  Petron.  31.  and  ccmare  ctvilUerf  to  be  on  a  level  with  ene^s 
guest,  JmenaL  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (mtfceftaltcr  vel  ttmptraiahBt)  with  water  itt 
a  large  vase  or  Bowl,  called  CRATER,  v,  -era,  whence  it  was  pour- 
ed into  cups,  (Pocula),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  622. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names ;  Calice8,plMB,patirm,  can- 
^  ilUbri^  carehesia^  dboria^  scypl^i^  cj/mbioj  teapkia^  ba/hdhmy  cuhdtit 
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amfiiideii  Sic.  and  made  of  various  materiaU ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
Jagina,  sc.  poculu^  Virg.  EcL  iii.  37«  of  earth,  Jictilia^  of  glasa, 
ViTKEAy  Martial^  i.  38.  Juvenal,  ii.  95.  which  when  broken  used 
to  be  exchanged  for  briau»tone-matches,.(tWji;i&iirato  ramento).  Mar* 
tiaL  !•  42.  4.  X.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49.  of  amber,  ^tioclM,  Id»  iau  AO.  of 
brass,  sUver,  and  gold,  sometimes  beautifully  engraved :  heuce 
called  TOREUMATA^  i.  e*  vasa  sculpia  vel  catapa^  Cic.  Verr.  iv« 
18.  ii.  6i.  Pis*  37.  or  adorned  with  6gure&  {signa  vel  ^giUa)  affixed 
to  them,  called  CRUSTS  or  EMBLEUATA,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23. 
JuoenaL  u  76.  Martial,  viii.  51.  9.  which  might  be  put  on  and  ta* 
ken  off  at  pleasure,  (exemptUia)^  Cic.  ibid.  £2.  ii  24»  or  witbgems^ 
sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal*  A.  4t« 
hence  called  CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  avslvm  oemjiatux,  Mar^ 
tiaL  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G*  ii.  606*  of 
crystal,  Senec.  de  Ira^  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  murra  or  por^^elaia, 
(pocula  murrina)^  Martial,  ix.  60.  J  3.  x.  49.  Plin.  xxxiii.  K  xxxviu 
3.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms ;  some  bad  handles  (ansa  vel  na^i), 
Virg.  EcL  vi.  17.  Juvenal,  v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TORTILES), 
Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Calices  Ptsrati,  i.  e.  alati  vel 
emi€Uiy  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  Some  had  none. 
.  There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  (pueri  e^mid  facie 
Gell.  XV.  12.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  serve  it 
up;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet,  called  CYA- 
THUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaui.  Pers.  v.  2.  16.  containing  the  twelflh 
pan  of  a  itxtariuif  nearlv  a  quart  English :  Hence  the  cups  were 
named  from  the  parts  of  the  Koman  AS,  according  to  the  number 
efcjfathi  which  tbey  contained;  thus,  sextahs,  a  cup  which  con- 
tained two  cyalAt ;  Tribns  vel  TVtento/,  four ;  Quaphans,  three, 
&c.  Suei.  Aug.  77.  Martial,  yiii.  dU  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers.  iii., 
100.  and  those  who  served  with  wine,  were  said  Ad  ctathos  stare, 
Suet.  Jul.  49.  AD  cTATHOM  STATU!,  Hor.  Od.  I.  2b.  8.  or  Cyathis- 
SAftr,  Plaut.  Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  used  also  a  less  measure  for  filling  wise  and  other  liquors, 
called  LiouLA  or  lAngala,  and  Cochleare,  vel  -ar^  a  spoon,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cyaihus.  Martial,  v,  20.  viii.  33.  23.  xiv.  I2l.. . 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow,  by  means  of  a  strain* 
er,  CoLUM  NiVARiuM,  Martial,  xiv.  103,  vel  Saccus  nivarii7s,  M 
104.  or  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  it,  Id.  v.  6b.  417.  xiv.  II 7, 
Seme.  Ed.  79.  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  ]  0. 

The  Komans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  anothe>8^;  tbgs  \ 
Bene  mihi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Pla:uU.  Pers,  v.  1.  20.  sometimes  in 
honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress, /6u/.  <{r  jFfora/.  Od.  i.  27.  9,  and' 
Esed  to-4ak«  as  many  cyetf At,  as  there  were  letters  in  tbe  mfllf  J 
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TibulL  ii.  1.  31.  Martial,  i.  73.  or  as  tbey  wished  years  to  tbem ; 
hence  they  were  said,  Ad  numenan  bibere^  Ovid*  Fast.  iii.  531* 
A  frequent  number  was  three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of 
the  Muses,  Hora^  Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Auson.  EidylL  xi.  1.  The 
Greeks  drank  first  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ; 
bence  Graco  more  biberb,  Ctc«  Verr.  i.  26.  it  Un  Asetm.  They 
began  with  small  cups,  and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid.  They  usea 
to  name  the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Propiko 
TiBi,  Sic  Cic.  Tuse,  i.  40.  Plant.  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  k  30.  Ttr.  Em. 
V.  9.  57.  Virg.  .Sn.  u  736.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.  Juvenal,  v.  127* 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of 
drinking ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  {larva  argentea)^  Petron. 
34*  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Uero^ot.  ii«  78.  s.  74.  Plvtarch. 
'n  conviv.  Sapient.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast,  looking  at 
It,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  licet  esse  bene,  Petron.  ib.  Umf  tg 
not  ttffuv^  t96tM  yof  fuifiBmm  tocovf o{,  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus 
-'halt  thou  be  after  death,  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  Rucients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers,  Virg. 
,Sn.  iii.  525.  TibtJl.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera  vei  vinoj  i.  e. 
pocula,  signifies  also  toJUl  with  irtne,  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  JEn.  i.  724. 
vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI,  Ma- 
gister  vei  Ra^  eonvtni,  modiperator  vel  modimperator^  {^f^f^ftotna^z^), 
dictator^  dux^  straiiguij  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.     Cic.  Sen.  14.  Plant,  Stick,  y.  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said 
CtJ^T^potor^ffiagfts^rA,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  {cnlpaba- 
tur  ale  qui  multnm  biberetj  excess  only  was  blamed),  Horat.  Sat.  ii. 
2.  123.  iSome  read  cnppa  vel  cnpa,  but  improperly ;  for  cnpa  sig- 
nifies either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  received  the  must  from  the 
wine-press;  or  it  is  putf(»rcopa  vel  catifMi,  a  woman  who  kept  a 
tavern,  {qnm  cauponatn  vel  taotrnam  exerceret)^  Suet.  Ner.  27.  or 
for  the  tavern  itself;  whence  it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to 
be  supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer,  {de  propolaj  y^Xpropala)^ 
Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

Inuring  the  intervals  of  drinking,  they  often  played  at  dice,  ^ 
(ALEA),  Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  wefe  two  kinds, ' 
the  testerm  and  talif  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERJS  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 
like  our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  (unto,  an 
^ce,  called  Canis  :  on  the  opposite  side  six*  Sknio,  sice) ;  on  the 
two  other  sides,  three  and  four,  {iemio  et  quaiemio).  In  playing 
they  used  three  teaatm  and  four  tali.    They  were  put  in  a  box 
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^  \ 
made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  strait-necked,  wider  below  than 
above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets,  (intus  gradus  txcisos  habens)j  called 
FRITILLUS,  pyrguSi  turrisy  iurriculaf  phimus^  orca,  &c.  and  be- 
ing shaken^  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,  (FO- 
RiJS,  aheusy  vel  tabula  lusoria  aut  aleatoria.  The  highest  or  most 
fortunate  throw,  jactuSi  bolus  vel  manus)^  called  VENUS,  or  Jac-  / 
TU5  vKKSHEus,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  tesierOf  three  sixes;  ofM 
the  taliy  ifrhea  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The  worst 
or  lowest  throw,  {j actus  pesrimus  \el  damnosus)^  called  CANES  vel 
CanicultBj  vel  vulturii,  was,  t>f  the  tesserce,  three  aces ;  of  the  talif  . 
when  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from 
their  numbers,  G'c.  Divin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  &  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  fi*  203.  Trist.  ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  0.  20.  Plaut.  Asin. 
V.  2.  55.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49.  Martial,  xiv.  14. 
&c.  When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  {in  capui\'  it  was 
said  rectus*c€ukre  vel  assistercf  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was 
to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  Feniis  determined  the  direction 
of  the  feast.  (Arehiposia  in  compotatione  princwatuSf  ma^steriumf 
Cic.  Senect.  14.  vel  Regnumffini^  Horat.  Od.i.  4.  18.y  While 
throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes, 
to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  3. 55.  iv. 
1.  35.  Captiv.  i.  1.5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  73. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  im par  ludebant).  Suet. 
Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIFTA,  vel 
Scriptulay  or  bis  senapuncta,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non.  Marcell  m. 
781.  Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a  sqnare  table,  tabula  vel 
alveus\  divided  by  twelve  lines,  {lima  vel  scrtpta)^  on  which  were  > 
placed  counters,  {CALCVLI^  Latrones  v.  Latr%aiculi)j  of  different 
colon i*s.  The  counters  were  moved  {promovtbantur)  according  to 
throws '(boH  velj actus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  slI  gammon.  The 
lines  were  intersected  by  a  transverse  lioe,  callecTLiNSA  Sacra, 
which  they  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the 
counters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  indlti  vel 
unmoti^  and  the  placer,  ad  tnct^a^i  vel  -a  redactus^  reduced  to  extre- 
mity, Plaut.  Pcm.  IV.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  13B.  unam  caUem  non  posse 
sieare^  u  e.  umtm  calculum  movere,  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  lb.  In  this  game 
there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  Arid.  iv.  7.  21.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.203.  iii. 363.  Auson.  Prof.  \.25.Martial.vil 71.  xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  <a/t,  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and  make  it 
the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both.  ways. 
But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans 
are  not  ascertamed* 

All  |ames  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Comelum^  PuUician,  and  Titim  laws,  Horat.  Od-  iii.  24. 58.  except 
IB  the  montk  of  December,  Mtirtial.  ir.  14.  7.  v.  U.  xvf.^U    j 
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These  laws,  however,  were  oot  strictly  observed.  Old  meD  were 
particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring  bodily  exertioOi 
Cic.  Sen^  16.  Stiel-  Aug-  71.  JuotnaL  xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vel  aJkm^)  was  held 
infamous,  Cic^CaU  ii.  10.  Plin.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  inthxluce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  diver* 
sion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery ;  by  selling  tickets,  (sortes)^ 
or  scaled  tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price ;  which, 
when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  fmrchasers  to  things  of 
very  unequal  value,  (res  inequalis  sima)  ;  as  for  instance,  one  to 
100  gold  pieces,  anotner  to  a  pick-tooth,  (dfnti^calpium)f  a  tbtrd 
to  a  purple  robe,  &c.  In  like  manner,  pictures  with  tne  wrong  side 
turned  to  the  company,  {aversas  tabularum  pictuto^.  in  conviw^ 
venditnre  solebai)^  so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  th« 
picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a  ZeuxiSy  or  a  Parrbasius,^  and  another 
the  first  essay  of  a  learner,  SueU  Aug.  75.  So  Heliogabtlus,  Zi4P»- 
jprid'  in  vita  e;ta,  21  • 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  JIforra), 
played  between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing 
the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each  at  the  number 
of  the  other;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micarb  dioitis, 
Cic\  divin,  ii.  41.  Off-  iii*  23.  Suet>  Aug»  13*  As  the  number  of 
fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in  the  dark,  nnless  those 
who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in  one  another;  hence  in 
praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  man,  he  was  said  to  be  Diovus 
%uicuM  IN  TBNBB&is  VICES,  Cic.  Of.  Hu  19.  Fin.  iu  16.  s«  5S* 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  they  begas 
them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid*  Fast*  ii.  653.  The  suestt 
drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and  under  the  Cssars,  to  mat  of 
the  emperor,  Ibid,  ei  Pttran.  60.  When  about  to  go  away,  they 
sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  fate 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep.  Martial*  Delphin.  u  73. 

The  master  of  the  house;  {herus^  dominus^  parockuSf  comm  magiM* 
itr^  convivator^  Horat.  Sat.  ii*  8.  S5.  Martial*  xii.  48.  GelL  xiii*  i  K) 
used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure,  callea 
Apophoreta^  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19.  ALartial.  xiv.  t. 
Petron.  60.  or  XENIA;  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  P/tti. 
Epist.  vi.  31.  VitruM.  vi.  10.  Martial,  xiii.  3.  Xbnium  is  also  put 
for  a  present  sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  P/ta. 
Ep.  V.  14.  or  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province.  Digest. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were  some- 
times  diatriboted  by  l6t,  Martial.  xiV.  1.  5.«-f«40. 144«  170.  or  by 
s^me  ingenious  coBtrivanca,  Pstran^  4U 
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III.  ROMAJf  RITES  of  MARRIAGE. 

\  LEGAI^  marriage*  {justum  matrimanium)  among  the  Romans  j 
-'^  was  made  in  three  different  ways,  called  musj  canfarrealio^  j 
and  €o^»q>tio. 

1.  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  lyas  when  a  woman*  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  wholes*. 

*  In  the  ftato  of  N«w-Tof1c,  thefe  b  no  form  of  marriaie  pPMcribed  by  \ww.  This 
aeema  to  be  a  defect  in  oar  legal  code.  The  validity  of  the  marriage  is  a  subject  to  be 
determined  bj  the  iary,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Cohabitation}  aclcnowledgment  of  a  wo- 
man to  be  one's  wifOf  anthorteing  persons  to  accredit  her  as  such}  kc.  may  be  adduced 
as  proofs  of  myriage— conneiioo  to  be  decided  on  by  tlie  Jury.  But,  uader  a  charge 
ofoigamyt  in  Irder  to  conviction,  an  actual  previous  marriage  must  be  proved 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Qneee  lived  together  without  marriage.  Kurops,  king  of 
▲tbeas)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  this  honourable  institntioa  among  that 
people.  After  the  threeUm  Commonwealths  were  settled*  marriage  was  very  much, 
evfeouraged  by  their  laws,  (as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  though  witnout  much  effect) ' 
and  celibacy  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  punished.  The  Mummnt  had  as 
express  law,  that  commanders,  orators,  and  persons  Intrusted  with  public  aiRihiy 
ehould  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  In  Greece.  The 
time  of  marriage  was  different  in  diflStrent  StaU».  The  Spartans  were  not  permitted  to 
many  till  they  arrived  at  their  full  strength,  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to  have 
directed  that  men  should  not  marry  till  they  were  85  years  of  age.  The  season  of  the 
year,  which  they  preferred  for  that  purpose,  was  the  winter,  and  especially  the  month 
of  January,  hence  called  y*¥imm.  Incestuous  mixtures,  though  practised  among  the 
twrbarous  nations,  were  reckoned  scandalous  among  tha  Greeks ;  though  among 
them,  as  originally  among  the  Hebrews,  H  seems  to  have  been  lawful  to  marry  a  bal^ 
abler,  as  appears  manifest  in  the  case  of  MUtiadeM  and  Mmham.  Most  of  the  Grecian 
states  reouired  their  citisens  to  match  only  with  citisens.  The  usual  ceremony,  in  pro- 
nlsuig  fidelity  among  the  Greeks,  was  kissing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  handSy 
which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Before  the  marriage  was  so^ 
lemnhmd,  the  gods  were  to  be  consulted,  and  their  aid  implored  by  prayers  and  sacri* 
flees,  by  the  parents,  or  nearest  relations. 

In  Geramny  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  Mamnatioy  wherein  a  man  of 
onalit^  contracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  gives  ner  the  left  band  in  lieu  of 
the  right :  and  st^latee  in  tile  contract,  that  the  wife  shall  continue  in  her  former 
rank;  and  that  the  children  shall  be  c^  the  same,  so  that  they  become  bastards  as  to 
matters  of  inheritanee,  though  they  are  legitimate  in  effect.  They  cannot  bear  the 
name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  Princes  and  great  Lords  of  Germany  are  al- 
lowed this  kind  of  marriage ;  but  the  universities  of  LeijpsM  and  Jtna  have  declared 
against  the  validity  of  such  contracts. 

The  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three  sorts  of  wives  ;  hgUinuUe,  wivet 
tn  £s6mi  and  tlavti.  They  marry  the  first,  hire  the  second,  and  buy  the  third.  Among 
the  savage  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the 
husband,  from  her  father,  or  relations  having  authority  over  her.  The  conclusron  of 
a  bargain  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has  therefore  be- 
come the  usnal  form  or  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages. 

The  Hebrews  also  purchased  their  wives,  by  paying  down  a  competent  dowry  for 
them;  and  JhitUttU  makes  the  purchase  of  tMir  wives  among  the  ancient  Orecianxt 
anargpment  to  prove  them  an  unciviliaed  people. 

By  our  law,  all  persons  may  marry,  but  such  as  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God. 
The  legal  disabilities  aro,tfaerefore,l.  Too  near  raiationship  by  consankumlty,  or  afilni- 
ff,  2.  Pre-contraoty  or  another  husband  or  wife  livhig.  3.  Want  of  age  sofikient  to 
flodtract  matrimouT;  thus:  if  a  boy  under  14,  or  girl  under  12,  marries,  when  either 
comes  to  the  age  ol  conserti  they  may  disagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void.  4. 
BodHy  infirmly  or  Incapacity  oi  parfonning  the  duties  of  marriage. 

^•eEneydBritt,  Artida  JMarrtive.— E. 
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year»  {matrifnonii  causa)^  without  being  absent  three  nights :  and 
thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  prescription,  (usu  capta 
fuit)^  GelL  iii*  2.  If  absent  for  three  nights,  {trino€titm\  she  was 
said  esu  usurpata  or  Use  tuurpatum  sc*  suumjus^  to  have  interrupt- 
ed the  prescription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpaiio  est 
enim  usucapionis  interruption  GelL  iii.  2*  D*  41.  3.  2.     See  p.  67. 

2.  CONFARREATlO  was,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  join- 
ed in  marriage  by  the  Ponttfex  Maxtmut^  or  Fkmen  Dialii^  in  pre- 
sence of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tast- 
ing a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  tanis 
Farreus,  vel  Farreum  Hbum;  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Dianys*  \u  25.  Sertr*  ad  Firg.  G«  i.  31.  JEfu 
iv.  104.  Plin.  zviii^  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be 
dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIQ^ 
Ffitus.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possession  or 
power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws,  {m^a  Mfurs  ups^  Mtf» 
swtiSetsty  in  manum^  i.  e.  potestatem  viri  convenire)^  She  thus  be- 
came partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites;  those  of  the 
Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Lares^  (See  p.  277.)  If  he  died  intestate, 
and  without  children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daagli> 
ter.  If  he  left  children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she 
committed  any  fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her 
relations,  and  punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv. 
1 3.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women 
publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  relations,  Ltv, 
xxxix.  18.  Fed.  Max.  y\.  S.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIMI  ct** 
MATRIM},  Serv'  ibid,  often  employed  for  particolar  purposes  in 
sacred  solemnUiesi^Lir.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic  Resp.  Har.  1  !•  TacU.  Hist.s^ 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them ;  as 
the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
Gelt.  i.  12.  According  to  Festus^  those  were  so  called  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive :  if  only  the  father  was  alive,  Patrimi,  vel 
-es  ;  if  only  the  mother,  meUrimi^  vel  -es.  Hence  Minerva  is  called 
Patrima  VIRGO,  Catull.  i.  9.  because  she  had  no  mother;  and  a 
man  who  had  children,  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Pater  pa« 
TRiMus,  Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disuse. 
Tacit,  AnnaL  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of 
marriage,  Usus  and  coem ptio.  pro  Flaec.  34. 

3.  COEMP no  was  a  kina  of  mutual  purchase,  {emptio,  vendt-  V 
tio)y  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  \ 
another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Gc.  • 
Orat.  i.  57.    The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be^ 
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the  mistress  of  his  family,  An  sibi  mater  familias  bsse  vbllet  ? 
She  answered,  that  she  was,  se  yells.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
woman  asked  the  man^  and  he  made  a  similar  answer^oe/A*  in  Ctc. 
Topic.  3. 

The  e6fects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he  lo 
her  as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  1.  31.  She  assumed  his  name, 
together  with  her  own;  as,  Antonia  Drvsi^  Domitia  Bibvii^  ^c. — 
She  resigned  W  him  all  her  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  i«  6.  61.  Cic,  Top, 
iv.  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master,  (Dominds),  Firg. 
.En.  iv.  1 03,  214.  The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  hus- 
band, besides  her-portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orumj  or 
bona  paraphernalia^  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic,  dowries  were 
very  small ;  that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was 
only  11,000  assts  6i  brass,  L.  35  :  10:5  sterling ;  and  one  Meguil- 
lia  was  surnamed  Dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  as$es^  i.  e.  L.  161 :  7  t  6  sterling ;  Vol.  Max.  iv,  4.  10.  But 
afterwards  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of 
women  became  greater,  Decies  cenienoj  sc.  autertic^  L.  8072 :  18 : 
4  sterling ;  Martial,  ii.  65«  5.  xi.  24.  3.  Juvenal,  vi.  136.  the  usual 
portion  of  a  lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  Juvenal.  %»  355.  Some  had 
dticenties^  L.  161,458  68.  8d.  sterling ;  Martial,  v.  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  nerself  (recepit^  Cic.  Orat.  ii. 
55.  Topic.  26.  vel  excepit.,  !•  e.  in  usum  suum  reservavii)  a  part  of 
the  dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DIGEST,  and  a  slave, 
who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Servus  becep- 
Ticius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plant.  Asin.  i.  1.  72. 

Some  think  that  ccempUo  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  confar- 
reatio^  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  di*optuirom  Cic. 
Flacc.  34.  ' 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations,  as  the  Hebrews, 
Gen.  xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  Uie  Thracians,  Xenoph.  Anab*  viu 
Herodot.  Terpsich.  init.  the  Greeks,  Ektripid*  Med.  232.  the  Ger- 
mans, Tacit,  de  Mot.  G.  18.  &c.  the  Cantabri  in  Spain,  S^rai.  iii. 
165.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Odyus.  viii.  317.  to  which  Virgil 
alludes,  6.  i.  31. 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  (jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a 
man  and  woman' about  to  be  married;  whe(u:e  they  were  called 
coNJUGEs,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  16.  But  others  think  this  ex- 
pression merely  metaphorical ;  as,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5*  Plant.  Cure. 
i.  1.  50. 

A  maU'imonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTUBER- 
NIUMi/the  slaves  themselves  Contubminales,  (see  p.  59.)  or 
when  a^ree  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married,  (Conccbina- 
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TC8)9  Suet.  Vesp'  3.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was  called  Concu- 
BiNA,  Cic.  de  OraU  i.  40.  Psllaca,  Suet*  Vesp.  31.  or  Pcllex, 
quaproprii  fuU  ejus^  qtd  uxorem  haberet^  Festus,  Plaut.  Rud.  ¥•  4. 
3.  Gell.  iv.  3.  thus,  Pellex  reoinjb,  Suet.  Cat.  49.  Filijb,  Cic. 
ClutnU  70.  JvcDtnal.  ii.  57.  Soboris,  (hid.  Met.  vi.  537»  Epist*  9. 
162.  Jotis,  i.  e.  lo,  lb.  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrokjb,  or  moires  familiaspaeYi. 
xviii.  6»  opposed  to  mer t trices j  prosiituta,  stortoy  iic 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTI£)  justvn^ 
viatrimonium^  connubium^  conjughtmf  vel  cansoriium^  u  e.  eademfor* ' 
tuna  aut  conditio^  for  better,  for  worse),  unless  between  Roman 
citizens ;  Non  erat  cum  externo  connurium,  Senec.  Ben.  iv.  35. 
without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtained  first 
from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  emperorSy'^fXfiv* 
XXXVI ii.  ^6/  Ulpian.  Fragm.  y.  4.  Conjuge  barbara  turpis  mart- 
tvs  vixitf  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen^was  not 
allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed- woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  hence  An- 
tony is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  freed-man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  be  afterwards  was  detested 
»t  Rome  for  marrying  Cleopatra^  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced 
Octavia;  but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch. 
in  Anion. 

By  tne  Lex  Papia  Poppjea,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  freefJ-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  acior^  Dio, 
liv.  M^.  But  it  was  not  tilt  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were 
permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

Tne  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Ltv.  viii.  14.  ix.  43. 
xlv.  29.  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  states  of  Italy  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor  their  criers 
to  use  it  in  auctions,  without  permission,  Liv.  xl.  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and 
a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little 
better  than  that  of  slaves.  Lit.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HY- 
BRIDiE  or  IbrXda,  vel  -des.  Horat.  Sat.  \.  7.  2.  Siut.  Mg.  19» 
the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mited  breed,  or  produced  by  ani- 
mals of  a  different  species,  mongrels^  (animalia  ambigina^  vel  bige* 
n9ra^  musimdnesj  Umbri,  &c.)  a.'^  a  mule,  from  an  horse  and  an  ass ; 
a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur,  (canis  ex  venatico  et  gregario)^  Plin. 
viii.  5.  hence  applied  to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different 
nations,  Hirt.  di  Bell.  Mr.  19.  Manial.  vi.  39.  viii.  22.  and  to 
words  compounded  from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIM  J ;  all 
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Others  fLUBOiTiMi.^  Of  th^  latter,  there  were  four  kinds:  Natu- 
RALES,  ex  concubina;  Spubii,  ex  tneretrice  vel  scorto  et  incertQ 
patre;  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.  Audolterini  et  incestuosi. 
There  were  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  mar- 
riage was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  fister;  an  uncle 
and  niece,  &c.  Such  connexion  was  called  INCESTUS,  -{Ls^  vel 
-urn,  Suet.  CU  26.  Ner.  d.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  4.  5.  &  8.  or  with  a 
Vestal  Virgin,  Suei.  DomiL  8.  These  degrees  were  more  or  less 
extended^  or  contracted  at  different  times,  PluJLarch.  Quasi.  Rom. 
6.  Tadt.  Ann.  xii.  6.  7.  Liv.  i.  42.  &.  46.  xlii.  34.  SveU  Aug.  63. 
Clayd.  26.  f;  y\  .-g  ^    o  c^u  ^qO 

Polygamy,  or^a  plurality  of^wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans,  Sue/.  Jul*  52.  Ctc.  dt  OraU  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage,*  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  FtstuM* 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachelors:  but  Augustus  ordained,  that  no  nup* 
tial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more  than  two 
years  before  the  celebration  of  th&.marriage^hat  is,  below  ten, 
Dio.  liv.  16.  Ivi.  7.  SueU  Aug*  34.  This,  however,  was  n9t  always 
observed,  /*  17.  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  SponsaL 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35.  Hence  a  faiher 
was  said  spondere^  vel  despondSre  Jiliam  nuiJUiurnyypic.  Att.  i.  3. 
Ter.  And.  i.'  1*  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  adding  these  words,  Q,vm  R^8 

RECTE  VBRTAT  :   Or    Dll    BENE    VERTANT,    Plout.  JluL  iu  2.  41.    & 

.49.  ii.  3.  4.  / 

,')  There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
twoman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  was  written  on  tables,  {legitima  tabeltcs)^ 
and  sealed,  JuvenaL  ii.  119.  y\.  25.  &  199.  x*  336.  This  contract 
was  called  SPONSALlA,  -orumn  vel  -tttffi,  espousals ;  the  man  whe 
was  betrothed  or  affiancedy  SPONSUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA, 
GeU.  iv.  4,  Suet.  Jlug.  53.  CI.  12.  or  PACTA,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  a 
'38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99.  as  before,  SPERATA,  Id.  AmphU.  ii.  2.  44. 
and  SPERATUS,  Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  propejinem.  The  contrast  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  TheR 
likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Terent. 
And.  V.  4.  47.  to  DC  paid  doWn  on  the  marriage  day.  Suet.  CL  26. 
JuventU'  X.  335.  oraflerwards  usually  at  three  separate  payments^ 
(tribus  pensionibus)y  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  ^  uU.  On  this  occasion, 
there  was  commonly  a  feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a 
^ing,  {annulus  pronubus)^  by  way  of  pledge,  Juven^L  vi.  27.  which 

*  S«6  next  note  following. 
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she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  because  H 
was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the  heart.  M aerobe 
Sat.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ten  And.  i.  1.  75. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the 
whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  ndbkre  vulous  ait, 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  490.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  85.  and  those  days  which 
were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black;  also  cer- 
tain festivals,  as  that  of  the  Sa/ii,  ParerUalia^  ire.  Macrob.  Sat* 
i-  15.  But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days,  J  bid.  Pht.  Q» 
Rom.   103. 

Tbe^most  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June^ 
Ovid.  Fast  vi.  221,  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract, 
(sponsalia  dissolvere,  infirmart^  vel  infringere\  whicK  they  expressed 
thus  CoNDiTioNE  T0A  NON  UTOR,  it  was  Called  REPUDIUM*«^ 
Hf^nce,  Repudiatus  repetor^  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back,  ' 
Ter.  And.  i.  5.  1 6.  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing  the 
contract,  sent  notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they 
were  said,  Repudium  ei  vei  amicis  ejus  mittsre,  remittert^  vel  renun- 
ciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3.  72.  v.  6.  36.  Plant.  Atd.  iv.  10*.  69. 
Put  Revudiare  also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Cms. 
i.  or  a  husband,  QuinctiL  vri.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  m  a  long  white  robe 
bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands,  {segmenia 
et  hngi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  124.)  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
tuiiiCA  RECTA,  Plin.  viii.  48.  bound  with  a  girdle,  Lucan.  ii.  362. 
made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  lanei^m),  tied  in  a  knot,  called 
nodo$,  Herculeus,  which  the  husband  untied  {solvebat)^  Ovid.  Ep. 
ii.  116.  Fesius.  Her  face  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a 
red  or  flame-coloured  veil,  {luteum  FLAMMEUM),  vel  -us,  to 
denote  her  modesty,  i>ucan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  ei 
Scot,  in  loc.  X.  334.  Martial,  xii.  42.  Plin.  xxi.  8.  hence  Ncjberc, 
sc.  se  viro^  to  marry  a  husband:  dare,  vel  collocare JUiam  nuptum 
v.  nuptni^  \.  e.  in  niatrimonium  dart^  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dis- 
po:>e  ol  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  with 
the  point  of  a  spear,  Plui.  in  Romnl.  et  Qutzst.  86.  vel  87.  Ovid. 
Fast.  u.  560.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Catul.  lix.  6.  Her  shoes 
.were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  {lutei  socct),  Catul.  <lix.  10» 
Plant.  Gas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Divin.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12. 
Suet:  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices, 
Juv.  X.  336.  Cic.  Div.  i.  10.  Cluent.  5.  &  16.  Plaut.  .Cos.  prol.  86. 
Suet.  Cladd.  26.  Thctt.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Lwxtn.  ii.  371.  and  offering  sa- 
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crifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage, 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  59.  Anciently  a  bog  was  sacrificed^  Varro  R.  fl. 
ii.  4.  The  gall  of  tbe  victim'  was  always  taken  out,  and>throwa 
away,  to  signify  the  remoral  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plu- 
tarch, pracep.  conjug.  The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  housb  of  the  bnde's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In. the  even- 
ing, the  bride  was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to 
her  husband's  house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force  {ahripie*: 
batur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother  CkT  nearest  relation,  in  memory 
of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  womenr^  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  bet* ;  two  of  them,  supporting  her  by 
the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or  thorn  before, 
{Tada pinea  vel  irpinea),  Festus  ;  Catuli.  lis.  15.  Plin.  xvi.  18.  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  1*2.  46.  There  were  6ve  other  torches  carried  before  her, 
(called  Faces  Nuptialks,  Cic.  Ctuent.  6.  Marita,  Ovid.  Co.  xi. 
101.  Leoitimjb,  Lacan.  fi.  356.)  P March.  Q.  Rom.  2.  Hence 
Tjbda  is  put  for  Qtarriage,  Virg.Mn.  iv.  J  8.  (hid.  Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  wo(rf ;  {colus 
comptOy  tt  funis  cvm  fiamine)^  intimating,  that  she  was  to  labour  at 
spinnings  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old^^m.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 
Ovid.  Fhst.  ii.  741.  Liv.  i.  57.  and  as  some  m  the  most  illustrious 
did  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  woro  any 
thing  but  (he  manufacture  of  his  wife,^^ister^  daughter,  and  nieces, 
at  least  for  bis  domestic  robes,  Suet.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy,  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase,  called 
CvMBRUM,  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (nu&bntis  utensilia)  Fes- 
tm  ;  and  playthings  for  children,  (Crepundia),  Plaui.  Citt.  iii.  1 . 
5.  Rud.  iv.  4.  110.  • 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession, (pompam  nuptuUem  ducebant),  which  was  called  OFFI- 
CIUM,  Juvenal,  ii,  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud.  26.  J^er. 
,  28.  Hence  DUCERE  uxorem,  sc.  domunh  to  marry  a  wife.  The 
boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  (^ale$  et  convicia)  as  she  passed 
along,  Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus^  Cattdl.  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  wei^e  adorn- 
ed with  leaves  and  fiowers,  8w>d  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  Juvenal 
vi.  51.  79.  &226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an- 
swered, Ubi  tu  Caius,  iBi  xoo  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  iu  Domimis  et  pater 
famUias^  ibi  ego  Domina  et  mater  familia$.  A  new  married  womai^ 
was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Cacilia  or  TanaquU^  the  wife  of  Tar - 
quinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  {la 
nifica)  and  house- wife,  Cic.  Mur.  12.  QutnctH.  i.  7.  Festus.  Her 
distaff  and  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangm  w  Herculei?, 
Plin.  riii.  48.  s.  74. 
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The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen  fii* 
Iet8»  P/tn.  xxiz.  2.  s.  9.  L,ucan.  ii*  355.  Serv.  in  Virgi  JEn,  iv*  459, 
and  anointed  (ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  oi  swine  or  wolves,  to 
avert  fascination  or  enchantments  ;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR,     . 
quasi  Unxor,  Serv.  ibid.  Plm.  xxviii.  9.  s.  a7.i'*'Vv^';^#»4rwvv#vA*A 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ib%d.  riuiarch-  m  /2o* 
rnvd.  et  qu€uL  Ram.  39.  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  PiaaU-  Cat.  iv.  4. 
!•  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet«  because  the 
threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta^  the  goddess  of  virgin.<),  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Ed.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to 
denote  her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family^ 
Festus.,  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her;  intimating,  that 
she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool,  Plutarch*  qwtsL  Rarn.  31* 
Both  she  and  her  husband  touched  £re  and  water ;  because  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements, 
Plutarch.  Q'  Rom.  1.  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid*  Fast.  iv.  792. 
Jtrt.  Am*  ii.  598*  with  the  water  ihey  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in- 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (CJENA  NUPTIA- 
LIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  at- 
tendants,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2. 6^.  Suet.  Cal.^  25.  Juvenal,  vi.  30  U 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EPITHALA- 
MIUM,)  Hymekjsus  vel  -urn,  vel  Thalassio,  MartM.  iii.  93.  25. 
CatuU.  61.  Ter.  Addph.  v,  7.  7.  Stat.  Svlv.  ii.  7.  87.^They  often 
repeated,  lo  Hymxm  Hyji£N£K,  Plaut>  Qis.  iv.  6.  and  Thalassio^ 
Martial,  i.  36  6.  from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  Thalassus  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  MartiaL  xiii.  4i. 
5.  or  from  one  Ta/omia,  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife, 
FesttUi  Li's.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wish  the  new  married  couple  the  like  fe- 
licity, Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  taxaaiA^  lanificium^  Plutarch,  in 
Romulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house,  Martial,  ibid.  * 
Ovid.  Ep*  xii*  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymenasos  canere,  to  sing  the 
nuptial  song,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  398.  vel  Hymenaa^  ac«  carmina^  Ovid.  . 
Art.  Am.  i.  563.  Hymtnai  inconcessit  forbidden  nuptials,  ^irg.  .^Sn* 
i.  051.  vttiti,  vi.  623. 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  (in 
thalamum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband, 
called  Pranubctj  Festus;  and  laid  {collocabatur)  in  the  nuptial 
couch,  {lectus  genialis),  which  was  magnificently  adorned,  CatuU. 
lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  (m  atrio  vel  aula.  Horat.  £p.  i.  K 
87.)  opposite  {adsersus)  to  the  dooi,  and  covered  with  flowers,  Cic* 
Cluint.  6.  CattUl.  Ux.  192.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvewd. 
z.  334.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  37,  Propert.  iv.  11. 81.  Oell.  xvi.  9.  some- 
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times  in  the  garden,  Juvenal,  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used 
for  that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Property  iv* 
12.  85.  iv.  9.  69.  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around* 
SuBious,  Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob.  iv.  Augustin.  de  civ,  Dei.  vi«  9. 
Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  mid* 
fiight,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  676.  695.  hence  called  Epitbalamia.  The 
bu<4)an(J  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin.  xv.  22*  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Ed.  viii.  30.  Catull.  lix.  ISl.  intimating,  that  he  dropt 
boyish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence 
nuces  relinquere^  to  leave  trifles,  and  mind  serious  business,  Per^» 
i.  10.  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia, 
Suet.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  12.  which  at  other  times  was 
forbidden,  ib.  18,  Youne  women,  when  they  married,  consecrated 
their  playthings  and  dolls  or  babies  (WPJE)  to  Venus,  Pers.  iu 
70.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents,  (Apophoreta)^ 
Martial,  xiv.  L  JuvenaL  vi..202. 

Next  day,  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband^ 
called  REPOTIA,  -onm^  Festus.  Horat«  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when  pre- 
sents were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations  ;  and  she 
began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites, 
Macroh.  Sat.  \.  1 5. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as  Julia, 
TuUiOy  Ociavia,  PauUa^  Vdena^  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband ; 
as  Catonis  Marci^,  Ltican.  ii.  344.  JuUa  P^tnpeii^  TererUia  Cict- 
ronist  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 
was  b^  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  ta 
the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Romuto ;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  Deutr.  xxiv. 
1.  not  however  without  a  just  cause,  Ftstu$  in  SONTICUM.  A 
groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ; 
of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  Plutarch*  ibid* 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,*  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal 
faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him 
supposititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys, 

*  By  (be  Law  of  the  State  of  New-Tork)  a  Diyorce  a  vkteulo  matruntmU  is  allowa- 
ble only  in  case  of  adultery     The  Chancellor  is  the  Jadge, 

The  Lecislalnre  have,  however}  granted  divorces  by  law  on  other  grounds. 

In  Scotiandi  the  parties  livine  together,  as  fnan  and  wife)  or  declaring  themselves 
so  before  witnesses,  mokes  a  valid  uiough  informal  marriage. 

-  The  propriety  of  the  marriage  union  will  appear  from  this  circumstancoi  that  from 
the  registers  kept,  and  computaUons  made  by  CrrarUy  Duham,  Priuj  and  others,  the 
proportion  of  males  bom,  to  females,  is  as  14  to  18 ;  and  that  the  number  of  males 
that  die  in  infancy,  considerably  exeeed  that  of  the  females ;  besides,  the  peculiar  dis- 
asters to  which  males  are  liable^  prove  an 'additional  cause  of  the  diminutioii  of  tha 
9iiBberofmalei.--5ee£n(^l.aYU    Article  JMorriage.— E. 
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or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowlrdge,  Plutarch,  ibid.  Gell. 
X.  23*  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  the  husband  judged  together 
with  his  wife's  relations,  D'ony$>  u.  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to 
have  been  copied  into  the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  Ph^.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  law  allowed  husbands  the  liborty  of  divorce^  there 
was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520  years.  Sp. 
Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although  fond 
of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  cooimon  with  the  other  citi- 
zens,  uxorem  se  liherum  quoBrtndonmi  gratia  hctbitnrum,  that  he 
would  marry  to  have  children,  Gell.  iv.  3.  Vol,  Max.  ii.  1.  4- 
Dionjfs.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for  impor- 
tant reasons,  Suet,  •^'^g*  62.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  35.  but  often  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts,  VaU  Max.  vi.  3.  11.  &  12.  Dio.  46.  i8, 
Plutarch*  in  L.  Paulloet  Ciceron.  Juvenal'  vi.  147-  Caesar,  when 
he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  S^lia,  because  Clodius  had  got 
admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bonea  Dea,  Cic.  Sext.  34.  declared  that 
he  did  not  believe  any  thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he 
could  not  live  with  a  wife,  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dto.  37. 
45.  Suei,  Cm.  6.  Cic.  AiU  1.12. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry»  VaL 
Max.  viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any^  fault  of 
hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  separatiou  was 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  {cum^  bona  gratia,  a  se  invicem  discede- 
bant)j  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of  her  hus- 
band, Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic)  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was 
exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  right  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation  of  the 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade.  This,  however,  seemjS  not  to 
have  been  the  case :  for  it  appears,  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in 
the  timeof  Plautus;  Mercat.  iv.  6.  only  if. a  man  was  absent  for  a 
certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to  liave  been  at  liberty  to  marry  an- 
other,  Plant.  Slick.  \.  1.  29.  Afterwarils  some  women  deserted 
their  husbands  so  frequently  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca 
says,  they  reckoned  their  years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls, 
but  of  husbands,  de  benef.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fiuni  octo  mariti 
quinque  per  autumnos,  vi.  228.  Martial,  vi.  7.  often  without  any  just 
cause,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  But  a  freed-woman,  if  married  to  her  pa- 
tron, was  not  permitted  to  divorce  hirny  (ei  repudiwn  mittere.) 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bova  ctratia 
divorces,  as  they  are  called,  Suet.  Aug.  34.  and  likewise  Domitiaii, 
I'hey  still  however  prevailed,  althougn  the  women  who  made  them 
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were  by  do  means  respectatrfe,  Qum  nubU  toiiesy  n<yn  nubitj  adul- 
tera  lege  eitj  Martial  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  said  AtMttfMu^j  dimittem  uxorem  ;  and  the  woman 
4iMifj«fiff,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum  ;  both,  Facere  divortium  cum 
uxore  vel  trtro^  a  mVo,  vel  ab  weorty  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  D»  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated.  > 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatioy  was  dissolved  by  a  sacri- 
fice called  OIFFARREATIO,  Fes^ia;  which  was  still  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  {diacidium)  took  place  be- 
twixt the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  {Flanwica),  Quaest  Rom. 
^.  A  marriage  contracted  by  eoemptioy  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of 
releoiCy  called  REMANCIPATIOt  Id.  In  this  manner,  Cato  is 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hor- 
tensius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero,  his  wife  Livia  to  Au- 

fustus,  even  when  big  with  chWAdXacii.  Ann.  v.  1.  Dio*  48*  44. 
'ell.  II.  94.  ^ 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies ;  in 
presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn,  (7a- 
huliB  nuptiaki  vel  dotalt$  frangebantuTy)  Tacit.  Ann*  x'u  30.  Juve- 
nal, ix.  75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  (cloves  adimeban" 
tur)f  Cic  PhiK  ii.  28.  then  certain  words  were  pronounced  by  a 
freed-man,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  Rbs  tuas  tibi  habb  vel 
-KTO ;  Tuas  rbs  tibi  aoito  ;  Exi,  xxi  ocyus  ;  Vade  fobas,  I  fobas, 
jfVLiBR;  CJBDB  DOMO,  Plout.  Casin.  \u  2.  36.  Cic*  de  OraU  i.  40. 
PlaiU*  Amph.  Hi.  2.  a7.  (hid.  Ep.  zii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  Jtfar^  x. 
42.  xi.  106.  /.  2.  &  9.  D.  de  dvoori.  Hence  Exigereforasy  vele/tcere,  ' 
to  divorce,  Cic  PhU.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
(ntinettiifi  remUiebat)^  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.  on  which  similar  words  were 
inscribed.    This  was  called  tnatrinonii  rbnunciatio.  * 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  feult  of  the  wife,  her  whole 
portion  was  restored  to  her;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  maljb  tractatioivis), 
to  determine  by  whose  feult  the  divorce  was  made,  Cic.  Tbp*  4. 
Quinctil.  vii.  $•  dulam.  viii.  18.  383.  When  the  divorce  was 
made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Valbas,  tibi  habeas  tuas  rbs,  red- 
das  MBAS ;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  {aeta)^  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef.  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136.  births,  Id. 
ix«  84.  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands  at 
least  ten  months,  Senec  Epist.  65«  and  if  they  married  within  that 
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time,  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C*  de  sectmd.  nupt*  but  oien 
were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Faustina, 
lived  with  a  concubine,  (ne  tot  liberis  sttperduceret  noveream)^  that 
he  might  not  bring  in  a  step- mother  on  his  children,  Ca^tolin,  in 
fiiia  ejus  J  fin. 

Second  marriages  in  womefn*  were  not  esteemed  honourable, 
and  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  re- 
mairusd  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect:  Hence 
UNiViRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of 
honour.  So  Uni  nui'ta.  Proper!,  iv.  ult.  Such  as  married  a  se- 
cond lime  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of 
Female  Fortune,  {Fortuna  muliebris^  Dionys.  viii.  66.  Val.  Max.. 
1.  8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iBn.  iv*  19.  Festus  in  Pudicitia  sigmun. 
Among  the  Germans,  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law* 
Tacit^  de  Mor,  Germ*  19, 

IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

^HE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral-rites,  because 
•^  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not  admitted 
into  the  abodes  of  the  dead;  or  at  least  wandered  a  hundred  years 
along  the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which 
reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they 
erected  to  them  an  empty  tomb,  (Tumulus  inanis,  xcyorotMv,  Ceiio- 
taphium)f  at  which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg,  Ma. 
iii.  304.  vi.  326.  505.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  162.  and  if  they  happened 
to  see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  /&.  365. 
Horat.  Od.  i.  28.  ^3.  &  36.  and  whoever  neglectea  to  do  so,  was 
oblig?d  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  FettuM 
in  Pkjecidanea  a«na  :  Hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much  dread- 
ed as  shipwreck,  Ov.  7Hf/*  i.  2.  51.  Hence  also,  Rite  eondare 
manes^  to  bury  in  due  form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condert  animam 


*  Tn  the  prHniUve  church,  a  lecond  marriage  was  accounted  no  other  than  a 
lawful  concubinage«  or  a  species  of  bigamy;  aod  there  are  some  ancient  canons, 
ivbich  forbid  the  ecclesiasUcs  from  bein^  present  at  second  marriages. 

Marriage,  by  the  M^tait  law,  was  subject  to  several  restrictloBS.  A  man  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  his  brotherV  widow,  unless  he  died  witboat  issue ;  in  which  case  it 
was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  wife's  sister,  at  had  whilo 
the  wife  was  living;  which  was  not  forbidden  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the 
instance  of  Jacob.  The  ancient  Roman  law  is  silent  6n  thb  head;  and  PoptnsoH  ig 
the  first  who  mentions  it,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  CoracoUa.  The  suoaequeni 
lawyers  stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  that  they  placed  adoption  on  the  same 
footing  with  nature. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modem  ConomiCt,  renders  mairiage  nnlawfal  to  the  4th 
generation  inclusive ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  direct  affinity;  and  not  that  which 
IS  lecondary  or  collateral,    ^({jfotu,  rui  ajjvm^  non  at  ajkus  meut, 

EneycL  Britt,    Article  Marriage.- 
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ptdchro^  Virg.  Ma.  iii.  68.  See  Plaut.  Most.  li.  2.  66.  Suet.  CaL 
59.  and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune, Ovid.  Ep.  X.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  de^th,  their  nearest  relation 
present  endeavoured  to  catchy  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth, 
{txiremum  spiritum  are  excipere) :  Cic.  Ver.  v.  45.  Virg.  JEn*  vi. 
684.  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  Jiving  principle  (ANIMA) 
then  went  out  at  tb6  mouih :  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  {ant- 
ma  senilis)  was  said  in  primis  lahris  esse^  Senec.  Ep*  30.  or  in  ore 
pri$no  teneri^  Id.  Here,  fur  1310.  so  animam  ogercy  to  be  in  the'agony 
of  death,  Liv.  xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Fam*  viii.  13,  Tusc.  u  9.  Senec.  Ep. 
iOi.  Animam  dare^  efflare^  exhalare^  exspirare^  effundere^  &c.  to  die* 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet.  Tib.  73*  Plin.  xxxi* 
1*  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they  were  placed 
on  the  funeral  pile.     Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
Virg.  JEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  &  113.  «.  120.  x.  120.  Lti- 
tan.  itt.  740.  pit>bably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly,  Sueu  Ner. 
49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi. 
^7.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  they  called .  (inclamabant) 
upon  the  deceased  by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  3.  43.  repeating  avb  or  vale,  CattdL  xcviii.  lO.  Ovid.  Met..x., 
'  62.  Fast.  iv.  852.  whence  corpora  nondum  condamaia^  just  expiring, 
Lucan.  ii.  23.  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavissey  Liv.  iv.  40.  se 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  it  w^s  expressed  by  the  words 
CoNCLAMATUx  EST,  all  is  over,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Oo.'  Trist.  iii.  3.  40. 
Hence  DEPOSITUS;  for  tn  tdHmo  positus^  desperates  salutis,  des- 
perate, dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  47."  Trist. 
iii.  3.  40.  Ver.  JEn.  xii»  395*  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2.  or  from  the  ancieat 
custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed 
had  ever  been  illof  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodoi. 
1.  197.  Hence  Dbponcre  a/iotieifi  vino,  to  intoxicate,  P/auf.«4u/.  iii. 
6.  39.  Positi  artust  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  %o  composittis  vino 
somnoquey  overpowered,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22.   . 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed  with 
perfumes,  Virg.  JSEn.  yi.  219.  Ovid.  Her^  x.  122.  Plin.  Epist.  v.  16. 
by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  {quasi  pellis  unctores),  Plavt. 
Asin.  V.  2.  60.  Pi£ti.  prol.  63.  belonging  to  those,  who  took  care  of 
funerals,  (L^BITI^ARII);  Sentc.  de  bene/,  vi.  38.  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  icmple  of  Venus  Libitina^  where  the  things  requisite 
for -funerals  {necessaria  Juneribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom.  qumst. 
It.  23.  Liv.  xli.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitinam,  not  to  die,  Uorat.  Oi. 
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iii.  30*  i.  Mirixri  »tAt/i  nisi  gmd  lAbUina  sacravit^  to  admire  nobody 
till  after  his  death,  Id»  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.  LibiUnam  evadere^  to  escape 
death,  Juoenal.  xii.  123.  LUntina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  coacb, 
Martial,  viii.  43.  4.  Acron*  in  Hor.  Od»  lii.  30.  6. 

In  .this  temple  was  kept  an  account  (ratio  vel  ephemiris)  of  those 
who  died,  Suet,  Ntr.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid, 
UUmys.  iv.  16.  hence  Auiumnus^e  g^avis^  LUritinm  qumsim  ocer&cr, 
because  autumn,  being  unhealthlul,  usually  occasioned  great  mor- 
tality^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So  Phadr.  iv.  19.  25. 

Themoneypaid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expenses,  was 
called  ARBlTRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  7. 
Dom.  S7.  Pis*  9.  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salisy  tiie  monopoly  of  salt, 
Lh,  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  Mn.  ix*  488.  Ordinary  citizens  in  a 
white  toga^  Juv.  iii.  173.  Magistrates  in  their  pratexta^  Sic.  and 
laid  (componebatur  vel  collocabatur)  on  a  couch  in  ihe  vestibule 
{locut  vacum  ante  januam  domik,  p^  quern  a  via  ad  ades  kur,  GelL 
xvi.  5.)  with  the  feet  outwards,  as  if  to  take  its  last  departure,  CMd. 
Mtt.  ix.  503.  Tacit.  Jlgric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vt/.  20.  Suet. 
Aug.  101.  Pers.  iii.  104.  flence  componere^  to  bury,  H^^rat*  Sat. 
1.  9.  28.  Ovid.  Fait.  iii.  547.  v.  436.  Tadt.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a 
lamentation  was  made.  Hence  Sic  positum  qffati  discedite  carpus^ 
Virg.  Xn.  ii.  644.  The  couch  was  sohietimes  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Virg.Mn.T\.  66.  Dionys*  x\.  39.  the  bedstead  of  ivory, Prop, 
ii.  10.  31.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery, 
it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  34.  Plin,  xxu  3.  A 
small  coin,  triens  vel  oboluSf  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  might 
eive  to  Charon.  {Partiior  vel  Port/wneus,  the  ferryman  of  hell),  fbr 
his  freight,  Juven.  iii.  367.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the 
other  funeral  oblations,  was  said,  Abiis  ad  Acheruntem  sine  viatica;  for 
without  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  kdging 
or  place  of  rest,  {nusquam  posse  dwerti)^  Plant.  Poen.  prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at 
least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan,  iii.  448.  Festms, 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  33.  P/in.  xvi.  S3,  to  prevent  the  Pontifesc 
Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted:  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Mn.  Hi.  64.  iv.  607.  for  it  was  unlawftil  for  him  not  only  to 
touch  a  dead  body,  JDio.  Ivi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it.  Scnee. 
Mara  15.  /d.  liv.  38,  This  tree  wad  sacred  to  Pluto,  i^ecaase 
when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  airaj  feralis^  fimerea^ 
ye\fimebris,  from  its  being  used  at  funerals,  lUd. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (kmnabasU)  their  dead, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  CSc.  de  legg, 
ii.  23.  PUn.  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  the  cus* 
torn  of  burning  (eremandi,  vel  comburendi)  from  the  Greeks,  Plu- 
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imth.  in  Mtmay  whtch  h  meiitioQecl  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of 
the  twelve  tables,  Ctc.  ibid,  but  it  did  not  become  general  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gem  Cornelia 
that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any 
one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he 
did  those  of  Marios,  Cic.  P/m.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  insti- 
tution of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their  having  discovered 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by 
the  enemy,  Ibid.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  GrVM- 
HosopHisTJB,  commonly  burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  t^. 
as  Calanus,  in  presence  of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tuse.  iu  21.  Zamarus, 
at  Athens,  while  Augnstus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tudt.  Ann. 
xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  (alien  into  disuse  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  Macrfih.  vii.  7. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  bumt^  Plia*  vii.  15.  s* 
16.  Juoend.  xv.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUGGRUN- 
DARIUM,  Fulgmi.  de prise,  serm.  7.  So  likewise  persons  struck 
with  lightning,  (/ti/jfim'h),  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iii.  S3.  Qu. 
Nat.  ii.  31.  were  buried  in  the  spot  were  they  fell,  called  BIDEN- 
TAL,  because  it  was  consecrated  fov  sacrificing  sheep,  (bidentts)^ 
Pers.  ii.  37.  Luc.  i.  606.  viii.  864.  Fest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  it  was  en- 
dosed  with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ilrii: 
To  remove  its  bounds,  (mavere  biienial)  was  esteemed  sacrilege, 
Horai.  art.  p.  47 1. 

The  terms,  SEPELIRE,  SepulturOf  and  Septdekrton^  are  applied 
to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendt)  of  a  dead  body,  Plin.  17. 
54.  dc.  Tii9c.  i.  45.  So  also  HUMARE,  &c.  Cic.  legg.  it.  32. 
Jfep.  Eumen.  13.  JUST  A,  ttisequiaj  ve\funus,  fbneralobsequies 
or  solemnities :  Hence  Justa  funebriOi  justajunerum  vet  exmtia^ 
runtj  et  j^tafanera  alicuifacere^  solver e,  vel  pesolvere^  Cic.  Flac. 
38.  Legg.  ii.  17.  Liv.  i.  30.  Sallust.  Jug.  It.Cies.  B.  G.  »•  17. 
Reddere  jtmkifineri ;  Plin.  x.  3.  But  EXSEQUIJ:  properly  de- 
notes the  funeral  procession,  {offidum  exssqmarum^  Y.  pfimpafuns^ 
bris^)  Hence  E)cse^oia«  ducete^  deducere^  comtfon,  fregueniare^ 
proiequif  Sic.  to  attend  the  funeral,  ftineri  tnteresH^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32.  xvi.  6. 7. 31.    Suet.  Tib.  33.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  cdled  INDICTIVUH,  (ad  qaodpsr 
nrmconem  homines  tQOcabantur)^  because  people  were  invited  to  it 
«y  aherdd,  Ck.  drnn.  18.  (See  p.  177).  Of  this  kind  ibt  most 
remarkaUe  were  fVmwCENSORIUM,  2^cd.  Jfnn.  iv/l5.  xiii. 
3.  Dio.  liii*  30,  liv.  28.  iadudinj^yWittt  eomulartf  prmtomm^  fWim- 
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{ihale.  Sic.  PUBLICUM,  when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  pub- 
ic expense,  Tacit,  Jinn*  iii.  48.  vi«  11,  Sutt.  Vit.  3.  and  Colla- 
TivuM,  by  a  public  contribution,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Vol.  Max,  iv.  4. 
Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  (See  p.  149).  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in 
granting  public  funerals,  (^>M>oi<u  to^,)  as  at  first  in  conferring  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  Dio.  iiv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  iranqm   1. 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  J^er.  33.  Plkbeium, 
'  Propert.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x.  5.  and  Vulsarb, 
Capitolin,  in  Anton*  Phil.  1 3. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was 
called  ACERBUM,  or  immaturum,  Virg.  Mn.  vu  429.  Juvenal,  xi. 
44.  Senec.  Ep.  1^3.  or  Exsequi£  immature,  Id.  tiranq.  anim.  \. 
]  1.  But^tmti^  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  tm- 
maiurum  to  voung  men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  erowu 
persons,  ancf  with  i  less  pomp,  Cia  Ciuent*  9.  Tacit.  A  fin.  xiii.  17. 
Sutt.  Ntr.  33.  Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  et  cereos  dttcta^  Senec. 
brev.  vi.  20.  Ep.  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  218.  with  a  keeper 
set  to  watch  it.  Id,  xi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the 
ilies,  Xiphilin.  Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral  was  private,  the  bo^ly 
was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9.  Suet.  0th.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  {pedihus  sfftrebor 
tur^  Plin.  vii.  s.  9.)  on  a  couch,  covered  with  rioh  cloth,  {straguh 
vestis^)  with  ^old  and  purple,  Suet>  Jul.  84.  supported  comii:ionIy 
•n  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  Plin.  vii. 
44.  JuoeruU.  x.  259.  Vol.  Max.  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat.  Sa^ 
iu  5.  86.  sometimes  of  his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caesar 
was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Suet.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators, 
Id,  101.  and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacii  Ann. 
iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tri- 
bunes  and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters ;  and  then  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet. 
Claud.  I  •  Paulus  JBmilius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Macedonia,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died,  Fb/.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  P/ai- 
tarch,  in  Vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  qarried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  viii.  75.  14.  Jtwe- 
nal.  viii.  175.  Vi  lis  arc  a,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Orciniana  sponda. 
Martial,  x.  6.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers,  called  VESPILLONES, 
vel  Ve$piBy(quia  vespertino  tempore mortuostff€rebant)yFesi\xs,  Suet. 
Dom.  17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34.  Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  SanoapiCovs^ 
vely  Hiru  ;  and  in  later  writers,  Licticarii- 
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The  funeral  couches  (LECTICJ2,  lectin  veUor  j)'t>f  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  Fespiilones,  Nept.  Att.  35.  Gell.  x.  3. 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  caited  Hexaphorum,  Martial,  Vw 
81.  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3.  1 1.  or  Lectica 
octophoros  ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or 
on  a  journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cic^  Ver. 
V.  II.  Fam.  iv.  12.  Phil.  41. 
These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  i&idf. 
The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stai.  Theb.  vi.  65.  (hid.  Met.  xiv.  747.  or  CA- 
PULUS,  vel  -wm  {qiwd  corpus  capiat),  Strv.  in  Virg.  xi.  64.  FeS' 
tus.:  Hence  capulaAif^  old,  at  death^s  door,  Plaut.Miu  iii.  1.  34.  Ca- 
puli  decusy  Asin.  v.  2.  42.  Some  make/fre(rum  to  be  the  same  with 
lecttLs  ;  others,  that  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L* 
L.  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  5.  15.  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  115* 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night-time 
with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and 
prie-jts,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so 
that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till  they  were  purified  by 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  143.  Donat.  Ter.  And.  u 
1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordamed 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  at  Athens,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  26.  at:cording 
to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuetude,  Dc" 
mosth.  adv.  Macariatum^  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  from 
funtM  occenH.  Isid.  xi*  2*  xx*  10*  or /unalia,ftmales  eereif  cerecefkceSf 
vel  candeloij  torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small 
ropes  or  cords;  (funes^  vel jfunictUi)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow, 
(sevum  vel  sebum),  Serv*  ibid,  et  £n*  i.  727*  Val*  Max*  iii*  6*  4. 
Varr*  de  vit*  pop.  R* 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals,  (funera  indictiva)  were  cele^^ 
brated  in  the  day-time',  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Plutafch.  in  SylL  with  torches  also,  Serv.  in  Virg* 
Mn.  vi*  224*  Tadt.  Ann.  iii*  4,  Private  or  ordinary  funerals  {ta- 
cita)  were  always  at  night,  Festm  in  VESPrLLONEs. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ovid.  Ep. 
xxi.  172*  hence  inter  vtramque  facem^  for  inter  nuptias  et  funus^ 
Propert.iv*  12*  46*  Etfacespro  thalamic  fax  mihi  mortis  adestj  Ovid* 
Ep*  xxi*  172* 

The  order  df  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  I)£SIGNATOR,  an 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  {dominus/uneris),  attended  by 
Lictots,  dressed  in  black,  Horat.  Ep.  i*  7.  6*  Cic.  Att.  iv*  2.  legg* 
ii.  24. 
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First  went  musicians  of  ^itrioas  kinds  i  pipers,  (Tibicihbs,  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  660.  vel  Siticinbs,  OtU.  xx.  S.)  trumpeters,  Per^*  vim 
103,  Serv.  in  Virg.  xu  192«  and  cornetters,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  6.  4S. 
then  mourning  women,  (PR£FIC£,  qua  doiont  cmUrii  modwn 
plangendi)j  hired  to  lament,  Festus  ;  LmcU.  29.  HoraU  ArU  P.  4Si\* 
and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (N£NIA  vel  Lsssus),  or  the  praises 
of  the  deceased,  Plata.  True.  ii.  6.  14.  ir.  3«  18*  to  the  sound  of 
the  fiute^  Cic.  legg.  ii,  34;  QuinctU.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girb  were 
sometimes  employed  for  this  last  purpose,  St4S^«  Aug.  101.  As 
these  praises  were  ofteh  unmei;ited  and  frivolous ;  iience  niiga  is 
put  for  NAifiA,  Phui.  Jlsin*  iv.  63.  and  Lexiiia,  res  inaneset  fri- 
voltBj  for  voces  prmjkarum,  Gell.  xviii,  7* 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger  and 
linger  than  ordinary,  (hid.  Am*  ii.  6. 6*  of  a  grave  dismal  sound, 
Stai.  7%€i.  V.  130.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  number 
of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten,  Gc.  hgg. 
ii.  24.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  bufibons,  (Ludii  vel  kistrionesy  et  scurrai), 
who  dan€ed  and  sune,  Dianjfs.  vii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  57.  One  of  tbem, 
called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  character  (personam  age^ 
hat)  of  the  deceased,  idtitating  his  words  and  actions  while  alive, 
Suet.  Vesp.  19.  These  players  sometimes  inUroduced  apt  sayings 
from  dramatic  writers.  Suet.  Cas.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their 
head,  (^pileati)^  Cod.  de  Lat.  lihert.  Li  v.  xxxviii.  55.  Dionys.  viii. 
Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves,  from  the  vanity 
of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  numerous  txain  of 
freed-men,  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased^  and 
of  his  ancestors,  Cio.  Brut.  34.  JIf  t7.  xiii.  32.  HoraL  Epod.  viiL  IK 
Vol.  Max.  viii.  15.  1.  Plin.  zxxv.  2.  on  long  poles  or  frames;  Sii. 
X.  566.  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  condemned  for  any  heinous 
crime.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  iii.  76.  whose  images  were  broken,  J*- 
vendt.  viii.  18.  The  Triumviri  ordained,  that  the  image  of  Cassar, 
after  his  deification,  should  not  be  earrted  before  the  fiineml  of 
any  of  his  relations,  Dio.  xlvii.  1 9.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great 
many  different  couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which,  il  is 
supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  Thcit.  «ditfi.  xvi«  11.  Servm  in 
Virg.  V.  4.  vi.  862.  875.  Afler  the  funeral,  these  images  were 
again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept.    See  p.  45. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns  and 
rewards  which  he  bad  received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  to- 
gether with  the  spoils  and  standards  ho  bad  taken  from  (be  enemy, 
yirg.  JEn.  x'u  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  comnaandei^ 
were  carried  images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had 
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tfubdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken^  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  S.  Dio.  Ivi. 
34*  Ixxiv.  4.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  above  2060  crowns  are  said 
to  have  been  carried  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on 
account  of  his  victory,  Jvpian*  B.  C.  i.  417.  The  lictors  attended 
with  their  fasces  inverted,  Tacii.  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the 
officers  and  troops,  with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  fbid. 
FiV^.  xi.  92.  or  laid  aside,  Lufian.  viii.  735. 

behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  mourn- 
ing, {atra  vel  lugtAri  veate  ;  atnUi  velpuilati)  ;  his  sons  with  their 
heads  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  tneir  heads  b^re,  and  their 
hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  oif  both ;  Plw 
tartk.  quest.  Rom.  14.  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and 
the  nobility  without  their  ornaments,  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  4. 

•  The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  cover- 
ed their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  Mn.  x\\.  609.  OUidU  Ixii.  224.  or 
pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tuse.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  particular,  who 
attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  u  I.  90.  Suei^Xkes.  84.  beat  their 
hreast3ttore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg.  Mn.  iv*  673.  Tibull.  i.  1.  68. 
although  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  ge« 
NAs  NSRADUNTO,  Ctc.  Itgg.  W.  24.  P/in*  xxxvi.  11.  t.  t.  Unguibus 

N£  SCINDDNTO,  Ftttti8. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  Forum  ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased 
from  the /Zos/ro,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend; 
Pohfb.  vi.  61.  CtV.  Orai.  u  U.  Suet.  Cas.  84.  Aug.  lOl.  Tib.  vi. 
Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  P/tn.  Ep.  ii.  K  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  senate,  QuinctiL  iii.  7*  wl  9. 

This  custom  is  ^aid  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Poplicola, 
in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl.  Dionys. 
y.  17.  ix.  54.  It  was  aji  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue;  but 
hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic. 
Brut.  17. 

*  The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  wa»  decreed  by  the  senate  also 
to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden  ornaments 
to  make  up  the  sum  a^eed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  as  a  ransom 
for  leaving  the  city ;  uiv.  v.  60.  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make 
the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo, 
in  consequence  of  the  vow  of  Camillas,  after  the  taking  of  Yeji, 
Plutarch^  in  Catmllo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Poptlia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour 
was  paid,  by  her  Qon  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  il. 
and  according  to  Plutarch,  Csesar  introduced  the  custom  of  prais- 
ing young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  after 
that,  both  young  and  old,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured 
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with  funeral  orations,  Suet.  Jul  6.  Cat.  10.  TacU^  Annal.  v.  !• 
xvi.  6.  Dio.  xxxix.  64.  &  59. 

While  the  Aincral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  placed 
before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Cassar  was  placed  in  a  gilt  pa- 
vilion like  a  small  temple,  (aurata  (Bcles)^  with  the  robe  in  which  he 
had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy ;  Suet.  Cas-  84.  and 
iiis  image  exposed  on  a  ilioveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all 
the  wounds  he  had  received ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen, 
Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  631.  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than  one 
funeral  oration  in  p^raise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  different 
places,  Dio.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of  burning 
or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered  to  be  with- 
out the  city,  HOMINEM  MORTUUH  iM  UBBE  N£  SEPXLITO,  NEVE  UBITO, 

Cic.  legg.  ii.  23.  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the 
Jews,  JUaith.  xxvii.  53.  John  xix.  20.  &  41.  the  Athenians,  Gc 
Fam*  iv.  12.  Liv.  xxxi.  24.  and  others,  Cic.  Flacc.  31.  Tusc.  v. 
23.  Plutarch,  in  Aralo. — Stfab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  64.  vi.  152.  hid&r.  xiv.  11.  whence, 
accoi'ding  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of 
household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  ^rk, 
(Larvje  vel  Lemures),  &c.  Ibid. — Souls,  separated  from  the  body, 
were  called  Lemures  vel  Manes  ;  if  beneficent,  Lares  ;  if  hurtful, 
Larva  ve/ Manijs,  (d^ois(u»a»ocda»f(OM$),  •/jfpuf.  de  deo  Socratis^ 
Augustus,  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish 
an  opinion  of  their  immortality,  Dio.  1.  24.  Several  of  these  still 
exist,  called  Mummiei,  from  mt/m,  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax*  The 
manner  of  erobalmihg  is  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Per- 
sians also  anointed  the  bodies  of  ibeir  dead  with  wax»  to  make 
them  keep  as  long  as  possible,  Cic.  Tuse.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  both 
from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration,  that  the  priests  might  not 
be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body;  and  that 
houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires, 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench,  Sero.  in  Virg. 
'   vi.  150.  bid.  xiv.  11. 

The  jiamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor 
to  go  where  there  was  a  grave;  GelL  x.   15.  so  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews;  Lenit*  xxi.  il.  and  if  the  porUiftx  maximus  had. 
to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep 
it  from  his  sight,  Stnec.  cons,  ad  Marc.  15.  Dio.  fiv.  28.  35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the  private 
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in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  to  remind  those  that  passed  of  mortality,  Varr,  de  L.  L  v.  6. 
Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Sistk  viator,  aspice  viator,  &c. 
on  the  via  Appia^  yAurelia^  Flaminia^  Ttburtina^  ^c,  Liv.  vi.  36. 
Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20.  Juven.  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi. 
28.  X.  43.  xi.  14.  Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Ncp.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  £p.  vii. 
.  29.  The  public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in 
Ihe  Campos  Martius,  Sirab.  v.  SueU  Ccu.  84.  C/.  1.  Virg.  Mn. 
vi.  ^73.  D%9.  39.  64.  48.  53.  or  Campus  Es^uilinus,  granted  by 
a  decre.e  of  the  senate,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  for  poor  people,  without 
the  Esquiline  gate;  in  places  called  PuTicutiA,  vel -i.  (^tiod tn 
puteos  corpora  mUubantur)^  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Festus,  Horat. 
Sat.  1.  8.  8. 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  commoft' burying 
ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augustus,  witti  the, 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite, 
Msecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  house  {molem  propinquam 
nubibus  ardniay  Hor*  Od.  iii.  29.  10.  called  Turris  Macenatiana, 
Suet.  Xtr.  38.)  with  extensive  gardens;  whence  it  became  one  of 
the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Sutt.  Jlug,  72.  Tib.  15. 
Ner.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground,  a  sto(^e  pillar, 
CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road,  {in 
fronte)j  and  backwards  to  the  fields,  {in  agrOj  vel  *um)j  Horat. 
ibid,  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  bis  heir,  it 

;^       was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM  HEREDI- 

TARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thu9,  H.  M.  H.  S.  t.  e. 

Hoc  MOWUMENTUM  BXRRDES    SEQUITUR;   Or  GENTILE   and    G£N- 

TiLiTiCM,  SueL  Ner.  50;  Patrium,  V'xrg.  Mn.  \.  bbl.  Avitum, 
\  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  3.  45.  Mtt.  xiii.524.     If  only  for  himself  and  fa- 

mily, FAMIIilARE,  L.  5.  D.  de  religion,  Freed-men  were  some- 
times comprehended,  and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded, 
•    Suet.  Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  {jus  inferendi),  was  sometimes  purchased 
by  those,  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  {quia  legibus  non 
tmebantur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEu.  ix.  and  some  illustrious  men,  as, 
Poplicohj  Tubertus^  and  Fabricius^  {virtutis  causdy  legibus  solvit)  ; 
which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic.  lege*  ii*  ^^*  but  did  not 
use.  To  show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it,  when  any  of  them 
died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into 
the  Forumy  and  setting  down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under 
it,  which  they  immediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to 
anothet  place,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  et  Qu(esU  Rom,  78.    The  right 
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of  makine  a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  poofisferium  was  de- 
creed  to  Julius  Csesar  as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was 
called  BUSTUM,  Feitus ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  for  a 
tomb,  (Tu^i^of),  Cic.  Tus€.  v.  35.  Att.  vii.  9.  Pis.  4*  7.  Legg.  ii.  26. 
A  place  where  one  was  only  burni,  USTRINA,  vel  -wm,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was, built  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides;  Uerodian*  iv.  2«  hence  called  ara 
SEPULCHRi,  yirg.  vi.  177.  SiL  xv.  388.  funeris  aea,  Ovid^  Trist. 
iii.  13.  21.  in  Ibin.  102.  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  ^fire,  as 
fir,  pin6,  cleft  oak,  <^c.  Virg.  Ma.  iv.  504.  vi.  180.  Slat.  Tbeb.  vi.* 
54.  unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables;  Roovn 
ASCI  A  NK  poLiTO,  Cic  Ugg.  \u  24-  but  not  always  so.  Plin.  xxxv. 
7.  alsostu&d  with  paper  and  pitch ;  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x.  97. 
made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased ; 
Luean.  viii.  743.  Vtrg.  Ibid.  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence  rogCsplsbsius, 
OvtV/r  m  linn.  152.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the 
noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv,  in  loc.  Sil,  x.  53^*  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  feet  from  any  house,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24. 

TJae  ba$Uica  Porcia  and  senate*house  adjoining,  contigtioua  to  the 
Fonm^  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Ctodtus, 
Ascon*  in  Cic.  pro  Milontf  Dio.  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  TtlmU. 
i.  ].  61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  Plin.  ii.  37.  to 
which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn.  iv.  214. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prop.  ii.  13. 
29*  TibuU.  \.  1. 02.  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch, 
turning  away  their  face  (aversi,)  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  re- 
luctance, f^irg.  ^n.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a  wind  to  assist  the 
flames,  Properi.  iv.  7.  31.  as  the  Greeks  did,  Homer,  xxiii.  193^ 
and  when  that  happened^  it  was  thought  fortunate^  Plutarch* 
in  Syll. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  (adores),  incense^ 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  Plin.  xii.  18.^«.  41.  Juven.  iv.  109.  Stai.  Sylv. 
V.  1.  208.  Martial,  x.  26.  which  dicero  calls  Sumptuosa  rkspbrsio  ; 
forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  Legg.  ii.  24.  also  cups  of  oil  and 
dishes,  (dapes  \.fercula)j  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained  ; 
y%rg.  Mn.  vi.  223.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  126.  likewise  the  clothes  and 
ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceased,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  221.  Lucan.  ix* 
175.  but  their  own ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  2.  Suet.  Jul.  84.  every  thing 
in  short  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while 
^live,  Donat.  m  f^irg.  JEn.  vi.  217.  Cas.  Bi  G.  vi.  17.  All  these 
were  called  MUNERA,  vel  DONA,  ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his 
arps,  rewards,  and  spoils ;  Virg.  JEa.  xi.  192.  Sa.  %•  562.  and  if 
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a  general,  the  svldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own  arms,  SneU  ^ 
Jm.  84.  Lucan.  viii.  735* 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the  sol- 
diers made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times  round  the 
pile,  V^irg.  Mn.  xi«  188.  Tacii.  Ann.  ii.  7.  from  right  to  left,  {orbe 
smiitro)^  with  their  en^signs  inverted,  Stai.  Theb.  vi.  313.  and 
striking  their  wea|)ons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
Val,  i>7acc.  iii«  346«  all  present  atcompanying  them ;  as  at  the  fune* 
ral  of  Sylla,  Appitm.  B.  C«  1.  of  Augustus,  ^to.lvi.  42.  &c.  which 
custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks';  Homer. 
xxiii.  13*  and  used  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  Ltv.  xxv.  17.  some- 
times performed  annually  at  the  tomb,  Suei.  Claud.  I  • 

As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Ter^ 
itUlian.  de  Spect.  various  animals,  especially  stich  as  the  deceased 
had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile^  and  thrown  into  it ; 
P/cn*  viii.  40.  s.  61;  Virg.  Mn^  xu  197.  Homier.  IL  xxiii.  166. 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2.  In  ancient  times,  also  men,  captives,  or  slaves, 
were  thrown  into  the  pile,  Virg.  x.  618.  xu  9^.  H<mer.  Ih  xxi^2f7, 
to  which  Cicero  alluaes,  Plac.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them^ 
gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight ;  Sera^  in  JEn. 
X.  519.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3;  85.  Fhr.  iii.  30.  so  among  the  Gauls, 
slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters.  Can. 
B*  Oi,  vi.  17.  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles 
of  their  husbands,  Gic*  Tusc.  v.  37.  MeL  eft  sit.  arh.  ii.  2.  As  one 
man  had  several  wivesj  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them 
about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by  lot,  P^op.  iii.  7. 
AEliah.  1.  18.  Serv.  in  Mn.  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans, 
friends  testified  their  affections  ;*  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  P/m. 
7. 36.  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla,  VaL  Max.  iv.  6.  3.  soldiers  to 
Otbo,  TadU  Hist.  ii.  49.  Mnester,  a  freed-man,  td  Agrippina,  Id* 
Ann.  xiv.  9.  kc. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
fimeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre^^ 
served ;  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before  the  pile  was 
kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii.  b^.  9%  53*  zxvi.  3. 
8.  8.t 

The  Jews,  although  they  intei*red  their  dead,  {condert^  quam 
sremare,  e  more  Mgjiptio\  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled  the  couch  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of 
apices,  and  bornt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Jer^mm  xxxiv.  5. 

*  la  ttkti jMMner,  tt  the  promt  day,  it  is  comnoa  for  wiret  In  Biniioukmt  to  throw 
temaelves  on  the  fmienl  pile  of  their  hmbandif  and  to  be  conftomed  along  with  the 
dead  body  \  and  this  they  geoerally  do  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

f  Sowitaiices  have  oceurred  in  o«r  tines  e#  persons  who  reWved,  after  being  Mi* 
riid<  wfcJdl  o<||t  ta  raadet  psopia  ciitfwi.aCinteiriagitheiriiiaBdis|Mtaatiiwiiy/ 
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When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was*  extinguished,  and 
the  embersi  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  226.  the  bones  were 
gathered  {pBsa  Ugebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  TibulL  iii.  3. 
9.  with  loose  robes,  lb.  <$r  Stut.  Auig.  lOL  and  sometimes  bare- 
footed, Suet.  ib. 

'  We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  ^thering  the  bones 
in  their  bosom,  Tibull.  u  3.  5.  Senec.  ad  Htlv>  1 1  •  lAican.  ix.  60. 
who  werf?  called  FuNEkjB,  vel  eo^  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mu.  ix.  486. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  particular  position*  Some  suppose  the  body 
to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  of 
what  the  Greeks  called  Asbesiosy  Plin.xix.  U  s.  4.  But  Pliny  re- 
stricts this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were 
put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  h5.  Ovid.  Am. 
iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urna.  Tacit*  Ann.  iii.  1.  made ^(.  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every 
one,  Prop.  ii.  1 3.  32.  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  228.  Eutrop.  viii.  5*  Some- 
times also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a 
Lfachryv^aiory^  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {eomponthaiur)  in  the  sepulchre^ 
(SEPULGHRUM,  tumulus,  monumbntum,  sedtSy  vel  dimusy  Con- 
0itoRiuif,  V.  'iivumy  CiNsaARivM,  &c.)  Propert.  ii.  24-  35*  OviJL 
Fast,  V.  426  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence  cotnpoiierey  to  bury,  Harai.Stlt. 
i.  9.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  jSn.  i.  378. 
annposito  die,  i.  e.^n^^o,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  {area,  vd 
loculus)y  with  all  its  ornaments,  P/m.  vii.  2.  usoally  made  of  stone, 
as  that  of  Nama  ;  PUn.  xiii.  13.  Val.  Max.  i.  I.  12.  so  of  Hannibal; 
Aur.  Vict.  iii.  42.  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,  from  Assosy  or  -us,  a 
town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days, 
except  the  teeth;  Plin.  ii.  98.  xxxvi*]7.  hence  called  SARCO- 
PHAGUS, lb.  which  word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin -or  tomb,  Ja- 
venal.  x.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back  ;  in  which  direction 
among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the  Athenians,  look* 
ing  to  the  west,  j£/aan.  v.  &  vii.  Plutarch,  in  Solan. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  weie  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street^ 
Liv.  xxxviii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those 
present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  v^ater, 
{aqmpwray  vel  lustrdlis),  from  a  branch  of  olivfe  or  laurel,  (asper- 
gilluml  to  purify  them  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  239.  Fest.  in  Lau- 
BUS,  Juvenal,  ii.  I58.  then  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Prjbfica, 
or  some  other  person,  pronouncing  th€  solemn  word  lUCET,  i.  t. 
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re  IkeU  you  may  depart,  Serv.  ib.  At  their  departure,  they  used 
to  take  a  last  farewell,  by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or 
Salve  atemt^,  Id.  xi.  97.  ii.  640.  adding  Nos  te  ordine,  quo 
NATORA  PERMiSERiT,  cuvcTissQUEMUR,  Serv*  ./£»-  ill.  68.  which 
were  called  Verba  novissima  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might 
lie  light  on  the  person  buried,  Jtcoenal.  vii.  207.  which  is  found 
marked  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters,  S.T-T.L. 
Sit  TiBi  TERRA  LEVIS,  Martial,  i-  89.  v.  35.  ix.  30.  and  the  grave- 
stone (CIPPUS),  Pers.  i.  37i  that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or 
Vie  &oh\yy{molliter  ctibarent)i  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  108.  Ep.  vii.  162. 
Trist.  iii.  3.  75.  Virg.  Ec/.  x-  33.  Placide  qui  esc  as,  Tacit.  Agric, 
46.  Hence  Oympositus^  buried^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  and  posiius^  lb. 
480.  So  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit^  is  said  of  Antenor,  while 
yet  alive.  Id.  Mn.  i.  249.  We  find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of  this 
wish,  SoUiciti^aceant,  terrAque  premantvr  iniquA,  Amor.  ii.  16.  15. 
as  if  the  dead  felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the  bones  were  not  de- 
posited in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body  was  burnt,  Virg. 
•SEn.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  purification, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  {ignem  super- 
^ediebantur)^  which  was  called  SUFFITIO,  Festus.  The  house 
Itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or 
besom,  {scopa^  -artint),  which  purgation  was  called  Exverrjs,  v. 
Everra  ;  and  he  w4io  performed  it,  EVERRI ATOR,  id: 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the  fami- 
ly, called  Ferije  Denicales,  (a  nece  appellate.)  Cic.  iegg.  ii. 
33.  Festus;  when  they  buried  a  thumo,  or  some  part  cut  off 
from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  from 
the  funeral  pile ;  Cic.  ib,  24.  Quinctil.  viii.  5.  21.  Senec.  benef. 
XV.  24.  on  which  occasion  a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty, 
Gell.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious^  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of 
it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in  mourn- 
ing, and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was 
unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceased, 
to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them,  J^o- 
vM*l\5.  On  the  ninth  day,  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called. 
NOVENDI ALE,  Parphyrio  ad  HoraU  epod.  xvii.  48.  with  which 
'these  solemnities  were  concluded,  DonaU  inTer^Phorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERIJ:,  vel  PARENTA- 
LIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasionally 
and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  garlands, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  66.  v.  7T.  94.  ix.  215.  x.  519.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95. 
Suet.  Gi/.  .3.  15.  C/.ll.  M'er.  1 1.  called  Ferali a  munera,  OvtV/* 
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Trist  lit*  3.  81.  Thus  alio ui  inf&rias  pbrrg*  vd  mjtte&k,  et 
fARJCVTABE,  to  pcrioTm  these  oblations,  Cic.  legg*  iu  Si.  PhU.  i. 
6.  Fiacc.  38.  Parentare  regi  sanguine  conjuraiorum^  to  appease, 
to  avenge,  Liv.  xxiv.  21.  so  Cms*  B»  G-  vii.  17-.  Saguntmo^ 
rtii9  maniivs  ra^faaonff  Italice^  &c.  parentatum  estj  an  atODemenl 
was  made  to  their  ghosts,  i7ur.  ii.  6.  so  Litare,  Id.  ik5.  iii.  18. 
(Parentare  proprii  est  parenttbus  justa  /acere,)  Ovid.  Amor,  i* 
13.  4. 

The  sepulcfare  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets.  Suet.  Jsfer.  57.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  65.  Cic. 
Flaec.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libations 
were  made,  aod  incen&e  burnt,  Virg.  Mn-  iii.  63.  302.  vi.  883. 
A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  Prop*  iii.  16.  24. 
which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps,  D.  xf.  4.  44.  Suet. 
Aug.  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to  have 
been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  however,  went 
out  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is  reckoned  a  fic- 
tion, Kippmgi  Anttq*  iv«  6. 14. 

A'feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  {azna  fa- 
nebris,  quasi  in  silict  posita,  &rv*  in  Virg^  JEn.  v.  9%  vel  quod 
,silenie$j  sc  umbras,  eam  cernebant^  vel  parentantes,qui  non  degus- 
tabant,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Addph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both*  for  the  dead  and  the 
living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb,  commonly  beans, 
P/tn.  18. 13.  s.  30.  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  h^nce  Coena  fss.a« 
LIS,  Juvenal'  v»  85.  What  remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought 
mean  to  take  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown 
into  the  fimeral  pile.  Hence  Rapere  de  rogo  ccBnom,  Catull.  57. 
3.  Tibull.  i.  5.  53.  E  fianrna  dbum  petere,  Ter.  Eud.  iii.  3. 
38.  Bu8tiritp%u  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per- 
son,  Plaut  Pseud,  i.  3.  127.  and  Silicernium,  to  an  old  man, 
Ttr.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat 
among  the  people,  called  YISCERATIO,  Liv.  viii.  22.  See  p. 
314.  with  shows  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  sometimes  contin- 
ued for  several  days ;  Liv,  xzxvi*  46.  sometimes  celebrated  also 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  f^irg^Mn.  v.  Faustus,  the  son 
of  Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father,  se- 
veral years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  people,  accotd- 
ing  to  his  father's  testament,  Cic.  SylL  19.  Dio.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  by 
Numa,  Plutarch'  in  Num.  as  well  as  fuoer&l  rites,  {jmtafunthria)^ 
and  ofietings  to  appease  tbe  manei,  {in/erics  ad  placandos  JMbief), 
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Liv.  i.  90.  There  wa*  no  limited  time  for  meo  to  (bourn,  because 
none  was  though!  honourable,  S^nec.  Episi.  63/ as  among  the 
Gennans,  Tacit.  2?.  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio. 
Ivi.  43»  Women  mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months, 
or  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  See  p.  317. 
but  nof  longer,  Senec^  ib.'ii  ComoL  ad  Helv.  16*  Ovid.  Fast 
ni.  134.  . 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a 
prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business,  (JUS- 
TITIUM),  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appointment,  Liv. 
ix«  7.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  LiAcan*  ii.  17.  Capitalin.in  Antonin.  Phil. 
7.  when  the  coiirts  of  justice  did  net  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,-  &r« 
Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  3.4.  iv.  8.  SueU  CaL  24.  In  excessive  grief,  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  struck  wiib  stones,  {lapidata,  i.  e.  lapidi- 
bus  imptiita)^  and  their  altars  overturned,  SutU  CaL  5.  Stnec.  vit 
beat.  36.  Arrian,  Epictet.  iu  22. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account  of 
the  public  games;  Tacii.  Ann.  iii.  6.  Smt.  Cat.  6.  for  certain  sa* 
cred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c*  and  for  several  other  causes  enu- 
merated by  Festus,  in  voce  mincitur*  After  the  battle  of  Cann8e> 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited 
to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  Fal.  Max.  i.  1.  Id.  Immoderate  grief 
was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  Manee^  TibulL  i.  1.  67.  olat. 
Sylv.v.  1.179.  • 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home.  Tacit.  Arm. 
iii.  3.iv.  8.  Plin.  Eo.  ix.  1 3.  avoiding  every  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment; Cic.  Ait.  xii.  13.  &c.  Senec.  decl.  iv.  1.  iSue^  Cal.  24.  46. 
neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard ;  See  p.  413.  drest  in  black, 
(LUGL  BRIA  siimebant)y  Juvenal,  x.  245.  which  custom  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  JSgyptians,  Serv^  in  Virg. 
Mn.  xi.  sometimes  in  skins,  Fcsim  in  pellis  ;  laying  aside  every 
kind  of  ornament,  Liv.  ix.  7.  Sue/.  A%^.  101.  not  even  lighting  a 
fire,  Scholiatt.  in  Juvenal,  iii.  214.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  which  was  esteem- 
ed an  ornament  to  the  house,  Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus  peren- 
fitf,  i.  e.  5meliicfu,  Martial,  x.  47.  A.pervigil^  Stat.  Sylv.  iV.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Ter. 
HeatU.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  they  dressed  in  black,  like 
the  men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes 
came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plutarch,  probL 
27.  Herodian,  iv.  2.  6. 

Id  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latvs  clavus  and 
rings  ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  tho  magistrates,  the  badges  of  their  office ;  Cic- 
post.  red.  in  Sen.  d.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  L^can.  ii.  18.  and  the  consuls 
did  not  set  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated 
above  the  rest ;  but  on  a  common  bench,  {sede  vulgari)^  TzQit% 
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Aon.  iv«  8,  Dia.  IvL  31.  Dio  says  that  the  senators  in  great  moarttt 
ingappeared  in  .the  dress  of  the  EquUes^  xl.  4€. 

The  Rooians  comoionly  built  tombs  (itptdchra  v.  conditoria)  for 
themselves  during. their  life*time,  Senec.  brev.  vU,  20.  thujt,  the 
MAUSOLEUM  {itmfotai*^)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  JUartius  be- 
tween the  viq  Flammia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  woods  and 
walks  around,  SneU  Aug.  lOK  Sirab.  v.  p.  336.  Hence  thesewords 
frequently  occur  in  ancient  inscriplion^i,  V.  F.  Vivos  Fecit;  V* 
F.  U*  Vivus  Faciendum  curavit;  V,  S*  P.  Vivus  sisi  fosuit; 
also  Se  vivo  fecit.  If  they  did  not  live*  to  finish  them,  it  was  done 
by  their  heirs,  Suet,  Aug.  lOU  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb,  nor*  Sat^  ii.  3.  84.  &  5.  lOd.  P/m..  Ep.  vi. 
10«  and  sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense,  (de  sue  velym  sva 
pecunia),  Pliny  complains  bitierly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  ia  this 
respect,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone^  with  their 
wivest  (SEPULCHRA  friva,  vel  Singulaiiia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity,  (coamuiiiA),  Cic.  Off.  u  17,  favilia- 
RiA  et  HJBREDITARIA9  MuriiaL  i.  117.  C^d.  13.  likewise  for  their 
friends,  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be 
found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus  HosaBABius,  Suet.  CL  I. 
vel  iNAjiis,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  304,  Herat.  Od.  ii.  24).  3^)  Tmc^.AtM* 
\.  62.  When  a  person,  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead,  re^- 
turned  home,  he  did  not  enter  hi^  house  by  the  door,  but  wa^  let 
down  from  the  roof  (quasi  calUus  ytMitit),  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Cic.  Fam* 
iv.  12.  lyndl.  iii.  2.  22.  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall,  (maeertf)^ 
SueU  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  railing,  (ferrei  iepe)^  Strab*  v.  p.  23^ 
and  planted  around  with  trees,.  Martial,  i.  89.  3.  as  among  tbe 
GreeKs,  Pautan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  burying 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  pan  assigned 
to  its  proper  owner. 

But  comnu)n  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  aMd 
called  UIPOGiEA,  Petren.  71. many  of  which stillexist in diffiereai 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombB.  There  were  niches  cut 
out  in  the  walls*  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  niches  iif  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Coluk- 

BARIA. 

Sepolchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tiuc.  Q.  v.  23..  Ktt^.  Mn.  vi.  233.  with 
statues,  Ldv.  zxxviii.  56.  columns,  &c« 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inseription  or  ep^ 

taph,  (TITULUS,  i^c^f  £fitaph>um,  vd  E1.0&1UM),  express* 

.  ejLtfMttfilvMs  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid.  Ebn.  xiv. 
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lii*  JdaHial.  ^.  71.  Ck.  l\uc.  u  14.  ^/-cA.  11  Smect.  zvii.  30« 
Fm.  ii.  35.  Pi*.  29.  Vtrg.  Ed.  v.  43.  Sutt.  CI.  12.  Plin.  Ep.  \x. 
20.  <St/»  XV.  44.  usually  oeginning  with  these  letters,  D.  H*  S.  Dis 
Maitibus  sacrum.  Prudent.  Summack.  i.  402.  GelL  x.  1 8.  vrl  Mk« 
MORiiB,  Suet.  Fit.  10 ;  then  the  name  of  the  person  iiollowed,  his 
character,  aad  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  those 
words  are  used,  \ltc  situs  est  vd  jackt,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  378.  Foii. 
Hi.  373.  Tibvll.  i.  3.  65.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  vii.  S. 
Plm.  Ep*  vi.  10.  Stnec.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage, 
thus,  Sine  ((Uerbla,  sine  juroio,  vel  offensOf  vel  discordia^  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscrip- 
tion was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Numa, 
Liv.  zl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sepul- 
cHRi  vioLATi  actio),  Gc.  Tusc.  i.  12.  Setiec.  Contr.  iv.  4.  The 
punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  (manCts  amptaatto\  ;  work* 
ing  in  the  mines,  {damnatio  ad  Tnetattum)f  banishment  or  oeath. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper 
purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  {aitmo$ 
vrfertndo^  Cic.  legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  sep«  viol.  47.  12.  Tombs  often 
served  as  lurking  places  for  the  persecMed  Christians,  ChryMOBt. 
Bom.  40*  and  others.  Martial.  \.  Sb.  iii.  9S.  \5. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  dt  sep.  nol.  \x.  19. 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes^ 
QuincHU  dtcL  15.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69.  by  stripping 
it  of  any  thing  valuable ;  as  gold^  armsy  &c.  Id.  69.  Pkadr.  i.  27. 
3.  or  by  transportiDg  it  to  another  place,  without  leave  obtained 
from  the  PwUifex  Maximusy  from  the  Emperor,  or  the  Magistrate 
of  the  place,  D^.  ^  Cod.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,  as  Ci- 
cero proposed  to  his  daughter  TuUia :  which  design  he  frequently 
mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  zii.  18.  19.  35.  36.  41.  43.  &c. 
Lactanl.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.  and 
probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  fFiid.  xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  after 
death,  j£nuc.  Felix  in  Octav.  The  Romans  worsnipped  their 
founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Liv.  i. 
16.  Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  {itu^HMfn) 
of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Herodian.  iv.  2.  who 
were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  {in  dtomm 
mmurvm^  inter  vel  in  deot  rtftrri^  Suet.  Caes.  88.  cmlo  deeari,  Plin* 
Pan«  11.  &£.)  also  some  Empresses,  Suet.  CI.  11.  Tacii.  Jinn.  v.  2. 
xvi.  21.  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned  to  theiA^ieep.  301. 
They  were  invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  U.  i.  42.    Men  swore  by 
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their  name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  theiraltars,  Harai»  Ep. 
ii.  I.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the  nsuai 
manner*  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made  to  the 
life  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for 
seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn  proces- 
ftion  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian  and  patrician 
rank;  first  to  the  JPort/m,  where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ;  then  to  the  Campu$  Mar- 
tiuSf  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours 
and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile;  from  the  top  of 
which,  an  eagle  lei  loose  was  s>u[)posed  to  convey  the  prince's  soul 
to  heaven,  Herodian.  iv.  3. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  and  COINS. 

ri^HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  /tiro,  a  pound ;  which 
*^  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces,  (UNCIJE) :  thus 
imciVi,  an  ounce,  or  ^  of  an  at ;  sextans^  2  ounces,  ov^^  quadram^ 
3»  t\  '^r  \ .;  ^fitnsy  4.  T^,  or  ^ ;  quincxmx^  5,  or  t^  ;  semis,  6,  or  ^ ; 
septunx,  if  or  f,  ;  6mi  or  tesifis.  «,  ^V  ^^  I  ?  dodranSf  9,  iV<  or  | ; 
dextansj  or  decunx^  10,  ff ,  or  | ;  deutuc,  1 1  ounces,  or  f^  of  an  as. 
The  UNICA  was  a.lso  divided  thus,  semuncia^  J^,  the  half  of  aa 
ounce,  or  jV  of  »"  ^' i  duella  |,  sicUicui^  vel  -tim,  J  ;  sextula.  | ; 
drachma,  J ;  hemiifscla,  i.  e.  semUextula,  ^ ;  Iremistis^  scrupulus^ 
scriptuium  vcl  scripulwn^  jV  of  an  ounce,  or  ,Jt  of  an  as,  Varr.  L. 
L«  iv.  36* 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts;  as,  to  an 
inheritance,  $te  p.  73.  an  acre,  Liv.  viii.  II.  to  liquid  measure,  see 
p.  43^.  or  to  the  interest  of^money,&c.  Hence  probably  to  our  word 
ace^  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny-weights, 
I3|  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly   Ii  ounces  Avoirdw 
poise. 

The  Greek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chiefly  the 
talent,  divided  into  60  mintt.  and  the  mina  into  100  drachma.  The 
mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  TROY  weighty  by  which  silver  and  gold  are  weigh* 
ed,  is  as  follows:  24  grains,  1  penny- weight ;  20  dwt.  I  ounce; 
12  oz.  I  pound.  But  Jipothecariea^  in  compounding  m^icines, 
make  20  grains  I  scruple ;  3  s.  I  drachm ;  8  dr.  I  ounce  ;  12  oz. 
1  pound,  ^voirdupoiie  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coaser  cona* 
Biodities  are  weighed,  16  drachms,  one  ounce;  16  oz.  1  pound* 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Sirab.  iii.  165,  at  first 
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bad  'no  coined  money,  {pecunia  signata)^  but  either  exchanged  y 
coDiinodities  with  o;ie  another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  un- 
coined brass,  (aes  rudr),  or  other  metal:  Hence  the  various 
names  of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so  jj^endere  for  solvere^  ta 
pay;  siipendiwn,  (a  stipe  pendenda)^  soldiers'  pay,  FtMtut;  be- 
cause at  first  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted.  Thus  taUntum  and 
mtna  among  the  Greekb,  ituiel  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound 
among  us. 

Several  Greek  woi*ds  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  cus- 
tom of  exchanging  comihoditie.%  thus,  H^ifMy  to  purchase  or  ex- 
changee, by  giving  a  lamb,  (^^  o^vof,  agnut) ;  tovco^Mu,  by  giving.an 
ass,  (dyo(,  minus) ;  icmxio,  by  giving  a  foal,  ita3uy$,  (e^uu/ettf,)  or  the 
young  of  any  aniihaU 

Scrvius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes)  whence  PECUNIA,  money, 
Ovid,  Fast.  v.  28 1  •  {Servius^  rex,  avium  boumque  effigio  primus  as 
signavitj  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Ms  pecore  notavit;  Varro.  R.  R.  ii*  K 
Plutarch.  Q.  Rf)m.  40.  Silver  was  first  coined,  A.  U.  494.  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498. 
and  gold,  sixty-two  yetirs  after,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Ltr*  Ep.  xv. 
Silver  coins,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before 
that  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage,  Liv.  viii.  11.  The  Roman  coins 
were  then  only  of  brass. 

Hence  iBS,  or  (sra,  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Herat  iurt. 
y,  345.  ep.  1.  7.  !23.  Aurtos  nummos  cu  dieimusj  Ulpian.  «/S!re  . 
mvitare,  to  buy  or  sell ;  ess  alienuni,  debt ;  annua  (Bra^  yearly  pay, 
£aV'  v.  4.  csrarium^  the  treasury  ;  as  militare^  money  for  paying 
the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  Quaestor  by  the  7W6u- 
m  (Brant,  Ascon.  et  Fest.^or  by  them  to  the  soldiers,  varr.  L.  L. 
iy.  36.  Homo  csratusi^  moneyed  man,  Plaut,  MostAv.  3.  9.  as  some 
read  the  passage :  So  trUntni  non  tarn  arati,  i.  e«  bene  nummati, 
quam  ut  appellaniur^  ararii^  i.  e.  aere  corrupti,  vel  in  ararios  aut  ' 
Cifriies  rtfertndi^  Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  Seep.  133.  JEra  vetusta,  i.  e. 
prUca  moneta^  ancient  money  ;  Ovid.  Fasi.  i.  230.  but  Mra  veterOj 
old  crimes  or  debts  ;  Ctc.  Verr.  v.  13.  Mrmeare  vel  ascvlari,  to 
get  money  by  any  means ;  FtsU  et  Sense,  de  clem*  ii.  6.  JEruscaior^ 
vel  efcu/cUor,  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like, 
OelL  ix.  3.  xiv.  K  obaratusy  oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor 
Liv.  26.  40.  Cas.  B.  G.  u  3.  Tacit.  Jinn*  vi.  17.  Inmeoar* 
est^  i.  e.  in  b^mis  mm,  vel  m  meo  ceiuu,  mine,  my  friend,  Ctc-  Fam^ 
xiii.  63.  XV.  1 4.  as  circumforansvm^  money  borrowed  from  bank" 
ers  {argeiiUari%)y  who  had  shops  in  porticos  round  the  Forum,  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  3. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando)^  from  bein^  cram-  / 
med  in  a  ceil,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr^  L.  L*  iv*  36. 
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I  But  this  word  is  usiuiny  put  for  a  amall  coin,  ts  we  sfty  li  pe9lnjfj  /Mr 

^  /ttrihingj  oifered  to  the  gods  at  games,  or  the  like  \  Gic  ieg.  ii.   IC. 

Liv.25.  12.  roeit.dlAii.  xiv.  15.  5ue^  •tfijy.  57.  or  given  a^  an 

alms  to  a  beggar ;  14.-9 1  •  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  eift ,  (srftc- 

na),  Id,  Col*  42.  or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  patnic  purpose, 

Plin  zxxiii.  10.  s.  48.  UJiiv»  5. 

,      The  first  brass  coin  (numhus  vel  nunms  aris^  a  Numa  rtgt  vel 

a  poptoi  lex)j  was  called  AS,  anciently  ^rsm,  from  as) ;  of  a  pound 

weight,  {librnlis).     The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  {census  maxi- 

f  n^us)  under  Servius,  was    100^000  pound  weight  of  brass,  (ce«* 

twn  miUia  oris,  sc.  mssium,  vel  lihrmrm)f  Liv«  i.  43» 

The  otber  brass  coins,  besides  the  as^  were  semisses^  irietUts^ 
^uadratUts^  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  calted  tbadk- 
cius,  Cic.  Fam*  ii.  17.  Mt.  v«  20*  (a  friAus  uncui,)  Plin.  Jtxxiii. 
3.  s.  13. 

These  corns  at  first  had.  the  full  weight  which  then*  names  im* 
ported,  hence  in  later  times  called  £S  GRAVE,  P/tn.  xixiii- 
3.  s.  13* 

TIms  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  . 
diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  lAv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  Ii. 
Senecmod  Htiv.  12«  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  atsss 
were  weighed,  and  not  counted^  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  ««^ras« 
to  be  lumps  {massm)  of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass,  (crts  ne 
dis).  £n.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  stsse$ 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces ; 
{asses  sexUuUurio  pimdmrt  firieiafUur^  which  passed  for  the  same 
value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny, 
the  Republic  gained  five*sixths,  {iiammjue  partes  facta  lucri^^^id 
thus  discharged  its  debt«  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double 
Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  ^ 
Phaarch.  Q.  Ronu  40.  See  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  229.  &c.  of  the  trisns  ' 
and  quadranSf  a  boat,  (rates)  ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  calkd 
Ratiti,  Ftsku^  PUn.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  amu 
were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  {uneiales)  ,*  and  afterwaitia,  by 
the  law  of  Papirius^  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce,  {semuncmles),  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  8.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  ttsses  was  called  tressis  ;  of  ten  assesj  decussisf 
of  twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  soon  to  a  hundred,  Ctvrusais,  Var.  L.  L. 
iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Ptrs.  v.  76. 191.  QM.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  8aL  ii.  13. 
but  there  were  no  such  coins.  , 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUJS,  the  value  of  which  was  fen 
asses  or  ten  pounds  of  brass,  (Dent  isrw,  sc  asses)^  marked  with 
the  letter  X — QUINARIUS,  five  asfSf,  marked  V.-r-and  SE5- 
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TE9lTtUS>  two  aiseg  and  a  batf  (fiion  SEsquiTERTtvft),  conmonly 
marked  hy  the  letters  L.  L.  S^  for  JU^ra  libra  ttmis  ;  or  by  abbre* 
viatioD,  n.  S.  an*  1  often  ca4led  absolutely  NUMMUS,  because  it 
was  in  most  frequent  ose,  CtV«  Vtrr.  Wu  00*  &  j6I. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  {nuta  argenii)  was  usually  on 
one  side,  carriages,,  drawn  by  two  pr  four  beasts,  (biga  vol  ^tuidrt- 
gm):  whence  thejf  are  caHed  BI6ATI  andQUADRIGATi,  sc. 
nummi.  Plio.  xxxiu.3»  LivrUiii)  63.  zxiti.  15*  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  head  of  Roma  with  an  helpet. 

On  some  ^ilver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory,  hence 
called  VICTOKIATI,  Cic.  FanL  5>.  ^HmtU.  vi.  3.  stamped  by 
the  Chdian  law,  Flin.  %\%hu  3.  of  the  sanie  value  with  the  qmnarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  oftbescarcilv  of  silver  at  that  time 
in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the 
weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
Jknariua  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a 
dmarms  passed  for  sixteen  assesy.  (except  in  the  noilitary  fiay,  in 
which  it  continued  to  pass  for  ten  tusex^  at  least  under  tbe  repab^ 
lie,  Plm.  xxxiti.  d«  (or  in  tbe  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such 
exception  was  made,  TbuH.  Ann*  1.  17.)  a  qndnariva  for  eight  a»$€t, 
and  a  sestertiu$  for  four ;  which  proportion  continued  when  the 
as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  PUn^  ibid.  Hence  argtnivm  mr^ 
iolutwn^  u  e.  an  oi  for  a  st&itrtius^  or  the  fourth  part,  Sa7/«  CaL  33. 
See  p.  69. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  diflereni 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value;  Libella,  worth  an.a#^ 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  dmariia;  Sbmbblla,  (quasi  Hmilibella)^ 
worth  halt  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius^ 
and  TKauncius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denariusy  Varro  de  ling.  Lat. 
iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin, 
Vtrr.  ii.  10.  Rmc.  C.  4.  as  well  as  tbe  teruneius^  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att* 
V.  20.  Fam.  ii.  i7.  this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially;  as 
we  say  apmny  or  a. farthing. 

A  golden  coin  Was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Funic  war,.  \ 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
A.  U.  646.  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  mtn^mw,  equal  in  weight  to  / 
Iwo  dmarii  and  a  guinariuij  and  in  value  to  twenty-five  denarii^ 
er  100  sMertUy  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tatit.  Hist.  1.  34.  Hence  the  fee 
aUowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  seitertia^ 
^nn.  xi.  7.  by  Pliny  dec«m  miliar  sc.  H.  S.  £p»  v.  21.  and  bv 
Ulptaa  GxirTOM  Auasi,  D.  1.  ISL  A  extr.  eognU.  See  p.  ISO.  all 
•f  which  were  eqnivaleot. 

Tl|t  commoo  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  ten- 
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fold  ;  {tU  pro  argtnteis  deeem^  4iureus  unus  valerft)^  Liv.  38.  II* 
But  Julius  CflBsar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering^  that  he  ex* 
changed  it  {promercale  divideret^  for  3000  $estertii,  or  750  denarii 
the  poundi  i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  ^^  pounds  of  stiver,  Sueim 
Ccu.  54. 

/  The  aurem  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weieht  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck- 
under  the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Xaanpnd^  ik  Alex^  39. 

''At  first  forty  a/furei  were  maae  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with  nrach 
the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors 
they  were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrifisic  value  was 
diminished.  Hence  a  different  number  of  atcrei  were  made  from  a 
pound  of  gold  at  different  times ;  under  Nero  45,  Plin.  33.  3.  but 
under  Constantine  73. 

•  The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
Juptnat.  XIV.  391.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  accord- 
ing to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  assay  or  trial  of  gold  was  caUed  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  33.  3. 
Gc.  Brut»  74.  Senec.  Ep,  13.  s.  19.  hence  otirum  ad  ebrussam.  sc 
€X€Kt%utt^  the  purest  gold,  Suet.  J^er.  44.  ARGENTUM  pustuca- 
T^ii,  the  finest  silver,  Ibid*  Martialm  viL  85.  veipurwnputwn^GelL 
vi.  5.  ARGENTUM  infectum  vel  rude^  bullion,  unwrought  or 
Uncoined  silver;  factum,  plate;  rignatum,  coined  silver,  Liv^  xxvii. 

18.  xxxiv.  52.  NUMMUS  asper^  new-coined.  Suet*  t6.  Setiec.  Ep, 

19.  veins  vel  trituSj  old,  &c. 

Some  coins  were  indented,  {serrati),  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Msdallions;  for 
what  we  commonly  term.  Aormm  meaah,  were  their  current  money. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  tlie  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  ;  whence  our 
word  money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for 
that  purpose.    Seep.  151. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  writers, 
some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  hot ;  DRACHMA, 
equal  to  dk  denarius ;  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight; 
'MINA,  equal  to  100  drachmee^  or  to  a  Roman  libra  or  pound  of 
silver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM,  equal  to  sixty  mtna,  or  Ro- 
man pounds :  TETRADRACHMA  vel  -urn,  equal  to  four  cfrac&- 
maov  denariif  as  its  name  imports,  Liv,  xxxvii.  46.  Cic.  Fam.  \\u 
13.  but  Livy,  according  to  the  coounQn  reading,  makes  it  three 
denariiy  Liv.  xxxiv.  52.  OBOLUS,  the  sixth  .  part  of  a  denarius  or 
irachmi»i  Plin.  xxi.  34.    The  Greek  obolus  was  worth  1  penny  f 
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kn6  }  of  a  fenhing,  stcTlingt  Six  oboli  made  a  drachmai  100 
drachmae  aiade  a  mina,  and  60  minae,  a  talent. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

^HE  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII 
-*-  or  SESTERTI  A.  Sc$itrtluni  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin* 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  $esteriiif  it  means  just  so 
many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  ^estettii^  ten  sesterces:  .but  when  it  lA 
joined  with  sesiertioy  it  mean^  so  many  thousand  seiteriii;  thuSg 
decern  tettertia^  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Milk  sestertii^  miiU  nummi  v.  sestertii  nummt^ 
milU  sestertiumj  mille  nummum  rel  sesteriiitm^  nummiim  milled  H.  S* 

vel  H.  S.  2500  atrisy  sc.  asses ;  350  denarii  vel  drachmcs  denote 
the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sesiertitan^  it  means  so  many 
hundred  ^thousand  sestertii^  thus,  quadragies  sestertium  is  the  same 
with  quadragiee  centena  tnillia  sestertiorum  nummorunii  or  quater 
millies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii-  Sometimes  tne  ad* 
verb  stands  by  itsetfi  and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  thus,  decies^ 
vicies  vel  tigcsies^  sc.  ststertium ;  expressed  more  (ully,  deeies  een- 
tetia^  sc.  millia  sesterii&fn;  Horat.  oat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335. 
and  completely,  Cic.  Verr.  u  10.  and  ib*  iii.  70.  So  also  in  sums 
of  brass,  deeies  mris^  sc.  centena  millia  assium^  Liv.  xxiv,  11. 
For  when  we  say  deni  ceris^  centum  aris^  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be 
supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  lettei's  have  a  line  over 
them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral 

adverbs.;  thus,  H.S.M.C.  signifies  the  same  with  millies  centies,  i.  e, 
1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  manmit  L.  888,030 :  16  :  8  :  whereas  H.  S. 
M.  C.  without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii^ 
L.  8:l7:7id. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or  three 
orders,  the  first  towards  the  risht  hand  signines  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands;  thus,  III.  XI!.  DC. 
US.  denotes  300,000;  12,000^  and  600  H.  S.  in  all  making  312,600 
sesttrtiiy  L.  5047  :  8  : 9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii,  3.  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  aurioondo  XVI.  DCCCX. 
argenti  poudo,  XXII.  LXX.  et  in  numerator  LXIL  LXXV.  CCCC. 
that  is,  16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  rea- 
dy mpbey,  6,275,400  sestertii^  L.  50,741  :  10 :  2f .  But  these  sums 
are  otherwise  marked,  thus,  auripond^  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.  argenti 

XXII.  M.  I.XX.  e^  in  nwn^alo  LXII.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 
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When  testertinm  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  thai  is,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sesieriti,  Liv.  xxii.  23* 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertitan  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the  like, 
it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sesUrtiorum^  and  stands  for  so  many 
sestertiiy  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  dectm  scsUrtiay  &c. 
But  sesterliumy  when  joined  with  decies  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accuj^ative  singular,  and  is  a  compendious  way  of  ex- 
pressing decies  eentUs  $e$Urtium^  i.  e.  decies  centum  vol  decies  cen- 
ttna  millia  seiUrtitlim  v.  sestertiorvon. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  decern 
millia  talentiun,  and  sestertium  bis  millies  et  quadringenties^  are 
equivalent,  Ctc.  Rabir.  Post^  8.  So  100  talents  and  600,000  i/«- 
nan,  Xiiv,  xxxiv.  50 — or  by  pounds,  (LIBR£)  pondo^  i.  e*  pan- 
dere  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often  joined,  as  we  say 
pounds  in  weighty  and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  inde- 
clinable noun,  for  ^  pound  or  pounds;  it  is  supposed  even  then  by. 
the  best  critics  to  oe  in  the  abla€ive,  and  to  have  libra  or  librae 
understood.  {See  Gronovius  de  pec.  vet.).  Plant  Pseud,  iii*  S.  27. 
Rud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  iii.  3.  3.4r  18.  Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  15.  ColumeL 
xii.  20.  28.  Liv.  xxvi.  47.  iii.  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.  2a  Gell.  ii.  24.  xx. 
1.  Civ.  Cluent.  €4.  Invent,  ii.  40«  Parad.  iii,  1* 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was 
worth  about  L.  3  sterling;  the  ialentj  nearly  L.  19.3. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our  money 
one  penny  32  farthings;  a  QUINARILJS  or  victoriatus,  3d.  3]^  q. 
a  DENARIUS,  7d.  3  q.  ihe  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin,  16  s.  l|d,  a 
SESTERTIUM^  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  L.  8  :  1  :  5^— ten  sester- 
tiij  Is.  7d.  l^q. — ^an  hundred  sesieriii,  16s.  Id.  3q. — ten  sesteriiaf 
or  10,000  sestertii,  L.  80  :  14  :  7. — an  hundred  sestertia^  vel  decies 
sestertium,  vel  decies  centena  millia  nunimilm,  v«  sestertturrij  or, 
100,000  sestertii^   I..  8072  :  18:4.— Cen/iw,  vel   Centies  H.    S^ 

h.  BO  J29  :  3  :  4.— MllUs    H.  S.  L.  80,7291:    13:  4 MiUits 

Centies  H.  S.  L.  807,2ui6  :  13  :  4  :  16  :  8,  &c.  Hence  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on  record  of  Roman  wealth- 
and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  i.  e. 
L.  1,614,583:6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  furni- 
ture, Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much 
more,  {alterum  tanium).  In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  deser\'- 
ed  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army,  Ctc.  Off,  u 
8.  or  a  legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  lO. — Seneca,  termilliesi  L.  2,421, 875» 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  42. — Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal 
sum.  Id*  xii.  53. — Lentulus,  the  augur,  quater  millies,  L.  3,229,166  : 
13:4.  Senec.  de  bene/,  ii.  27.— C.  Cs^ilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  al- 
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though  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left 
by  his  will  4116  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  357 ,000  of  other  cattle ; 
in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcentiesy  L.  484,375,  P/tti.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater  decitn 
miUieSy  L.  33,291,666  :  13 :  4.  Suet.  Aug.  ult.  He  left  in  legacies 
to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadritigentiesy  and  to  the 
tribes  or  poor  citizens,  (tribubus  vel  plebi),  Tricies  quinquiesy  Suel* 
ibid*  TacU.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  bis  death  vigesies  suites  millies^  L.  21 ,796,875, 
which  Caligula  lavished  away  m4ess  than  one  .year,  Suet.  Cal.  37* 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support 
the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadringeniies  milliei^ 
L.  322,916,666  :  13 :  4,  an  immense  sum !  more  than  the  national 
debt  of  Britain  !*  Suet.  Few.  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  saia  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  septingen- 
titMy  L.  565,104  :  3 :  4,  Plm.  zxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Csesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1 300  talents,  L.35 1 ,875, 
Plutarch.  When,  after  bus  praetorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said.  Bis  millies  ei  yuingenties  sibi  deesse^  ut 
nihil  haberetj  u  e.  that  he  was  L.  2,018,229 :  3 :  4.  worse  than 
nothing.  A  sum  hardly  credible !  Appian,  de  belL  civ.  ii.  433* 
When  he  first  entered  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he 
took  out  of  the  treasury  L.^, 095,979,  P/m.  xxxiii«  3.  and  brought 
into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above  L.  4,843,750,  {amplius 
iexies  millies)^  Veil.  ii.  56.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the 
firiendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  df  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe 
o(  sexcenties  sestertiumy  L.  484,373,  Dio.  xk  60.  VaL  Max.  ix.  !• 
6.  Vet.  Pat.  ii.  48.  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague 
of  Marcellus,  A.  U.  704,  by  150(^ talents,  about  L.  279,500,  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Cms.  4^  Pomp.  ^  Suet.  Cms.  29. 
Of  Curio  Lucan  says.  Hie  vendidit  tirftem,  iv.  utt.  Venali  Curio  /m- 
gua^  \.  269.  and  Yirgil,  as  it  is  thought,  Vtndidii  hie  auropatriam^ 
j2>i.  vi.  621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Afri- 
ca, Dio-  xli.  42.  Lybicas  en  nobile  corpus  pascit  aves  !  nullo  coh' 
tectus  Curio  busto^  L^can.  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Caesar  was  killed,  owed 
qufldringenties^  L.  322,916  :  13:  4,* which  he  paid  before  the  kalends 
of  April,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.  and  squandered  of  the  public  money, 
sestertium  septies  millies,  L.  5,651,041  :  13  :  4,  Cic.  PhU.  v.  4.  xii.  5. 
Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the  Sici- 
lians of  sestertiwn  millies,  in  Cascil.  5.  but  afterwards  exacted  only 
quadringentiesy  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

*  In  the  vear  1791,  when  this  book  wv  fint  published.    All  these  rams  are  estiina- 
ted  in  BterUng  money. 
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Apickis  wasted  od  luxurious  living  iexcenties  s$sUrtitimjhAMiS75; 
Seneca  says,  sestertium  millies  in  culinam  ctmmmpsii^  and  l>e* 
ing  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  stale  of  his  affairs,  fouod  that  he 
had  Temaining  only  stsUrtium  renties^  L.  60,739  :  3  :  4 ;  a  sum 
which  he  thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  his 
days  by  poison,  Senec*  cansoL  adllelv,  10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio* 
Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  saySf  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress, 
jewels  to  the  .value  of  quadragies  stilertium^  L.  32,201  :  13:  4,  or, 
as  otjiers  read  the  passage,  quadring&Uiet  sesltrlium,  L.  323,916  : 
IS:4.  PHn.x.  35.  9.57. 

Julius  Cssar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Bmtus,  witli 
a  pearl  worth  sexagies  seslertia^  L.  48,417  :  10.  SueL  Cms.  50.  Cle- 
opatra, at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vid* 
egar  worth  ceniiea,  H.  S.  h.  00,729 : 3  : 4 ;  Plin.  ibid.  Macrob.  Sat, 
ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  ^sopus,  tbe  tragedian,  swallowed  one 
worth  deciesy  L.  8072  :  18 : 4 ;  Vol.  Max.  in.  I.  2.  Uorai.  Sal.  ii. 
3.  239.     So  Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  JSsop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred  itatertiaf 
Plin.  z.  51 1  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  cerUie$  H»  S. — L..  80,729 : 3 : 4. 
Sinec.  Helv,  9,  and  Heliogabalus,  rricie«  ff .  S. — L.  24,218: 15* 
Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  Lucullus  for  a  sapper  in  the  hali  of 
Apollo,  was  50,000  drachma^  L.  1614:11:8.  Plutarch,  in  LMctdL 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  diaracter  were  sometimes  very 
expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-tabie  which  cost  him  H.  S.  c(e- 
eiei  i  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  bonx>wed  money  for 
£f.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  iricies  quinquittt  L.  24,218  :  15.  Plin,.  xiii.  15* 
vii.  38.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6. 

Tt\^s  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M •  Livius  Drusus ; 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  man* 
ner  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered, 
^  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may 
"  see  what  I  am  doing,"  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii, 
L.  3527 : 1 7  :  3^.  Cic.  Ait.  i.  1 3. 

Domitius  estimated  his  hoxx^Q  ttxagiu  sestertioj  i.  e.at  L.  48,437 : 
10.  VaL  Max,  ix.  1.  5.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cnUies  et  quit- 
dragies  octiesi  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xxzvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Th<!  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragicB  H.  S. 
L.  32,29 1:13:4.  Plin.  ix.  55.  and  the  fish  of  Lucallus  for  the^same 
sum,  Ibid.  54.- 

The  house*rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
is  supposed  to  have  beeo^fruta  miUia  nummmn,  L.  16 : 2 :  11«  from 
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Suet.  Cat,  38.  That  of  Calius  Was  xix  millia  niouidm,  L.  242 ; 
3 : 9.  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Cat.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greailj  in  a  few  jrears.  The 
house-of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7^  tmriadt  of 
drachtme,  L.  2431;  17:6.  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  Lucutlus 
for  50  myriads,  and  SOO  drathma,  L.  16,153:5:10.  Plutarch,  in 
Mario. 

The  house  of  Leprdus,  which  in  the  time  of  bis  Coasulship,  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  in  the  space  of  3&  years,  was 
not  io  the  hundredth  rank,  {conttnmwa  locum  non  oitttnmt),  Plin. 
xzxvi.  15.  e.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  S,caunis  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves, 
^elostH.S.  millies,  L.  807,2m  :  13:4.  ibid. 

The  golden  house  {awea  domuM)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  since  Oiho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  qtdngtatit» 
H.  S.  L.403,645 :  16 : 8.  Plin.  Hiid. 

Thi  IJiTEREST  of  MOJ^EY. 

'T'HE  interest  of  money  was  called  F(ENUS,  vel  fnua  ;  or  USU- 
-'-  RA,  /ructtit,  tTtercet,  vel  ttnpmdiim;  the  capital,  CAPUT  or 
sors ;  aliio  Pokkus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest.  Tacit,  ^nn.  vi.  17.  Ctc.  ^H.  t,  19.  v.  21.  ri.  1.2. 

When  one  AS  was  paidmonthlv  fortheuseof  a  hundred,  it  was 
called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  io  an  hundred  months  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital;  or  assks  usua^.  This  we  call  12 
per  cetii.  per  onnum,  as  Pliny,  duodenit  ainhus  dehere  vel  wuduari, 
£p.  X.  62.  V.  55.  centuimaa  comjnttare,  Id.  ix.  28.  which  was  usual- 
ly the  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public, and  under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of 
this  was  exacted,  bitm  centtsima,  24  ptr  cent,  and  even  48  per 
cent.  jtioiCTTw  centttima,  Cic.  Verr.  iri.  70.  Alt-  vi.  2.  Horace 
mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  Qmuu  hie  capiii  tner- 
eeJet  Kcstcat ;  i.  e.  quinti^licet  usuriu  exigit,  vel  qumit  cenlenmtt 
/«f»er«*,  SaUi.  3.  14. 

Wbeo  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the  ca- 
jMtal,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Centttima  rtno- 
vata,  Cic.  Ibid,  m  ANATOCISMUS  mmivertarita,  compound 
interest,  Id.  v.  21.  if  not,  ceutetima  perpeiua ;  or  faHtu  perpe- 
tuum,   Ibid. 

UsuKA  jemuui,  six  per  cent. ;  trientet,  four  per  cent. ;  quadrmtttt, 
three  per  cent ;  htaes,  eight  per  ceai,  Sfc.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.  Pers. 
V.  149.  vawrtt  l^itima  vel  licisa,  legal  interest;  iUicHa  vel  itUgi- 
tWM,  illegal,  Dige3l,  a  Swt.  Aug.  39. 

Usual  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural^  and  Focxns  in  the 
singular. 
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The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  only  one  per  cent. 
FOENUS  uNciARiuM  vel  uHCijB  usuRjE,  Toctt.  sAtin.  vi.  1 6.  (See 
Lex  DuiLiA  Mania),  which  some  make  the  same  \irtth  usura  ctnlt- 
nma  ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  Foenus  Semunciarium,  IJU 
et  lAv*  vii.  27,  but  these,  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the 
' ,  art  of  the  usurers,  {FomtraXares)^  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1  •  Off.  ii.  24.  &  25. 
Sal.  Cat.33.  Liv.  viii.  28.  xxxv.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ny  and  Cleopatra,  A.  17.795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell 
firom  12  to  4  per  cent.  Dto.  li.  21 . 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  Mensarii 
vel  TrapezitfB,  Argemtarii,  Nuhmularii,  vel  Coltt/bistm,  Liv.  vii. 
21*  Suet.  Au^.  2.  3.  4.  Cic;  Flacc.  19.  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  public,  Ltv.  xziii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Peeuniam 
mlicui  V.  apudaliquem  occupare^  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr.  i.  36.  panere^ 
collocarty  &c.  when  he  called  it  in,  relegerej  {lorat.  Epod.  2.  ult. 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of  a 
banker,  Cic*  QBciin*  6.  (in  foroy  et  de  mensm  scriptural  magis  Qt^Bii 
ex  area  domoque^  vet  cista  pecunia  nianerabatur.  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Adelph.  ii.  4.  13.)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
(TahtdiB  vel  codices  accepti  et  expensi  ^  menses  ratianes)^  were  kept 
with  great  care.  Ibid,  nence  Acceptvm  referre,  Cic.  and  among 
later  writers,  acceptum  ferre^  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  re- 
ceived ;  AccEP^iLATie,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from  an  obligatioo 
without  payment;  Expensum  ferrey  to  mark  down  on  the  Cred^or 
side,  as  paid  or  given  away^  Expensi  latio^  the  act  of  doing  so; 
Ratio  accepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos  convenit^  our  accounts  agree, 
Plant*  Most*  i.  3.  146.  In  raiionem  inducer e  vel  tn  tahvlis  rcUionem 
scribere^  to  state  an  account,  Ctc.  Verr.  u  42.  And  because  this 
was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the  person's 
name  in  the  banker's  books ;  hence  scribere  nummos  mtcta,  i.  e.  seper 
scriptum  v.  chirographum  obligare  ut  solvate  to  promise  to  pay, 
Plautm  Asin.  ii..4.  34.  raiionem  accepti  scribere^  to  borrow,  Id. 
True.  iv.  2.  36.  rescribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has 
received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29.  Iiorat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  76.  so  perscribere^ 
to  order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  30.  Ctc.  Att.  ix.  12.  Flacc.  19. 
whence  pbrscriptio,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker,  Cic* 
Or  at.  i.  68.  Att.  iv.  tdt.  Phil.  v.  4.  Flacc.  30.  Jltt.  zii.  61.  Hence 
also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,«  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMINA  Jacere^  to  contract  debt,  Senec. 
ben.  i.  1 .  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in 
a  banker's  books,  Cic.  Of.  iii.  14.  or  to  accept  such  security,  Cie. 
Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere^  to  demand  payment,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  So 
appellare  de  nomine^  Att.  v.  29.  dissolvere,  to  diseharge,  to  pay,  Id. 
Plane*  28.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  exptmgere.  Plant  Cist.  i.  3.  41. 
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Rxplicarej  Att.  13.  29.  Expedite^  16. 6.  Tranttribert  rumina  in  alios, 
to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Liv.  35.  7.  Pecunia  H  est  in 
naminibutj  is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr,  v.  7.  Top.  3.  Incodicis  extrema 
cera  nomen  iiifimuminjlagitiosa  lilura^  the  last  article  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Ratumum  nomina, 
articles  of  accounts,  lb*  39.  In  tabulas  nomen  referrcy  to  enter  a 
sum  received,  Multis '  Vtrri  nominibus  acctptum  referre^  to  mark 
down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  received  from 
Verres,  /6m/.  Hinc  ratio  cum  Curtiis^  multis  nominiiuSf  quorum  in 
tabulis  isle  habet  nullwn,  u  e.  Curtiis  nihU  expensum  tulit  Verres, 
Ibid.  Hence  Cicero  pleading  against  Verres,  often  says,  Recita  no* 
jfiNA,  i.  e.  res,  personasj  causasy  in  quas  Hit  aut  quibus  expensum 
tulit,  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  account,  Ascon, 
Certis  nominibus pecuniamdebere ,  on  certain  accounts,  Cic'*  Quinct. 
11.  Sonrefert  parva  nomina  in  codices^  small  sums,  Cic.  Rose* 
Com.  1*  Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  fa^^ere,  to  borrow 
many  sums  to  pay  another,  Cic*  Verr.  ii.  76.  Pehrndta  nomina, 
many  articles)  /&•  5. — Likewise  for  a  debtor;  Ego  bonum  nomen 
existimovj  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6.  Optima 
nomina  nan  appellando  fiunt  mala,  Colum.  1.  7.  Bono  nomine-  cenr 
tesimis  contentus  erat,  non  bono  ^/uatemas  centesimas  sperabat,  12  per 
cent,  from  a  good  debtor,  48  irom  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.v.  21.  Jfomina 
sectatur  tironwnj  u  e.  ut  debitores  fadat  venatur^  seeks  to  lend  to 
minors,  a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Horat.  Sat.  u  2.  16.  Cautos 
nominibus  certis  expendere  nummos,  L  e.  sxA  chirographo  bonis  nomi- 
nibus vel  debitoribus  dare,  to  lend  on  security  to  good  debtors,  /rf. 
£p.  ii.  1*  105.  Locate  nomen  sponsu  improbOf  to  become  surety 
With  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phcedr,  u  16. . 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
called  TRisT£S,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  gelires,  Ovid,  remed. 
Amor.  56 1 .  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded  were  marked^ 
was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Sense,  bene/,  i.  2.  vii.  10.  Ep. 
14.  87. 

ROMAIC  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  fyc. 

npHE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces^ 
•^    stadia,  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  measure 
chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  DIGITUS,  a  digit, 
or  finger's  breadth  ;  Pollbx,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  PAL- 
MUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=)  4  digiii  or  3 
inches;  PES,  a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  12  inches;  Palmipes,  a  foot 
and  an  hand  breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  cuhit,  from  the  tip  of  the 
elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  = 
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If  foot,  t)M  fourth  part  of  a  well  proportioned  man^s  stature ; 
PASSUSy  8  pace,  »  5  feet,  including  a  double  step,  or.tiie  space 
from  the  place  where  the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set 
down,  Ibe  double  of  an  ordinary  pace»  gradus  vel  gressus.  A 
pole  ten  feet  long  {{Ucempida)  was  called  Pkrtica,  a  perch  (quasi 
Portica,  a  portando.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  \6f  feet. 
— Un&ptrt%c&  traciare^  to  nieasure^with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in 
the  same  manner,  Plin*  i^,  8.  2« 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  palmi^  or  hand-breadths, 
12/>o/ltce«t  orthumb«breadths,  and  16  aigiti,  or  finger-breadtha: 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns,  {hordti  gra- 
nary Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  I.  2.  But  the  English  make  their  inch 
only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the 
divisions  of  the  Roman  its  ^  thus,  dodrans^  vet  spUhama,  9pdlicesf 
or  tiitciV^,  inches,  Suet.  Aug,  79.  Plin.  vii.  3. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -lim)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  hatf, 
(sesquipes)j  *2  spUhamce^  G  palmiy  IH  polUcetf  or  24  digitu  PAS- 
SUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  Pfin.  ii.  23.  125. 
Possum  or  iiU  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong :  and  8  Stadia 
or  1000  paces,  or  6000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLIARIUM,  vel  -rt; 
vel  MILLB,  ^mpasrus  v.  passuum;  Cic.  Csecin.  10.  Att.  iii.  4. 
6elL  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasakga  ;  and  2 
parasangs,  Schoknos,-  Ikrodot,  ii.  16.  but  others  difler,  Plvu  v. 
JO.  xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM,)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth ;  that  is,  26,800  square  feet,  Quintil.  i.  10, 
42.  Varr.  R.  A.  i.  10.  1.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  ^uadratus,  consisting 
of  120  feet  square ;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum  tiralro 
uno  impetu  justo  vel  protelo^  i.  e.  uno  tractu  vel  tenore^  at  one 
stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin,  xviii.  3.  Donat.  m 
Ter*  Phortn*  1.  3.  36.  non strigafnltSi  without  resting,  Plin.id.  19. 
s.  49.  Senec.  ep.  31.  Phadr.  iii.  6.  9.  Actus  quadrai^ts  fVNj)iQ.VE 
finitur  pedibus  cxz.  Hoc  duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  tt  abeo^  quod 
$ral  JUNCTUM,  nomen  jugeri  usurpavit.  Col.  v.  1.  5.  Jugum  voca- 
batur^  quod  unojugo  bourn  in  die  exarari posset^  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid. 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet  in 
length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth*  The  Soots  acre  is 
somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  JuGCRDM  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as;  hence 
uncia  agriy  the  i2th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  10. 
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ROMAX  MEASURES  of  CAPAtflTYi 

^PHE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Ro- 
*'*  man  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  aiu^  tt  ^tpm  quod  vas  ejus 
mensurcR  utrinque  ferretur,  dua&Ks  anWs),  called  also  quadrantal, 
or  CADUs,  and  by  the  Greeks  meireta  or  cerarniumj  a  cubic  foot, 
containing  2  urnm^  3  modih  ^  c^?*h  ^^  sextarih'SiTid  96  hermncB^ 
or  cotyla.  But  the  Attic  amphora^  («a^y  or  mdreta^)  contained 
2  urruBj  and  72  stxtariu  . 

The  amphora  was  nearly  e^ua!  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
9€xtariut  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkiu  and  a 
half  Scots. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemiruB^  4  qnartarHj  8  acetabular  and  12* 
tyaiki,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
Of;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextahtesy  quadrantesy  trienies^ 
&c.  according  to  the  number  of  c^athi  which  they  contained. 
See  p.  435. 

A  cycUhua  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  Hgula^  vel  iingulay  or  cochUarioy  spoonfuls,  Colu- 
meL  xii.  21.  Pirn.  tlx.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  ,120. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora^  was  equal  to  a  cubic 
half  foot,  or  to  6  sextariu  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine,  used 
anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men 
among  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CONGIA- 
RIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or  oil,  given  to 
the  people,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  4b.  Suet.  Cm.  38* 
chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tadt.  Annal.  ziii.  31.  Suet.  Cces.  27. 
Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.  or  privately  to  an  individual,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  I.  Att.  X.  7.  Suet.  Fesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,  Suet. 
Col.  46.  ^er.  7.  Plin.  paneg.  2/i.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  sometimes 
also  coNoiABiuii,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  Curt.  vi.  2. 

The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be  call* 
ed  Heminaria,  QmnctU.  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphora^  was  89  Ro- 
man pounds,  in  a  congius,  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarius^  1  pound 
8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans,  was 
the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Cascubus  usually  yielded  7  ctdei  of  wine  an 
acre,  i.  e.  143  galloi^'dj^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard  300 
Atimmt,  or  75  denarii^  each  culeus^  i.  e.  L.2 : 8  :  5^,  about  a  half^ 
ocnny  of  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv,  4,  Cotumell.  iii,  3. 
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MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  Jrv^  the  third  part  of 
a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  modius  of 
Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  90  libra,  Plin.  zviii.  7.  Five  modii  of 
wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre ;  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and 
three  of  pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii  were  called  MKDIMNUS, 
vel  -urn,  an  Attic  measure,  J^ep.  Attic.  2.  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  45. . 
47.  49.  ^c. 

ROMAJ^  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

'M'EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of  al- 
^^  phabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant 
mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men  employ- 
ed various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  events^ 
and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distatice. 

The  memory  df  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising  altars 
or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and  festivals; 
and  what  was  more  universal,  by  historical  songs,  Tacit*  de  Mou 
Oerm.  2. 

The  fit*st  attempt  toward  the  representation  of  thought  was  the 
painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,*the  figure  of  one 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of  another  with  a 
deadly  weapon  standing  ov«r  him.  When  the  Spaniards  first  ar«> 
rived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  emperor 
Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted 
every  thing  they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols  called 
HieroglyphicB,  (from  U^^  sacred,  and  yinJw,  to  carve,)  whereby 
they  represented  several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contended  about  the  honour 
of  having  invented  letters,  Tadt.  Arm.  xi.  14.  Plin*  vii.  56.  La- 
can,  iii.  220. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece  near 
1500  years  before  Christ,  HerodoU  v.  58.  then  only  sixteen  in 
number,  o.  p,  y,  hy  f, », «,  n,  /*,  v,  o  f<,^,  0,  ^,  v.  To  these,  four  were 
added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  ^.  {,  t*  x-  ^nd 
four  afterwards  by  Simonides,  t,  9, 4)  «>  Plin.  vii.  56.  s.  57.  Uygin* 
fab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
Ibid.  ^  Liv.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the 
same  form  with  the  Greek,  Tacit,  ibid.  Plin.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some  from  the 
right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.  Some  from  right  to 
left  and  fjrom  left  to  right,  alternately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the 
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I 

ancient  Greeks;  bence  this  manner  of  writing  was  caUed  pttat^ofi^. 
But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and  bricks 
Joseph.  AnU  Jud.  1.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  \\.  60.  Lucan^  iii.  223.  Thu 
the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  ExoiL  xxxiv.  1«  and  the  laws 
of  Moses,  VeiU.  xzvii.  U.  Jos.  viii.  32. — then  plates  of  brass,  Liv. 
iii.  57.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.43.  or  of  lead,  Pltn.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job  xix. 
24.  and  wooden  tablet^,  Isaiah  xxx.  8.  Horat.arLp.  399.  Gell. 
ii.  1^.  On  these,  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved, 
Cic.  Font.  14.  Liv.  vi.  20.  Plin.  pan^^  54.  Herat,  od.  iv.  8.  13«  As 
the  art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved 
the  materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the  leaves, 
or  inner  bork  {liber)  of  trees;  whence  leaves  of  paper,  (cAarta, 
foliay  vel  plagulcBi)^  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  \ 
siill  used  for  writing,  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  linen, 
Liv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  wjth  wax  were  used.  About 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pap^  first  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -urn, 
whence  our  word  paper;  or  BIBLOS,  whence  /Myof,  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats  * 
or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated 
with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (pAt/yra,  yeXscheda)^  was 
spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across. 
The  one  was  called  a  stamen^  and  the  other  svbtemen^  as  the  warp 
and  the  idoo/*  in  a  web.  Being  moistened  with  the^  muddy  water  of 
the  Nile,  which  served  instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a 
press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sun.     Then  these  sheets,  {pla-    ' 

Culm^  vel  schedgd)^  thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,   ^ 
ut  aever  more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or 
roll,  P/fn.  xiii.' 11.  8.21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 
Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or  some 
other  animal:  Hence  charta  dentata^  smooth,  polished,  Cic.  Q.fr, 
ii.  15«  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Au- 
eusTA  regia;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  used 
anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being,  appropriated  to 
the  sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introauced  some  al- 
teration, so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia. 
The  inferior  kinds  were  called  Amphilheatrica^  Saiticat  Leneotieap 
from  places  in  Mgypi  where  paper  was  made  ;  and  Fanniana  from 
Fannius,  who  had  a  noted  manaiactory  (offidna)  for  dressing  iSgyp* 
tian  paper  at  Rome,  Plin.  ib. 
Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  (involucra  vel  segestria, 
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sing,  e.)  was  called  Evporetica,  because  used  chiefly  by  merchants 
for  packing  goods,  Plin.  xiii.  12.  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Sca* 
BRA  BiBUf.A<iUE,  Plin.Ep.  viii.  15* 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA,  sc. 
tharla^  as  we  say,  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing  written  on 
it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen^  Ibid.  &  Cic*  Att.  xiii.,25.  xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  kingaf  Pereamus,  who  en- 
deavoured to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  the  use% 
of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing,  was  dis- 
covered at  Pargamus,  hence  called  PERGAMENA,  sc,  charta^  vel 
IVIembrana,  pnrchmcnt.^jL  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of 
Academics,  quatuor  Bi^s^u»y  i,  e.  Itbri  e  membranis  facti^  Att.  xiii." 
24.  Some  read  d^^c^w,  i.  e.  pelles^  by  a  metonymy,  for  Ubripelli" 
is  tecliy  vel  in  peliibus  scripti.  See  Manvtius.  Dipbthera  Jovis 
is  the  register  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
ihea,  by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the 
poets  to  have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  pro- 
verb, Diphtheram  sero  Jupt^r  inspexit  ;  and  ArUiquiora  d\phther&^ 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  PoUuc.  vii.  15.  Mlian*  ix.  3«  To  this 
Piantus  beaulifully  alludes,  Jiud.  proL  21, 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment;  of  calves 
VELLUM,  (quasi  Vitulindm,  sc.  corium). 

Mo^^t'ofihe  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written  on 
p  irclwnent,  few  on  the  pa^y^MJf. 

Ep;ypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
ftfve  nth  century,  an<l  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Constan* 
tinopolitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of , paper  from 
thp  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  silk, 
(charia  bombydna\  was  invented  in  the  east  about  the  beginning 
ci  ihe  tenth  century;  and,  in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Coarse  brown  paper  was  first  manufactured 
1. 1  England,  A.  \bW\  for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690;  before 
which  time  about  L.  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually 
for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves  oi* 
bai'k  of  trees,  plates  of  bra'f^s  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with 
a  sharp  point,  called  STILUS,  or  GRAPHIUM.  Hence  S/tfo 
abstinto^  I  forbear  .writing;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  2L  On  paper  or  parch- 
ment, a  reed  sharpfen^iJ.';^^!' split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called 
CALAMUS,  Aruni^, jSs/tJa  vel  canna^  which  they  dipt  in  ink^ 
{alramento  infingehant)^  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic.  Att.  vi-  8.  Ad.  Q.  • 
fr.  ii.  \b.Pers.  iii.  1 1.  &:  14.  Horal.  Art.p,  246.  Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib.  because  when 
affaid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself. 
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which  tb«  Romans  sometinaes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  tUJ^at.  D.  ii.  2D. 
Ovtd.  HatinU.  18. 

The  ordinaiy  writing;  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets  > 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stUus  was  broad  . 
at  one  end ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turn-  ' 
fld  the  itilus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  thai  they 
might  write  on  it  anew  :  Hence  ixpe  itilum  vertas,  make  frequent  ^ 
lorrections,  Horal.  Sal.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these  tables 
for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when  any  thing  ap- 
■.cared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  parcli- 
inent,  and  published,  Horal,  Sat.  ii.  3.  3. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than  on  / 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping  the  reed  - 
in  ink,  Quinctiltoa.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labnur  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file,  {lima  labor);  hence  omu  limart,  to  polish,  Cic.  Orat. 
I.  35.  limart  de  aliqw),  to  lop  oft  redundancies,  Id.  iii.  9.  mpre- 
mam  Itmam  operiri^  to  wait  the  last  pollm,  Plin.  ep.'Viii.  5,  Untd 
mordacius  vli,  to  correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  19. 
'Liber  ranu  lim&  amici,  polished  by  the  correction  of  a  friend,  Jd. 
ii.  4.  17.  uliima  lima  defuit  meii  icriptis,  Ovid.  Trist.  !.  6.  30.  i.  e. 
summa  manus  optri  dtfiiit  vel  rum  xmponta  est,  the'last  hand  was 
nut  put  to  the  work,  it  tnts  not  finished ;  melapk,-  vel  tratulat.  a 
pictia^,  quam  ntantu  comptet  atqtu  ornat  taprema,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn,  vii.  572.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvi! ;  thus,  El  male  lornatoi 
(siime  read  formatos)  incudi  reddert  veravt,  to  alter,  to  correct, 
Horat.  Art.  p.  441.  uno  opert  eandemlncudtm  diem  noctemque  ttm- 
dere,  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing,  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  39. 
Ablaltm  mediit  ^na  ett  tncwniiu  itiud,  the  work  was  published  in 
an  imperfect  state,  Ovid.  Ibid.  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  csarge  paper,  or  ' 
parchment,  (cAarto c^fe<tfui)cal]edPALiMSESTos,(>«(awrur»u,  et  , 
4au,  rado)t  vel  palinxalus,  {at"*,  rado),  on  which  they  might , 
easily  erase  (delere)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew.  Martial, 
xiv.  7.  Gc.  Fam.v\\,  18.  But  it  seems  this  might  have  been 
done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art.  p.  389.  They  sometimes  ' 
varied  the  expression  by  interlining,  {avprascripto,)  Plin.  ep. 
Tii.  12, 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA,  •ormn), 
in  which  they  marked  down  memaraadtans  of  any  thing,  that  it 
might  not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  ac- 
count, for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  {la  rx  its  jtula  tatr^a  conjice- 
rentur)  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  ii  3.  Hence  re/erre  m  oAtmarta,  to 
take  a  m^Doraadum  of  a  thing,  t&. 
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The  Romaas  commonly  wrote  only  on:  one  side  of  the  paper  or 
p!)rchment,  and  always  joined  {agghUmabant)  one  sheet  (icAeda)  to 
the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what  they  had  to  write, 
and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  siaif ;  hence  VOLUMEN, 
a  volume,  or  scroll  5  evolvere  Hbmm^  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Cig. 
Tmc.  i.  11 .  Top.  9.  Oiiimi  sui  complicataA  notionem  evolvtrt^  to  un- 
fold, to  explain,  Off.  iii.  19. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so 
th^t  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as 
of  books.  Tbus  Ovid  calls  bis  15  books  of  Metamorphoses,  mutola 
ter  qtunque  volumnia  fomuBy  Trist.  i.  K  1  i  7.  So  Cic.  Tusc.  iii*  S« 
Jltt.  ix.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  If.  When  the  book  was  long,  it  was 
sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ;  thus,  Studiosi  tresy  u  e. 
three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in  atx  vo/umtVui  propter  amplitudinem 
divisi^  Plih.  ep.  iii.  5.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many 
books,  was  contained  in  one  volume ;  thus,  Homerus  totm  m  uno 
volumine^  i.  e.  forty-eight  books,  Ulpian,  /.  53.  D*  dt  legaU  iiL 
Hence  annosa  volumina  vatum^  aged  books,  Horai.  ep.  ii.  1,  26. 
Peragere  volumina^  to  compose,  P/m*  ib* 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  (m 
iUraque  pagina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  OPISTO 
GRAPHUS,  vet  -on^  Plin.  ib.  u  e.  scriptus  ei  in  tergo^  (ex  okc^^,  a 
iergOf  et  y^ai^  scribo)^  Juvenal,  i.  1.6.  in  chartA  avergA,  Martial. 
viiir6^.  lu  very  small  characters,  (minutissimis,,  sc.  literii\  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (bulla)  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for 
security  and  ornament,  (ad  comervationem  et  omatum\  called  UM- 
BILICUS, from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  human  body ; 
hence  Ad  vmbilicum  adducere,  to  finish,  Horat*  epod.  xiv.  8.  ad 
wnbilicos  pervenire^  Martial.  iv«  91.  Some  suppose  this  ornament 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  SehoL  in  Horat»  but 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  {bacUlus^  vel  suraUusy  on  which 
the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Coknua,  Ovid. 
Trist.  i.  1.  8.  MartiaL  xu  108.  hence  we  usually  find  umbilici  in 
the  pjur.  Catull.  zx.  7.  Martial,  i.  67,  iii.  2,  5.  6»  viii.  61.  and  in 
Statiusy  Silv.  iv:  9.  8.  binis  wnbilicis  decoratus  Uber. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  ruwet  in 
English',  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Gra^ciiBi  Liv.  xxxv.  18*— 41.  33. 
orbis  terrarum,  Id."  xxXviii.  47.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  56.  So  (Sc.  Verr.  iv. 
48-  Cuiilia  lacue^in  quo  Jluctuet  instda^  Italiee umbUicus^  Plin*  iii.  tS. 
s.  ir.  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Orat.  ii*  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  thetBi  wherever  they  went, 
smail  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  -to-  (quod  non  ma- 
jores,  eranf  quam  quas  pugno,  vel  pugillo  comprehenderentuTj  ye\ 
quod  in  iis  ttUo  pungendo  # ct&eiatur),  by  Homer»  «imw$,^.  vi.  169. 
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faence  said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  t        i 
Plin.  xii'u  1 1.  on  which  they  marked  dowi 
red,  Plin.  ep.  i.  6.  Ovid.  MM.  \x.  d20«  eith^        i 
Piin,  viii.  9.  or  by  means  of  a  slave,  cailc        i 
TARiUSy  Id.  \\u  5.  or  Tabellarics,  Cic. 

Theptf£ft//aref  were  ofan  oblong  fopm,,i 
wood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered 
wax,  Ovid.  Amor*  i.  12.  7*  MaHuiL  xiv.  3* 
{duplicet^  hmtvTc^^  three,  four,  five,  or  mor<       I 
small  marein,  raised  all  round,  as  may  be  s 
them  whieb  still  remain.     They  wrote  on  *  th 
$tdu8  ;  hence  Ctrii  et  $tyh  incumbtre^  for  in 
Plin.  Ep.  viii  %1.    Remitttre  Hilmm^  to  givec 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  da§ 
zxxiv.  14.  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden 
grapkiwn  or  siUut^  as  a  weapon^  Suet.  Gst.  1 
Senec.  de  clem.  i.  14,  which  they  carried  in  a  < 
aut  grapkiaria^  vel  graphiarivm),  Martial*  xin 
bly  the  sii/er^o  of  the  modem  Italians, 

What  a  person^  wrote  with  his  own  hamd, 
GRAPH  US,  vel  -iiw,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  f .  xvi.  2     i 
W.  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  band-wi     i 
Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  21.  •/?«.  ii.  20.  Jfat.  D.  ii,  74. 
gra/)ho  tcripti,  with  his  own  hand,  Suet*  Jfer.  51 
cupu  tmttort,  Id.  Aug.  64.  Tit.  3. 

But  chiregritphum  commonly  signifies  a  bont  i 
a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hi  i 
bis  ring,  Juverud.  xiii.  137.  Suet.  CaL  11.  V  i 
was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  k  ; 
twe^n  an  undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c.  it  i 
GRAPHA,  .-tt5,  vel  -tim,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i 
iv.  1 .  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport  or  fui  ; 
ii.  3.  90./ 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writ 

II  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vei  CAPS  A,  an  i 

ij  ease,  {arada^  vel  Ucuius),  Herat.  Sat.  i.  1.  f.  A  , 

commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  bo}  ! 

Juvenal,  x.  117.  called  Capsarius,  Suet.  Jfer.    : 

Id.  C/.  35.  together  with  the  private  instructor, 

also  for  the  most  part  of  servile  condition,  Ptah  i 

].  tinguished  from  the  public  teacher,  called  PRi  i 

Ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  22.  DocTOB,ire/MAi 

jt  47.  but  not  properly  Dominus,  unless  used  as  8 

it  sometimes  was,  Shut.  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  II 


\ 


t  person  whose  name  was  wdmown  or  forgotten, 
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Senec.  ep.  iii.  47.  thus,  Domina  is  used  iroDically,  for  mistress  or 
siadam,  Ttr.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  15.  Augustus  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  called  Dominus,  SueL  53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id.  27.  because  that 
word  properly  signifies  a  matter  of  slaves^  {qtd  domi  fratst^  vel  im^ 
perat)^  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  33..  An  under-teacher  was  called  Hypo- 
BiDASCULUS,  Cicm  Fom.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselves, 
(iisvo  $usp€nii  loculos  iabulamque  lacerto)9  Hor*  Sat  i.  6.  74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  not 
by  that  of  a  transcriber,  {manu  librarii)^  it  was  called  AUTOGRA- 
PHUS,  Suet:  Aug.  71.  87.  or  Idiogriphus,  GelL  ix.  14/ >^ 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself  or  his 
actions,  were  called  CojumentariI)  ^ 'cm.  ^  Cic.  Brui.  75,  Suet. 
Cat^  66.  Tib.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials,  or  journals, 
(Diaria  ^hemtndesi  acta  divma,  4rc.)  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  f.  viii.  11. 
Phil.  i.  1.  Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64* 
Piln.  ep.  vL  22.  z.  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts 
of  »  book,  were  called  Hj/pamnmiUa,  Cic.  Att.'zvi.  14.  21.  Also 
Comment  ARii  electorum  vel  excerptommj  books  of  extracts,  or  com* 
mon-place  books,  Plin.  ep,  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  Qnbliopolm)^ 
they  wei^  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  Ho* 
rat>.  ep.  i.  20.  P/m.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  CatuU.  xx.  8.  TibuU.iiu 
1.  .10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  signata  vo- 
hminaf  Horat.  ep.  i.  i3.  So  letters,  Ctc.  Cat.  iii.  5,  The  roll 
was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Plitu 
xiii.  II.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought 
to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20.  13.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place, 
Fient  ex  te  opistogr&pha  literarum^  so  called,  because  the  inscrip- 
tion written  on  the  back,  showed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was 
'  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  them  into  pages,  {pagin(B)y  and  folding  them  into  the  form 
of  a  pocket-book,  or  account- book,  (lihellus  memorialise  vel  rationa-^ 
Its),  with  distinct  pa ees,  like  our  books;  whereas  formerly  Con- 
suls  and  Generals,  wnen  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue 
the  line  quite  across  the  sheet,  {transversA  chartA),  without  any  dis* 
tinction  of  pases,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume.  Suet  Cees.  56* 
Hence,  after  this,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and 
messages  from  them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people^ 
used  to' be  written  and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI,  See  p. 
25.  Suet.  Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  JV.  15.  Dmit. 
\7.  Martial*  viii.  3l.  82.  or  Codicilli,  TadL  Ann.  zvi.   34. 
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Suet.  Tib.  xxiL  '42.  Col.  18.  .CZ.  29.  rane]y  used  in  the  singular; 
applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will/  See  />.  72.  also  to  writing 
tables,  the  saiiie  with  pugillaresj  or  to  letters  written  on  them, 
€ic.  PhU.  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  12.  vi,  18.  ix.  26.  q.  fr.  ii.  11. 
Suet.  CI.  5.  JV.  49. 

A  writ  conferring  any  es^clusive  right  or  privilege  was  called^ 
DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  HMlus  du|)licatus,  vcl  duorum  foliorum^  consist*  \ 
ingoftwo  leaves,  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the  Emperor,  • 
or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  Letters /^olefif) 
i*  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patent,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.   « 
Att.  z.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben^  vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Cal.  38. 
Ker.  12.  Otb.  T.  given  particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  thosCL  I 
who  wished  to  get  the  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for 
despatch,  JPlin.  ep.  x.  54.  55.  121. 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  whatever 
materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct  leaves 
above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  (<jrua9t  caudsx,  plurium  ta* 
bularum  contextus,  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13.  Cic.  Ver.  i.  36.  46.  & 
Ascon.  in  loc.)  particularly  account- books;  tabula^  vel  Codicbs,^ 
acceoti  et  expensij  Cic  Rose.  Com.  i.  2.  &c.  Verr.  ii«  61.  libri  or 
libellu  Thus  we  say,  liber  and  volwmen^  of  the  same  thing,  QmnciU. 
ix.  4.  f.  liber  grandi  volumine^  Gell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codex.  Legere 
Vel  recitare  iuum  todicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who 
read  his  own  law  froin--a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (See  p.  98.  &  177.) 
were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tribune, 
Jtsctm.  in  ConreL  Cic.  Vat.  2.  QtdnctiL  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  after 
times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  colleciion  of  laws.  Seep.  219. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERS,  Cic.  passim:  Hence  / 

QuAM  VELLEM    NESCIRE    LITERAS,    I  wish  I  COUld    nOt  WritC,   Suti*      ^ 

JVer.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  hui  litera  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
epistolary  writings,  EPISTOL£,  vel  charUz  epistolares)^  Cic.  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.  Ovid.  Ponl.  \.  7.  &  9« 
ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xxx.fin.  ^  xxi.  fiax  so  in  a  negative  form, 
Cic.  Ait.  xiii.  30.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36.  or  for  one's 
hand-writing,  {manus),  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  But  In  prose,  liiera  com- 
monly signifies  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet. 

EnsTOLA  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic.  Q.fr^  ) 
L  1.  13.  iii.  I.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.  4.  Codicilli  were  also  given  to 
those  present.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.^ep.  55.  So  Lj belli,  Suet.  ^ 
Aw.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their  letters, ' 
if  long,  inio  pages,  Cic.  J(tt.  vi.  2.  Q.fr.  i.  3.  3.    Fam.  ii.  13.  xi.   / 
25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  Senec.  ep.  45.  tied 
them  ro^nd  with  a  thread,  {lino  obligabant),  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid. 
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f  ep.  xviii.  38.  as  ancieiAlyy  ^ep.  Vaxis.  4  Curi.  vii.  2.  coyered  the 

knot  with  wax»  or  with  ^  kind  of  chalk  {crtid)^  Cic.  Place.   16. 

Verr.  iv.  S6«  and  sealed  it,  {ohBignahaai\  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64. 

96«  first  wetting  the  ring  with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick 

I  to  it.    Ovid.  TriiU  v*4.  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  J  5.  Juvenal.  i»68.  Hence 

Zistolam  vel  /ifero^  resignare^  aperire^  vel  ioheref  to  open,  A*«p. 
Ann.  11.  Cic.  ^tt.  xi«  9»  refofvere,  IAv\  xxvi.  16.     If  any  sinaH 

postscript  remained,  after  the  page  was  couipleted,  it  was  written 

crosswise  {transverstm)  on  the  qaargin,  Cin,  Ait.  v.  1 . 

.    In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first, 

lind  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson.  ep.^0. 

sometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  ^  mark  of  familiarity  or 
,    fondness,  Cic.  ^  Plin.  Martial,  xiv.  1 1 .  if  he  was  invested  with  an 

office,  that  likewise  was  added ;  but  no  epithets,  as  among  us, 
,  unle^to  particular  friends,  whom  they  sometimes  called  HumanU- 

sini,  opiimij  dulci$simi^  anima  stuB,  &c.  Cic.  &  Plin.  passim. 
They  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM,  sc.  dicit^ 

wishes  health ;  as  the  Greek,  ^wpciv,  or  the  like :  So  Horace,  Ep. 

i.  8«  Hence  salutemalicui  mittert,  Plant.  Fscod.  i«  1.  39.  Ovid. 
.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  K  &c.mt«/^tim,  ve\  plurimnm  dicere,  adscrHere^ 
f  darey  impertire^  wuntiare^  referre^  &c.  as  we  express  it,  to  send  cow^ 

pUmeniSf  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  l.Att.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with.  Si  valsS;  bene  est,  vel 

QAUDfio,  EGO  VALEO,  S^nec.  ep.  i.  15.  Plin.  ep.  i.  U.  Cic.  Fam.  ▼. 

9.  iO.xiv.  8.  II.  Sic.  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  letters, 
^  Miri.  B.  Hisp.  26.     They  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid.  THst.  v.  13. 

33.  CuRA  UT  VALEAS ;  sometimcs  ave  or  salve  to  a  near  relation, 
'  with  this  addition,  mi  anime,  hi  suavissime,  &c.     They  never 

subscribed  their  name,  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer 

for  the  prosperity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote ;  as,  Deoi 

obsecro  ui  te  conserventj  Suet.  Tib.  21.  which  was  always  done  to 
\  the  Emperors,  Dio.  Ivii.  1 1.  and  called  Subscriptio,  Suet.  Tib.  32. 

The  day  of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet. 

.dug'  50. 
Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
/  TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  Established  post. 

There  sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter, 

sometimes  not,  Plutarch^  in  Dione.    When  Decimus  Brutus  was 

besieged  by  Antony  at  Mutina,Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters 

ion  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of 

divers,  (urinatores)^  and  so  received  his  answer,  Dio.  xlvi.  36. 
\  Frontin.  iii.  13.  7.    Appian  mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden 

iNillets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling  into  a  besieged  city^  or  camp, 

Mthrid.  p.  191.  See  Via.  xl.  9.  li.  10. 

"  <.liilias  CsBsar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to  keep 


SiTcret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which  he  ought 
to  have  uaco  ;  ax  p  for  a,  b  for  b,  4'e-  Suet.  Caes.  56,  Did.  xl.  II. 
Augustus  useci  the  letter  following,  Dio.  li.  3,  as  B  for  a,  and  c  for 
B  ;  for  z,  aa.  Suet.  Aug.  88.  Utdor.  i.  34.  So  that  those  only  could 
understand  the  meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of 
writing,  Gell.  xvii. !). 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  frcedmen  who  wrote  thrirletlen, 
called'  AB  EPiSTOLis.  Suet.  Claud.  28,  (a  hauOi  vel  ahasdinsbs), 
Suet.  Cat.  74.  ^ug-  67.  Vesp.  Til.  i.  3-  and  accounts,  (a  iatiomi- 
BU5,  rel  raiilKiutHores,  C'lc.  Att.  i.  12.  Suet.  Claud.  28.)  also  who 
wrote  short-hand,  (Actuakh,  Suet.  Jul.  55.  vel  Notabii,  Sentc. 
Ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  Currant  verba  licet,  manus 
ett  vetocior  Utit,  Marital,  xiv.  208.  on  waxen  tables,  Auton-  Ep. 
I46..I7.  Manil.  iv,  t9d.  sometimes  put  for  aiRonturuw,  Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  5.  ix.  3fi.  who  transcribed  their  books,  (Librarii),  Gc.  Att.  x'u. 

3.  Lie.  xxxviii.  &o.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatobbs,  Cic.  Att.  iv. 

4.  vulgarly  called  l^rorum  concinnatores  vel  compactortt,  ^^JiUMCfynrj 
book-binders) ;  poIi;<hed  tliem  with  pumice  stone,  {jpvmUe  mlitbant, 
vel  Uevigabanl,  Ovid.  Tiist.  i.  I.  9.  iii.  1.  13.)  anointed  them  with 
the  juice  of  c^ar,  {ctdro  illintbant),  lo  preserve  them  from  motha 
and  rottenne*,  (a  tiatii  el  carie)  Ibid,  &  Flin.  xiii.  IS.  Martial. 
iii,  2.  V.  6.  viii.  61,  Hence  carmina  cedro  lintrtda,  worthy  of  im- 
mortality, Horat.  Art.  p.  333,  So  Ptrs.  i.  42.)  and  marked  the  ti- 
tles or  int&x  with  vermilion,  (Minium,  v.  cinnaAans,  Ovid.  J  bid. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple,  {coccva  vt:\ purpura),  MartiaL  ib,  red«anh, 
or  red  ochre,  (n*6ric6).  see  p.  219.  who  look  care  of  their  library^ 
(a  BiBi-iOTascA),  Cic.  Pam.  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies, 
(a  sTDsiis,  S\itt.  Cal,  2il-)  read  to  them,  (Anagnosts,  sing,  -et, 
Cic,  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Alt.  1 4,  Lxctorbs,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  1.) 

The  frcedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  the 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Tbus  Narcis- 
sus, the  secretary  (ab  epittolis,  vel  secrelis),  of  Claudius,  and  Pal- 
las, the  comptroller  of  the  household,  (a  rationibue),  SueU  Claud- 
SB,  So  the  master  of  request^s,  (a  libellit),  Suet.  Dam.  14.  Tacit* 
Ann.  XV. '35,  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFPICINA  cAor- 
tertd,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  TAB£RNA  ;  and  so  Or- 
riciKXARKORUN,  Cic.  Pkil.\i\-  4.  Cvclofux,  workhouses,  fforof. 
).  4.  H.  Sapientij:,  Cic.  legg.  i>  l3.  omnium  artium,  eloquentia,yel 
dicendi,  schools,  Id.  Orat.  13.  fht.  v.  3.  But  officina  fy  tabtma 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin.  X.  43.  s.  69, 

A  ware  house  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise,  Apotbh- 
ga;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberna  libkabia,  Ci\  Phil.  y.  9.  or 
simply  Ubraria,  Gell.  r.  4.  Libbarivm,  a  chest  for  holding  bfXiks, 
Cic.  Mil.  12. 
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Tbe  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {bibHopola)  chiefly  Kved, 
was  called  Argiletus,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  ihe  forum  or 
street,  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  opstatue  of  the  god  Ver- 
turonus,  HoraU  Ep.  t  20.  ] . 

LIBRARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kept^ 
;  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Festvs. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  6.  C.  284.  containing  700,000  volumes, 
^    Gell.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
JPlin.  xiii.  12, 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  called  MU> 
SEUM,  (i«  e.  domicilhm^  specus  vel  iemplum  muns  dicalum),  Plin. 
Ep.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  («««&»;)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  tbe  public  expense,  with 
a  covered  walk  and  seals,  (exedrm),  where  they  might  dispute,. 
Strab.  17.  An  additional  museum  wa«  built  there  by  Cbudiu*, 
SueU  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  repos^ry  of  learned 
curiosities;  as  it  seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames 
of  Cffisar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  Plutarch.  i» 
CxBs.  ^  Dio.  42.  38.  but  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  Hiftius  mention 
this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  received  from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then 
consisting  of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anion*  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  642* 

The  firat  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Pliny  ob- 
serves, was  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv.  2.  in  the 
Atrium  oi  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  71.  on  Mount 
Aventine,  Mart.  xii.  3.  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  3^.  Big.  liii.  K  and  another,  in 
name  of  his  sister  Ociavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
Plutarch,  in  Marcdl.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  L  60.  &  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capitol,  5«- 
et.  Dom.  20.  in  the  temple  of  Pe^ce,  Gell.  xvi.  8.  in  the  house  of 
Tiberius,  Gdl.  xiii.  18.  &c.  ^  But  the  chief  was  the  (7//>im  library, 
instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell.  xi.  17.  which  Dioclesian  annexed  as  an 
ornament  to  his  Therma^  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  2.  ..         n 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  CSc.  Pom.  vii.  28.  Q. 
fr.  iii.  4.  Att.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  m  Lucull.  Senec.  de  tran^^>  Uorat. 
od.  i.  23.  13.  particularly  in  their  country  villas,  CSc  Fin^  ti^  ^' 
Martial,  vii.  16,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 
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Lilnaries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suet.  Tib. 
70,  t*ti».  ep.  iii.  7.  iv.  38.  particularly  of  ingenious  and  teamed 
men,  PHn.  xxzv.  3-  Jutenal.  ii,  7.  the  walla  and  roofs  with  glas-  ' 
ses,  Boelh.  Voiuol:  PUa.  xxxvi.  25.  Smte.  ep.  86.  Slat.  Silv.  i. 
5.  42.     The  books  were  put  in   presses  or  cases,  (Auiaru  vel 
capsa),  along  the  walls,  which  were'  sometimes  numbered,  Fo- 
pisc.   Tac.  8.  c&Iled  also  Foadli,  Surt.  Aug.    31.    Jmtnal.   iii,  ' 
'219.  LoctLAKBNTA,  Scntc-  Ironq.  9.  NiDt,  Mtrliat.  t.  118.  but  , 
these  are  supposed  by  some,  to  denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  ; 
casrsd 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  BSHiotkir 
eariva  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OP  THE  ROMANS.  ^ 

'TIHE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been- 
nothing  else  but  cottages,  icasa,  vel  tuguria),  thatched  with 
straw,  OHd.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof  of  a 
house,  (qitod  cttlmii  tegebatw),  Serv-  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  6.  ^n. 
vtii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Oauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more- 
solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  buildii^  pre- 
vented attention  to  the  regularity  of  streets,  LAv.  v.  55.  Diodar. 
xiv.   119. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction,  tmlld 
dittinclione  paumerecta).  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.  or  regard  to  pro- 
perty, (pmisso  sui  alienique  ditcrimine,  adtS  ut  forma  nrlnt  eael 
occiipata  magit,  quam  divisa  nmilis),  where  every  one  built  in 
what  place  he  chose,  Liv.  ib,  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
bouses  were  covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SCAN- 
DUL£,  vel  tcindul<c,  i.  e-  labtlla,  in  paroai  lamhiat  gcisttB),  Plin! 
ivi.  10- s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  ^thal  he 
had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble ;  JVarmoream  le 
rtlinquere,  quan  lateritimn  uccepiweC,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets, 
however,  still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  Stut.  Ner.  38.  raciV, 
Jnn.  XV.  38.  and  private  houses,  not  only  incommodious,  but  even 
dangerous,  from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Ju- 
venal, iii.  1 93.  &c.  Scttlia  habito  triby^,  ted  altit,  three  stories  high. 
Martial,  i-  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground :  Of  fourteen  wsrds  (regionei)^ 
into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remaified  entire,  Tacti. 
Ann.  XY.  40.     Nero  himself  was  Uiought  to  have  been  the  anthor 
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of  this  conflagratioD.  He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Maec^nas^ 
and  delighted,  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played 
ikt  taking  of  Troy,  drest  like  an  actor,  Stie^  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv- 
30.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader.  The  areas  of  the 
houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to  70  feet, 
as  under  Augustus,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  .  £ach  bouse  had  a  portico 
before  it,  fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  communicate  with  any 
other  by  a  common  wall  as  formerly*  It  behoved  a  certain  pait-of 
every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  whieb  was  proof 
against  fire,  (ignibns  impervius)^  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility. 
Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  streeiSt 
and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive  to  health,  as  pre^ 
venting  by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  Jbidm 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INSUL£ ; 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel  JBdss  pbivatjb, 
Suet.  Ntr.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45.  xv«  41*     See  p.  65. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either,  of  the  outside  or  inside  of 
Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small  house  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  (he 
houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  was  an  ac^ 
cess  to  it^  Gell.  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Qesin.  12.  Plaui.  Most.  iii.  3*  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  {aurea  domm)  of  Nero,  was 
so  large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each,  and  a 
pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildine^s  like  a  city.  Suet.  Jfcr. 
SO.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himself,  or  statue  of  enormous 
magnitude,  120  feet  high,    See  p^  336, 

2.  JANUA,  ostium,  vel  /are#,  the  gate,  TPorta  murorum  ei  ceu- 
trorum;  Janua  parietis  et  domorum)^  maae  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  6.  ii.  442*  elm,  oak,  &c,  Ovid.  Met* 
iv.  487*  Amor.  ii.  I.  25.  sometimes  of  iron,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4,  31* 
or  brass,  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  and  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold, 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  56,  Pli7i,  viii,  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they 
had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  JEn.  u.  493.  Sen*  ep.  84» 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  without 
the  wall,  were  called  ANTM,  and  the  ornaments  affixed  to  them, 
wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  Antspaomenta,  Feetw. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  amonc;  the  Romans,  the  folds  (valvjb, 
qmd  ihtus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  grantea  to  any 
one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outward  >  as  to  P.  Valerias 


Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  the  Sahines, 
(tt(  dom&t  eorum  fores  extra  aptnrent»r),  Ptin.  xxsvi.  15.  after  the 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors  opeoed  to  the  street,  ^jn 
publicvm) ;  and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without,  to 
keep  at  a  distance :  Hence  CmruiT  torie,  Concrqttiil  a  Oit/cerio. 
oiUum,  the  door  of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be 
opened  ;  Ter.  And.  Jr.  1 .  59.  Hec.  if.  1 .  6.  Plavt.  Amph.  i.  3.  34. 
This  the  Greeks  called  ^off  i*  Stfu* ;  and  knocking  from  without, 
xMf  iw,  ^nJtirre  vel  raitare, 

A  slave  watchod  {itnabat)  at  the-^e  as  ^rter,  (JANITOR), 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  pubk  ab  janoa, 
a^.  Han.  13.  CAnufn'luntM,  Gell.  xii.  10.  usually  in  chains,  fca- 
ientttw)t  Colomel,  pnef.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6>  I.  &  Sd.  which  woen 
emancipated,  he  consecrated  to  the  Laru,  Horat.  i.  5.  65.  or  to 
Saturn,  Mart-  iii.  39.  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,  (anmdo,  vel  vtrga), 
Senec.  de  Const.  14.  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise  chained, 
Suei,  Vit.  1 6.  Saec.  Je  Ira,  iii.  sr.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  some- 
times this  inscription,  Cave  canbm,  Petron.  39.  Ptaut.  Mott.  iii.  3. 
1C3. 

Do^  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sext.  Reie. 
30.  Amob.  vt.  and  because  they  &iled  to  give  warning,  when  the 
Gaols  attacked  the  Capitol,  Lie.  t.  47.  a  certain  number  of  them 
were  annually  carried  torough  the  city,  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross, 
Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  setto  watch  the  door,  (Janithicks), 
usually  old  women,  Plata.  Cure,  i-  I.  76.  TUuil.  i.  T.  67.  Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates  were 
adorned  with  green  branches,  flowery  and  lamps,  Jtwenal.  ix.  85. 
xii.  91.  as  the  windowsof  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on  Sabbaths, 
Senec.  9&.  Pen.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpe- 
tual conquerer  of  bis  enemies ;  Ovid.  Triit.  iii.  1.  39.  PHn.  zv.  30. 
a.  39.  hence  Laumatx  fosbs,  Senec  ad  Pvijfb.  35.  Laukiskbi 
Puf  ATXS ;  Martial,  viii.  I .  So  a  crowp  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  P/hi.  zvi. 
3.  which  honour  Tiberius  refused ;  Saet.  36.  The  laurel  branches 
seem  to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule ; 
and  the  civic  crown  to  nave  been  suspended  from  above  between 
them  :  hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel :  mtd^amque  tusbere  quercum. 
Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secnred  by  bars,  (obicesy  cUnutra,  rt- 
pagtda,  rectes) ;  iron  bolts,  (Mstvlt) ;  cnainSie/uD.  iii.  304.  locks, 
(tera),  and  keys,  (ditves) :  Hence  obdere  pesmlumforilnu,  to  bolt 
the  door,  Ter.  Htaut,  iL  3.  37.  ocdudtrt  ottium  peuuli$,  with  two 
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bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above^  Plant.  Atd*  u  2.*^«  tmdTiiiim 
imtmttere^  to  fix  the  bolt  wiMi  a  book ;  obserart/ores^  vel  osiiumy  to 
lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun»  iv.  6.  25.  teram  ponertf  Juvenal,  vi.  34. 
appotitijanuafvJta  serd^  locked,  Ovid.  Art,  A.  ii.  244.  resefwrt,  to 
•open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  384.  excutere  poste  siraniy  Am.  i.  6« 
S4»  &c.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed 
to  the  pannels  (impages)  of  the  doors  with  nails,  like  ours,  bat  wer^ 
taken  off  wlien  the  door,  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks :  Hence,  d 
Jaceai  taeitA  Icpsa  catena  serA^  Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

'  Knockers  {marculi  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  belts 
(tifUinnabula)  hung  up,  as  among  us.  Suet,  Aug,  91.  Senec.  de  Ira^ 
ill.  35.  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate,  who 
they  were,  de.  PkiL  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded  such  as  his 
master  directed,  Stut.  0th.  3.  Senec.  ep.  4r.  Sometimes  be  was 
ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  68. 
Jdartial.  iu  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  621. 

Besides  the  janitor^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons 
who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excublb,  ve2  custo- 
Dia),  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  52.  to  which  Virgil  aUudes,  j£n.  vi.  555. 574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTICUM, 
rt\  posticum  ostiwni  Plant.  Stich.  iiL  1.  40.  Horat.  ep.  i.  5.  31.  or 
PsKUDOTHTRUM,  V*  -pn,  Cic.  Verr«  ii.  20.  Red.  in  SenaL  6.  that  in 
the  forepart,  Anticum,  Festus, 

S,  The  Januay  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  ball,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrouzKled  with  covered  or  arched 
galleries,  (porticue  tecta  vel  laqueata)^  Auson.  Edyll.  x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars;  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  P/tn.  xvii.  \^ — xxxvi.  2.  &3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM,and  the 
other  two  sides,  AhJE,  VUruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books  and  the  records  of  what  any 
one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Pfin.  xxxv.  2* 

In  the  atriumi  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  Seep,  446.  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servapts,  wrought  at  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  dc.  Mil.  5«  Nep.prizf.  (/«  medio  cBdtwn,  i.  e.  m 
atrio,  Iav  i.  57.) 

* 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment. 

To  this  the  rites  <d  marriage  directed  their  attention,  Seep.  445. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg,  JEn.  viiL  408. 
ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated 


for  theiF  working,  (tx  vetere  more  in  atrio  tela  ItxdfOMur,  Aacon.  in 
Cic.  ))foMil.  5.)  that  their  industry  might  be  coDspicuous :  Hence 
the  qu:iliticfl  nl  a  good  wife,  (morfgera  uxorii)  :  probitat,formH) 
Jtdts,fama  padi  Uia,  lant^eaqve  mamu,  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvu 
3.  But  in  alipr  times,  women  ot  raiilc  and  fortune  became  so 
luTurioui  and  indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  then. 
Jfunc  plera^M  lie  luxaet  iitertid  defiuwU,ut  ne  lanx/UH quidm  curam 
tutciptte  dignfiilur,  Columel,  ^ii.  rroem.  <i.  Ou  this  account,  alavei 
only  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving.  (Tkxtores  et  tex- 
TBices,  lanijici.  et  'a),  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to 
them,  where  they  wrou^^ht,  (textrina,  vd  -ou).  Thus  Veraea  ap- 
pointed in  Sicily,  Oe.  Vtr^.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  mauut'acture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  ih<i»e  who  made  linen,  lihtsokks,  Plaut.  -Std.  lii.  b,  38. 
Serv.  in  Mn.  vii.  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  {vttlU  tituea),  seems  to 
have  been  tiighly  valued,  Cic.  ^'err.  v.  56.  yel  i[  was  not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described 
by  Ovid.  .Ultt,  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing,  comb* 
ing,  and  carding  it,  {lanan  rarpere,  pecUre,  V.  pectinart,  carminare, 
ilc  spinning  (nere,  poet,  ductre,  vel  trahere)  with  a  distafi^  (colus), 
and  spindle,  (rusus),  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews, 
(glonvrare);  dyeing,  [tingcre,/neart,/uco  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  round  balls, 
(glomerari  in  orbtt),  before  it  was  spun,  Omil.  ibid.  1 9.  Horat.  tp. 
i.  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  (recerw  ioma),  with  its  natural  moisture, 
was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Varr.)  so  nuMer  fuccwJa,  plump, 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  I,  193.  It  used  to  be  anoiuted  with  wine  or  oil, 
or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  Jmenalt  V.  24. 
Plin.  nil.  48.  xxix.  a.  yarr.  R.  R.  W.  11. 

The  loom,  (macAtmt  in  qua  tela  texitur)',  or  at  least  that  part  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGU.U,  a  cylinder  or  round 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  resembling  the  jur 
gum  i^iwmitutitum,  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to 
pass^Mftu  4^  /'t'v.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jagwm,  were 
called  IflClA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  rais- 
ed and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  {d  slando),  because  the  an- 
cients stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly, 
(whence  Radio  daniu  (i-  e.  pendent  is)  ^trcurmu  itamiitaUbB,Ovia. 
Met.  iv.  375.)  and  wrought  upwards,  (i»  altitudinemy  vel  turmm 
vertvm,  Festus),  which  method  was  dropt,  except  by  the  linen 
weavers,  (Lihtkoses)  ;  and  in  weaving  the  Tunics  Recta,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTEMEN, 

tbe  wtof  or  weft,  (quasi  suttcitmen,  vel  nd>itamen),  some  read  tuft- 

63 
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te^men^  but  improneHy  :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  ARIJNDO,  the  reed  ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the 
warn,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle  ;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PEC- 
TENf,  the  lay,  Ovid.  Met.  \i.  53.  vtlSpKTHk,  Senec.  Ep.  'J I. — 
Wten  the  web  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a 
sword,  seems  to  have  ix;en  used  for  this  purpose;  as  in  the  weav- 
ing of  Arras,  of  Turkey  carpeting,  &c.  In  which  alone,  the  upright 
mode  of  working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  With  an  in* 
struraent  somewhat  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretcned  out,  mad^ 
of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of 
the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft,  as  the  moderns  ^o*  The 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam 
or  Hxddlesy  composed  of  eyed  or  AooX;e</ threads,  through  which  the 
warp  passes,  and  which,  being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by 
the  motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadles,  raises  or  de})resses  the  warp, 
and  makes  the  5AecI  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or 
something  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  LICIA  ;  hence 
Licia  tela  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to 
weave,  Virg.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of  the 
warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted':  if,  for  instance,  tbree 
rows  of  threads  {tria  licia)  of  different  colours  were  raised  or  insert- 
ed together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRIIjIX,  wroiight  with  a  trip>le 
tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted  the  raising  of  threads  of  any  particu- 
lar colour  or  quality  at  pleasure,  Virg.  jEm  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii. 
639.  So  BiLix.  Id.  xii.  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or 
gold  and  silver  in  cloth  :  thus,  Fert  pictnraias  auri  svhkmine  ve$- 
iesf  figured  with  a  weft  of  gold,  Virg.  Mn»  iii.  483.  The  warp  was 
also  called  TRAM  A,  Senec.  Ep.  91.  Hence  tramafigura^  skin  and 
bones,  like  a  threadbare  coat,  Per$.  vi.  r3«  hut  Servius  makes  tra- 
ma  the  sam«  with  subtimen,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  483.  , 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (acupingtre)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians;  whence  such 
vests  were  called  PHRVoioNiiE,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. — the  inter- 
weaving of  gold,  {aurvm  intexere)y  by  King  Attains;  whence  Ves- 
TES  Attalicje.  lb.  <Jr  Properti  iii.  18.  19. — the  interweaving  of 
different  colours  {colores  diversos  picturm  intexere)  by  the  Babylo- 
nians ;  hangings  and  furniture  of  which  kind  of  cloth  for  a  dinmg- 
room  {iricliniaria  Babylonicn)  cost  Nero  L.  32,281  :  13:  4.  qftcui" 
regies  stsiertio  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  sestertii^ 
Plin.  ibid. — the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once,  {pturwns  lidis 
texere)^  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  iEgypL,  which  produced  a 
cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  Polymita,  {ex  *«*«$,  miUtuSf 
^ifutos,filitni)i  lb.  ^  Martial,  xiv.  150.  Jsidor.  xjx.  22.  wrought,  as 
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weavers  say,  with  a  many-leaved  caam  or  comb,  -  The  art  of  mixing 
silver  in  cloth  (ar/srenlwn  in  Jila  dedxicere^  tt  fills  argenUis  vtstimen' 
in  coniexere)  was  noi  invented  till  under  the  Greek  emperors ;  whea 
clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  he  much  used  under  the  name 
of  Vestimkuta  Syrmati«a<,  Salmas.  aif  Vopi$ci  Jiurelian.  46* 

From  the  operation  of  spinixing  and  weaving^  FILUMi  a  thread, 
IS  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic.  IabL  7.  OraU  lu 
22.  iii.  26.  Fam*  is*  12.  GelL  xx.  S.  and  DUCEREor  D£Ducrre,  to 
write  or  compose  :  Juvenal*  vii.  7 A.  thus,  TVnta  deducta  poemala 
fihyi.  e.  subtUiftre  stilo  scripta^  Horat.  Ep*  ii.  1.  i25.  So  deductum 
dieere  carmen^  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  hum- 
ble style,  Virg.  Eel  vi.  5. — Ovid.  Trist.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88, 
Poni*  u  5.  7*  81  i3.  also  tkxkre,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  Q.fralr.  iij.  5^ 
and  subUxerff  to  subjoin,  TibjdL  iv.  1.  21 1. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg^ 
JSn.  i.  72^.  iii.  353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen,  (Cucina),  Ibid* 

In  the  Atrium^  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors, 
step.  45.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons,  Herat.  Ep.  i. 
5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71  •  and  receive  the  sporlula.  See  p.  4^'z. 

The  Atrium  was  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c.  and 
the  place  were  they  were  Jcept  was  called  TINATHECA,  Plin. 
XXXV.  2.  Peiron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  differ- 
ent parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils,  (re/a), 
into  which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  favour;  whence  they  were  called  omtci  ADMISSION  IS 
primes^  secundcBj  vel  tertia ;  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  bcea 
first  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Drusus,  Sener.  de  benef.  vi. 
33.  34.  Clem.  i..lO.  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called  Ex  orricio  admissioxis. 
Suet.  Vesp.  14.  vel  Admissionalbs,  Lamprid.  in  Mex.  4.  and  the 
chief  of  them,  Maoister  admissiokum ,  master  of  ceremonies, 
Vopisc,  Aurelian.  12.  usually  freed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  inso- 
lent under  weak  or  wicked  princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  to 
take  money  for  admission,  Senec.  const.  Sapient.  14.  but  not  so  un- 
der good  princes,  Plin.  paneg-  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples  ;  thus,  atrium  Liberia^ 
tiSy  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist,  i.,3-1.  Artvum  publicum 
in  Capitolio^  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire  was 
kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of  the  jani- 
tor, Ovid.  Fast.  i.  135.  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lares  were 
placed ;  whence  Lar  is  put  (or  focus j  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke  through  . 
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the  walls,  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested  with  it, 
HoraU  SaU  i.  5*  81.  Vitruv.  viu  3.  hence  also  the  images  ip  the 
hall  are  called  FuMOSiE,  Cic.  Pis.  K  Juvenal,  viii.  8.  ana  Deceai- 
ber  Futfosus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month,  MariiaL  v.  31. 5* 
They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  u  9.  5.  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  IT.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil,. 
Xamurca)^  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called  lignm 
ACAPNA,  {ex  a  priv.  et  mM<««{,  fumus\  Mart*  xiii.  15.  vel  cocta, 
neftmum  faciant^  Ulpian«  de  legg.  iii.  I.  d3.  Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  133. 
The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  (camini  porialiUs^  fortu^ 
cet,  vel  'Cula.focufi,  tgnitabula  vel  eschira)  for  carrying  eml>ers  and 
burning  coals,  (prunm  vel  carbones  ignUi)^  to  warm  the  different 
apartments  of  a  house.  Suet.  Tib.  74*  Vit.  S.  which  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Cat.  dt  re  rust.  1^  Co* 
/tun.  xi«  1 . 

In  the  time  of  Seneca^  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying 
heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  fixed  to 
the  walls,  (oer  ttAot  parieiibus  impres$o$)y  which  warmed  the  rooms 
more  equally,  Senec.  ep.  90.  de  provid.  4. 

4.  An  oprn  place  m.  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rain- 
water fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  I&l* 
PLUVIUM,  or  Compluviunif  Festus;  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  As* 
con.  in  Cic.  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.  also  Cavjediuh,  or Cknum 
4Bdiumy  y^rr.  ibid,  Plin.  ep.  ii*  17.  commonly  uncovered,  (stAA' 
vale)  ;  if  not,  from  its  arched  roof,  called  Testudo,  Varr»  Aid. 

Yitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium^  vi.  4« 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it  con- 
tained, was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held  the  finl 
rank  among  his  fellow  slaves,  Cic.  Top.  6.  Plaut.,  Asin.  ii.  3.  80. 
and  exercised  authority  over  them.  Id*  ii.  4.  id. 

d.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBICULA 
domUtoria^  vel  noctumoj  nocds^  et  $omni;  for  there  were  also 
cvbicula  diuma^  for  reposing  in  the  day-time,  Plin.  ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 
v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  aiiti-chamber  adjoining,  (P&o- 
eoETUM,  vel  Procettrium)^  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed  chambers  places  for  holding  books,  in- 
serted ip  the  walls,  {armaria  parieti  imerta)..  Id.  ii.  1 7. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  linder 
lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel  -turn,  Ter. 
Heaut.  V.  1.  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  qudd  un&  clavi  claiiditur,  Fesius; 
vel  quod  intra  eum  locum  loca  multa  et  cuhicula  clausa  smU^  air 
harerUia  triclinio,  Donai.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  6.  35,)  put  also  for  the 
Triclinium,  Cic.  Verr.  iv,  26.  Orat.  ii.  «6.  QumciU.  ix,  2.  Horai^ 
Sat.  n.  6.  113. 
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Amoiif  the  Greek*,  the  womaa  bad  a  separate  apartment  fmm  ' 
the  men,  called  GVN£CEUM,  (.^iinmhmif),  iJie.  Phil.  ii.  37.  Ttr. 
Piar-n.  V.  6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
CUBICULARII,  Cic.  Alt.  li.  14.  Svet-  7U.  21.  or  Cdbicolares, 
Jd.  J/er.  38.  the  chief  of  them,  PaxposiTos  cubiculo,  vel 
DcccBio  CcBicDLARieKDH,  Suet.  Dom.  16.  &  17.  They  were 
usually  ID  great  favour  with  their  testers,  and  introduced  such  as 
wanted  to  see  tbem,  Cic.  ibid.  For  the  Emperors  often  gave 
audience  in  their  bed-chamber;  the  doors  of  which  had  hangings 
or  curtains  suspended  before  them,  {foribuiprateata  vUa),  Tacit. 
Ann.  b.  Suet.  C\.  10.  which  were  drawn  up  {UoabaiOur)  when  any 
one  entered,  StMSc.  ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Camalumes,  Canacula,  vel 
TVtc/irua.     See  p.  417  &  418. 

A  parlour  for  sapping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  DI£TA,  P/tn. 
tp.  ii.  17.  Stut-  Ci.  10.  sometimes  several  apartments  joined 
together,  were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zkta,  Pim.  ep,  ii.  17.  v. 
6.  and  a  small  apartment  or  aleeve,  which  might  be  joined  to 
the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  curtains  and  windows.  ZOTHECA,  vel  -cula,  Ibid. 

OisTA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a 
garden  :  So  Plat.  ep.  ii,  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet,0T  a  certain 
mode  of  living,  fur  the  cure  of  a  disease,  ,/in.  iv.  3.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  cuAtcu/wn,  PHn.ep.  vi.  18. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaut.  Mu.  ii.  4.  26.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  appointed  to  be 
made  on  the  portico  before  the  bouse,  Id.  Acr.  16.  or  Helioca- 
HiNos,  Plin.  A. 

The  apartments  of  a  bouse  were  variously  constructed  and 
arranged  at  diSereut  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste 
of  individaals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (legida^  of  a  con- 
siderable breadth;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vi- 
truvius  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feel  broad,  {bipedalei;  and 
agarret.  (caitacv/um),  covered  by  one  tile;  &ul.  Oramm.  II. 
When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators  were  tax- 
ed at  4  obdti  or  1 0  attei  for  every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether 
their  own  property  or  hired,  Dta.  xlvi.  3i.  In  Nonius  Marcel- 
Itis  we  read,  In  tinguliu  Ugvlas  imporitit  sexcentiM  srxcenties  confici 
paste,  c.  ir.  93.  But  here  sexcentii  is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake 
for  MX  M4Mimif,  or  sitiguiai  tegultu  to  be  put  for  singula  hclth 
each  roof. 

The  roofs  [lecta)  of  the  Roman  houses,  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  Ufc«  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part 
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of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  Fesius,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  442.  ii, 
453.  r68«  hence  operi /(istigium  imponere,  to  finish,  Cic»  Off.  iii*  7. 
put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic*  OraU  iii.  46.  Q./r.  iii«  I«  4,  but 
particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples, 
where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plin.  paneg^  54.  and  statues 
erected,  Piin.  xxxv.  12.  s*  45.  xxxvi.  5.  Hence  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Senate,  that  Jujius  CaBsar  might  add  a  FasHgitan  to  the 
front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  k  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple, 
Ftor.  iv.  2.  Cic  Phil  ii.  43.  which  the  night  before  he  was  slain^ 
his  wife  Galpurnia  dreamt  had  fallen  down,  Suet.  Jul*  81.  Plu- 
tarch, in  C(B3.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fastt* 
oiuM  is  put  for  any  declivity;  bence  Cloacm fastigio ducttB^  slo|>- 
ing,  Liv.  i.  38.  So  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  25.  ii.  24.  Fastioatus,.  bending 
or  sloping,  Cas.  B*  6.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  signification, 
viz.  the  siimmit  or  /c;p,  it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank;  thus,  Curatio 
altior  fastigio  suo^  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank.  Liv.  ii.  27.   Pari 
fastigio  stetit^  with  equal  dignity,  Mep.  xxv.  14.  In  consulare /a9» 
tigium  provectus,  to  the  honour  of  consul,  VelL  ii*  69.  or  for  any 
head  of  discourse ;  Summn  iequar  fastigia  rerum^  I  will  recount 
the  chief  circumstances,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  346.  also  for  depth,  as 
altitudoy  Serv  in  Virg.  G.  ii.-288.     The  centre  of  the  inner  part 
of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams  joined,  was  call- 
ed THOLUS,  Serv.  in   Virg.  JEn.  ix.  408.    Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  2d6. 
the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  was  also  called 
Fastigium,  Virg.  ibid.     But  any  round  roof  was  called  Tholds, 
Martial,  ii.  59.   Vitruv.  i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the 
concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  282.  &  296. 
Whence  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  bad  its  name^ 
because  from  the  roundness  of  its  figure  (^MM»fft^$  ^)  it  resembled 
heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.     From  the  TJiolus  offer*^ 
ings  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c*  used  ta 
be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg,  ib.  and  on  the  top 
of  the  Tholus^  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed, 
Jlfflr^i.  71.10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  {foramina),  in  the 
wails  to  admit  the  light;  FENESTRA,  windows,  (from  tai»u, 
ostendo  ;  hence  oculi  et  aures  suni  quasi  fenestra  animii  Cic.  Tusc» 
I.  20.)  covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  {bifores  valva)^  of  wood» 
Ovid.  Pont,  iii.  b.  Amor.  i.  5.  3.  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Jtme- 
nal.  ix.  105.  hence  said  to  be  joined,  when  shut^  Herat.,  i.25» 
Cubiculum  ne  diem  quidtm  sentitj  nisi  apertis  fenestris^  Plin.  ii.  17. 
ix.  36.  sometimes  covered  with  a  net,  (fenestra  reticulata,  ns 
quod  animal  malefcumintroire  queat^  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occasion* 
ally  shaded  by  curtainsi  (obductis  velis)^  Plin,  ep.  vii.  21. 


"^nder  the  first  Emperorsi  windows  were  composed  of  a  eer- 
ie; taia  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS.  found 
i.  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappsdocin,  Sicily,  and 
U  Afrira,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves,  (^JiiuHtar  in  quam- 
■h  libel  temtts  cnatat).  like  sl»ie,  but  not  above  five  feet  long  each, 

M         Se»tc.  ep.  90.  Piin.  xxxvi.  32.  s,  45.     What  this  stone  was  is 
g^         uncertain. 

,k  Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were  used 

ft         only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Smec.  ep.  il6. 
t.         J<fal.  Q.  IT.  13.  in  gardens,  PUn.  xv.  16.  xix.  5.  Martial,  vii't.  14. 
ff         called  Perspicua  «bmiia,  lb.  £8.  in  porticos,  PUn.  tp.  if.   17.  in 
sedans,  (tectica)  Juvenal,  iv.  51.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  lioen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  (br 
windows;  hence  cohhcum  spbcular,  Tert.  de  ^nim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used 
jt  for  other  purposes,  particularly  foroiirrors,  (s^ecu/a),  norts  it  yet 
universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Glass  was  first 
mvenlcd  in  Phcenicia,  accidentally,  by  mariners  burning  nitre  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  2K.  s.  65. 

Glass  windows  {vitrta  tpeatlaria)  are  not  mentioned  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centunf  by  Hieronymus,  (St.  Jtrome,) 
4td  Ezech.  xl.  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  U.  1177  ;  first  made 
there,  1553;  but  plate-glass  for  coaches  and  looking-glassei  not 
till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  limes,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their 
houses  with  small  pieces  {crusta,  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of  different 
kinds,  and  different  coionrs,  curiously  joined  together,  called  pjivi- 
■RiiTA  BKCTitiA,  Stiet.  Cos.  46.  {M^Wfitim,  Varro,)  vel  embleha- 
TA  VERMICDLATA,  Cic,  Orot,  i\\.  43.  Or  with  small  pebbles,  eal^ 
€uli,  vel  teweriE,  s. -u/ie),  dyed  in  various  colours;  hence  called 
Favimenta  tessellata,  Suet.  lb.  used  likewise,  asd  most  fre- 
quently, in  ceilings,  Lucan,  x,  114.  in  after  times,  called  opus 
m^ufum,  vel  mujinum.  Mosaic  work,  probably  because  first  used 
in  caves  or  grotios,  consecrated  to  the  muses,  (mweci),  Plin.  xxxvi. 
21.  s.  42.  The  walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusta  of  mar- 
ble, lb.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fi^tled  or  formed 
into  raised  work  and  hollows,  {laqueata  tecta,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  1.  La- 
4UBARIA  vel  lacdnaria,  from  tactu  or  laama,  the  hollow  inters- 
tice bietweeo  the  beams,  Serr.  in  Kn^.  .£n.  I.  726.)  gill,  (ourea. 
Ibid.  &  Horat.od.  ii.  II.  indtirafa,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted, 
PUn,  XXXV.  1 1.  g.  40.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  fats  dining-room 
to  shift  and  exhiUt  new  appearances,  as  the  different  courseB  or 
<dubee  were  restoved,  Stnec.  ep.  90.  Suet.  Jfer.  31. 
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VILLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMAlfS. 

Pl^HE  magoiic^nce  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
•*•   country-villas^  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  1 3. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-housey  and  its  appurtenances, 
or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  {quasi  vslla, 
quofructtis  vehebant,  ^  wide  vehebant,  cum  venderentur^  Varr.  R. 
R*  i.  2*  14.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  called  VILLICUS ; 
and  his  wife,  (uxor  liberie  et  contubbrnalis  servi)^  VILLICA.  But 
when  luxury  was  introduced)  the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a 
number  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an 
opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cie.  Rose*  Com.  V2.  hence 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  bluilt  in  the  manner  of  cities,  m 
urbium  modum  exmdificata^  Sallust.  Cat.  12.  ^difida  fricatOy  lax' 
itatem  urbium  magnarum  vincenHaj  Senec.  benef.  vii.  10.  Ep.  90* 
Horat.  od.  iU  16.  iii.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Urban  a,  Rosti- 
CA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining  rooms,  par- 
lours, bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts*,  walks,  terraces,  (xysti^j 
&c.  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  iriUa  nu- 
iica  contained  accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  siayes 
and  workmen,  stables,  &c.  and  the  FruduariOf  wine  and  oil-cel- 
lars, corn-yards,  (fanilia  et  palearia)  barns;  granaries,  store-houses, 
repositories,  for  preserving  fruits;  {aporotheea)j  ^c.  CoiumeL  i. 
4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of 
Villa  Rustica,  Cat.  de  R*  R.  iii.  L  ix.  1«  Varr»  xiii.  6.  But  the 
name  o(  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other 
two,  and  called  by  Vitnivius,  Pseudo-urbana  5  by  others,  Prjbto- 
RiuM,  Suet.  4ug.  72.  Cal.  37.  7^^  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  a  supping  room,  (ecenatto),  where  the  guests,  while 
reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect, 
Plin,  ^p.  ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hens, 
Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chenobocium;  ducks,  and  wild  rowl,  Nta- 
soTROPHiuM  ;  birds,  ornithon^  vel  Aviarium  ;  dormice^  Glirarium  ; 
swine,  Suile,  sc.  stabulum^  et  hanSy  hogsties ;' hares,  rabbits, 
&c.  Leporarium,  a  warren :  bees,  Apiarium  ;  and  even  snails, 
Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  (mafol^tmf\  for  deer 
and  wild  beasts,  THBRiOTROPHiuii,«e/  vivaricm.  Gelt.  ii.  20.  but  the 
last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond,  (Piscira),  Juvetud.  iv*  51. 
or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  vl.  54.  or  any  place  where  live  animals  were 
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kept  for  pleasure  or  profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  mitePCf  u  e.  lactate, 
muneribus  et  observantia  omni  alicujus  hereditatem  captare^  to  court 
one  for  bis  money^  Herat,  ep.  u  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  curruntf  to  good 
quarters,to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  h^d^JuvHruU.  iii*  J08. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hortus,  vel 
jpRTUs,  tfit  arbore$  et  o/^raoriuntur),  as  indeed  all  the  ancients  were : 
Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  HfispeRlDBS^ 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87.  Ovid.  Jim. 
i.  10.  56.  Pant.  iv.  2.  10.  Stat.  <Sy/v.  u  3.  8K  the  hanging  gardens 
(pensiles  horti)  of  Semir&mis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix. 
4.  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasiunij  or  school.  Ibid, 
et  Cic.  Alt.  xii.  23.  Fin.  y.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  mlla  is  not  mentioned,  but  horiu» 
'  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  busbaudmen  called  a  gardep  altera 
succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  {perna,  petiso  vel  lar- 
dum)^  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  or  a  sallad, 
(acistaria,  -orum,^c»7ta  concoquiy  nee  oneratura  semum  cibOy  Plin. 
zix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (nequam 
mater  famUiaSj  for  this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  were  the  gar* 
den  was  in  bad  order,  {indiligens  hartus,  i.  e.  indiligentur  cultwi). 
Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations 
of  gardens  in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid. 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees 
and  pot-herbs,  (ex  horto  enim  plebei  maceUum^  lb.)  hence  called  HoR- 
Tus  PI90UIS,  the  kitchen  saraen,  Virg.  G.  iv*  118*  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 
and  noble  families  were  ofenominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation 
of  certain  kinds  of  pulse,  (Ugiunina),  Fabiij  Lentuli,  Pisones,  &c« 
but  also  of  lettuce,  Lcrcmdm,  Plin.  xiz.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearinj^  of 
shady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  od.  xv.  4.  Ovid.  Nux.  2\).  &c. 
aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens ;  as  the  myrtUj  try,  laurel^ 
hoxTooody  4rc,  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted,  and 
cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called 
TOPIARIF,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19.  who  were  said  Topiariah,  sc.  artem. 
FACERS,  Cic.  Q.  fr.  iii.  1.  2.  vel  opus  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  mdst  beautiful  statues,  Ctc. 
Dom.  43.  Plin.  ep.yiii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose 
it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Art.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5.  Tacit,  Ann. 
xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends,  Senec.  ep.  2.1  •  Jlfar^.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens  well 
watered,  {rigui,  vel  irrigui);  and  for  that  purpose,  if  there  was 
no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  {ir^ducebatur 
per  canahsi  ^^1  fistulas  aquarioij  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  per  tubos  plumbeos, 
vel  ligneos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  velfictiles,  seu  testaceosj  H.  xxxi. 
6.  8. 31.)    These  aqusducts  {ductus  aquarum)  were  sometimes  so 

64  ' 
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hrjge^  that  Umt  w«nt  by  the  name  of  Niii  aad  Eunin  ;  Cte.  hgg» 

11.    1* 

The  gardens  at  Rome  moat  frequentl  j  mentioned  by  the  Classics, 
were,  Aorit  Casaris,  Horat.  Sn/*  i.  9.  18.  SueU  83.  Lucitlli^ 
Taeii.  Arm.  xu  1.  37.  Marti alis,  iv.  64.  Neronis,  Tadi.  Ann, 
xir.  3.  XT*  44.  PoMHcif,  Cic.  PkiL  \u  29.  Salustii,  v»  -iani  ;  tbe 
property  first  of  Sallost  the  bistorian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew, 
ana  adopted  son*  Tacit.  Ann,  iii,  90.  afterwards  of  the  emperors. 
Id.  jx\u  47.  Hist,  iik  tt2.  Senega,  Id*  xiv.  53*  Juvenal,  x.  16. 
Tar^uisii  SuFERBt,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  Lav.  u  54.  Ovid. 
Fait.  ii.  703.  ibc. 

Adjoining  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  (ambulacra  ye\ 
•tionesy)  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise,  {paltBstra), 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  9.  Cell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the 
city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.  3^  TibulL  iii.  3,  15.  and  statues  placed 
among  them,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19, 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANS. 

npHE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  their 
-*■  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  the 
plough ;  thus,  Cincinnatus;  Liv.  iii.  36.  Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  18. 
The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the 
ground  with  their  own  hands,  Ibid.  See  p.  24.  and  the  noblest 
families  derived  their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of 
grain ;  as  tbe  Farit,  Pisonbs,  Lertulf,  Cicerones,  Sic.  Plin. 
xviii.  ].  To  be  a  good  hunbandman,  wa^  accounted  the  highest 
praise,  (Bonus  colonus,  vel  ACRicoiiA,  was  equivalent  to  Vm 
Bonus,  Ibid.  3.  Cato^  A.  R,  Pr.  2.  Locuplbs,  rich;  q.  /oct,  hoc 
est,  agriplcntu:  Pkcuniosus,  dLpecorum  copia  ;  so  Assidous,  ab 
assednrtd'f,  Quinctil.  v.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  5.  Festus); 
and  whoever  neglected  bh  ground,  or  cultivated  improperly,  was 
liable  to  the  animadversion  of  the  Censors,  Plin.  ibid. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultfvat)^ 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Varr.  R.  R. 
i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  11.  called  Hjbredidh,  (jquod  haredem sequeren^ 
tur\  Id.  and  Sors,  Festus;  or  cespes  fortuitus^  Horat.  od.  ii.  15. 
17.  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hun- 
dred of  these  sortes  or  heredia  was  called  Centuaria;  ColumeU. 
u  5.  Hence  in  tiullnm  sortem  bonorvm  natus^  i.  e.  partem  heredita- 
fis,  to  no  share  of  his  grandfather's  fortune,  Liv,  i.  34«  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  seven  acres  were  granted  to  each 
citizen,  PKn.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the 
t»ual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division  of  conquered  land^ 
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.litv.  T.  30.  Vei.  Max.  iv.  3.  5*  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatua,  Cnrius 
Pentatus,  Fahriciusj  Regulus,  &c.  had  no  more,  U*  iv.  4.6.  ti 
7.  Cincinnatus  hau  only  four  acres,  according  to  Columella^ 
prof.  Sz  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  car«  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VIL- 
LICI,  Horat.  ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Att.  xiv.  17.  and  were 
usually  of  servile  condition.  Ibid, 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  peo-* 
pie,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratobcs,  whe- 
ther Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  (provincialts).} 
and  their  farms,  Arationes,  Cie.  Verr.  iii*  20. 27.  $3.  Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  es^tates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to 
other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  tor  them,  as  our  farmers 
or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLONI,  Cie*  Cmcin*  32, 
Plin.  ep.  X.  24.  Colum.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  ep.  vii.  SO. 
or  PARTIARII,  bnecause  usually  they  shared  the  produce  of 
the  ground  with  the  proprietor,  Cains j  I.  2b.  §  B.ff.  Locati.  Plin. 
ep.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leases 
only  for  five  years,  {singulis  Ittstris  pntdia  loc&He),  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLJE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those 
who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORfiS,  qui  terram  arantf  vei 
^si  sua  manti,  vel  per  alios^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but  also  those  who 
reared  vines,  {vitatorts)  ;  or  trees,  {arboratorts)  ;  and  shepherds , 
(pastares). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  th« 

Sroprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the  pro- 
ure  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLI* ' 
TOR,  vel  Po/tnfor,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Paktiarius,  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who  sliared 
with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  farmers  are  only 
mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their  own 
grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  eel.  ix.  4.  But  this  word  is  com* 
mooly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agricola :  N<m  domu 
fUtf,  fed  colonusj  Senec.  ep.  38.  In  Columella,  coUnus  means  th# 
same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  always  of  a 
free  condttton,  and  distinguished  from  VILLICUS,  a  bailtfT  or 
overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freed- 
man,  Cclum.  I.  7.  Horai.  ep.  1.14.  Cic.  Verr.  ii|.  dO.  So  shep- 
herds, Virg.  eel.  i.  28.  k  41.  When  a  free-boi^p'citizen  was  em- 
|>loyed  as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator,  Cie.  Caein. 
SM.  Jin.  xiv.  17.  Oral.  i.  58.  and  thos^  who  acted  under  him, 
<ACTORfis,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19. 
The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  er 
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bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  latter  times,  chiefly 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained ;  S^ep.  53.  Plin.  xviii« 
4.  Martial,  in.  23.  Ovid.  Pant.  i.  6.  31.  The  younger  Pliny  had 
none  such,  Ep.  iii.'19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry, 
as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil, 
l^liny.  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

a 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds ;  fat  and  lean,  {pingucj  vef  ma- 
cnim)j  free  and  stiff,  {solution  vel  spissum,  rarum  vel  dinswn)j 
wet  and  dry,  {humidvm  vel  siccvm)^  which  were  adapted  to  pro- 
duce different  crops,  CoL  i\.  2. 

The  free  soil  was.most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  corn,  * 
Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  ^{terra  nigra^  vel  ptdhj  Virg.  G.  ii.  303.)  glutinous, 
when  wet,  ib.  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry ;  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  lb.  238.  Plin.  zvii.  5» 
imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  su- 
perfluity, */6.  when  ploughed,  exhales  mists  and  flying  smoke, 
not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt-rust ;  the  ploughman  fol- 
lowed by  rooks,  crows,  &c.  and  when  at  rest,  carries  a  thick 
grassy  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Vire.  G.  ii.  217^  Land  for  sowing  was 
called  ARVUM,  {ab  arando ;  Varr.  R.  R.  1. 29;)  anciently  Arvusi 
sc.  ager^  Plant.  True.  1.  2.  47.  ground  for  pasture,  pascoom,  v. 
-ii«.  sc.  ager.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  soil ; 
particularly  dung,  (fiimu  vel  stercus\  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  {sterguaimaf  veljimetaj) 
constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  Plin.  zxiv.  19.  et 
xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the 
fielijs  like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth,  by  sarcling,  or  by 
weedlng-hooks,  {iorcula^  Col.  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different  qualities. 
Ibid,  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure, 
(stercorandi  agri  catuA)^  Varr.  R.  R.  L  23.  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose,  Thtophrast.  viii.  9. 

The  Roma'ns  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble, 
{itipulam  urebant)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  {fruieta)^  Plin.  xviii.  6. 
twigs  and  small  branches,  {virgas  et  $armenta)^  Id.  85.  They  were 
well  acquainted  ny th  lime,  {calx)^  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it 
/or  manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that 
purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8?  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italv* 
He  also  mentions  the  use  of  marl,  (MARGA),  of  various  kinds, 
both  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there 
LeuQargillon,  xvii.  5.  &c*  but  not  found  in  Italy,  Ib. 
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To  carrj  off  the  water,  fad  aquam^  vel  tdiginem  nmiant  dedih 
cendam^)  drains  (Incilia,  veifouainciUs)  were  oiadey  both  covered 
and  open,  {tmca  etpatenles)^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil^ 
and  water  furrows,  (sulci  aquariij  vel  elicesjiOtiod  undam  eliciunt, 
Firg.  G.  i.  109.)  Col.  ii,  2.  &  8.  P/tn.  xviii.  C. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough ;  concerning  the  form  of  which,  authors 
are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the  beam ;  to  which 
the  iugum  or  yoke  was  fastened:  STIVA,  the  plough  tail  or 
handle;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross-bar,  {transversa  regtUa^ 
called  Manicqla,  vel  capulus,  Ovid,  Pont.  i.*8«  57,)  which  the 
ploughman  {arater^  v.  bubvkui)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the 
plough ;  VoMKR,  vel   eris,  the  plough-share ;  BUKIS,  a  crooked 

fiece  of  wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough- share ; 
ence  Aratruh  curvum,  f^irg,  G.  i.  170.  represented  by  Virgil  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
exactly  similar  in  modern  ploughs;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dsmtale, 
the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed ; 
called  by  Virgil,  dvplki  dentalia  dorso^  u  e.  lato;  and  by  Varro, 
dens :  to  the  2^ru,  were  also  fixed  two  aurbs,  supposed  to  have 
served  in  place  of  what  we  call  mold-hoards^  or  earth'bqards^  by 
which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  {regtri- 
tur);  CuLTER,  much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  P/tn.  xviii.  18* 
RALLA,  or  rtdla^  vel  -nm,  the  plough-staff,  used  for  cleaning  the 
plough-share,  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels, 
«arth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  common 
plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn- 
fields, Liv.  iii.  26.  Herat,  od.  iii.  6.  38.  ep,  i.  14.  27.  Rastrum,  a 
rake ;  Sarculum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook ;  Bidbns^  a 
kind  of  hoe  o^  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth,  for  breaking  the 
clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  the  plants,  Virg.  &•  ii. 
400.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  15.  Occa,  vel  Crat£S  dentata,  a  harrow, 
Viirg.  G.  i-  ^1.  Pliri'  xviii.  18.  Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth, 
drawn  by  oxen,  as  a  wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  if^arr» 
L.  L.  i  V.  3 1 .  'M  arra,  a  mattock,  or  hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds^ 
Juvenal,  iii.  311.  Dolabra,  an  addice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle :  Sccuais,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the 
handle :  sometimes  Joined  in  one ;  hence  called  Securis  dola- 
brata;  used  not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in  corn*field^,  for  cutting 
roots  of  trees,  <{rc»  Col.  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the  pruning-knife,  {falx\ 
made  in  the  form  of  the  half-formed  moon^  {semiformis.  hma)^  wai 
also  called  Sscubis,  Col.  iv.  25. 
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The  RomaQS  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  single 

pair,  (singulis  jugis^  vei  paribus),  Cic.  Verr.  ii'u  21  •  often  more, 

jPlin.  xviiL  I8«  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke,  CoL  vu  9.  10. 

What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  pUugh  in  one  day  was  called  JuovUf 

Varr.  R.  R*  u  10.  vel  Jugkbuji ,  Piin.  xviii.  $• 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  163.  Varr.  i.  20.  Co/,  vi.  2.  The  same  person 
managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  ("RccToit,  PUa.  «p.  8. 
17.)  with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimulus,  (sivrpM'), 
a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  by  the 
horns,  PUn*  viii.  45*  Col.  ii.  2.  The  common  length  of  a  furrow, 
flsade  without  turning,  was  120  feet,  hence  called  Actus,  which 
squared,  and  doubled  in  length,  made  a  JUGERUM;  P/tM.  xviii* 
3.  Varr.  i.  10*  !•  Cd,  v.  1.  5»  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among 
the  Hebrews,  1  Sam*  xiv.  14* 

Tiie  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  Col.  \u 
%  Cum  ad  ttrsuram  ventum  etf ,  vel  Cum  versus  perartus  ut^  i.  e. 
mtm  sukus  ndfinem  perdudus  est  /  and  not  at  any  other  time  ;  (nee 
strigare  in  actu sptritus^  L  e.  necinter^uiescerein  ducfndo  stslcQ^  Flio. 
xviii.  19.  nee  in  media  parte  versuut  cousisiere^  Col.  ii.  2.) 

When  in  plou^ing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  PORGA,  (i.  e.  inter  duos  suicos  terra  elatoj  vel  eminesuj 
Varr«  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest.  in  lueoRcitoft,  or  Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  Bat 
Festi»  makes  porca  to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
ridgje  for  carrying  off  the  water,  properly  called  collicjr,  PUn. 
xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Hence  Lirar£,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with 
the  plough,  by  fixing  boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  30. 
Varr.  i.  29.  when  those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.  These 
ridges  are  also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the 
trench  made  by  the  plough,  but  tbe'earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg. 
e.i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  un* 
less  when  they  sewed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they  came 
to  the  end  of  the  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  retumea  in  the 
same  tract-  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows, 
and  of  equal  breadth.  The  plouehman,  who  went  crooked,  was 
said  Dklirars,  (i*  e.  de  lir&  decedere ;  hence  o  rtdo  et  csquoj  el  a 
communisensu  recedere,  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  bj 
age  or  passion,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  2.  14*  Cic.  Or0t.  ii.  18.)  and  Pka- 
TARiCARi,  to  prevaricate  ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to 
express  a  crime  in  judicisd  proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49— -> 
$eep.  959. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrmr, 
that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  g^"^)  especially 
when  a  field  bad  bem  frequently  ploughed,  lb.    This  was  occa- 
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!fioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roin 
held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground,  witt 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left 
moiujn)t  were  calleil  SCAMN  A,  baulks,  lb 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  theii 
alternately,  (alternisj  sc.  qtinis),  ^'^^3*  ^ 
Switzerland,  and  .^ome  provinces  of  Franc 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  tc 
that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhav 
and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  pi 
the  culture  of  olive-«trf  es,  which  were  sor 
fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years 
u  56.  Ptin.  XV,  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RES 
rest  or  longer,  NOVALlS,/«in.  vel  novak 
xviii.  19.  s.  49«  (qtiod  vere  semei  araium  es 
being  long  uncultivated,  {rudus  vel  crudu. 
first  time,  it  was  said  Proscivdi  ;  the  seco 
raiNQi,  because  then  the  clods  were  brok 
and  harrowing,  Festm;  Ptin.  xviii*  20.  the 
RARi,  vel  in  liram  rtdigi;  because  then  th 
!•  29.  But  four  or  five  ploughings  were  gi 
times  nine,  Virg.  G.  i.  47.  riftn.  xviii.  20. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  UriiOf  quarto^ 
tetj  quater,  mdnquies^  ijarare.  One  day's  pi 
was  called  una  ofbra  ;  ten,  dtcem  oper<Zy  ( 

Faliow*ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  t 
dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff 
Sier  :  Hence  that  is  called,  the  best  land,  ^ 
SOLEM,  BIS  r&iooRA  8ENSIT,  i.  c.  bis  per  a 
uratuj  Plin.  xviii.  ^0.  Virg.  6.  i.  48.     Thu 
ager  or  terra^  Id.  iv«  129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5.  J 
arboribus  Segcs,  i.  e.  seminariumj  a  nurserj 
commonly  for  sata^  growing  corn,  or  the  like 
G*  i*  77.  or  metaphorically,  for  a  multitude 
kind ;  thus,  Stges  viromm^  Ovid.  Met.  iii. 
S^es  telorunif  Mn.  iii.  4b.  Seges  gloriiBj  afi 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  plougt 
imprimeretur)^  was  usually  three-fourths  of .  i 
(sulcus  pODRANTALis),  P/t7i«  xviii.  19.  Plir 
fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  ScARiFicAti 
ararty  lb.  18.  tentd  suspender e  sulcoy  Virg.  G. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Sato  i 
iKo,  containing  three  bushels,  CoL  ii.  9.)  Ii 
hand,  Cic.  Stti»  15.  P/tn.  xviii.  24.  and  that  il 
ly,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as  ^i 
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The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  (in  lira\  or  under 
furrow,  (sub  sidco),  commoDly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was 
sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  in 
rows,  and  adAiitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes 
covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  (rastris^  vei  crate  deniata)^  Plin. 
xviii.  20. 

«  The  principal  seed-time,  ((empus  satwumf  sationisj  v.  semtrut-- 
tionisy  vel  sementum  fac%end%\  especially  fpr  wheat  and  barley,  was 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter,  solstice,  Virg.  G.  i. 
908.  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  CoL  ii.  8. 
Vart'  i.  34.  ^  ' 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons  for 
sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44.  Virg.  6.  i« 
193.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  59. 

When  the  growing  corns,  {segcies^  vel  sata^  -orum),  were  too 
luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebantwr)^  virg.  G.  i. 
193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  S  ARCUL  ATIO 
vel  tarrilioy  hoeing ;  and  RUNCaTIO,  weeding,  pulling, the  weeds 
with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  the  grow- 
ing corns  were  watered,  (rigabarUur)^  Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  {sata  cum  multo  fanore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  26.) 
yielding  an  hundred  fold,  (ex  uno  centum) j  sometimes  more;  as  in 
ralestine.  Gen.  zxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Afric^,  Fiarr.  i.  44.  in 
Hispania  Batkia,  and  E^ypt,  the  Leonline  plains  of  Sicily,  around 
Babylon,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  10.  &  17. 'but  in  Italy  in  general,  only 
ten  after  one,  (ager  cum  decimo  efficiebat^  effertbat^  v.  Jundcbai ; 
decimo  cum  fanore  reddebat)^  Varr.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Ctc*  f^err. 
iii.  4?*  sometimes  not  above  four,  (frumenia  cum  quarto  responde- 
bant)f  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grai«  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM,  siligo^  robui, 
also  FAR,  or  ador,  far  adoreum  vel  semen  adoreumj  or  simply  ado' 
reum;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory;  AdoreA  aliqutm 
afficercy  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  I.  38.  i.  e.  glortd,  v*  2.  10.  or  victory; 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  (ador)  used  to  be  given  as  a  re- 
ward  to  the  soldiers  after  a  victory,  Horai.  od.  iv.  3.  41.  Plin^ 
xviii.  3.  No  kind  of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answers  the  de* 
scription  of  the  Roman  far.  What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we 
call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  com ;  whence  Farina,  meal ;  farir 
vMT  sUignea^  vel  triticea^  similar  vel  simiiagOy  flos  sUiginisy  polkn 
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irkici^  flour.     Cum/ueris  nostra  pauh  a 
gregis,  Pevs.  v.  115., 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  or^ewny  wa 
the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  o 
times  used  for  bread,  (  panis  hordeaceus) 
to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  instea 
In  France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia 
before  the  introduction  o£  vineyards,  it  ^ 
among  us,  called  caliay  or  ceria  in  S[^aii: 
Plin.  xiv.  22.  the  froth  or  foam  of  wh 
barm  or  yest  in  baking,  {pro  fermento), 
xviii.  7.  and  by  women  for  improving  th 
dam)y  Id.  %i\i.  25.  s.  82. 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly 
times  also  made  into  bread,  (panis  at 
fpr  a  degenerate  grain,  {vitiimijrumenti 
generat)y  Plin.  xviii.  IT.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  3 
wild,  {sieriles  avena,  i.  e.  quas  non  senmti 
37.  G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten 
for  a  pipe,  (tibia'y  veljistula),  Virg.  Eel.  i. 
I  So  calamfis,  stipulay  arundo^  ebur^  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefl) 
t  ships ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  part 

I  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  P/m.  i 

[  surprising  fineness,  Ilnd.    The  rearing  of 

to  Jand.     Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  pop] 
^  .    Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  foj 

f.  trees,  that  supported  them  ;  for  hedges,  V\ 

f  making  baskets.     They  grew  chiefly  in  mc 

)'  salictumy  Horat.  od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  174 

f  siUr  ;  and  broom,  genista^  Virg.  G.  ii.  11. 

.  Various  kinds  of  pulse  {legumina)  wei 
mans ;  FABA,  the  bean ;  funm,  pease ;  /) 
f  phaseluSy  yelphaseolut,  the  kidney-bean  ;  k 

^  ot/a,  vicia  V.  ervtun^  vetches,  or  tares  ;  sesc 

i  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle  ;  some  of 

4  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times  of  st 

^  the  seed,  but  also  the  husl^  of  pod^'ifUiqi 

,fi  ep.  ii.  1.  123.  Fers.  iii.  35.    The  U*niip,  (f 

^  was  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose,  P/in.  j 

]  There  were  several  things  sown,  to  ht 

i  to  the  labouring  cattle ;  as  ocfmumy  vel  oc 

vicioy  cicerUf  ervwn^  &c.  particularly  the  1 
^  sus  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiiL  24. 

^  65 
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"the  ftiMnans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadowsi  (FWat^^ 
ifua$i  sender  parata,  PUn»  zviii.  5.)  for  raising  bay  and  Teeding^ 
cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grassi 
seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them. 
Col*  iu  1 7< 

Hay  (Foenuh)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cock»  or  small  heap» 
of  a  conical  figure,  (in  metas^  exiructum);  then  collected  into 
large  stacksi  or  placed  under  covert,  Col.  ii.  32.  When  the  hay 
i^as  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  (faniseces,  vel  -ca)  went 
over  Uie  meadows  again,,  {prala  silidebant,  u  e.  faldbm  conseca" 
hdnt)f  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This  grass  was  called 
sicUimenhorh  and  distinguished  from /csnum.  Late  bay  was  call- 
ed FoENUM  cARnuM^.  Ptm*  xvili.  28. 

The  ancient  Homans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  {sepiUysep^i 
¥el  i^menia)^  a  wall,  {maceria)^  hedge,  wooden  fence,.and  ditch, 
for  defending  their  maro|ies,  {limites),  and  corn-fielck,  Virg.  €k 
i.  270*  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and  orchards,  but  not 
their  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep 
seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend 
ihem.  ,  They  had  parks  for  deer  and  other  wild  beasts,  6oU  ix» 
prttfi  but  the  only  enclosures  mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds 
for  confining  them  in  th^  night-time,  {sepias  v.  ztahtda  bubilia^ 
iovilia,  caprilia,  &c.)  either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering, 
Virg.  ^n.  yii.  51% 

Corns  were  cut  down  (metebarUur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by 
m  scythe ;  or  the  ears  (spica)  were  stript  off  by  an  instrument,, 
called  BatiliiUm,  i.  e.  serrtda  ferreay  an  iron  saw,  Varr*  L  5tl» 
{HUx  verrictUata  ro$irai(h  ▼el  dentatOf  mergayVelpEcten^)  and  the* 
fltraw  afterwards  «ut,-  Col.  ii.  21.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to 
allude,  6»  i.  31 7*  and  not  to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some 
suppose ;  which  the  Romans  seem  not  to  have  done^  Col.  ilnJL 
In  Gaul,  the  corn  was  cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two* 
horses,  Pftn.  xviii.  30. 

Some  kinds  at  ptist^  and  also  com,  were  pulled  up  by  the 
root,  {veUehantur)y  CoL  ib.  et  ii.  10. 13.  Plin.  xviii.  80.  s.  73. 

The  Greeks  boun(^  their  corn  into  sheaves,  Homer.  H.  xviit^ 
550*  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  it  down  witk 
aickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuJs^  {merg%tes)y  as  we  do,  Rutk,. 
ii.  16. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was.  carf  ied'to-  the  threshing-floor,  (area),. 
or  barn,  (horreum)^  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoining  to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, called  Ndbilariuh^  CoL  ii.  21.  if  the  ears  were  cut 
off  from  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Vdrr.  i.  I. 
When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried 
ill  carts  or  wains,  (pjntii/ra),  as  with  us,  Virg.  it.  206. 
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The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house, 
Col.  u  B,  on  high  ground,  open  on  alt  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  U  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  Col*  u  6«  but  usually 
laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and  smoothed  with 
a  huge  roller,  yirg*  G.  i.  178, 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  {excuUebaniurf  lunJk^ 
bantur^  Urebantur  vel  exterebuntur)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  <brivea 
over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  (equarvm  gnsiibuBj  Plto. 
zvii.  30.  Virg.  G*  iii.  132.  CoU  ii.  21.  hence  Areadumrntssm 
sole  calentt  ieret ;  for  fmmenta  in  area  terenhtr^  TibuU.  i.  5.  23. 
or  by  flails,  {baculiyptstes,  vel  pertica)^  ibid,  or  by  a  machine^ 
called  Traha,  v.  tnahea^  a  4ray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without 
wheels ;  or  TRIBULA,  vel  -urn,  made  ol  a  board  or  beam,  sat 
with  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron,  (tabula  JqncKAuf,  tMftrro  atper^ 
ta)y  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle^ 
Xjumentis  junctii^  Ibid,  et  Varr.  i.  52. 

TVtbnla^  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long,  from 
^P^,  jero,  to  thresh :  but  tti^ndusy  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or  warlike 
machine,  with  thre^  spikes  or  ^ore,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in 
the  ground,  called  also  murexj  usually  plural,  mufttesy  v.  tribuiif 
caltrops,  Pltn.  xix.  U  s.  6.  CW,  iv.  13.  Vegei.  m.  24.)  has  tri 
•short,  from  t^ti,  three ;  and  fita^^  a  spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  uscfd  bytttt 
Greeks,  Homer,  fl.  xz.  49^5.  and  Jews,  hai  zxviii.  27^ 

Corn  was  winnowed,  (ventUabalur,)  or  cleaned  from  the  chmff, 
'{aeu$j  -em),  by  -a  kind  of  shovel,  ,(t>a//ttf,  pala^  vel  ventilabrwn}i 
which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr*  i.  52.  or  by  a  sieve, 
{varmuM  vel  cribrtmi)^  which  sterns  to  b^ve  bc^a  used  with  or 
without  wind,  CoL  ii.  21.  as  among  the  Greeks^  Uomer*  A.  xiii. 
S88.  and  Jews,  Is.  zxx«  24.  Amosy  iz.  9.  Luke^  xzii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (exjmrgatumiy  was  laid  up  in  gmnarieai 
(horrea  vel  granarta)^  variously  constructed,  Plin.  zviti.  30.  son^ 
times  in  pits,  (m  scrohibus)^  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  ^  Varr.  i.  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  for  littering  cattle, 
(pecoriy  eoiiia  btibwqmB  iubsternebatur,  unde  Strambn,  v.  •tqm  diC' 
tum)^  Varr.  i.  1.  3.  lor  fodder,  Plitt*  xviii.  30.  and  for  covering 
houses ;  whence  Cvlmbk,  the  roof,  from  culmus^  a  stock  of  com,  /<£ 

The  straw  cut  with  \he  ears  was  properly  called  Pale  a  ;  that  le^L 
in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  3traxcn,-  veji  str^nnnluiny  v^ 
«<iji»H/a,^#stttbble,  which  was  sonfetimes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to 
meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  Id.  J^  Virg.  6r.  i.  84* 

As  ozen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces  of 
abeep  for  etothing ;  hence  these  aiiimals  were '  rearad  by  the  9^ 
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mans  with  tbe  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  {qui  cuUw  habendo  sit  .pecoti) ;  of  oxen  and 
horses  (armcnta),  G.  iii.  49.  72.  of  sheep  and  goats,  (greobs),^. 
886.  also  of  dogs,  404«  and  bees,,  iv.  as  a  part  o?  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of 
land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms,  there  was 
abuiidance  of  provisions,  without  the  importation  of  grain ;  and  the 
republic  could  always  command  the  service  of  hardy  and  brave 
warriors,  when  occasion  required.  But  in  after  ages,  especially 
under  the  Ejnperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  en- 
grossed by  a  few,  Juvenal^  ix.  55.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a 

^  great  measure  cultivated  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  Senec,  Ep*  114. 
Aome  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of 
provisions,  and  of  men  to  recruit  her  armies :  Hence  Pliny  ascribes 
the  ruin  first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces^  to  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  too  extensive  possessions,  (Laff/lmcKa,  sc.  nimis  ampla» 
ferdidere  Jtaliain  ;  jam  veto  et provincias),  xviii.  3.  Si  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Trajan, 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  who  had 

.    not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  /'/in*  £p«  vi*  1 9,  '    ^ 
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'HE  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same  way 

as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbores)  which  shoot  up  in  on€ 
great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  {stirps^  trtmcus^  caudex,  vel  siipes)j  and 
then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches  and 
leaves,  {rami  ei  folia)  ;  shrubs,  (FRUTICES,  vel  virgulta%  which 
divide  into  branches,  {ramif  v«  -uli)^  and  twigs  or  sprigs,  (wrgm^ 
V.  'ula\  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs  which 
approach  near  to4he  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny,  nffru^ 
tvces. 

Virgil  enumejates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees  and 
shrubs,  {syha  fruticesque),  both  natural  and  artificial ;  6.  ii.  9.&c« 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneousjy ;  as  the 
osier  (5t7er)  ;  the  brqom,  (genista) ;  the  poplar  and" willow,  (satix)* 
But  the  notion  ofspontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  ex- 
ploded. Some  by  fortuitous  seeds ;  as  the  chesnut,  the  esculus, 
and  oak  :  Some  Irom  the  roots  of  other  trees  ;  as  the  cherry,  (Ck- 
RAsus,  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Lucullus  from  Cer&sus,  a  city  in 
Pontus ;  A.  U.  680,  and  120  years  after  that,  introductd'kto  Bri- 
tain, Piin.  xy.  25.  s.  SO.f  the  elm  and  laurel,  (laurus)^  which  some 
take  to  be  the  bay  tree. 

n.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,^  were, — !•  By 
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suckers,  (Stouwes,  uncle  cogwm^n^  STOLO,  P/iii.  zvii*  1.  Varr. 
i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted  in  furrows 
or  trenches,  {tuld  v. /omck)* 

— ^2*  Bv  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rami,  v.  ta/«(B), 
sharpened  (^acwmxiiaix)  like  stakes,  (actdo  rob^re  talli  Tel  paH^  cut 
into  a  point ;  iudtt  quadrtftda^  slit  at  the  bottom  into  four),  yirg. 
6*  ii.  25.  Plm»  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleftwood,  {caudices  $ectt)i 
Id.  or  by  4}lanting  the  trunks  with  the  roots,  {sHrpes)^  Id.  When 
plants  were  set  by  the  root,  (cumradice  ierebantilr)^  they  were  call- 
ed ViviRAD  CKS,  quickaets,  Ctc,  Sen.  13» 

—3.  By  layers,  (jriropagints),  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing 
it  in  the  earth,  without  cmjoining  it  from  the  mother-tree,  whence 
new  shoots  spring,  (viva  Mu&planiaria  t&rA}^  v.  27.  >  This  method 
was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble,  (e«  rubo)^  Plin.  xvii,  1 3«  s* 
21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myrtles,  Virg,  G.  ibid.  v.  63» 
the  former  of  which,  however,  were  more  frequently  propagated* 

—-4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  %  tree,  and 
planted  in  the  ground,  (mrcu/t,  et  Malleoli,  i«  e.  turculi  utrinqud^' 
capitulati)  Yfiinknops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side, 
like  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  31. 

— ^5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO),  i/e.  inserting  a  cion, 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or«.graff,  ((rcifaisB,  v.  turcti/ta),  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another.  There  wene  several 
ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Vireil  describes  -only  one ;  namely, 
what  is  called  cleft  grafting ;  which  was  performed  by  cleaving 
the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  cion  from  another  tree  into  Che 
cleft,  {feraces  pl<mta  immiUuntur^  Ibid.  v.  78.  Alterius  ramoi  ver» 
tere  in  alteriuSj  3i.) ;  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fitsaque 
adoptivas  aecipit  arbor  opes.  Medic,  rac.  6* 

it  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  eraft  will  suc- 
ceed, unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same  kind. 
But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion  may  be  grafted  on  any 
stock,  Omnii  s^irculus  omni  arbori  imm  potest^  n  non  ^si  ei,  ad 
inscriiuTt  cor  Ike  di$siml\$^  CoL  v.  11.  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock, 
and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries  on  a  prune  or  pIum*stock,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  33.  apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v.  70. 
Plin*xy.  1.  5«  »•  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  b  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculatimi, 
or  budding,  {ocula  mponert^  inociUarey  v«.-«tfto).  The  parts  of  a 
plant  whence  it  budded,  {utide  germinarei)j  were  called  OCULI, 
eyes,  Plin*  xy\u  21.  s.  35*  and  when  these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said 
oceacari,  to  be  blinded.  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one 
tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  {gemma  v.  gemun)  of  another  tree^ 
which  united  with  it,  v.  73.  called  also  Em plastbatio^  Col.  v.  I K 
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''Biit  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  liff«  8«  26«  The  pait 
of  the  bark  taken  out»  {pars  exempia  ;  angusfui  in  ipso  nodo  mta), 
was  called  Scxttula  v.  tessxlla,  the  name  given  also  to  any  one 
of  the  small  divisions  in  a  chequered  table  or  pavement,  leL  See 
p.  503* 

Forest-trees,  (urbBres  sylvestresj)  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
Beeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  {trundf  caudices  secHj  v.  Kgnum  sic- 
ci4m)y  i*  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into 
pieces,  of  a  foot,  or  a  fo<H  ^nd  a  half  in  length,  and  planting  them  ; 
whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed,  Fir.  G.  ii.  30* 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  called 
Arbobes  cjEpojK,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  (jnuxism 
r^fullulanO,  from  the  stem  or  root,  Ptin,  xii.  19.  Some  trees  grew 
to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  larix  or  kircb 
120  feet  long,  and.  %  feet  thick,  xyi.  40*  8.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned,  {inpoHi' 
nato^  sc.  agro),  in  furrows,  or  io  ditches,  Plin^  jvii.  22«  aisposed 
in  iK)ws,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square^  or  of  a  ^umcunx^  ^irg* 
G.  ii.  277.  The  outermost  rows  were  called  AvtKS,  Id.  417.  ^ 
TestuB. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up,  (re/bifoftatur),  to  be  planted  anew, 
it  was  properly  said  repastinarif  Crom  an  iron  instrument  with  two 
forks,  cdWed  pastinvm^  Col.  iii.  18.  which  word  is  also  put  for  a  fidd 
readv  for  plantings  (ager  pastinatttf.)  An  old  vineyard  thus  pre- 
parea,  was  called  ViNiSTuif  rkstibilb,  Id^ 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  (animlmes),  or  round  stakes, 
{PALI ;  whence  viits  patar^j  u  e.  fuldre  vel  pedare)^  or  by  pieces 
^cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  (rjJtcos),  PliUf  xvii«  33.  which  served 
as  props,  {adminicultif  v.  pedamerUa)  /  round  which  the  tendrik 
'^(claviculasy  v«  eapnoli,  i.  e.  CQtlictdi  v.  cauliculi  niUi  iniorti,  W  dnr* 
€innii  Varr.  1.  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds  or  stakes,  {valHJyrcwqm 
Indentes),  supported  each  vine,  with  a  stick,  (per(ica),  or  reed  across, 
called  JuGUM  or  CAirTHSRiuji,  Col.  iv.  12.  and  the  tying  of  Uie  vines 
to  it,  Capitum  coNJtJGATio,  €t  RELioATio,  CicS^.  15*  wds  effected 
by  osier  or  willow- twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria  in 
Umbria,  Fir^.  G.  i.  265.  Col,  iv.  W,  ^  Plm.  xvL  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it, 
without  a jugfum  or  cross- pole;  soi^ietimes  four  poles,  with  aju- 
gum  to  each ;  hence  called  vitis  Compluviata,  {a  cuw.edi^mcom' 
pfuviis),  Plin.  xvii.  21.  if  but  onejugum^  UNUueA,  22.  Concern- 
ing  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain  trees.  See  p.  432.  The  arches 
formed  by  the  branches  joined  together^  {c^mpiUmiUee  sarmtTiUo  intft 
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^  nmgutiiur  funium  mocfo),  were  callec 
and  branches  of  elms  extended  to  susta 
stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  3&K 

When  the  branches,  {pdMites  v»  pcmp 
the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  {iartnenU 
pruning- knife,  (ferro  ampuiaia\  Cic.  Sen 
pescere  vel  casiigare  ;  cotnoi  itringere^  bra 
368.  Pamphuirt  for  pampinog  decerpi 
branches,  Pliru  xviii.  27. 

The  highest,  shoots  were  called  FlaObi 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm  a 
part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch  spring 
piNARtuM;  from  another  branch,  Fauci 
hack  or  chop,  Cicatrix  ;  whence  cicatrice 
V.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  c 
in  the  form  of  the  tetter  A,  which  was  cal 
iv.17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA, 
yirg.  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  Horat*  od.  i.  2€ 
(pwnpinus)^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  si 
Kfrg.  G.  iv-  658,  properly  not  a  single  ber 
Aug-  76.  but  a  cluster,  (racbmus,  i.  e«  aa 
£cti/u),  Col.  xi^  2» 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Yinj 
vinactm^  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flow 
tn  orhtm  circumadua),  particularly  of  iv^ 
I  CORYMBUS,  P/m.  xvi.  34.  Fir/.  Eel.  iii' 

trocii  corymbi^  i..e.  flores,  CoL  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  ^ath<  i 
MIA,  the  vintage,  (a  vino  aemendo,  u  e.  i 
<  vindemiator^  a  eatherer  of  grapes,  HoraL  « I 

Vineyai-ds,  (VlNEiE  vel  rtne/a),  as  field  \ 
\  paths,  called  LIMITES ;  (hence  limitare^ 

I  '  and  4imeSf  a  boundary) :  The  breadth  of  i 

y  law  :  See  lex  M amili  a.  A  path  or  road  fron 

i  DECIMANUS,  sc.  hmesy  (a  meruitra  denv 

i  to  north,  CARDO,  (a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e 

i  Mount  Taurus  is  called  Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii. 

\  Bcmitare^  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direct! i 

i|  usually  narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  i 

t  between  two  aemiia^  were  called  Paoijsa,  < 

f  breadth  of  five  pali^  or  capita  vitium^  distin  i 

Hence  agti  Compaginantbs,  contiguous  gn 
i  Vines  were  planted  {sttebaniwr)  at  difierc 

f  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distaoi 
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of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marsi^  who  ploughed  and 
sowed  com  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called  Porculb* 
TA.  Vines  which  were  transplanted,  {transUtia),  bore  fruit  two 
years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not,  {satcB)^  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Limites  Decomani  were  called  prOrsi,  i.  e.  porro  versi^ 
straight;  and  the  Cardinrs  <riin9Pem,  cross,  Festus.  Trom  the 
decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in'  the  field;  hence  dkcumanus  for 
magnus;  thus,  Ova  velpama  decumanaj  Festus.  Acipenser  dewma^ 
nitf,  large,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  8.  So  Fludus  dtcimanus^  vel  decimus,  the 
greatest,  Ovid.  TrisU  i.  3.  49.  Met.  xu  530.  Sil.  xvT.  H3*  Lucan, 
V.  679.  Senec.  Agamm.  50S«  as  ^p«xv/ua,  tertius  fluciusy  among  the 
Greeks.    Livites  is  also  put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xzzi.  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  UmteB  decumam  in  vineyards  to  be  made  eigh- 
teen feer  broad ;  and  the  eardines,  or  Iransversi  Unites^  ten  feet 
broad,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  (pinguleampo)^  and 
thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  {ad  ungum')f  Virg.  G. 
ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark  the 
way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  th'e 
heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  Virg.  G.  ii..269.  ColumelL  de 
Jirbar.  17.  4. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  sailors,.  ItL  Q.  u 
204.  also  to  the  winds, /J.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  AqvXlo^  or  Boreas^  the  north 
wind;  Zepht/rusj  vel  favaniuSj  the  west  wind;  Augter  v.  J^otus^ 
the  south  wind ;  Euritf,  the  eas4  wind ;  Corus,  Cauruty  vel  Jipixj 
the  north-west ;  AfricuSf  vel  Libs,  the  south-west,  Senec»  JVat.  Q, 
v.  16.  VolturnuSi  the  south-east,  &c«  But  Pliny  denominates  and 
places  some  of  these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  .33.  &  34.  Winds 
arising  from  the  land  were  called  Altani^  or  apog<ei  ;  from  the  sea^ 
tropmi^  Plin.  ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds  ;  called  Veitti  Carding* 
LES,  Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  131.  because  they  blow  fix>m  the  four  cardi- 
nal-points of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer  mentions  no  more, 
Odj/ti.  E.  295.  Soio  imitation  of  him,  Ovid.  Met.  i.6].  JHst.u 
2.  27.  and  Manilius,  Astron.  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate 
winds  were  added,  first  one»  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the 
vtnti  Gardinales. 

CARRIAGES  of  the  ROMAJ^S. 

fW^HE  carriages  (Vehicula,  vectabida^  v.  •acula)  6f  the  ancients, 
•^  wer)3  of  various  kinds :  wliich  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  different  persons ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  TUmlL  ii.   1.  42« 
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Minerva,  Cic>  J^aL   D.  iii.  24.  Erichthonius,  Virg.  Cr.  iiu  113. 
the  Phrygians,  Plin.  vii.  56.  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  {animalia  veljumenta 
DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsualia,  from  dorsum,  i.  e.  toia  posterior  pars 
corporis,  quod  ea  dcvcxa  fit^  deorsum,  Ftstus).  A  dorser,  dorsel, 
or  dosser,  a  pannci,  or  pack-saddle,  (jdiulla  vel  straivm)^  was 
laid  on  them  to  enable  theip  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily, 
^  used  chiefly  on  ai^scs  and  mules;  hence  called  Clitellaru,  hu- 
morously applie*d  to  porters,  ^ertdi  vel  bajviiy  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2. 
S4.  but  not  oxen  ;  hence  Clit£llj&  bovi  sunt  impositje,  when  a 
task  is  imposed  on  one,  which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cto.  AtU  v.  15.  Bos 
CLiTELLAS,  f^c.  portot.  Quinctil.  v.  1 1. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA  ;  put  also  for 
sella,  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on  :  Hence  jumenia  sag- 
MARiA,  vel  sarcinaria,  et  sellaria,  VegeL  ii.  1 0.  Lumprid*  Heliog^ 
4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  centunculus,  a 
saddle  cloth.) 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantberius,  v.  -tim,  sc. 
jumentumy  {guoii  carenierius,  i.  e.  eqms  castratus,  a  gelding  ;  gta 
hoc  distat  ab  equo^  quod  majalis  a  verre,  a  barrow  or  hog  from  a 
boar,  capus  agallo,  vervexab  arieie^  Varro.  de  re  Rust.  li.  7.  fin.) 
Cic.  Pam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  infossa^  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the 
ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  make  cantherius  the  same  with  clitel- 
larius^  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read ;  Minime,  sc«  desc^ndam  in  viam; 
Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa,  sc.  equus  habebat  obvium^  i.  e*  you 
'know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meetine  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow 
way,  and  being  trodden  down  by  him,  Scheffer.  de  re  veAtc.  See 
Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  south  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect*  66.  Others 
suppose  an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Grono^ 
vius  in  loc. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag,  (sacculus  scor* 
teus)f  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his 
necessaries,  was  called  Hippopera,  Senec.  ev,  87.  MANTf^A,  Horat, 
Sat.  i.  6.  ]06.  Pera,  vel  averta,  a  cloak-bag  or  po^manteau, 
Scholiast,  ib.  or  Bulga,  Festusi  \ 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  him  to  carr?  his  burden,  was  called  £rumnula,  (from  ocpt*, 
tollo)j  vuRCA  vel  ruRciLLA,  Festus^  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  8.  3.  and  be- 
cause Marius,  to  diminish  the  nuteber  of  waggons,  which  were  an 
encumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry 
their  baggage,  {sarcina^  vasa  ei  cibaria)^  tied  up  in  bundles  upon 
i         furoBf  or  foncs ;  but  the  soldiers  and  these yifrca  were  called  MU- 

i 

1 

I 
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LI  MARIANI,  Fest.  in  ^mmnula,  ^  Frontin.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in 

Mar,       ExPELLERE,  EJICERB,  Vel    EXfRODERE  FURCA,    Vel  furcill&j 

to  drive  away  by  forcf,  Horat*  ep.  i.  10.  24.  Ctc.  ^tU  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or  in 
the  bands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM;  as  the  drshe&at  an 
entertainment,  SucL  Aug.  74.  the  spoils  ot*  a  triumph,  td.  Ckes.  37. 
the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games,  Id*  76.  the  corpse  and 
other  things  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id»  CaL  ]6« 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sed^,  on  which  they 
sat.  it  was  called  SEl«LA,  ge^tntoria.  portatoria^  v.  ftrtoria.  Suet. 
Ner.  26.  or  Cathedra,  JuvenaL  i.  64.  vi.  90.  m  a  couch  or  litter, 
on  which  ihey  lay  extendod.  LECTICA,  vel  cubile,  Suet^  Donu 
S.  Ovid.  A,  A.  i.  487.  used  both  in  the  city  and  on  journeys,  Tac* 
Hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  Suet.  0th-  6.  }^er,  26. 
Vit.  16.  sometimes  open,  and  someiimes  covered,  Cic.  PkU.  ii.  41. 
Att.  X.  12.  with  curtains  of  skin  or  clot*h,  Martial,  xi-  99.  1 1 .  called 
Plaoul^,  Suet.  Tit.  10.  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside, 
Senec.  Suet-  7.  somri^mes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent 
stone,  Juv.  iii.  242.  iv.  20.  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  write, 
or  sleep  in  them,  Jwr.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some  foot- 
merr  or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan,  (cursorbs),  Petron. 
2tf.  Senec.  ep,  1 23. 

The  sell(B  and  lecticcB  of  women  were  of  a  different  construction 
from  those  of  men;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  mfdiebris^  Suet.  Oth.  6. 
The  cathedra  is  supposed  lo  have  been  peculiar  to  women,  Juv»  vi. 
9 1 .  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  hut  one ;  the  lectica 
one  or  more,  Tacit,  hist.  iii.  67.  Swt.  J^^r.  9.  Ctc.  Q.  fr.  ii.  9. 
The  sella  had  only  a  small  pillow,  (t'cn?tc«/),  to  recline  the  head 
on,  JttP.  vi.  362.  The  lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec^  ad  Marc.  16. 
stuffed  with  feathers:  henco pensUes plumcey  Juv,  i.  159.  sometinies 
with  roses,  (pulvinus  rosa  farctus),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  II.  probably  with 
ropes  Jbelow,  Mart,  li.  57.  (u  GelL  x.  3. 

The  sellcR  and  lecticm  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTI- 
CARIl,  ealones^  gtruUy  v.  bajuli^  Senec.  ep.  80  &i  1 10.  drest  com- 
monly in  a  dark  or  red  penula^  id.  ben.  iii.  28.  tall,  {iongi  v, 
procert),  and  handsome,  Senec.  ep.  110.  from  different  countries, 
Jmp.  iii,  249.  vl.  350.  vii.  132.  viji.  132.  ix.  142.  They  were 
supported  on  poles,  (ASSRRES,  vel  amites).  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart, 
ix.  23.  9.  not  fixed,  but  removeable,  {exempliles)^  Suet.  Cal.  58. 
placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin.  pan.  22.  & 
24.  hence  they  were  said  altquem  succolare,  Suet.  CI.  10.  and 
those  carried  by  them,  succollariy  Id.  0th.  6.  who  were  thus 
greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  particularly  such  as  were 
carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal,  iii.  240. 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142,  and  the 
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lieticay  by  four :  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hf^aphdros,  Mart. 
ii,  in.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  ;Mm,  Id.  vi.  59.  ix,  3. 
Seep.  455. 

When  the  Lfctica  was  set  down,  It  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  CatiUl,  x.  22.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
A  then.  v.  10.  The  kings  of  India  bad  Lecticcs  of  solid'  gold. 
Curt.  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  LecticcB  is  thought  to  have,  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  Ensi  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv.  xxiv.  41.  Gell.  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  s^id  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  JDio. 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  lised  in  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Plautus  or  hf  Terence  ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cae- 
sar, that  he  prohibited  th^  nse  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet.  Cies.  43.  CL  28. 
Those  who  bad  not  sedans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  Juve- 
naL  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read  in  later  times  of  Corpora 
et  CASTRA  Lecticariorum,  who  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only 
of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank,  particularly 
freed-men,  Mart*  iii.  46.  (Sella  erani  ad  exonerundum  ventrem 
aptasyet  PaiVATiE,  re/ Familiaricje,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  \A.et  Publi- 
co, Martial,  xii.  78.) 

A  kind  oi  close  litter  carried  {gestata  v.  'deportata)  by  two 
mules,  (iVIdli,  exequa  et  asino ^  Hinnuli,  v.  Burdoses,  ex  equo  et 
tnina)^  Plin.  viii.  41.  s.  b9.  or  little  horses;  Manni,  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  16.  49.  i.  e.  equi  minuti<f  vel  pumilii,  s.  -ioneSf  dwarfs,  was  call- 
ed BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later  writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  v.  -ea  vel  traga  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  out  the  corn,  See  p.  515.  (called  by  Varro,  P(&nicum 
plostellum^  R.  R.  1.  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Carthaginians)^  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  thd 
ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Hygin.  ii. 
14.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Chi- 
RAHAX1T7H,  PetroH.  28.  or  AacvMA,  Festm,  A  vehicle  wjfth  two 
wheels,  Birotom  ;  with  four,  quatrirodium.)  f«r^eMw»xo<  dfti^i^,  r. 
ff«^obf^6;to(,  quatv4)r  rotarum  currus^  Homer.  IL  O  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIG^,  bijugif 
V.  bijuges;  three, /n'ga  ;  and  four,  quadngce,  quadrijugi^  v.-ges; 
frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  hijuge  curriculum^  Suet.  Cal. 
19.  quadrljugus  currus,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  l>ut  Curriculum  is  c»ftener 
put  lor  cursusy  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  Mar  cell.  2.  Horat.  od.  L  ]  • 
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3.  We  also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joiaed  to- 
l^eth^r  a-breast,  {ab  Augtuto  sejuget,  sicut  ei  tUphantiy  Plin.  xxxir. 
6.  9*  10.)  for  so  the  Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their 
race  chariots:  Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic 
games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  {aurigavii  decemjvgemf  sc.  cturvni)^ 
Suet.  N.  24.  See  also  Aug.  94* 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever  number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  SueL 
Ntr.  1 6.  from  tl^e  quadriga  being  most  frequently  used ;  hence 

FaCTIONCS  QUADRIGARIORUM,  FtstuS. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quickly 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES;  hence 
desultor  v.  de^erior  amoriSj  inconstant,  Ovid,  Am,  i.  3.  15.  and  the 
horses  themselves,  Desultorii,  IAv.  xliv.  9.  SiuL  Qbs.  39.  some- 
times successfully  used  in  war,  Iav.  xxiii.  29.        ^ 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  curricula^ 
chariots,  a  currendo^  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two  whee\^ 
by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  -  drawn  :  So  those 
used  in  war  by  different  nations;  of  which  some  were  armed 
with  scythes,  {currus  fiUcati^  falcaia  quadriga)^  in  different 
forms,  Liv.  xxxvii.  41*  &  42.  CurU  iv.  9.  Also  those  used  by  the 
Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors^  and  chi^i 
£diles,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus  curulrs,  Gtli. 
iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magistrates  sat  in  the  senate- 
house,  the  rostra^  or  tribunal  of  justice,  SELLA  CURULIS, 
because  they  carried  it  with  them  in  chariots,  Id^  ^  Iddor.  xx. 
11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  {anadirUeriumi  v.  iabtda' 
turn  a  ttrgo  uurgtns  in  quod  reclinari  posset)^  with  four  crocked  feet, 
fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  com- 
mon axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  {deeu$scUim)j  and 
covered  with  leather ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  to- 
gether for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the 
magistrate  chose  to  use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar,  SueL  Aug,  43*  GtU, 
vi.  9.  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  called  Curule  bbdr.  Ho* 
rat,  ep,  u  6.  53.  and  alta,  SiL  viii.  488.  because  frequently 
placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity: 
Keoia,  because  first  used  by  the  kings,  Liv,  i.  20.  Vir^»  JEn, 
xi.  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Iad.  i.  8.  Fler,  i.  5.  in 
later  times  adorned  with  engravings ;  con^icuum  signis^  Ovid^ 
Pont.  iv.5.  18. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  sacred 
rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  (jpen^i/e)!  Serv.  in 
Virg.  £n.  viii.  6G6.  with  four  wheels;  usually  painted  with  va* 
rious  colours,  Isidor.  xx.  12.    The  carriage  which  matrons  used 
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in  oominon  (fe$io  profisioque)  was  calle 
named  from  Carmentay  the  mother  of  £v( 
commonly  with  two  wheels,  and  an  arc 
.  mines  used,  (currus  arcualus)^  Liv.  i.  21. 
^  sometimes  without  a  covering*  Liv.  u  34 
the  use  of  it  io  the  second  Punic. war  by  tl 
1.  which,  however,  was  soon  after  repeal 
carriage,  Flar.  i.  18,  iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  imagoi 
solemn  procession  from  their  shrines,  (0  s 
sian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Cirrus^  calh 
45.  where  couches  were  prepared  for  plat 
THENSA,  Fesius ;  from  the  thongs  stretcl 
Asc.  in  Cic.  Verr.  u  59.  attended  by  pert 
their  most  magnificent  apparel,  L^«  v.  4i 
^amDUCBRB  yel  deduceeK)  Id.  if  Suet.  A\ 
lighted  to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  ( 
nemque  manu  c<mtingere  gaudent)^  Aspon* 
And  if  a  boy,  {puer  putrtmut  U  mairimfi 
{omittere)  the  thong  which  be  held,  it  beho 
renewed,  Cic.  Reap,  tf*  10.  &  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  Suet.  C 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  trtivol 
called  ClbfUM^q.  cUwmj  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31 
72.  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian;  drawn 
Auson.  ep»  viii.  7.  its  body  {capsumj  v.  -a) 
ii^uif,  V. -entcm),  Festus.     A  larger  carria 
fouTw^ieel^  was  espied  RHEDA,  a  Gallic  vi 
jiSd.  lOs^U^  V.  17*  vi.  1.  orCARRUCA,  Su 
RHEDARiuSf.of  CarrucarioS) 76.  an  hired 
CcBf.  57.  both  alsQ  used  in  the  city,  Martu 
adorned  with  silver,  P/tn^  zxxiii.  11.     An  < 
wheels,  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some 
TORRITUM,  QtlL  xv.  3Qw    Horat.  Sat.  i 
word,  Feslti8% 

A  kind  of  swift  carriag;e  U6ed  ip  war  by 
was  called  ESSEDUJVl,  C<Bir  B.  Q.  iy« .  ^3. 
driv^fi  or  rather  oae  who  fought  frof^^  it,  £ 
vii.  6«  C<Bfr  V,  19*  adopted  at  Rome  for  comi 
58.  Su€t.  Cal.  2e.  Galb.  vi«  IB, 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  th 
NUS,  SiL  zvii.  418..  the  driver,  Covinarios, 
Similar  to  it,  was  probaUy  Bbnii a^  jFViIms. 
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In  the  war-chariois  of  tlio  ancients,  there  were  usually  but  tw9 
persons,  one  who  fought,  {hdlatnr)^  and  another  who  difpcted  the 
horses,  {auriga^  the  charioteer)^  yi^g*  ^n.  ix.  330.  xii.  4t>9.  624« 
737. 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  {ythicvlum  onf rernvm)  was 
called  ELAUSTRUM,  ovveha^  (aftata),  a  waggon  or  wain  ;  gene- 
rally with  two  wheels,  sometimes  tour;  drawn  commonly  by  two 
•xen  or  more,  Virg  G.  iii.  536.  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A 
waggon  or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for 
carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  called  SCIRPEA,  Varr.  L.  L,  iv. 
3.  properly  the  coverlet  itself,  sc.  crates  }Jn  plawtro  sdrpea  iota 
Juit,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A  covered  carl  or  waggon  laid  with  clothes^ 
for  carrying  the  old  or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called ,  ARC& 
RA,  quasi  area,  Gell.  xx.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once,  {unA  vectU' 
r&),  was  called  VEHES,  -w,  CqK  xi.  ^^. 

A  waegon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS,  v.  -tern, 
by  a  GsJIic  name,  C<gs.  B.  O.  u  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.  or  Sarracdm, 
Jttr.  iii.  ^b5.  or  Efirhediuh,  Id.  viii.  66.  Qitinciih  i.  5.  and  by  la- 
ter writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  for- 
tification formed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  Carraoo,  Am.  Mar- 
^tllitiy  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  BootcBy  v.  -rfj,  or  plaustra^  is  put  for  two  consiclla- 
tions,  near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  23«  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  117.  call- 
ed the  two  bears,  {Arcti  geniina^  vel  dua  of*roc\  Ursa  major, 
named  Heliet^  {ParrhdnSy  i.  e.  Arcadica)^  Lucan.  ii.  237.  Cic 
Acad.  iv.  20.  Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  TrUu  i.  3.  48.  from  Cal- 
listo,  the  daughter  of  Lyrfton,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  into  this  consteiSiion  by  Jupiter,  Owd.  MeL  iu 
506.  and  Ursa  minor,  called  Cynosdra,  i.e.  »woi  ^  rant*  cauda^ 
Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  bear,  HeUce),  Ovid.  Ep.  xviij.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum.  Hygviu 
poet.  Astron.  i.  2.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  Ovtd.  Pont. 
iv.  10.  39.  whence  we  call  it  Charleses  wain^  or  the  plough;  and  the 
stars  which  compose  it,  Triones,  Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Teri*^nbs, 
ploughing  oxen,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.  GtlL  ii.  21.  seven  in  number, 
SEPTEMTRIONES,  Cic.  ib.  42.  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  ap- 
plied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  f^trg.  ASn.  i. 
744.  also  tnocctdut,  v.  nunguam  Occident*  s,  because  they  never  set, 
Cic.  ib.  Oceani  metuentes  leguore  tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  ^46.  for  a  reaf^oQ 
mentioned,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  19l.  and  tardi  vel  />tgrt,  because  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to  move  slow,  Nequt  se  qmd' 
quam  in  calo  commoventj  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  I.  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constelUlioa  BOOTES,  q^. 
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bubulcus^  the  ox-driver,  Cic,  M'.  D.  ii.  < 
the  slowness  of  his  w^as.  Ovid,* Mel.  ii* 
PHYLAY,  q.  «r*a  gM.f/OTV^anil.  i.  35  6.  C 
Ovid  Tri-t.  i.  iiJ.  HKi.  fiuo  which  const 
Callist'^  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  th\ 
Ovid.  Mh.  ii.  506.  viii.  206.  A  star  in  il 
called  ARCTURUS,  q.  ^x  tovoij^o,  ursa       \ 

DAM  URSJE  MAJuRIS,  tSetv.  ill  Virg,' Mii.  \        I 
said  lo  be  ihe  same  with  Bootes,  Id.  G,  i 
implies,  ^^xtw  ^fo$,  ursoi  aistos.     Arouni 
gon,  {draco  \ ,  anguis  ;  gerninas  qui  separ 
'  45.)  approaching  the  ursa  major  with  its 

i  ursa  minor  with  its  body,  Virg^  G.  i.  244 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  we 
TiE),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSU 
V.  -t^*,  Festus),  and  draught- tree,  TEM( 
which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree,      ! 
(lignum^  V.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wh( 
didlus),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  ! 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  {periphei 
tura^  Ovid.  Met.  ii*  lOH.)  composed  of  fe     i 
the  spokes  at*e  fa>tened,  commonly  surrc     i 
brass  ring,  {canthus)^  QuinctiL  i.  5.  8.  P 
i74. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  {non  radiata),  w 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drur 
boards,  ftoWa),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of    . 
out  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cro>s-ba   \ 
with  an  iron  ring  around,  (/erreus  carUhus) 
ed  together  on  the  extremitj.es  of  the  axis. 
•     bus  in  Virg^  G.  i.  163.     Such  wheels  wer 
wains,  Ibid^  ^  G.  ii.  444.  as  they  still  are    i 
ed  TUMBLERS.     Tympdtium  is  also  put  for  : 
>  horses  or  men,  for  raising  weights  from 

;  means  of  pullies,  {hrochUoB)^  ropes,  and  h*  i 

\  "  (iolleno,  grus^  y»  yi^woij^  Jjucret.   iv.  903.    i 

;  machina  kaustoria)^  Varuv.  x.  9.  '  urea  ani  i 

\  CLAVr  Antha,  SujtU  Tib.  51.  iwtxijiia^  J  oh  \ 

}  rota  aquaria^  sometimes  turned  by   the  tor 

It  3i7.  the  water  was  I'aised  through  a  siphon 

I  eanalis)s  by  the  foi*ce  of  a  sucker,  embolus  v. 

r  by  means  of  buckets,  {modioli  v.  hanuB)y  Jt\ 

engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish  fires,  Pi 
From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
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is  put  for  ihe  line  around  which  th^y  were  thought  to  turn,  Cic*  de 
Univ*  10*  Vitmv.  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  of  ym^xif,  CAaDiUKS,  vbr- 
TiCESy  vel  POLi,  for  the  north  and  south  poles,  ftc.  JV.  D.  iii.  41. 
Virg.  O.  i*  242.  Pliik,  \u  15.  Axis  and  polus  are  sometimes  put 
for  calum  or  ather ;  thus,  sub  csthfris  axe^  i.  e«  sub  dio  vel  aere, 
VIrg.  JEn.  ii*  512.  viii.  28.  lucidut  polus^  iii. '585.  Cardines  mimdi 
qtuUuory  the  four  cardinal  points  ;  Skpteittrio,  the  north ;  M khi- 
D£s,  the  south  ;  Oriens,  sc.  sol^vel  ortus  soliSy  the  east ;  Occioens, 
V.  oceasus  soliSf  the  west:  Qtdnctil.  xii.  10.  67.  tardo  Eous^\he 
east,  Sa/.  Theb.  i.  157.  occiduus,  v.  Hesptrius^  the  west,  Lucan. 
Iv.  672.  V.  71.  In  the  north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside; 
hence  it  is  called  Domicilium  Jovis,  Stru.  in  Virg.  Mn.  '\\.  693. 
Sepes  deorum,  Festtis  in  Sinistrje  avbs  :  and  as  some  ihmk»POR» 
TA  coBLi,  Virg*  G.  iii.  261.  thus,  JT^^P^t^  ^  verticcj  for  a  sep- 
ientrione^  lb.  ij.  310.     • 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
and  mules,  sometimes  camels.  Suet  jfer,  11.  P/m.  viii.  18.  ele- 
phants. Curt.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CL  II.  Settle,  dt  Ir.  ii.  31. 
and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  Jlbrhia/. 
i«  105.  dogs,  Zrom/ntV/.  Heliog.  28.  goats  and  deer,  mMart.  u  52.  also 
men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x.  276.  and  women,  Lamprid.  ib,  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  {vekiculo  v.  ad  tehiculum  iun- 
gebantuTf  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  I.  Suet.  Css.  31.)  by 
what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  also  of  metal,  Horai.  od*  iii.  9..  18.  Jerem.  xxviii*  13. 
placed  upon  the  neck,  ope  yoke  commonly  upon  two ;  of  a  crooked 
term,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  216.  with  a  bend  {curvaiura)  for  the  neck  of 
•ach:  Hence  ^  juoo,  cogere,  v.  jungtre;  colla  v.  cervieetjugo 
subjicere^  svbdtrt^  iubmiittrt^  y.  supponere^  ir  eripere :  Juoum  m- 
bire^  cervkeferre^  detrectarcy  exuere^  a  cervicibus  dejieere^  excuiere^  Sic, 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the  pole 
or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  {lara  Sdbjuoia),  Caio  63.  Viiruv. 
X.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in  the 
same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was  bound  with 
nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast,  (tequa(a/ronie)j 
a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  Ciisfhenes 
of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  Carriage,  caDed  Ju- 
GAiES,Jt^cirit,  y.jugesy  (J*iyw*),Fef/w;  and  ihe  others  were  bound 
(appensi  vel  adjunctt)  on  each  side  with  ropes;  hence  calfed  FU- 
NALES  EQUi,  Sutt.  Tib.  9.  S((a.  neb.  vi<  46 1.  {S^ofofo^,  <r«i^(uos 
v..  om^^m),  Dionj/^y  \iu  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zanar.  Ann.  li.  or 
PcTNES,  Auson.  epitaph,  xxxv.  10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (tn  quadrigis), 
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the  lione  on  the  right,  putbr,  y.  primus ;  on  the  left,  siviatsft, 
liBvus  V.  jeeufuluf  9  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  w^  chiefly 
used  in  the  Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments- by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited,  were, 
—1.  The  lash  or  whip,  Ftagrwn,  v.  FLAGEI^LUM,  '|hmi|.)  made 
of  leathern  thongs,  Scutica,  loris  horrtdit^  omftiOi^  Marttal.  x.  62). 
or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  stick,  sometimes  sharpened 
{aculeati)  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horribilk 
FLAOELLUM,  HoTot.  sot.  i.  3. 117.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes^ 
{tmta  V.  lord),  called  SCORPIONS,  I  Kingi,  xii.  11. 

— 2.  A  rod,  (VIRGA,  Jv»tnal.  iii.  317.  Lux^an.  iv.  683).  or 
goad,  (STIMULUS,  i.  e.  periica  cwn  cmpide  octita,  a  pole,  or  long 
stick,  with  a  sharp  point :  Hence  stimiatos  alicui  adhibere^  udmo* 
vere,  adder e,  adjicere;  stimuli^  Adere^  incitartf  &c.  Jldversua  siu 
mulum  calces,  sc.  jactare,  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ter*  Phorm.  i. 
2.  28.  «^  Mtpt^a  xasvTiCfM',  til  stimulos  calcitrarej  Acts,  is.  5» 

— And  3*  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  ^tiadcalci  eyuUis  aUigetur}  ferrata 
calce  cun/etaiUtta  impeUebat  emumj  SiK  vii.  69€.)  used  only  by 
riders :  Hence  equo  caUaria  aadere,  subdere,  ^c.  AUerfrenis  egei, 
alter  calcaribus,  said  bv  Isocrat\es  of  Ephdrus  and  Theopompos, 
Cie.  AU.  vi.  1 .  Orai.  iiu  0. 

The  instruments  used  for  restrainine  and  managing  horses,  were 
— K  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FR^NUM,  pT.  -i,  v.  -a),  said  to  have  beea 
invented  by  the  LapjUlusj  a  people  or  Thessaly,  Virg.  0.  iii.  115. 
or  by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56.  the  part  whi<£  went  round 
the  ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  pro* 
pMy  the  iron  or  hit,  Orra,  Festus  ;  sometimes  made  unequai-and 
rough,  like  a  wolPs  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  head- 
strong, (tehax)  Ltv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid*  Am.  iii.  4.  13-  {dmrimr  oris 
eqms,)  lb.  ii.*9.  30.  hence /rsna  Lupata,  HoraU  od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg, 
G.  iii.  208.  Ooid.  Am.  i.  2.  15.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Drist.  iv.  6.  4.  Stat. 
AchilL  i.  ^81.  Frena  injicerej  eoncuterej  acdpere,  fnandere^  detrahere^ 
laxare,  4^c.  Franum  mardere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or 
subjection,  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  33.  but  In  Martial.  1.  105*  ^  Stat.  SyAr. 
J.  3.  38.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  (mont/ui), 
which  hung  from  the  horse's  neck ;  and  the  coverings  for  their 
backs  (strata)  were  adorded  with  gold  and  purple,  Virg.  Mn. 
vii.  979. 

— 2.  The  reins  (H ABEN£),  ve)  Lora)  r  hence  Aaframtf,  eorri* 
bere^flsciere,  v.  moliri,  to  manage ;  dare,  immittere,  ^ffundere,  laxare^ 
pennittere,  to  let  out ;  adducere,  to  draw  in,  and  snpprimere,  Ovid. 
Am.  i.  i3.  10. 

Ta  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzzle  (Capi  strum)  was 
applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 88.  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  t6 
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it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaoed,  16.  399.  or  with  a  cover- 
ing for  the  mouth,  {jUcella  ) ;  hence  Jiscellis  capistrare  boves,  t^ 
muzzle,  Plm.  xviiL  19.  ^tfdv,  Deui.  xxv*  iv.  09  amsuereySenec.  ep« 
47.  But  Capistnan  is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cord ;  hence  vUetn 
capiitro  ams$ring€r6y  to  bind,  CohantL  iv«  30.  Jvmfnta  capiurarty  to 
tie  with  a  halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id.  vi.  19* 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  called 
AUKIGA,  {n^toxPifQui  lota  itntbat)  :  or. agitator^  (ijMifi^)^  the  cha- 
rioteer or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii«  337.  Cic.  du.  xiii.  2U  Acad.  iv. 
39.  also  MoDsRATOR,  Lucan*  viii.  199.  But  these  names  are 
applied  chiefly  to  thotfp  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  Smt.  CaL 
54*  Ntr.  xxii.  34.  Plin*  ^.  ix.  6.  or  directed  chariots  in  war, 
Virg.  and  always  jstood  upright  in  their  chariots,  {insistebcuU  cuf 
ri6ta),  Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  Hence  aurioarb  for  cunvm  regert ;  and 
AuRtoARius,  a  person  who  kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  cir- 
cus, Sll«^  lb.  ■  *        . 

Jluriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two  stars, 
called  HjBDi,  the  kids ;  above  the  horns  of  Taurus ;  Ser v.  in 
Virg.  ^n.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus^  are  the  Hyades^\ab 
^w^plutrt)^  or  SuculcBf  (a  suibus)^  Gic.  N^  D«  ii.  43.  Piin.  ii«  39. 
GelL  xiii.  9.  called  Plmia.hj  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  516.  and  TrisUgj 
by  Horace ;  because  at  their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  produce  rains,  Od*  u  3.  14.  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius 
says,  G.  i.  137.  ante  genua  taurif  Plin.  ii.  41.  in  caud&tauri  septem^ 
PLEIADES,  or  Veroilijb,  the  seven  stars;  sing«  PUm  vel 
FiiiAS,  Ovid*  ep>  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agasoy  (qui  jumenta  agebat)  a  person 
who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot;  Pirg.  G.  i.  273#  But  drivers 
were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the  carriage  ; 
thus,  rhtdarius^  plauitroiHutj  &c.  or  of  the  animals  which  drew  it ; 
thus,  MuLio,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Senec*  ep.  87.  Martial*  ix.  58*  xii.  24, 
commonly  put  for  a  muleteer,  who  drove  mules  of  burden,  {muli 
cliteUarii)j  Martial. 'x.  3.  ii  76.  as  equisoj  for  a  person  who  broke 
or  trained  horses,  {equorum  domtor^  qui  ioluHm  incedere^  v.  badi^ 
zartr  docdmtj  to  go  with  an  ambling  pace),  under  the  Magister 
Equarumy  the  chief  manager  of  horses,  Varro.  The  horses  of 
Alexander  and  Ca^ar  would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves. 
Curt.  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  43.  Dio.  xxxvif.  54. 

^  The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in 
bis  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said  #e- 
der$  primd  selldt  Phs^dr.  iii.  6.  sedere  temonej  y^  prima  temane,  i.  e. 
in  sella  proximo  Uhncni^  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  144.  Propert*  iv.  8.  and 
itnume  /ait,  v.  excutij  to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  Virg.  Mn.  xil. 
470.  sometimes  drestin  red,  {canusinatuSf  i.e.  veste  Canusii  confec' 
ta  indutut)i  Suet.  Ner.  SO.  or  scarlet,  ^cocco),  Martial,  x.  76.  some- 
times he  walked  on  foot,  Idv.  u  48.  JDiorys.  iv.  39.  Senec  ep.  87. 
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Wben  he  made  the  carrii^e  go  slower^  he  was  sjBtid,  eurrum 
eqtiosque  sustinerej  Cic.  Alt.  xiii.  21.  wben  be  drew  it  back  of 
aside,  retorquere  et  avertercj  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  485. 
^  Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  hcHwback,  were  said 
vehif  or  portari^  evehh  or  invehi^  those  carried  in  a  hired  vehicle, 
{vehtcfdo  fneriiorio)j  Vectoribs:  so  passengers  in  a  ship;  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  3.  Juvenal*  xii.  63.  but  vutar  is  also  put  for  one 
who  carries,  Ovid.  Fast  i.  433.  FSJnUnis  vector^  i.  e.  aquila^  Stat. 
Theb.  9.  855.  as  vehem  for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic*  Cktr.  or.  27« 
Justin.  xi»  7.  GelL  v.  6.  so  invehens,  Cic*  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currwn  can^ 
scendere^  ascenderey  inscendere^  et  trml^e,  which  is  tisually  ap- 
plied to  mounting  on  horseback, saltu  in  currum  emicare,  Vlrgw  iii. 
927.  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in  curmm 
ioUi*  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by 
the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his  whip,'  Juvenal,  iii. 
317.  to  dismount,  descendere  v.  desilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  A.  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones, 
Vlin.  xxxiii.  3.  Juvenal.  viL  12S.  as  the  Persians,  Curt.  iii.  3.  x.  1. 
Hence  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  107. 

Of  the  CITY. 

"DOME  was  built  on  seven  hills,  {colks^'numtes^  arcesj  veljWo, 
^'-^  nempe,  PalaHnus,  QuirindliSf  Aventinus,  Calius,  ViminiSiSj 
ExquUinus,  et  Janicularis) ;  hence  called  urbs  SEPTIGOLLIS ; 
or  S£PT^Ma£MiirA,  Stat.  I^lv.  i.  2.  191.  iv.  1.  6.  by  the  Greeks, 
lidfoAofot,  Serv.  in  Mn.  vi.  784.  G.  ii.  535.  and  a  festival  was  ce- 
lebrated in  December,  called  SjL^momivuy  Fettus,  Suet.  Dam.* 
4.  to  commemorate  the  addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch^  q.* 
Rom.  68. 

*  The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  amon; 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  tnough  built  on,  and  fortified  by 
Ancus^  Liv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  ta  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Die.  37.  Gell.  xV.  37.  although  the  con- 
trary is  asserted  by  several  authors,  EiUrap.  i.  5.  The  CoiHs 
CapUolinus^  vel  TarpeiuSf  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been 
)  put  instead  of  it. 

^  V  The  Janiculumj  ColHs  Hortviorum^  and  T^aticanuSj  were  after- 

wards addftd. 
i  1.  Mtms  PALATINUS,-  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  mount, 

1  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.    Here  Augustus  had  hi» 

t  hou^e,  and  the  succeeding  emperors;   as  Romulqs  had  before:  ' 

Hence  the  emperor^  house  was  called  PALATIUM^  a  palace, 
Suet.  It  IHa.  liii.  16.  Domus  Pautina,  Suet.  CI.  11.  Vesp.  35, 
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D»  15.  and  io  bier  timeB,  those  who  attended  the  Emperor^  wei« 
called  PaiiAtini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS ;  jo  called  rrom  the  Capitol  built  on  it^  for- 
merly named  SATUMftJSi  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  tbere» . Jut- 
iin.  tliii.  1.  Virg.fM.  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia,  who  be- 
trayed  the  citad^to  the  Sabin^s,  Liv.  i*  1  !•  Dfonyt.ii.  38.  to  whom 
thai  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Lw^  u  33. 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  Dwrns.  i v, 
36.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who  was  buriecTon  it, 
Liv.  i.  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  omens,  /&•  6. 
therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within  the  PunuBrium^ 
Cell,  viii*  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vitae,  14*  till  the  time  of  Claudius, 
Jbid.  But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Iav*  i.33. 
IHonifB*  ill.  43.  called  also  tollU  Muncius,  from  Murda,  the  god« 
dess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel,  {sacellum)^  on  it,  Fesius  ;  CoUis 
DrABTjB,  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Slau  Silv»  ii«  3. 32*  and  Rbxohius, 
from  RemuSi  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there* 

4.  QUIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  tem* 
pie  of  Romulus,  called  also  QtitWnta,  which  stood  on  it,  HoraU  tp» 
vu  268.  Ovid.  FasL  iv.  375.  or  from  the  Sabines.  who  came  from 
Cwrei,  and  dwelt  there,  Festui  ;  added  to  the  city  l^  Servius,  Lt9» 
i.  44.  called  in  later  times,  Mans  CabaUi^  or  CaballmUi  from  *  two 
marble  horses  placed  there* 

5.  C£LIUS,  named  from  Gales  Vibenna^  a  Tuscan  leader^  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  with  a 
body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on.  Varrm  Im  L.  iv.  8. 
added  to  the  city  oy  Romulus,  according  to  Dienys*  ii*  50«  by 
TuHus  Hostilius,  according  to  Lh'  w  30.  by  Ancus  Martins,  ac- 
cording to  StrtAo,  v.  p.  334.  by  Tarquinius  rriscusy  accc«xiiog  lo 
TociV.  jJnn*  iv«  65*  anciently  called  QusR^vitfuLANus,  from  the 
oaks  which  grew  on  it,  J5id.  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be 
called  Augustus,  TaciL  Ann.  iv.  64.  Sue/.  Tib.  48.  afterwards 
named  Latsranus,  where  the  Popes  long  resided)  before  they  re* 
moved  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  VISUNALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew  there, 
(;9imineta)^  Varr.*ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  71.  or  Faoutalis,  (from/tfgt^ 
beeches),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tuliius, 
Lh.  u  44. 

7.  EXQUILINUS,  Exquiluz^  vel  Esqxdluz^  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks,  ascuitta)^  which  grew  on  it,  Forro,  Z*.  L.  iv« 
8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  {txcvbim)^  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  346.  added 
to  Ae  city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Lav.  i.  44. 

JANtCULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
))uilt  on  it,  Fiir^.  JEn.  viii.  358.  Oind.  Fast.  i.  246.  the  most 
iivourable  |>lace  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial^  iv.  64^ 
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vii.  16.    From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of  Jtfons  Aureus, 
and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of 
it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  sooth- 
sayers, {valeSf)  Festus;  or  from  the  predictbns  uttered  there, 
Gelh  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Jamcf^lum^  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tiber,  Horat.  od*  i.  20.  disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its 
bad  air,  {infamie  aer^  Frontin.)  Tacit*  hist.  ii.  93.  noted  for  pro- 
ducing bad  wine,  MarLv'u  92.  xii.  48. 14.  now  the  principal  place 
in  Rome,  where  are  the  Pope^s  palace,  called  S<.  Angdoj  theJPb 
tican  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  StPeter^s  church. 

COLLIS  HORtULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 
covered  with  gardens.  Suet.  Ner.  50.  taken  in  to  the  city  by  Aure- 
liao;  afterwaras  called  Pmcius,  from  the  Pmds  a  noble  family, 
who  had  their  seat  there* 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three,  or  at 
most  four;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumfe* 
rence  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces ;  it  was  divided  by 
Augustus  into  fourteen  regiwies,  wards  or  quarters,  P/ra.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gate^  were, — 1.  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through  which 
the  Fhminian  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumentana,  because  it 
lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  COLLINA,  (a  coUibus  QuirinaU  et  Vimu 
nali),  called  also  QUIRlNALISi  Aoonkitsis  vel  Salaria,  Festus^ 
JLw.  v«  41.  Tacii.  Hist.  iii.  83.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up, 
Liv*  xxvi.  10.  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiw  6.  s, 
15.  Cicjin.  iv.  9.-3.  VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESOUILINA,  anciently 
Metta^  LcAicana,  vel  Lavicana^  without  which  criminals  were 
punished,  Plaut.  Qis.  iu  6.  2«  Horat.  epod,  v*  99.  Tbcft.  Jtnn.  ii. 
82<^— 5.  N£VIA,  so  called  from  one  J^enius,  who  possessed  the 
grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  34.— tf.  CARMENTALI^, 
through  which  the  Fabii  went,  lAv.  ii.  49*  from  their  fate  cal^ 
ScxLEBATA,  Festus. — 7.  Capxna,  through  which  the  road  to  Capiia 
passed  ;«-^  Tbiumphalis,  through  which  those  who  triumpned 
entered)  Cic.  Pis.  33.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  VimutaUs  and  EequSinas  without  the  wall, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRETORIA  N  cohorts. 
or  fhilites  Prjbtoeiavi,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Aueustua  to 
ffuard  his  person,  and  called  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  select 
band  whicn  attended  a  Roman  General  in  battle.  See  p.  367.  com- 
posed of  nine  cohorts,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,  of  ten,  Dio.  Iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot,  Ilid.  ^  Suet.  Cal.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy, 
chiefly  fit)m  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Anru 
iv.  C.  Hist^  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Pnatorian  cohorts  were 
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raised,  and  four  to  guard  the  city,  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.    Of  these  last, 
Augustus  instituted  only  three.  Id*  Arm.  iv«  5. 

Severus  new-modelied  the  praetorian  bands,  and  increased  them 
to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodiaiu  iii.  44.  They  were 
composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the 
frontier,'  Dio,  Ixxiv.  2.  Th%y  were  finally  suppressed  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed,  Aurel.  Victor.  Zosim. 
ii,  p.  89,  panegyric,  9. 

Those  only,  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  {pomasrium prafer- 
re)y  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire*.  Tacitus,  however, 
observes,  that  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  nations, 
yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the  po- 
fncBrttim^  except  Sylla  and  Augustus,  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  An¥u 
xii«  23«^  But  other  authors  say,  this  was  ddne  also  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Cic  4tt^  xiii.  20.  03.  &  35.  Dio.  zliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gdl.  xiii.  14. 
The  last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vopisc.  in  Aurd.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  compute  them  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state  at  four  millions.  ^ 

PUBLIC  BUILDIJ>rOS  of  tj!e  ROMAIfS. 

I.  ri^EMPLES.    Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

'-  1 .  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because^  when  the  foundations 
of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  found,  (caput  Oli 
vel  Toli  cujttsdam)^  Liv.  i.  38. 55.  Dionys*  iv.  59.  Serv*  in  Virg.  JEo. 
viii.  345. — built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarqui* 
nius  Superbus,  lb.  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Hv.  ii.  8.  burnt  A* 
U.  670.  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  U.  675. 
again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii. 
72.  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third 
time,  and  restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever,  Su^t.  Dam.  5.    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stooi;  ^s,  Liv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.  &c.  and  sometimes  for 
the  temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4.  &c.  The  edifice  of  the  Capi- 
tol w^s  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200  feet  on  each 
side.  It  contained  three  tempfes,  (csdei^  temploy  cella  vel  dtlvbra^ 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Dtowfs.  iv.  61.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle,  (whence  he  is  called  Media  ^ui 
itdet  ade  Deus,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minei'Va  was 
on  the  right,  Liv.  vu  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
honours  next  to  Jupiter.'  {Proximos  Uli  (sc.  Jovi)  tam&^occupnvU 
Pallas  honor eiy  Hor^t.  odm  i.  12.  19/.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on 
the  left,  P.  Victor,  in  descr.  Rom.  Regionis^  viii.  Livy  however 
places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.    So  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  strongly  forti- 
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Aed ;  hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  652,  (vel  ab  jlRckQi  juod 
is  sit  locus  munitissimus  urbis^  a  quo  fadllimi  possii  hostis  prohtberiy 
Tarr.  L.  L.  iv/  32.  vel  ab  impoij  sumrnta)  ;  Capitolium  atque  arx^ 
Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  5.  arx  Qipitohij  Plor.  iii.  21.  The  ascent  to  the 
Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  100  steps.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  71.  JLiv. 
viii.  6/  It  was  magnificently  adorned;  the  very  guilding  of  it  is 
said  to  h^vecost  12,000  talents,  i.  e«  L.  1,976,250,  Piutarchjin  Pop- 
lie,  hence  called  Aurea,  Virg*  %b.  34B.  and  fulgens,  Horat.  od-  iiU 
3.  43.  The  gates  were  of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt^ 
Plin*  xxxiii.  3»  . 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Capitol,  Suet.  Col.  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  Oett.  xvi.  13.  Plaut.  Cite 
ii.  2.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  lAv.  i. 
54.  seep.  279.  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  /d.  iv.  20.  Nep.  Att."  20.  &c. 
Casa  Rotnuli^  the  cottage  6f  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  Liv*  v. 
53.  Senec.  Helv.  9.  Vitruv*  ii.  I.  near  the  Curia  Calabra,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM',  or  sanctuary, 
Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  seep.  56.  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  Serv.  in  Vitg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761.  StiU.  Tkeh.  xii.  498. 
Lav.  XXXV.  61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  33.  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustus^ 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to  'Mars  and 
Venus,  Dio.  lili.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the  gods,  see  p. 
309.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19.  consecrated  by  Pope  Boni- 
face IT.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All  Saints,  A.  D.  607.  now  called 
the  Roiwida^  from  its  round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of 
about  the  same  breadth..  •  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void 
spaces  being  lefthere  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no 
windows,  but  only  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light, 
of  about  25  ff^et  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid 
marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with 
brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver-plates,  but  now  it  is  covered 
with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size. 
They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down 
as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition 
of  houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
Sviet  Aug.  29.  Veil.  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public  library,  Hor.  ep. 
i.  3.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  com- 
positions. Id,  Sat»^  i.  10.  36.  sitting  in  full  dress,  PersA.  15.  some- 
times before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  compara- 
tive merits.  The  poets  were  tben  said  committiy  to  be  contrasted 
or  matched,  Sutt.  Aug.  89.  Juoenal.  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suei. 
^iig.  45.  and  the  reciters^  commi/tere  op«ra.  Suet.  CI.  4.     Hence 
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Caligula  said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  CoMHisstovES, 
tho^y  declamations,  SueU  CL  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose  by 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athenauii,  jSwtA 
VifiL — CaffUol.  in  Qordian.  3*  Pertinae.  11* 

Author*  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite  their 
works,  Dialog,  dt  OraU  9.  who  commonly  received  them  with  ac- 
clarnatioiis,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  14.  thus,  BENE,  pukkre,  belli^  euge  ;  Noh 
POTRST  MELIUS,  Cic*  Orot,  Hu  26.  Hofot.  Artu  P.  428.  Pers.  L 
49.  B4.  Mart.  u.  Sophos.  i.  e.  sapienter,  {<fop«ai)j  sct^,  docUf 
Mart.  i.  4.  7. — &0.  37. — 67.  4. — 17.  9.  and  sometimes  expressed 
their  fondness  for  the  author  by  kissing  him.  Martial.  \.  4.  7. 
e<  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  conjonctioii 
with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek  Stales  in 
Asia,  Iav.  u  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  (imiex  htUi  et  paeit), 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  la  war,  aiid 
shut  in  time  of  peace,  lAv.  i.  19.  Vdl.  ii.  S8.  Plin.  34.  -T.  Serv,  m 
Ftrg*.  i.  294.  viu  607.  shut  only  once  dnrinc  the  republic,  at  the 
encTof  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibi£  thrice  by  Augustus, 
{Janum  QtanrHMi,  i.  e.  Templum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ier  chmsiij 
Suet.  Aug.  22.  JatiumQmrinif  Hor.  od.  iv.  15«  9.^  first  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.^  U- 
725.  Dio.  Ii.  20.  a  second  time,  after  the  vantabrian  war,  A.  U« 
729.  Dio.  liii.  26.  about  the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreedi^ 
Some  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  andon- 
ly  enlarged  by  Numa ;  hence  they  take  Jomit  Quimii  for  the  tern- 
pie  of  Janus,  built  by  Romulus,  Jmcrob*  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459.  liv.  x* 
46.  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn^  Juno,  Mars,  Fenm^  Jlfmervo,  JVq»- 
tune^  fyc.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  CoRcor^ 
Pe«ce,  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forwm  Jtugyati, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.  Dio  says,  in  the  Capitol,  uv.  8. 
by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  qr  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple 
were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly  those  which  the 
Parthians  took  from  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701.  Dio. 
j\.  27.  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored 
to  Augustus,  Id.  liii.  23.  together,  with  the  captives,  H.  liv.  8«  Faff. 
ii.  91.  Jtiat.  zlii.  5.  Fior*  iv.  12.  Eutr&oi,  vii.  6.  Suetonius,  AMg. 
21.  and  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  1.  say  that  rhraates  also  gave  hostages* 
Np  event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  mst 
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and  on  account  of  noUitn||  did  be  value  himself  more  than  that  he 
bad  recovered  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his 
name,,9o  many  citizens  and  warlike  spous,  lost  by  the  misconduct 
of  former  commanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  HoraU 
od.  iv.  15.  6.  Ep.  i.  18.  56.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  227.  Fast.  vi.  405.  Firg. 
«i9&».  vii.  d06.  and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptioniw  On  a  stone,  founa  at  Ancyra<i  npw  Ang&wri^  in  f^hrygia) 
(tit  lapidt  An<yrano)y  are  these  words  ;  Parthos  trium  exerci« 
TuuM  aoKANORUH,  (i.  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  LHo. 
%l.  21.  afid  father,  76.  24.  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Op- 
.  piuK  Statiaous,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id,  xlix.  25.)  spolia  kt 

SIONA  a£|flTTCR£  MIHI,  SUPPLI0ES4UE    AMICITIAM    POPOLI    ROMANI 

PBTERE  coEoi :  And  on  several  coins,  the  Parthian  is  represented 
on  hij»  knees  delivering  a  military  standard  to  Augustus,  with  this 
inscription,  Civib«  et  siom.  milit.  a  Parthis.  recep.  Vil  bestit. 
vel  Rscup. 

II.  Theatres,  5ee  p.  346.  Amphitheatres,  p.  336.  and  places 
for  exercise  or  amusement. 

OD£UM,  fttdccflv,  from  adO|  cano^)  a  building,  where  musicians 
and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves,  before  ap- 
pearing on  the  stage,  Ge.  AiU  iv.  16.  SwU  Dom*  5. 

•  NYMPHJSUM,  a  building  adorned  wtth  statues  of  the  nymphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and.  water-rails, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness  ;  borrowed 
from  the  Greelcs,  PUiu  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.  long  of  being  introduced 
at  Rome,  Capitol  Gard.  32.  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  time 
with  the  temple  of.  the  nymphs,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  MiL  27. 
Jirusp.  27. 

CIRCI.  The  CiRct!S  Maxikus,  see  p.  328.  Circus  Flami* 
ffius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius ;  called  also  Apollinaris^  from  a 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63.  used  not  only  for  the 
celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  makrng  harangues  to  the  people, 
Gc.pM.  red,  in  Sen.  6.  Sfxt.  14. 

,  The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortune-tellers,  {tortiligi),  jugglers,  (priBsiigidtores)^  &c.  hence 
called  FALLAX.     Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  \  13. 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Tadt. 
Jinn.  xiv.  14.     Caracalla,  Heliogab&lus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  CfVct»  for  the  running  of 
men  and  horses,  Suet.  Ccu.  39.  Dom.  5.  HippooRdMi,  places  for 
the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plant.  Bacck.  iii.  3.  27.  also  laid 
out  for  private  use,  MartiaL  xii.  50.  especially  iii  country  villas, 
PKn.  ev.  V.  6.  but  here  some  read  Hypodrdmus^  a  shady  or  cover- 
ed  walk,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant ;  as  Sidon.  ep.  ii.  2. 

PAL£3TRiE,  GYMNASIA,  tt  XYSTI,  places  for  exercising 

€8 
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the  Alhleta ;  Seep.  S3l.  St  332.  or  ^ncnrtiafto,  who  both  wr««tleil 
knd  bcned,  (qui  pamgr&tio  cerfabani,  i.  e.  omnilnu  verAia  {umi 
Kfovcf),  Senec.  ben-  v.  3.  &e//.  iii.  I5.  ziii.  27.  Qui'ttclii.  ii.  9. 

These  places  were  chiffly  iniheCAMPUS  MARTIUS,a  large 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  wbere  ibe  Roman  youth  performed  ilieir 
exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  ;  hence  called  Su- 
PERBt  REois  AOER,  Juwnn/.  vj.  53^.  and  after  iheir  cvpulsjon,  con- 
secrated to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  b.  called  by  way  of  emiuence,  CAM- 
PITS,  Moral,  od.  iii.  1.  10.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  5.  Off.  i.  29.  put  for  the 
Comitia  held  there,  Cic.  Oral,  iii.  4i.  hence  fort  do'nina  camfi, 
Cic.  Pis.  2.  or  for  the  voles ;  hence  uenn/w  con^put,  i.  e.  sy^raguL, 
Lucan.  i.  IHO.  Campi  }fota,  a  repul'^c,  f^al.  Max,  vi.  9.  14.  or  for 
any  thing  in  which  a  ppr>on  cxerci>es  himsell';  hence  taiittimut 
dicendi  campus,  in  quo  Herat  oraton  vagari  librri,  a  large  field  lor 
spenking.  Cit.  O^  i.  18.  Jfcad,  iv.  S&.  Campus,  in  quo  excurrere 
tirtus,  c'ignoiciqae  posHt.  Cic.  Mtir.  8. 

NaUMACHIjB,  places  for  ez>iibiting  naval  et)gHgemenl«,  built 
nearly  in  the  fo  m  of  a  Circus ;  vetus,  i.  e.  M'/mmackia,  Cirei 
Maximi,  Suet.  Tii.  7.  Auuusti,  Id.  <3.  Tib.  72.  Dwiiitiaiii, 
Id.  5.  Mariial.  Sprct.  28.  The^e  fights  were  exhibited  also  io  the 
circus  and  aoiphilhraire,  tbid.  See  p.  333. 

III.  CURI£,  bnitdings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Curim 
met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  dc  L.  L.  iv.  32.  see  p.  17.  or 
where  ihr  spnatc  assembled,  (Sekacula);  p.  24. 

IV.  FORA,  public  places. Of  these  the  chief  t^as,  FO- 
RUM RoHA\u>i,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong  open  space 
between  ttie  C;ipii<<hne  and  Palatine  hills,  now  the  cov  market, 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  wbere  justice  was 
almini^lered,  and  public  business  transacted,  Sre  p.  H9,  107.  (29, 
&c.  insittuied  by  Rntnulus,  Diony.  ii.  50.  and  surrounded  with 
porticos,  shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Friscus,  lav.  i.  35. 
These  shop-  were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  (nrgtnlaru)  ■  hence 
Called  AaaENTAKift.  sc.  tabrrna,  Liv,  xxvi.  1 1,  vetches,  Pbnif. 
Cure.  iv.  I.  19.  hence  ratio  pecuniarum,  q>ia  inforo  vertatur,  the 
State  of  money  matters ;  Cic.  Maml.  7.  Jidem  dt  faro  Villvrc,  lo 
dc,-lroy  public  credit.  Or.  RrUl  i.  8.  in  fur o  veriari,  to  trade,  Id. 
Flacc-  -29.forf>  cedtre,  to  become  bankrupt.  Sen.  ben.  iv,  39.  vel  i* 
/••ro  turn  non  habere,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  but  dejoro  decedere,  not 

lo  appear  m  public.  Jfrp.  Alt.  10.  in  foro  esse  to  be  engaged  in 
public  business,  Id.  Cat,  I.  vel  Hare  operamfiro,  Piaut.  Aftin.  ii  4, 
22.  fori  tabes,  the  rjge  of  litigation.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  6.  tn  alteno 
foro  litigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  understand,  Mar- 
tial, pff.  xii. 

Around  the/«rMnt  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASILIC^ 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  iran»- 
9fi»rl   St.  «   loa   i...t  ..c.^  it,  ao.-!..  >:.....   r^    ...,:  a^t   ..j__ i 
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with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic,  Varr.  iv.  3«  v.  58.  Alt.  iv.  16.  af- 
terwards converted  into  Chrisiian  churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv,  xli  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat.  Sat.  L 
6.  120.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and 
being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Ltv.  xxxviii.  13.  Ovid.  FasU 
vi.  707*  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Forums  to  deter  unjust 
liti^nts. 

There  was  only  one  Forttm  under  the  republic.  Julius  Caesar 
ddded  another;  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S*  milliesj  i.  e«  L.  807,291 : 
13 :  4.  Suet-  Jul.  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  1^5.  s.  24.  and  Augustus  a  third, 
Id.  xxix.  3t.  Hence  trina  for  a.  Ovid,  Trist.  iii,  12.  24.  Senec. 
de  Iroy  ii.  9.  TaiPiiEX  forum,  Martial,  iii.  38. 4, 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forvrih  which  wa3  finished  by  Ner- 
▼a,  and  named  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  Sutt.  Dom.  5,  called 
aNo  TRAJfsiTORiuM,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to 
the  other  three,  Lamprid*  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellin*  xvi.  6.  Gell* 
ziii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-places,  where  certaia 
commodities  were  sold ;  thus,  Forum  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Fextusy  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  TaciU 
xii.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Mazimus,  Ovid.  Fast  \i.  477. 
SuARiuM,  the  swine-market;  PISCARIUM,  the  fish-market; 
Olitorium,  thegrecn*market;  /brtimCupsDiNis,  where  pastry  and 
confections  were  sold ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the  Ti- 
ber: When  joined  together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  oueMacel^ 
lutj  whose  bouse  bad  stood  there,  Varr.  de  L.  L,  iv.  32.  Those 
who  frequented  this  place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Ewu  ii.  2. 25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  or- 
naments of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the  edi- 
fices to  which  they  were  annexed ;  as  Porticus  Concordia^  ApoUi- 
nii,  Quirini.  Herculis^  7%ea/rt,  Circi^Amphitheatri^  &c.  or  from  thei, 
builders  of  them  ;  as  Porticus  Pompeia^  Livia,  Octaviay  Agrippa^ 
&c.  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  u  67.  Cic.  Dam.  44.  See  p.  422. 

In  Porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes  held, 
Appian.  bell.  dv.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pic- 
tures, or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  thea- 
tre, Vitruv.  v.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  bad  their  tents  in  porticos, 
Tacii.  Hist.  i.  SI.  There  authors  recited  their  works,  Juvenal,  u 
12.  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  20.  Propert.  ii.  33. 
45.  particularly  the  Stoics;  wbejKe  their  name,  (frooa  aroajj^orticusj^ 
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because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  bis  scholars  m  a  por- 
tico  at  Athens,  called  PotdUy  (•oMM^i^,  varia^  picia\  adorned  with 
variom  pictures,  particularly  ihat  ol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Ctc. 
Mur*  29.  Pers.  iii.  bZ.  Ntp*  M'dU  6.  So  Chry$ippi  porticuSj  the 
school  of,  Horai.  Sat.  ii.'3. 44.     See  p.  422. 

Porticos  were  generally  payed,  (pavimentatcn)^  Cic,  Dom.  44.  Q. 
fr.  iii.  !•  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec.  Ep-  1  ]&•  and  adorned 
with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  663.  Trist*  iii.  1.  59.  Praptrt*  ii.  23. 
5.  Suet.  Jlug.  31. 

VI.  COLUMNS,  (<•?*«,  vel  jiaw),  columns  or  pillars  prt^rly 
denote  the  props  or  supports,  (ftdcra)  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  of 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends,  (cdumen) ;  but  this 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  espe- 
cially sucli  as  are  ornamental,  aind  also  to  those  structures  which 
support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different  orders 
of  architecture,  Dortc^  lonicj  Corinthian^  Tuscan^  and  Coinponle,  i^ 
e.  composed  of  the  firist  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  ftose,  (6am,  Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  s« 
b(y.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  diameter  of 
the  column  :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it  stands,  is  called  Hi 

E>edestal,  {stylobates^  vel  -/a,)  the  top,  its  chapiter  or  capital,  (epit^ 
ttim,  caput  vel  capituitan%  and  the  straight  part,  its  shaft,  (scc^nut). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great  men, 
and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Pliiu  xxxiv.  5.  tb^,  Co* 
i^uMNA  ANEA,  a  brazai  pillar,  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins 
was  written,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Columna  rostrata,  a  column  adorned 
with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  ;  step* 
375.  of  white  marble,  Sil.  vi.  663.  still  remaining  with  its  inscrip* 
tion ;  another  in  the  Capitol,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  Consul, 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  Lio,  xlii.  20.  in  honour  of  Csesar,  con* 
sisting  of  one  stone  of  Numidian  marble,  near  twenty  feet  hi^ 
Suet.  Jul  86.  of  Galba,  IH.  G.  23- 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  curiously 
cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet;  according 
to  Eutropius,  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  diameter  at 
the  bottom ;  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  whole  pilkir  is  Incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are  re- 
presented the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  army, 
particularly  in  Datia.    Chi  the  top  was  a  Colossus  ^Trajan, 
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holding  in  hh  left  band  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  an  hollow  globe 
of  gqld,  in  which  bis  ashes  were  put ;  but  Eutropius  affirms  his 
ashes  were  deposited  unrkr  the  pillar,  viri.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  after 
bis  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  i06,  the  windows 
56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  inferior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  st^ll  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  among ' 
the  most  precioun  remains  of  antiquity.     Fope  Slxtu«i  V.  instead 
of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  to  be 
erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses 
with  pillars,  Cic*  Vert.  i«  66.  &c.  Herat,  od.  Vu  18.  Juven.  vii* 
182.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  {in  itercolumniis)^  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  19.  as  in  temples,  Ov.  Trist.  liu  1.61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  callcfd  Colvmna* 
RiuM,  Cic.  Alt*  xiii.  6.  Cas.  B.  C*  di.  28.  s.  33. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum^  called  Columna  Mania^  from 
C.  Msnius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U.  4i7« 
placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum, 
from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people ;  hence  called  ROS- 
TRA ;  Seep.  87.  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  1 1. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  Clueni.  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Colvm- 
MARii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Rostra 
and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subrostrani,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1. 
and  SuBBASiLiCARfi,  Plant,  Capt.  iv.  2.  35.  comprehended  in  the 
Turha  farenns,  or  pUbi  urbanoj  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

VIL  ARGUS  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  erected  in  honour  of 
illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war,  Dio, 
xlix.  15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  are  still  standing.  They 
were  at  first  very  simple ;  built  of  brick  or  hewn-stone ;  of  a  semi- 
circular figure ;  hence  called  Fornices  by  Cicero,  T^err.  i.  7.  ii. 
63.  but  afterwards  more  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble, 
of  a  square  figure,  with  a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two 
small  ones  on  each  side^  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and 
various  figures  done  in  sculpture,  Jtiv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  images  of 
Tictory,  with  cpowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down,  they 
put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This  magnifr- 
cence  began  under  the  first  emperors ;  hence  Pliny  calls  it  Novi- 

CIUM  tNVENTUH,  XXXiv.  6.  S.  12. 

Vni.  TROP£A,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy» 
and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  naoiraments  of  victoiy,  (a 
H^^fH^)i  erected  (poWtovel  9taMa)  usually  in  .the  place  wher«^ 
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it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  iDscrip* 
tion,  Firg.  Mn.  xi«  5.  iii.  388.  Ovid.  Art.  Amor.  \\.  744.  Tacit. 
Jinn,  ii-  22.  Ciwt.  vii.  7.  viii.  1.  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy,  decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the 
arms  and  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  Siat,  Theb.  ii.  707.  Juv. 
X.  133.  Those  who  erected  metal  or  stone,  were  held  in  detesta- 
tion by  the  other  states,  Ctc.  de  Invent,  il.  23.  nor  did  they  repair 
a  tropny  when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to 
be  imfnortal,  Plutarch,  quasi.  Ram.  36.  Died.  Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Florus  says, 
never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  Tbey  called  any  monuments 
of  victory  by  that  name,  Gc.  Arch.  7.  Dam.  37.  Pts.  3S.  Pliu. 
fan€g.  59.  Plin.  nat.  hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried 
the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  is  called  b>  Plutarch 
fpoKOMw:  by  Liv.  FfiRCDt»UM,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  pasj^age, 
jERETRUM.  TrapcBum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself 
Horai.  ad.  ii.  19.  Jfep.  Thtmist.  5.  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  naving  been 
consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.     Thus  Cesar  left  standing  the  tix>- 

fhies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected  en  the 
yrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Perpenna 
in  Spain,  Dio.  zli.  24*  Strab.  iii.  p.  156.  and  that  of  Mithrifiates 
•verTriarius,  near  Ziela,  in  Pontus,  Id.  xlii.  48.  but  reared  oppo- 
site to  them  monuments  of  his  own  victories  ;*  over  Afranius  and 
Petreius  in  the  former  place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  in  the  latter.  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caspar's  trophy 
on  the  Alps  we  have,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.     Drusus  erected  tro» 

[)hies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,     D%o. 
V.  1.  JF7or.  iv.  12.  23.     Ptolemy  places  them  {inter  Canduam  et 
Luppiam)^  ii.  IT. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still 
remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  ov^r  the  Ctm- 
bri  and  Teut^m,  vel  -65,  Suet.  Jul.  1 1.  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  But 
this  seems  notto  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUjaEJDUCTUS.  See  p.  423.  Some  of  them  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  sup- 
ported on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feel  high,  one  row 
being  placed  above  another.  The  care  of  them  anriciuly  belonged 
to  the  Censors  and  £diles;  afterwards  certain  officers  wpie  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperors,  called  Curatores  AQrA- 
RUM,  with  720  men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repnir,  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  Y/untV/cB)  ;  the  one  called  Publica,  first  in- 
stituted by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other 
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Famii*ia  Cjbsaris,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emp?ror  Claudius, 
Frontin.  de  Aqnaduct* 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water,  were  called 
Aquarii,  Cic.  Fam.  vili.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Cic.  Vat*  5.  Mar.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might  be 
brought,  was  called  LIBRA  TOR,-  P/tn.  ep.  x.  60.  69.  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  was  done.  Aquaria  libra,  Viiruo.  viii.6.hence 
locus  pari  libroL  cum  aquort  maris  tsU  of  the  same  height,  ColumdL 
viii,  17.  Omnes  aqua  diversA  tn  urbem  librd  pervenhmt^  from  a  dif- 
ferent height,  Fnmtin.  i.  18,  So  turves  ad  Itbramfactay  of  a  pro- 
per height,  CkBs.  B^C-  iii.  40.  Locus  ad libeliam(Bquus jqniie  leveii 
Far.  de  R.  R.  i.  6. 

Thedeclivity  of  an  aqueduct  Qibramentum  aqua)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (tn  centenos  pedes  sicilid  minimum 
crir),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31  •  according  to  Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7* 
The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  wa- 
ter  was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were  openings  (lumina)  every 
240  feet,  (in  hinos  ac'tus)^  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  pmftctus  aquarum  was  invested  by  Augustus  with 
considerable  authority.  Suei.  Aug.  37.  attended  without  the  city  by 
two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  secretaries,  &c.  Fronr 
tin.  hence,  under  the  late  emperors,  he  was  called  Consularis  a<^ua- 
RUM,  /•  1.  C  de  AquCRd* 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aquaeducts  in  Rome, 
but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were  named  from  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  troo]  which  the  water  was  brought,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance;  thus  Aqua  Claudia,  Appia^  Marda^  Ju' 
lia^  Cimina.  Felix^  Virgo,  (vel  virgineus  bquor^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8. 
38.)  so  called,  because  a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which 
the  diggers  following,  found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin.  but 
others  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin,  xxxi.  3.  Cassith 
dor.  vii.  epist.  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv.  1 4.  as  several  others 
vrere^Suei.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACiE.  (o  CLUO  vel  conluo^  i.  e.pt/rgo,  Fest.  &  Plin.) 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off*  the  filth  of  the  city  into  the 
Tiber;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.  extendingun- 
der  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches ;  the  arches 
whi6h  supported  the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad, 
that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay,  {vehis,  v.  -esfoBrd  large  anusta),  might 
go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them :  Hence  Pliny  calls  them  operum 
omnium  didtu  maximum^  suffossis  montibus^  atque  urbe  pensili^  sub^ 
terquenavigad^xxxv'u  \3.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  226.  There  were  in 
the  streets,  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty 
ivater,  or  any  other  ftlth,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  242.  which  persons  were 
appointed  always  to  remove  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca  deaui  P/in* 
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^«  X.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the 
ground^  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  suppiiedf 
rlin.  xxxvi.  1^. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated^  was 
called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquiiiius  Superbiis, 
lAv.  u  66.  Various  chaccs  were  afterwards  made,  Liv*  xxxix.  44. 

The  CloaciB  at  first  were^  carried  through  the  streets,  {per 
publicum  ductw)  ^  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  places 
went  under  private  houses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the  CIooob, 
but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatores  Cloacarum  were  appoint- 
ed, and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  Cloa- 
GARiux,  Ulpian. 

XL  Vlife — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  Hihour  and  expense, 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  {straxiMse)  their 
roads  with  stones  ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Jsidor.  xv.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  {munioerunt)^  was  to 
Capua;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the  same 
who  built  the  first  aqusednct,  A.  U.  441.  Liv.  ix«  29.  Buirap.  ii. 
4.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horai  ep»  i.  18.  20.  SaL 
i.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  360  miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncer- 
tain ;  called  reoina  viarum,  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  3.  11.  paved  with  the 
hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in  several  places  it  remains  entire 
unto  this  day,  above  2000  years  ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages 
might  pass  one  another,  commonly  however  not  exceeding 
fourteen  feet.  The  stones  were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to 
five  feet  eVery  way,  but  so  urtfully  joined,  that  they  appeared 
but  one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below  ;  the  first  sirahan 
of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ; 
the  whole  about  three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 
larger  stones,  called  Maroinks,  a  lijtile  raised,  for  foot  passen- 
gers: hence  the  roads  were  said  MARGiNARi,LtD.  xli.  27. 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  {ghirea)^ 
with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the-f\»rum,  called  MTLLIA- 
RIUM  AUREUM,  Piiru  iii.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  \.  73.  Sutt.  0th.  G. 
Dio.  Hv.  8.  where  all  the  milit3^ry  ways  terminated,  Pivlt.  m  GaU 
ba,p.  1064.  The  miles  however  were  reckoned  not  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  I.  154.  D.  <fe  F.  S.  along  all  the 
roads,  to  the  limits  of  the  empirei  and  marked  on  stones ;  lienoe 
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LAPIS  IS  put  for  a  mile ;  thus,  ad  Urt 
tria  millia  passuum  ab  urbe^  Plin.  xv.  18 
distances,  thqre  were  stones  for  tra 
assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount 
Gracchi     See  p.  214. 

The  public  ways    (PUBLICO  V 
from  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  c 
they   led :  thus,   VIA   APPIA,    and 
which  also  led  to  Brundusium* 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  < 
to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia ;  CASSIA 
these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina, 
iEVflLIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  t 

Via  PR.ENESTIXA,  to  Pranestt; 
BURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  10 
LaurevtIiVA,  to  Laurentum^  Plin.  ep. 
because  by  it   the  Sablnes   carried  s 
Martial,  iv.  64.  18.    Latin  a,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  Pl 
eonsularesy  xc\  prxtorm;  as  among  tl 
regta;  the  less  frequented  roads,  1 
vicinales^  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ducunt^ 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was 
the  highest  dignity,  Plin,  ep.  v.  15.  Ai 
the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome, 
of  Prastorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ; 
ed  by  two  lictors,  Dio.  11  v.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  we 
to  some  less  noted  place,  to  a  countrj 
DIVERTICULA,  Suet.  Ntr.  48.  Plin 
iz«  379.  which  word  is  put  also  for  tl 
roads,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun. 
gression  from  the  principal  subject,  Li 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travel 
ad  requiescendum)^  are  commonly  called 
belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hm 
purchased  on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23*  < 
properly  called  Cauponje,  Horat.  ep.  i.  1 
BORIS,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  ^9.  and  the  k( 
place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  CAUPO  ;  tl: 
SORES,  Cic.  Inven.  u  4.  Divin.  27.  Henc 
sorivm  nobisj  nori  hcJfitandi  dedit^  Id«  Ser 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  alo 
M  ANSI  ONES ;  commonly  at  the  distant 
from  one  another,  S§e  p.  3S8.  and  at  a  U 
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lays,  cdlled  ItlUTATIONES,  where  the  public  couriers,  {pubUci 
curspres  vel  Vkreuabii),  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor,  but  could  x)nly  be  used  by  those  employea  on  the 
ubiic  service,  without  a  particular  permission,  notified  to  the  ino- 
pcpers  by  a  diploma^  Plin.  ep.  x«  14.  1^1.     The  Romans  had  no 
public  posts,  as  we  hi!ive. 

The  first  invention  oi  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  Xeno* 
phon.  Cyrop,  viii.  p.  496,  Edit,  Hutchinson.  Augustus  first  intro- 
duced them  among  the  Romans,  Suet.  Aug*  49.  Pl%darch.  Gal6» 
9ut  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public  desp  tches,  or 
to  convey  political  intelligence,  Piin*  ep,  x.  120.  It  is  surprising  they 
were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  private 
communication.  Lewis  XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the 
year  1474:  but  it  was  not  till  the.  first  of  Charles  \L  anno  1660,  that 
the  post-office  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  Rapin^ 
vqL  2.  623.  yo/;  ed.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  Irom 
it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  L.  20,000, 
lb.  680. 

Near^the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  spulchres; 
Ste  p.  459. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VliE,  the  cross-Mreets, 
Vij$  TEANsvEKSJs,  Cic.  Vtrt.  iv.  63.  thus,  Via  sacra,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  d.  Nova,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  396,  &c.  paved  with  flmt,  Ju:DtnaL  iii. 
270.  yet  usually  dirty.  Id.  247.  Mart,  vii.  60.  6.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as  the 
grotto  of  Puzzoli,  Crypta  Puttolana^  between  Puteoli  and  Naples  ; 
and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  (hence  jacere 
pontem  en  fluvio  ;  Jluvium  pante  jungere^  vel  commitUre  ;  potUem 
fluvio  impofi^re^  indere  vel  injicere.) 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Ron)e  were  eight  in  number:  I.  PonM 
SUBLICIUS,  vel  Mmilius^  so  called,  because  first  made  of  wood, 
(firom  iubltca^  stakes,  Liv»  i.  33.)  and  afterwaixls  of  stone,  by  £mi- 
Uus  Lepidus;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aventine  ;  2.  Pons  FABRICIUS,  whicbjed  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber, 
{insula),  first  built  of  stone,  A.  U  692.  Dio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CES- 
TIU8.  which  led  from  the  island:  4.  SJENA TORIUS,  vel  Pala- 
Ijnut,  near  Mount  Palatine;  some  archer  of  it  are  still  standiug: 
6.  pons  JANICULI,  vel  -arw,  so  nan»rd,  because  it  led  to  the 
Janicutvm;  still  standing:. b.  Ponn  TRIUMPHALIS,  which  those 
who  triumphed  passed  in  ^oing  tf»  the  Capitol;  only  a  few  vesti- 
ges  of  it  remain  :  7.  Pons  ^LIUS,  built  by  iElius  Hadrianus ;  still 
standing  ;  the  largest  and  nio^t  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  :  8.  Pons 
MILVIUS.  without  the  cit>  ;  now  vMf'd  Pont f  molli, 

Thf*re  are  several  bridges  on  the  J^jno  or  Teverone;  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  because  rebuilt 
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by  the  eunnch  Narses,  after  it  had  bee 
t>f  the  Goth#. 

About  fiixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  1  I 
try  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniens  • 
tains,  nearNarnia,  or  Narni,  over  tber  . 
of  stupendous  height  and' size:  vestiges  i 
entire,  above  100  feet  high,  and  160  fe  I 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  br  i 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  wa 
the  Danube  ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  ol  I 
the  foundation,  sixty  feei  broad,  and 
another,  extending  hi  length  about  a   r 
work  was  demolished  by  the  succeeding 
dered  the  upper  part  and  the  arches  lo  I 
text  that  it  might  not  serve  as  -a  passag 
«bould  become  masters  of  it ;  Dio*  Ivii  . 
Writers  say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  i 
raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.     S<  i 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nt\  \ 
supported  an  aquaeduct  over  the  river    \ 
rows  of  arches  ;  several  of  which  still  rei 
ed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  oj 
stones  are  of  an  extraordinary^^ize,  son  i 
said  ^o  have  been  joined  together,  with< 
iron.     The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  I 
the  third  and  highest,  805  ;  the  height  ( 
18?  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridg  i 
er  Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ;  par 
It  consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  br : 
300  feet  high  above  the  water,  exiendiii 

The  largest  single  arched  bridge  knov ' 
or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pom  vete 
Brioude,  in  Averene,  from  BrivOf  the  m. 
ancient  Gauls.     The  pillahs  stand  on  Im 
195  feet.     The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famri 
the  Rhin^,  constructed  of  wood,  C<bs.  B 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  r; 
another,  Cces.  B.  6.  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Flo\ 
empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodh 
iv.  420.  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph,  Cyr.  ii  i 

UMirS  tif  the  EA 

IT^HE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the 
-^   testament  advised  hi3  successors  noi 
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>  i.  11.  Dto.  Ivi.  33.  &  41.  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and 
the  Euphrttes  on  the  ea.st ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  j 
and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Mount  Atlas;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not 
without  foundation  called  Rebum  domini,  Virg,  Mn*  i.  382.  and 
Rome,  Lux  orbis  terrarum,  atque  arx  omnium  gentium.  Ctc 
Cat.  iv.  6.  Terrarum  dea  gentiumque  Ronutj  cui  par  est  nihil, 
BT  NIHIL  SECUNDUM,  Mart*  x'lu  8.  Caput  orbis  terrarum,  Liv,  1. 
16.  xxi,  30.  Caput  rerum,  Tacit,  hist,  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45.  Domina 
Roma,  Horat.  od.  iv.  14.  44.  Princbps  urbium,  Id.  iiu  13.  Regia, 
Ep*  u  7*  44.  PuLCHERRiMA  RERUM,  Vtrg.  6.  ii.  -534.  Maxima 
HERum,  •£?!.  vii.  $02.  Sed  ^<ce  de  septem  totum  circumspidt  orbem 
montibus^  imperii  Roma  deumque,  (i.  e,  princtpum v.  imperat^rum) 
locus,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  4.  69.  Dumgue  iuis  victrix  omnem  de  montibus 
orbem  prospicieS  domitum^  Martia  Roma,  Ugar^  ib.  iii.  7.  51.  Ca- 
9UT  MUNDi  RERUMQUE  POTESTAS,  Lucan.  W.  l36.  Septem  jjBMS  aUa 

jugis  TOTO  QUJE  PRJESIDET  OR'BI,  Pvopert.  \\U   II.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  tifaie.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
Eiitrop.  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius 
tinder  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  frith 
of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  "under  Domitian,  Tacit.  A- 
gric.  23.  But  what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire, 
although  exerted  to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  war- 
like princes,  could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians, 
whose  invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morti 
PEjCTORA  LIBERA,  Horat*  od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that  empe- 
lior,  after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  build/ng, 
with  incredible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers,  at  proper  distances,  and  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Solway  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
above  sixty-eight  miles,  to  repress  their  inroads.* 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others 
VALLUM.  Spartianus  say3  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vita  Serveriy  18. 
&  22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.  19.  St»e  also  Victor. 
Epit.  XX.  4.  Orosius,  vii,  I7..Herodian,  iii.  48.  Beda,  Hist  i.  5. 
Cassiodorus,  Chranican.  Cambden,  p.  607.  edit.  1594.  Gordon's 
Itinerary,  c.  7. — 9.  p.  65 — 93.  Cough's  trianslation  of  Cambden,  v. 
iii.  p.  211. 
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■9,  Ug    Cotm 


4(M    Corni 


415, «« 


70    CtouMn™". 
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_Tiibut«   _ 


399    (otoin™ 
417    Comni>li»'«»  •*" 
358    Coiiiil«i»ioD«« 
344    Compr**™™" 

it.  CoDCili"*"" 
91B    CoBciliom 

399  CwicUTe     , 

4gS  Cond»orM  J»n« 

53  Coniiiclioo** 

4lR  CoofcfTrtno 

537  CoogTU^am  ^^ 

145  Coiyuretio 
338  ConnabhiBi 
625    CoDqu""""* 

4t9    GonHnteidB 
g9    Coiiiol«T*« 

3g9    roorili»™ 
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Flora 

Focalia 

Focut 

Fuennm 

Foeoua 

Follifi 

Fora 

Forensia    < 

Fori 

Forma  provinciae 

Forum 

Forus 

Fraenum 

Fntiilus 

Frutices 

FucuB 

FuaaUs  equi 

Fu'iambuU 

I'uiidi 

Fuiiditores 

Funera 

Funes 

Funu« 

Furca 

Furcifer 

Furie 


279 
402 
499 
614 
478 
421 

15,538 

400 

388 

80 

87,  35t 
437 
«i9 

437 
'  5|6 
407 
628 
345 

52,  78,  201 
354 
453 

389 
455 

51,  521 
51 

276 


Helciarii 

Heliocaminui 

Helex 

Herciscere  iamiUani 

HeniUB 

Hetaerie 

Hexaphorum 

Hexeres 

Hiatriones 

Holocaustum 

Honorarium 

Houorati 

Hordeum 

Hwreum 

Horti 

Hocpitium 

Uostes 

Hyades 

Hybrids 

Hypoeaea 

H>poaidB9cu1u» 


Furtum  coQCoptom  190,233 

Fuflua  497 

Fustuariura  376 

G 

GabinusCiDcttu  83 

Galea  354 

Galenu  405, 414 

Galli  304 

Gallia  togata  67 

Gausapa     .  402, 420 

G€mma»  411 

Genius  277 

Geoles  45 

Geotiles  45, 59 

Gedlatio  422 

Gladius  et  haata  129 

Globus  vel  orbis  369 

GluLiuatoret  491 

Gradu*  roilitarei  363 

Graphtum  484 

Gratis  272 
Grcj^es  et  aimenta,  dist     516 

Guberiiaculum  386 

Gubeinator  390 

Gustiiiio  4:27 

Gulf  u  8  4i4 

Gymnasium  331, 537 

Gynieceum  501 

Gjrpsatus  49 

H 

Hahcns  529 

liaDe  tibi  tuas  ret  449 

Hicdi  530 
Hii^redesasceDdenteSjftc.    73 

Ha;rediuiii  S06 
llsDra*  et  asse,  aemisse,  &c.  73 

Hurpagones  394 

Hurijastuni  422 

Hui  uspicesi  &  -iue  295, 313 

Madta^  363 
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391 
501 
391 
68 
273 
199 
455 
884 
340 
312 
IM,  188 
128 
613 
614 
605 
426 
57 
630 
442 
466 
488 

319 

45 

136,262 

46*2 
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Idus 

Ignobilea 
l^nominia 
llicet 

Jmpluviom 
Imperator  36,110,165,171,369 
Imperium  88,111,166 

Inducere  icaatut  consul- 
turn  27,37 
Inauguratio  62, 289,  Ae. 
Inaurus  407 
Incendiarii  197 
locestus  443 
locilia  609 
laciti  ^7 
Incudi  reddere  versus  4v6 
Indictio  82 
Indigetes  278 
Inducere  nooieii  .  71 
Jndusinm  401 
lofaraes  22, 234 
Inferiaft  4tf3 
Infulaa  299 
Ingenai  48 
Injuria)  234 
Inoculatio  ^* 
in  prociuctu  69 
Inquiiinus  65, 229 
Insuio  517 
Insulae  65, 4i»4 
Instita  396 
institores  .  543 
>n»tituta  219 
Intettabiles  366 
Intercessio  tribunorum  27, 98, 

141 

fnterpretes  95 

interres  prodebatiir  92, 109, 

115 

Interregnum  t6. 

Interdicta  128 

Iselastici  luOi  332 

Iter  64 

Jaoiculiqy  J^ 


495 
49^ 
275 
416 
249 
23g 
Judices        '       129,236,249 

Pedanci  240 

Judicem  ferreei 


Jani  templuM 

Jauitor 

Janua 

Janus 

Jentaculum 

Judex  questiooes 

Judicem  feire 


ejerare 


Judicia  220 

Jugenim  480, 51(1 
Jugum       497,610,618,528 

Jumentum  ^2 

Juniores  99 

Jurare  in  leges  113,  l91 

Jureoeisio  53 

Jurisdictto  221 

Jurati  homines  864 

Jusjurandum  240 
Jus  £lianum,  FliTiamtm, 

ftc.  180 

—  applicationis  86 

—  censuus  74 

—  civitatis  60 

—  boodrarium  12t 
-*-  hooorum     «  76 

—  ima^inum  44 

—  Italicum  79 

—  Utii  7» 

—  militiae  74 
-—  Quiritium  67 

—  relatioois  prims,  &c.      38 

—  sacrorum  76 

—  suffragii  56,  76 

—  Cributorum  74 
— r  trium  liberorum  209 
Jus&LeXyftc.  181 
Justa  funebria  453 
Justitium  466 
Jnstusequitatus  35G 

K 

Kalende  319 

Kalendares  £ssti  284 

L 

Laccraa  401 

Lacus  433 

Leena  401 

Lana  497 

Lanista  '^^ 

Lapsus  rotaiun  3^ 

Laquearia  SOS 
La^               trr,  440,  458 

Urm  458 

Latafundia  610 

Latinitas  '^^ 

Latus  clams  23,  4OO 

Laudatio  267,457 

Laureata  forea  49l» 

tAutumias  261 

Lecticss  455, 523 

Lectisteniiam  311 

Lectus  417 

fuDvbris  451 

L^gali  192^357 
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tdtghtt  Caesaris  162, 167 

Legatio  libera  35,  202 

Legere  agere  221 

Leges  Curiatae  168 

■   ■      duodecim  (abula- 
ram  159, 180, 185 

Rcpia  168 

Tab€llari«  100 

Xiegem  ferre,  Ac.  102 

Legionea  17,349,363 

LegiUmi  liberi  442 

Leguleius  ,  223 

Lex  annaiis  113 

Curiata  88 

Reria  39 

Libatae  (Uipes  426 

Libatio  312 

Libelli  Imperatoris    38,218, 

488 
Libellos 
Liber 
Liberalia 
Liberi 

Liberti  et  Libertini 
Libitinarii 


Libra 

Libraria  et  -noi 

Librariiia 

Librator 

Libripena 

Licen 

Lidtator 

Licia 

Lictorea 

Ligo 

lingnlaB 

Liins  labor 

Limites 

agrortUB 
Linteonet 
LiDum 
lira 
JLirare 
Li  tare 
Litera  tristis 
Litera  salutarii 
Litene 
Litigatores 
La  tuns 

Litis  cobtestatio 
Lixae 
Locuplet 
Lodix 
Lorica 
Luceres 
Luctas 

Lugabria  fotnere 
Ludi  Circeoflcs 

tcenici 

teciilares 

-- — Btati 

LaduTrojas 

Luna 

Lnperci 

Luatram 

coodftt 


262 
483 
324 
48 
48,21 
461 
468 
491 

488,490 

643 

60 

229 

ib. 

623 

114, 178 
609 
402 
486 
619 

206,208 
497 
613 
610 
ib. 
464 
258 
228 
489 
223 

290,362 
239 
360 
606 
419 
365 
40,104 
466 
466 
328 
340 
328 
ib. 
332 
277 
303 
22,92 
91, 137 
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Macellem  ; 

Macrocolla  i 

Maeniaoom  , 

Jtfagister  collegii 

equitnjD 

■■  socictatii 
Magistratns 
>  Crimea  131 

Malleoli 

Mai  us 

Mancepa 

Mancipatio 

Maocipia 

Mancipi  rey 

Mandata 

Manea  4^ 

Mangonea 

Manipalna 

Maiuio  35; 

Mannleatua 

Manumisaio 

Manum  cooaerere 

Maoua  io  jectio 

Mappa  et  mantile 

Marga 

Margante  6 

Mai^nari 

ManCare  ordioet 

Marsupiom 

Maatigia 

Matrone 

Mausoleuin 

Medimnus 

Medicare  /ago 

Mediaatinoa 

Membrane 

Menas 

Mephitia 

Mercemuii 

Meranda 

Metae 

Metatorea 

Metropolia 

Militarea  tribani 

Miliariam 

■  aareum 
Mimna 
Mine 

Ministri  30i 

Mirmillonea 
Missio  koneata 

ignominioaa,  Ac. 

Miasua 

Micare  dtgitta 

Mitre 

Mittere  mappam 

Modiua 

Mooeta 

McHiilia 

Mooopodiom 

Morbiacomitialis 

Mora  26i 

Movere  e  aenatn 

•  e  triba 
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Qin^torium  149, 359 

Qusestorii  125 

QmiMiores  148,  245,  248 

Qaiiiarius  470, 474 

Qusettorea  c&ndidati  150 

[ —  palati  l51 

Quaiuorviri  viales  ib 

Quinquatrus  •   324 

Quiiiqucviri  mensarii,  &c.  160 
Quincunx  364, 384 

QuindereinTiri  296 

Quinqueremes  3:^4 

Quintana  359 

Quirinalis  moos  dit 

Quirinus  279 

QuiritBre  58 

Quintariam  dominium  68,  69 

R 
Rabula 


241 

Radii  dil 

Radius  498 

Ramnenaet  40,  lOl 

Rapina  23  > 

Ratiocinatoret  491 

Ratiti  nummi  4*0 

Recuperatores  236 

Re(!«'mptorefl  135, 228 

Refcrre  ad  Senatum  26 

RouionpBurbis  493,533 

Ret^ifugium  118 

Rf  ir^atio  ■  77 

Rcmancipatio  44^) 

Rz-mi  3;:6 

Repetun<1i)e  1^5 

R<pliialio  231 

Repot  ia  447 

RopQdium  444 

Rf»(iip(a  39,218 

Re»  pill  lies  At  pnVataa        63 

corfjoi'ales  etiiicorpo- 

ni\o.»  ib. 

—  >Rtra;  et  profanse  62 


Rf'{>til)ili!>  agf.T 

Rrti-iii 

Rrtiit.icula 

Rfua 

R«  X  SacTorum 

Rr   (la 

Rii  iiiium 

Hi  fiinicala 

RdUalio 

Rwjiafores 

Roi>aif  legem,  &c> 

Ru{;ui 


511,518 

:^;j4 


Romania 

Roslra 

'Bubrira 

Qudiani 

Runcatio 

Saburra 
Sacc'us 
Sac*-r 

SHiro^dOCti 
S:<cr(in)«ntam 
Si  ^iJi.irii 
Sa^  an 
Salct  fialinum 


389 
96 
300 
625 
396 
3:59 
246 
101 
102 
4(>0 

i;6 

87,  38n,  :.4i 

218,  407,  4  ^7 

330 

505 

389 
433 

103,  r4i 

139,  146 
227,  -ShZ 

358,  40  i 
4:26 


Sa1ic€8 

Salii 

Salutatorei 

Sandapila 

Sarcophagus 

Sarculatio 

Sarculum 

Saracum 

Saiio 

Satiifdaro 

Satura  }ex 

Saturnalia 

SaO'rae 

Scalmus 

Scamna 

Sc-andulas 

Scapus 

Scarificatio 

Scena 

Scribae 

ScHnium 

ScHpta  duodccim 

Scriptura 

S><ripiuarius 

Scribe  re  nummos 

Sell  tula 

Scutum 

Sfictatores 

Sectio  el  sectores 

SecuriB  dolabrata 

Segeitre 

S<^(riAentum 

Sella 

cunilis 

Semones 
Si'nteatia    maxime 

Seniore* 
Si'iiat  ula 
Senatus 

— — -—  legitimus 
Senatott  cousuUum 
Seiitiiia 
Sopeiira 
Sepes 
Scptemtrio 
S«>ptrm.in  epulonarr 
S«'ptuin 

SipuUhra         459, 
Sr'<jueMtrcs 
Sera? 

Scricu  vestis 
Sfrra 
Scrvitus 
Ser\*iMife8 
Sf'stfdituil 
S'-it-rnu-*  471, 

5t  xagfcnarii 
S)  \  liiui  lihri 
Sicarti 
8i^l<e 
,  Si^^rna   . 
Si^na 
^Si^oiferi 
SiL^iium  pugne 
Siliceniium 
Silentium 
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•^tnbolam  dare 

Sj-nerapba 

SrnUiesis 

T 
Tabellariui 
Taberaa 
Tahernaculum 
Tablmnm 
Tabulae 


411 

230,  487 
397,  425 

497  490 
491 

96,  291 
496 
256 


T 


accept!  &  expensi  478 
norse  S9»  I43 

33 
65 
479 
436 
262 
63i 
40,  104 
279 
5Q1 
497 


Tabularium 

Tabulata 

Tal^otum 

Tali 

Talio 

TaipeiiM 

Tatienses 

Terminus 

Tegulss 

T6& 

Tempettivum  cenWnum   415 
Templa  I  291 

Tenincius  463 

TesseUa  502,  618 

TesMra  361,  427 

I  ■■  hotpiteUtatia  427 
Teaaeram  coofriogare  t6. 
Teaaem  436 

Teata  433 

Teatameatom  69 

Teatoa  255 

TeaUmaniom  denuociare    ib: 


Fag9 
TribunuB  Celeram  115,  116 
Tribuni  comiiiati&  rufuli  192 

mililaria,  109, 160, 356 

laUclavii  356,  400 
militares .  109,  192 
legioaarii         17,  191 

plebia  159 

Tribus  104 

Tributa  75 

Triclinium  ^    417 

Trilix  498 

Trinum  Nundinum      93,  3^0 
Tripudium  97 

Tripua  297 

Triticum    .  512 

Triamphus  372 

Triumviri  capitalca  151 

mansarii,  &c.      160 

'■    ■ epulonesi  298 

monetalea  151 

Docturnee  151 

reipublicsB  conatitu- 

110, 159 

422 

641 


TeatudiDM 

378, 

,  380 

Teztoraa 

497 

Thalamegi 

385 

Tbeatrom 

346 

Tbensa 

525 

Tberm» 

423 

Tholos 

502 

Thranite 

384 

Tibiae 

344 

Tibialia 

402 

Tirocinium 

398 

Tironea 

(6. 

Tilulus                47, 

434, 

466 

Toga 

395 

pexa 

396 

prsBtexta  . 

194, 

397 

pnlla 

396 

^—  Tirilis 

198 

ToHere  filium 

60 

Tomeatun      •> 

418 

Toniorea 

414 

Topiarii 

603 

Topiariam  facere 

ib. 

Torculaf 

433 

Toreumata 

435 

Toms  et  -al 

419 

Trabea 

114, 

290 

Traha 

623 

Trama 

b98 

endsB 
Trocbua  &  Turbo 
Tropasa 
Tuba 
Tumultua 
Tumulua  ioaoia 
Tunica 

palmata 

— —  recta 

Tunu:ata 

Turma 

Tuxrea 

Tutela 

legitima 

Tutorea 
l^mpanum 


TranalaUtia  edicta    127,  163 
TraasTectiaeqaitum  41 

Tragaedia  343 

Triarii  354 

Tribuiwd  129 

Tribuh  515 


U 

Udonea 
Umbilicus 
UltrotribuU 
Umbo 
Urabne 
Uncia, 
Unguenta 
Uo^entarhia 
Uni?ira 
Urbea 
Uma 

Una  major 
Uaucaptio 
Uaura 
Usurpatio 
Usua 

Uflusfructus 
Utirogaa 
Utrea 
Uva 
Uxor 

V 
Vacatiomilitie 
Vacantia  bona 
Yacttna 
Vadea 
Vallum 
Valvae 


362 

350 

450,  466 

399 

400 

ib, 

ib. 

40 

380 

886 

73 

72 

627 

404 
486 
135 
395 
418 
73,  468, 477 
425 
424 
450 

83 
462 
526 

66 
477 

67 

439 

r  69 

lOl 

433 

6l9 

446 

350 

86 

280 

223,246 

359 


V  alp  So 

Va<iaiium  162 

V'aticauus  533 

Vertigales  8I 

\  ectigalia  75 

Vectorcs  53l 

Vches  526 

Vebicttla  520 

Vela  387 

Velttea  364 

Vellum  485 

Venalitii  48 

Venatio  33i 

Venti  620 

Ventilabrum  515 

Verbera  S6l 

Vergiiias  530 

VemiB  60 

Ver  Sacrum  310 

Velsuram  fiicere  479 

Vertigo  53 

Vervactom  511 

Veapilloaea  464 

Vestesvariae  409 
Vestibuium                452,  494 

Veatia  aervHis  414 
Veto  27,  140 
Vexillum                    366,  371 

Vexillarii           '  378 

Via  64 

Viae  544 

^—  aciei  364 

castxx>ram  360 

Viaticum  162 
Viatorea                       24,  179 

Viceaima  76 

Victoriati  nummi  .  471 

Vicarius  aenri  62 

Videtur  fecisse  267 
Villa  et  Tillicua         604,  507 

Viminalia  mons  532 

Vtnaceua  acious  519 

Vincula  261 

Vindemia  519 
Vindex,  v.  expromissor  58 
Vindicatio,  v.  vindiciee  225«2S6 


Vindicta 

VinesB 

Virgines  Veslales 

Visceratio 

Vitrea  specnlaria 

Vitte 

Vivaria 

Viviraidices 

VolOQfiS 

Volaellae 
Volumen 
Vconitoria 
Vomujit  at  edaat 
Vota 

X 
Xenia 
XjatBS 

ZetA 

Zona. 


53 

434,  518 
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314,464 
503 
406 

333,504 

517 

51 

407,413 
486 
SSfT 
431 
310 

68,438 
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PROPER  NAMES  i 


^                              A  Au 

«^Ce&5£A,  in  a  Grimtnat  trial    PagtHNb  Atl 

jSdiom,  real  225;  persooal,  228;  penal,  Au 

232;  mixt,                                          236  ^u< 

Admiral,  of  the  fleet                             154  jju^ 

\                 AdtoraLtt.  sometimes  hired    persons  (o  t 

a, '(riaud  them  while  speaking           241  { 

^Milti,  plebeian  and  curule                  146  d 

•A^jljn/tpredictiaa  concerning,  165;  .^E^^^.  tl 

tianjfw                                          319  o 

«£/tttf  Catust  why  called  wbe,               86  h 

"*          '                 "  tl 


ifflneas,  the  names  of  278 

JEohu,  god  of  the  winds                      281  A 

•SSanUapiuif  worshipped                      274  }i 

-^roms,  punished                                 234  v 

JigricuUurt,  encoo raged                       606  t( 

Agrippat  his  advice  to    Au^sfus,   MO ;  h 

builds  the  Pantheon,  369,  535 ;  and  the  Jc 

harbour  of  Jfuenvm,  39<);  constructs  sf 

pillars  in  the  Cireut.  329;  aird  several  h 

aqueducts                                         543  «( 

MieSy  forces  of,  how  raised  and  supfiort-  fu 

ed,  352,  where  posted*  367;  in  the  til 

camp,  and  why,  360;  on  march,  363 ,  gi 

and  in  battle                                    3ti5  hi 

ARars,  316;  a  place  of  refuge               ih.  i: 

jtimatfuBaf  the  sybil                              296  V, 

Mibuitus,  his  daughters  occasion  an  im-  sc 

portant  change  in  the  government    122  th 

^nimaU,  how  yoked,  62^  and  driven  529  ei 

Annals,  how  composed                        285  lo 

JfnruUis,  L.  VUiius,  proposes  a  law  to  re-  oi 

golate  the  age  for  enjoying  offices    1 13  ju 

Mtomusj  C  expelled  from  the  senate    22  ch 

AtUonim,  M.  blamed  for  his  marriage,  443;  21 

offers  a  crowo  to  Cesar,  284»  303;  bis  un 

profusion  475 

Ajpidutt  his  luxury  aod  death  476 

jfyolloy  names  of  274 

4^€tf/,  liberty  of                         116,  244  xh 

^fuaduett,                                   423,542  fle 

Arefua.,  triumphal                                 541  4n 

'^ftemblUtof  the  people;  86;  by  CuriiB,  no 

106 ;  by  centuries,  88 ;  by  tribes,  104;  tin 

broken  off  by   what,  98;  manner  of  shj 

holding  the  assemblies  by  centuries,  98 ;  le^ 

b^  tribes,  106.  fToduhuU  Astembliet  pro-  rej 

hihited                                             199  49 

Athet  and  bones  of  the  dead,  how  gather-  en 

•4f,  462 ;  and  depoeited                   463  48' 

71 
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recnveringfir«mthe  PsKhtiDslbe  spoils 

tsken  rrom  CruHw,  &3(>:  hu  denlh.  170; 

bis  tomb  Page  466 

JlMfita.  manner  of  Inking  96 


of 


;    bii    or^eg,    lA.    hAHtl 


Badfu  o{  Cbe  MDiton,  2S;  Eqailu,  41 ; 

kmn   1)4;  Coniuli,  1)6;  Prctor,  IW; 

■BtTCmperon  176 

Bail,  form  of  2S3 

£aJJ,  game  of,  483;  offourkindt         ib. 

Barben,  Grat  inlRxlaced  from  Sicily   412 

Ballu,  of  different  kinds,  431;  Erst  bnill, 

4:23  i  parts  of,  ib.  lime  and  mannei-of 

bathing  424 

Btard,  bow  abaven  412 

Belt,  or  girdlr,  when  used  390 

Btarj,  coDsleliation  of  626 

Bihdiu,  weak  conduct  of  201 

BotuU,  nard  in  all  imponant  contracts  230 

atcbanged  brtwecn  Augiutui  and 

Antony,  be,  233 

Bona  Dea,  festival  of  32G 

Soolu.  Iiindi  of  489 

Boolu,  constellatios  nf  fi2fl 

Sractlili,  426 

Brutha,  not  #orn  bytbe  Romans, 343,409 
Bridgu,  number  of  Mfl 

Brutiu.  Ibe  conapiracy  of  bis  sons         63 
Burning  (bfl  drad,  custom  of.  whence  de- 
rived and  wben  dmpl,  463 ;  wbal  per 
fODS  were  not  burnt,  463,  wbj  forbid* 
^en  in  (be  city  468 

turin/,  places  of  ib. 

Buying  and  ttUing,  form  of         228.  £39 

C 
eaert,  the  people  of,  receire  the  Vestal 
Viipna  66 

Caiari  JaRai,  vUifipa  (he  anlhority  of  tbc 
senate,  37;  abridges  lbs  rigbb  of  tbe 
Mople.  lOS;  oppresaes  tbo  liberty  of 
bis  country,   1)0;  promnte  appomled 


nate  baoK,   1)0,  406;  n  (emp)e  and 

priests  con!iecralt>d  to  him,  174.  3n3  ; 

■rniitonslaln  at  hia  iltnr  315 

C'admn:  brought  IrllFn  iato  Greece  489 
Caltndari.  why  ■□  called  234 

Catpumia.  the  dream  of  602 

Camp   fomi  of  369 

Caiulidata.  their  dresi  and  manner  of 

canvassing.  M  ;  bon  elecled  108 

Citpiiat  tritdi  246 

Capiloliiu  marbles,  why  so  called  284 
C^ua,  punished 


Carrtlmi  Ruga,  the  first  who  divurcrd 


wife 


448 


,   116;  reduo 


I  the 


power  of  tbe 
peLual  diotalOTi  ib,  167 ;  makea  a  review. 
of  th?  people,  )43 ;  hia  preletl  for 
crossing  Ibe  Rubicon,  14),  145,  hia 
popnlar  laws,  SOI ;  proposed  lo  arrange 
all  the  laws,  303 ;  an  ioslBnce  of  Ills 
surprising  presence  of  mind,  29-2;  warn- 
ed o(  bia  dwih,  313;  regulates  the  year, 
316;   Ihe   laying  of  9y1la  concerning 


him,  399;  I 


■a  PompeiBi  i 


id  ^hy, 
9,  403; 


Castor  and  Pnltux 
Calo,  ordered  lo  be  led  to  prison.  29, 
2*1 ;  aenl  to  reduce   Cyppis,  196;  bit 
dreaa  399 

Caralry,  bow  choten.  361 ;  rlbeir  ama 
■nd  dret!  366;  tbeir  pkce  in  Ibecaaipi 
361;  and  in  bailie  364 

Cenwri.  Iheir  instilulion.  132;  iheir  nfficr, 
I33;1beir  power,  136.  137;  dtacoalkiued 
undpr  ibe  emperors  137 

Ccnwn'nui.  whence  colled  137 

Ctnliirion,  badge  of  366 

Cerbinu  SSt 

Ctnu.  269 ;  her  mytleriea  tl. 

Chariot  rata  328 

Charim,  ferryman  of  hrl)  281.  463 

Chimneyi.  anciently  not  luedalRomrlM 
CAonu,  why  auppressed  344 

CArutionity.eitablishedbyConslantineTS 
C^riiliiini.     their     meetings    probibiird, 
and  why,  199;  often  exposed  lo  wild 
braala    ^  331 

Ciciro  unites  the  senate  with  the  EquUa, 
3S;  gels  the  province  of  Cilicii  againil 
his  will,  )31;  made  quKclor,  20;  called 
Falher  af  hii  Country.  170;  hindered 
by  n  tribune  from  making  a  sprecb  to 
(he  people,  when  be  reiigned  rbe  cnn- 
sul-hip.  Il9i  promolea  Uir  Bmbitiom 
deaigiia  of  Cnsar,  cantmry  to  hii  I'wn 
judgment,  161 ;  is  luniihed,  196:  bis 
laws.  216:  Ihc  senate  change  thair  babil 
on  his  arcount.  247 ;  his  death  253 
CtiUngt.  how  adorned  603 

Ciiiu.  furmalitiea  in  founding.  82,  in  de- 
stroying, 83.  their  wallsMcred  ib. 
Cilizmi.  rights  of,  67;  eouUt  not  lose  the 
freedom  of  Ibe  city  againJi  iheir  will, 
77.  196;  coulHnol  he  scourged        21) 
Tbt  citit  laa.  Study  of,  revived  in  Ea- 
rope                                                Si* 
Civil  triaU                                         2» 
Claudiut  P.  punished  for  »)ig<iling  <b« 

Clmdiia.  Emperor,  abridge  lk«  naabet 
af  holy  dayi,  aod  Kby  9^ 


OF  PROPER  NAMES 


Claudiut,  App.  decemvir  Page  159 
Cffcutt  supposed  causeof  bis  blind- 

*  iiru  304 
Classes,  ioto  which  the  people  w^re  di- 
vided, 89  ;  whence  classes  of  scholars, 
qumciil  i.  2.  23.  i  5.  21.  and  of  work- 
men. ColumelL  i.  9.  7 

Cloncina  280 

Cloihes.  of  different  kinds  409 

Clothe  how  wrought  498 

Clodius  restricts  »he  powers  of  Ihe  Ten 
sors,  137;  adopted  by  a  plebeian  69; 
made  tribune,  139  ;  the  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero, 139:  his  laws.  194;  tried  for  vio- 
lating the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deny 
198  :  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Mtio,  210; 
and  burnt  in  the  Forum  4^ 

Clients,  dole  given  to  431 

Coffin,  453  ;  how  deposited  462 

Coins,  kinds  of.  470 ;  put  in  the  mouth  of 
tb*'  deceased  452 

CoUeges  of  prieMs,  Lc.  298 

ColcnUs*  manner  of  settling,  82 ;  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  83 
Colianns,  kinds  of                                 540 
Comedy,  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  341. 
342 ;  writers  in  each  ib. 
Command,  military,  how  conferred        88 
Consuls,  respHct  shown  them  by  the  se- 
nate, 27;  by  others,   117.   119.  their 
poweni|29.  116,349;  when  instituted, 
109;  their  badges?  115;  time  of  enter- 
ing on  their  office*  118;  <"ith  what  so- 
lemnities thi9  was  done.  119 ;  their  pro- 
vinces, 120 1  from  what  order  created, 
122:  their  state  under  the  Emperors  124 
Consuls  elect,  first  asked  their  opinion  in 
the  senate,  27;  and  why                   119 
Ciwwecrfl/tow  of  theCroperors              467 
Consentes,  gods  so  called                      274 
ConslanlinopU  taken  by  the  Turks        86 
Cooks,  from  Sicily                               429 
Com  given  to  the  poorer  citicens)  191, 213 
Coruncanius,  the  first  who  gave  bis  ad- 
vice fijaely,  187 ;  first  plebeian  Poniifex 
Maximus                '                          282 
Couches,  for  reclining  on  at  meat,  417; 
usual  number  of  in  a  room,  418  ;  their 
form,  418,  419 ;  and  eovering,  ib.  fuae- 

*  ral  couches  "  462 
Crassus,  wealth  of  474 
Criminalsr  dres^  of.  96   247;  after  sen - 

fence  used  anciently  to  be  punished 
without  delay;  but  this  was  altered 
by  Tiberius,  261 ;  bow  treated  after 
death  962. 462 

Crowns,  given  as  rvwards,  370 ;  used  at 
feasts,  425;  pat  on  the  bead  of  the*  de- 
ceased 452 
Cups,  kinds  of  436 
Cupid  272 


OurU  I 
the  I 
rufi 

Curii 

Cybtl     i 

Cyclo 

Cypri 

Damo     , 

Dauff. 

Day,  ' 
dav 

Dfhlo 

Dtcan    I 

Deren 

Desaer    f 

DetoU 
phn    ! 

Dinls. 

Diana 

Dice,  I    I 

DictaU  . 
atiii  I 
pow  ■ 
120  ; 
aftei 

Dishes 
in 

Divorci  1 

Dogs,  I 
496; 

Donati  ^ 

Door,  ^  i 
bars.  ! 

Doicrie 

Drama  • 
from  I 
terru 
othet 

Dress,  t 
4tH);  : 
and  {. 
genei  i 
nator  > 
302,  : 
and  c  [ 

Drinkin  \ 

Driver,  i 

Drusus,  i 
ib.  hi: 

Ear-rin^ ' 
Edicts,  i  > 
gistra'  i 
E£ction 

lie,   91; 

rors 
Embalmi 
Emperor 

173;  I 
Entertain 


500 


INOEt 


IMK  198,  904}  of  dillhrent  kinds    432 
EnirailMf  how  inspected  813 

J^itaph,  f6rin  of  466 

JBJMiri,  at  SpartS)  resembled  the  tribunes 
at  Rome  141 

Equedrian  order,  its  iostitiition,  40 ;  badges 
and  office  41 

£atimaU  of  fortunes)  bow  made    89»  134 
Effidenee^  kinds  of  254 

ExeeptiotUt  bow  eipressed  ZU 

Exteutioner  179 

Exereuut  kinds  of,  421 ;  the  army       362 

F 
EMut.  bis  manner  of  declaring  war  on 
Carthage  -ga^ 

Falma  MaximiHSt  Prodtctator  156 

Faltehood.  punished  136,  207 

Family  right  of  69 

Fanatiett  whence  called  304 

Farmerit  kinds  of  ^)6 

Fates  276 

Fauntu  279 

Fasfinus  279 

Fences,  kinds  of  514 

Fertility  of  diffierent  soils  1 12 

Feslivalt,  stated,  324;    moveable,   327; 
occasional,  ib.  number  of,  hurtful      t6. 
Fines,  eitpnl  of  191 

Fisk,  the  Romans  fond  of  428 

Fi'sh-pontfM.  vahie  of  476 

FlaXi  for  what  nsed  613 

Flamen  of  Jupiter  21,  300,  468 

Flaminiu*  destruction  of  156 

Flarius.  why  made  Mdiltt  186 

Fleet.  Roman,  \*  here  stRtioned     164,  390 
Fliirtet  of  different  kinds  344 

Flora,  279;  festival  of  326 

Fmndlintrs,  state  of,  P/in.  ep.  %  71.  k  72. 
forcij^nem,  their  state  at  Rom»  disagree- 
able 86,  a« 
Fox.  why  burnt  as  a  sa^TiSce  to  Ceres  270 
Freedmen,  insolence  of  499 
Freedom  of  the  city  first  granted  to  phy- 
Bicians  and  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts,  by  Cassar                                    202 
Friends,  how  some  testified  their  afiec- 
tion                                                   462 
Funerals,  why  so  much  attended  to,  450; 
public,  and  private,  452 ;  funeral  couch* 
es,  465 ;  private  fimerals  celebrated  by 
night,  and  public  by  day,  465^  cere- 
monies of  both,  466, — 468.  funeral  pro- 
cession. 466;  funeral  oration.  457  :  first 
made  by  Poplicola  in  honour  of  Brutus, 
ib.  and  by  Calulus,  iti  praise  of  his  mo- 
ther   Popilia    t6  ;  funeral   pile,  460; 
animals  thrown  into  it,  461 ;  some  per- 
sons came  to  life  on  it                     461 
'Wiflf                                                 276 

G 
Conei,  ordffiary  a^d  eitraordinary,  328 ; 


of  the  cifvus    . 

Qardens 

Goiesy  how  adorned 

—  of  Rome 

Genius 


606 

496 
633 
277 


Gtrmans^  their  manner  of  fommig  oob- 
iectures  about  futurity     -  292 

Gladiators,  different  kinds  of,  334;  where 
exhibited,  336;  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing, 388 ;  prizes  given  to  the  victors,  839 
Glass,  invention  of  608 

Govenmenti  of  Rome,  originally  aristo- 
craticat,  91;  brought  to  a  just  c^ittfi- 
brium,  143  *,  worst  kind  of  despotism 
under  the  Emperors  176 

Graces  2T2 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  318 ,  and  fate       144 
(jrraui.  kinds  of  613 

Gtuirdiansj  appointment  of  73 

H 
ffair  perfumed  at  feasts,  426 ;  how  dress- 
ed by  women.  405;  by  men,  412;  not 
cut  at  sea,  414;  metJiod  of  pulling  out 
smRJI  hairs  413 

Hay,  making  of  431 

Harboitrs,  how  fortified  893 

fhntheru,  whence  named  "3^ 

Heirs,  how  appointed  71 

Jhthm  279 

HeiiofrabaluSt  first  wofe  a  robe  of  pore 

silk  m 

Fferalih,  or  pub!io  criers  123 

Hermodorus  ^59 

Hercules,  his  K> hours  278 

Hiero  his  regulations  concerning  the  let- 
ting of  lands  in  Sicily  adopted  by  lh<» 
Romans  201 

Hieroglyfihiet.  use  of  482 

Hills  n\  Rome  KJ* 

Hospitality,  inviolable  427 

Houses,  regulations  concerning;  64,494; 


rent  and  prices  of 
Household  gods 
How  glasses 
Hitman  scurifiees 
HymeUi  V  -<B(/f 


476 
277 
241 
3]4»325 
446 


Idolairyt  origin  of  457 

injuries^  how  puoi»bed  235 

/ngro^h'ng.  manner  of  ^^^ 

HUgitimaie  children,  state  of  442 

Images,  what  and  where  kept,  46 ;  car- 
ried at  funerals  466 
/>idmn  wise  men  burnt  themselves,  463; 
also  wives  on  the  piles  of  thetr  hus- 
bands                                             ^^ 
l/theritanees,  form  of  entering  npoa      73 
JnfatUS'  often  exposed 
Interest  of  money 
hUerring  the  dead,  most  afldenti 
468  i  and  most  natural 


60 
477 
462 

ik. 


OF  PROPER  NAMES  A 


i 


Mtrumenli,nned  in  writinjj^484:  In  hus- 
bandry. S35 1  for  Aiin^  hardens  on  the 
back  of  slaves*  560;  for  driving  ani- 
mals in  a  carriage  Page  658 
Jnns-  anciently  few  426 
hUerrex,  particulars  concerning,  93.  1(»9, 

112, 115 

Inenut,  revives  the  study  of  the  civil 

law  220 

itaiiant,  their  right  80 

J 
JantUj  how  represented  276 

Jetr*,  their  roMnner  of  burial  461 

Judge*,  o^  diffepent  kinds,  286, ;  appoint- 
ment uf,  238  i  chosen  from  what  or- 
der 289 
Jmlgmtnty  manner  of  pronouncing,  242 ; 


its  eifecis 
Jugnrlhine  war 
Mian  year 
Juno,  how  represented 
Jupifefi  his  names  and  attributes 


243 
144 
319 
268 
ib. 


Kings 


109,  113 


Landed  etlalesi  too  largei  hurtful,  543; 
the  value  of  lands  in  Italy  raised  by  a 
law  of  Trajan,  ib.  &  108 

Lartiui,  first  dictator  165 

iMlins,  their  rights  78 

Latin  iongne,  the  Italian  states  prohibited 
the  use  of  it  -442 

Laurentiaf  nurse  of  Romulus  299 

Lavema  280 

Ltrws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  158;  of  the 
12  tables   159,   185  ;    causes  of  new 
laws,  180 ;  time  between  proposing  and 
passing  a  law,  93, 95,  225 ;  how  passed, 
98,  102,  106 ;  certain  laws  excite  ^reat 
attention,  143;  by  what  name  distin- 
guished,  181 ;   species  of  (he   Roman 
law,   184 ;  laws  of  the   Emperors,  39, 
217 ;  collected  by  the  order  of  Justi- 
nian 219 
Laurtferti  origin  of,  186 ;   manner  of  con- 
sulting them,  187  ;  under  the  republic, 
not  permitted  to  talce  fees.  id.  limited 
to  a  certain  sum  under  the 'emperors, 
188;  their  education,    189; 'eminent 
lawyers  190 
Ltgatiti,  how  left  73 
LaUul%u,  degraded  22 
lAda                                                    278 
Zdten,  of  the  alphabet,  482 ;  epistles, 
490;  ingenious  modes  of  conveying  490 
Legiont*  how  many  raised  at  different 
times,    349 :    division  of  each,  363  ; 
officers                                             356 
tXbtrty,  whence  the  loss  of  it  roay^  be 
dated,  144;  causes  of  it^  subversion, 
38, 43, 109, 120,  143, 169,  &c. 


Ubra 
Umit 
Idnen 

Letter     < 
Lietof 
Ueini 
Lxeuti 

con 
Lirer, 

in  \     I 
[Amm     i 

ai  I 
Litcks 
Loom     I 

LoiSi         ! 

eve 
Lotter 
Lunal 

Machi    , 

shi[ 
McBcei    I 
cha    I 
mu< 
109 
in  fa 
the 
Magis    ! 
foni    i 
us, 

maj   i 
161 
Ext 
pro 
ManUj  : 
Manui 
JUard 
Marke  , 
Marrii  t 
59;    I 
ciari 
timi  I 
207 
forn  I 
Mariu  , 
sevf  I 
amt 
6rst 
clas; , 
the  I 
Mars,  ! 
Marsie 
sirm; 
Marsyti 
Mast,\\ 
Master 
Measui' 
MedaU 
Menan\ 
MiTcwi 


72 


\ 


562 


INDEX 


Mercury,  273 ;  images  of  Page  363 

Mervia,  kills  himself  301 

MeteUm  MmUdicuSj  banished  191 

Meiellus,  loses  his  sight  31, 306 

JVtneira,  2d9 ;  her  shield,  ib.  festival  of  824 
JHrm  280 

Minoriiyt  years  of  204 

Maney^  f?hen  coinedi  466;  how  com- 
puted 473 
Menardiy^  re  establishment  of  168 
MonUUj  division  of                       318, 319 
MorrOf  game  of                                    438 
Movumingi  manner  of                   413,  469 
Municipal  towns,  82 ;  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the   Roman  laws   unless  thev 
chose  ib. 
Mutes                                                  274 
Musie^  warlike  instrmnents  of             362 

N 
Atones  of  the  Romans  45 

J^eeklaees  408 

J^eplune,  270;  wbj  hostile  to  the  Tro- 
jans 271 
J^ero,  colossus  of,  336;  sets  Rome  on 
fire,  493 ;  curious  ceiling  of  hb  dining- 
room                                               603 
Jfew  5/yfe,  first  adopted  in  England     319 
Jfoblemeny  young,  how  instructed  in  pub- 
lic business,  21 ;  in  jurisprudence,  189; 
and  in  the  art  of  war               162,  860 
Mblest  who  so  called,  44:  on  them  the 
bad  emperors  chiefly  exercised  their 
cruelty  176 
Jfiana,  his  laws                                   206 
MSunber  of  the  people,  how  ascertained  89 
Nymphs                                        272,279 

Oath,  form  of,  240;  the  multiplying  of 
oaths  hurtful,  172 ;  military  oath     351 
Officers,  in  the  army,  366 ;  in  the  navy  390 
OmphUU  404 

Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther 268 
Ostracism^  what  268 
Oxefh  always  used  iu  ploughing,*  610; 
how  trained  ib. 

P 
Pagans,  whence  named  77 

Pjes,  festival  of  325 

Pallas,  268 ;  her  image  ib. 

Palms  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games  381 
Pan  279 

Pan(oinimef,.34jS;  composers  of  ib. 

Paper   made  of  the  papyrus^  483 ;  of 
Iineo.rags  484 

Parchmeni^  fint  made  485 

Patches,  why  used  407 

Patricians  18, 44, 46 

Patrons  k  Clients,  their  strict  Hiiioii      44 
Pavements,  how  adorned  603 

Psorir,  vaioe  of  476 


People,  power  of,  36,  121,  284 ;  common 
people  of  the  country  more  respect^ 
able  than  of  the  city  43 

Perjury^  punishment  of  173 

Perukes,  when  first  used  414 

Petreius,  his  bold  answer  to  Csesar       201 
Plough,  form  of,  609;  manner  of  plougta- 
ing  511 

Pluto  276 

Poles,  of  the  heavens  528 

Pompeius,  Sext.  why  called  the  son  of 
Neptune  370 

Pompey  made  consul,  123 ;  sent  against 
the  pirates,  199;  against  HMithridates, 
206;  his  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  332; 
first  built  a  theatre  of  hewn  stotie,  347; 
device  of  his  ring,  411 ;  his  deat  h  406 
Pontifs  ^1,  S87 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites  120 

PopUeola,  laws  of  184 

Porticos,  uses  of  422,  640 

Posts,  institution  of  546 

Possession,  form  of  claiming  «  217 

Poppma,  bathed  in  asses  milk  407 

Prayers,  how  made  309 

Prator,  institution  of,  125;  at  first  one,  t^. 
a  second  ad/ded,  t6.  the  number  of  prc- 
tors  increased,  130.;  the  city  prastor  the 
chief,  126;  his  edicts,  127 :  badees,  129; 
and  attendants,  130 ;  manner  of  admin- 
istering justice,  221,  227;  how  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  a  criminal  trial  269 
Pratorian  cohorts,  368,  533 ;  camp  of  ib. 
President,  of  a  feast  436 

Priapus  277 

Priests,  of  different  kinds,  281,  308  ;  of 
particular  deities,  300 ;  of  Jupiter.  301; 
of  Mars,  ib.  of  Pun,  303 ;  of  Hercules, 
fl6.  of  Cybele,  304 ;  of  Vesta,  t6.;  what 
thbir  emoluments  were  isuncertain,  907; 
by  whom  elected,  106,  197,  282,  289 
Proconsuls  and  Proprators,  origin  of  the 
name,  161 ;  provinces  assigned  to  them, 
162 ;  they  set  out  from  the  citv  with 
great  pomp,  ib  their  power  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 163;  manner  of  administering 
justice,  164;. their  exactions,  166:  re- 
turn to  Rome  as  private  citizens,  unless 
they  claimed  a  triumph  1^ 

Procurator  of  Judea  168 

Properly,  modes  of  acquiring  65 

Proserpina  276 

Proscription  of  citizens  196 

Provinces,  rights  of,  ^0 ;  taxes  Imposed  on 
them,  81;  new  partitl^  of  them  by 
Augustus  \A 

Prorinrial  magistrates,  under  the  republic, 
160,  166 ;  Under  the  emperors    ib.  168 
Purifieaiion,  manner  of  318 

Pwmmmts  251 


[ 


OF  PROPER  NAMES 


Q 

<^iMBtfers«  wfav  so  called,  148 ;  their  office,  S,  th 

t^  under  the  Emperors*    150.    It  gave  R 

admission  into  (he  senate                   20  Sacre 

R  i>acrij 

Bam.  a  machine  in  war                        380  iSuiU, 

Reapin^^  manner  of                            *  514  Salt, 

Utefining  at  supper,  when  iotroduced.  4 17*  Satin 

mfinner  of,  418 :  and  cause  of          425  Satur 

Regijten  of  all  public  transactions,  32;  Salwr 

kppt  in  the  treasury                             33  riu! 

Republic,  causes  of  its  ruSn«  37,  43,  121,  Scenti 

123.  144  146   161.  170,  350  Scipic 

'  Rtvitw  of  the  people. instituted  by  Servius,  ■ 

89;  when  and  bow  made,  92,  133,  138  Poi 

Rewardst  military                                870  ScrU)€ 

Wua                                                      275  Stasot 

Rights  of  citizens,  57 ;  could  not  b<>  taken  Senait 

from  any  one   against  bis  will,  78 ;  prin 

diminution  of                                     ib.  plac 

Rhodians,  their   regulations    cooceraing  rum 

naval  affairs  adopted  by  the  Romans  212  crec 

Rings  much  used                                  440  vali( 

Rivers,  their  sources  held  sacred           280  rare 

Roads,  how  paved                                  544  ib.  & 

Robbery y  punishment  of                       234  gard 

Rftbigo.  280 ;  feast  of                            324  tA.a| 

RommUf  bow  divided,  18,  45 ;  aiicieMtiy  Tibe 

weighed  their  nionev,  and  did  not  count  ing  c 

it  ,61 ;  cautious  in  admit  (ing  new  sacred  Stnatt 

rite's,  78 :  tbeir  respect  fo/ihe  ministers  Senaioi 

of  religion^  284;  pa8siona(ply  food  of  badg 

nuses,  330 :  of  shows  of  gladiators,  340:  askei 

and  of  uncommon  sights,  346:  almost  deliv 

always  engaj^ed  in  wars,  349 :  as  re-  b«  in 

markahle  for  enduring  labour  as  for  their 

courage,  381:  long  unHC<]uaimed  with  Setiiene 

DavHl  affairs.  383 :  careful  to  wear  the  crimi 

ti^a  in  foreign  cnunlries    295 :  usually  Sepuidt 

went  with  their  heads  bare,  4<)4 :  when  aid  li 

covered,  ib,  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  Senanti 

in  mourning.  413 :  Iheic  ancient  simpli-  prie^^t 

city.  416:  their  luxury  and  the  cause  Servitwi 

of  it,  417:  at  first  sat  at  meat,  ib.  bor-  Servius 

row»*d  the  custom  of  reclining  from  the  made 

eBitt.  ib  began  their  feasts  with  prayer,  coine 

425 :   and  ended  tbem  in    the  same  Sexti-uSf 

mAn/.er                                              439  Short  hu 

Ro7najii/t,  v(  Thrace,  why  so  called       86  of 

Rome  b.iili    17  :  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Shoes,  ki 

GhuIs.  57    494:  and   under  Nero,  t6.  Ships,  tti 

adorned    by    Augustus,  ib    its  streets  ent  kii 

narrow,  ib.  its  gates,  533:  and  bridges,  386;  1 

647 :  its  J^tin  name  why  concealed  38*2  390 ;  | 

Romulus  279:  hi^  contest  with  Remus  289  of  bat 

Roojs  form  of                                       501  ships  I 

Rov-erS'  bow  they  sat                           384  sets 

Rutiius  the  first  plebeian  censor          132  Silnfllint 

Rub^leon,  the  btKindary  of  Caesar's  pro-  Sicily,  tl 

▼ince                                              141  form « 


£trinitUi  at  liii  initif>a1ioa  the  pleWiani 

reiin- toitomSorer  Fagt   139 

Sie^e,  fiirmol  378  381 

Skttrlea  iiilritdiicetj  nl  Stasia  436 

Siik.  long  knoivn  before  lUk-worm]  urre 

iornKluced  406 

Sir,  eiiuivalenl  la  Domtmii  487 

Slaea,  how  made,  49;  lliGirfreatni>;nt,6U: 

oi  (JifTumit  kinds,  61:  Itoiv  oiailc  frre. 

Kti   their  mBnumhsion  rtslricted   lij 

law,  64. 193,  199;  ptmishaient  of,  266: 

thrir  dn^s.  414:  nol  atluAed  (o  serve 

In  the  arm]!  bul  in  ilangermi!  junctures > 

SI :  iiicta  a*  obtruded  ibemsf  Ivea,  it  ere 

■ometinies  gnu  [odealb,3ftl. Slvtes 

nliu  frJEiIrd   llie    liHir.    4U6:  riiaved, 

414:  cuuked  vicluats  429:  carved,  and 

wailed  si  table,  ib    wnUe  letlers  «nd 

liDflki,491:  Hatched  al  tbe  gale,  49.'): 

took  care  nl  Ihe  Mrium~  600:  of  Ihe 

lieddiamliun.   *il :  drpsi   trees,  806:' 

cullivaled  the  ground,  S0S.616 ,  carrtwl 

burdena,  ledaiia  and  tillers  6i2 

Soil-  cjualities  of  a  Kood  608 

Sal.  277 ;  Ihe  namewiih  Mithras  i4. 

SolditTt,  enli'ii^d,    17,  74.  351);  dilferent 

kinds  of.  853;   divided  into  diff.  reot 

ranks.  3Sa:  their  anna  and  dreu,  364, 

368.  ^i;  ibeir  order  and  dlH;l[iline. 

when  encamped,  362:  on  niarcb,363:in 

tiBllle.864;  Iheir  reH'Brdt,a70    puniab- 

menti.  37S.  pay  and  diicharte        377 

Soton,  law-giver  of  Alliens  169 

Soru  how  tieed  from  tlie  power  of  Ibeir 

father  60 

Sni^enet,  rei;alales  the  year  316 

Sawing',  manner  of  613 

^ecfoc/u.  Ibeir  liiinful  eflecls    382  ji  333 

Apurinna.  predicts  Ihe  death  of  CKsar3l3 

^la^e-playi  Unl  in!'lilu(ed,340-,  i:bieay  of 

three  kind*,  342  :  often  prohihilFd,  346 

Tacit.  Jnn.  iv.  14.  liii   46.  Siwl.  Jftr. 

16  Dom  7,  fiin-pon.  46. 

Sfoget,  along  llie  road  645 

StinJardi.  hinds  of  148,  363 

Staulaiiom.  form  of  S26.  229 

51>rnjpf  Ihe  Rnmana  had  none    214  356 

Sloclnttgi.  nni  worn  by  the  Kooians  402.4  J3 

Sroiu.  whence  named  539 

Style,  uld  and  new  318 

SvpaTlilion  a!  Ibe  Bomana,  96,  2B1,  2tt3, 

327.  391.  lie. 

Clipper,  the  principal  meal.  416:  place 

of,  417.  e»l:  dress  for   436,  jtarli  of, 

427  :  music,  im.  in  time  of  430 

Sattrmg  lo  aujiport  whatever  laws  were 

passed,  when  nnt  enforced        191  201 

Sj|t[Ja,htsGhoic>-of  senBlurs.21:  nsurna- 

(ion,   llO.   luO:  cruelty,  d.  increased 


banes,  145 ;  bis  laws,  196;  bolb  re- 
wards and  punishes  Ibe  si h re  of  SuU 
picius  for  lielravingbim,  216:  why  he 
ordered  his  body  la  be  burnt  463 

S^vanut  27» 

T 

ToUu.  419;  (^diSereal  forms,  420;  how 

c(,i.«craled  436 

TVirguintui,  king,  eipel ted,  114;  oo  wbal 

day  1 19 

Taxtt.  varianskindi  of.  75;  reinilled    ib. 

TtUlt.  can-  i.f  401 

Tempia.  309,  534;   ornament  of   lh.^ir 

frniil  and  roof      '  «>! 

Teat:  fiirm  of  360 

r<:ilamenli.   how     made,  69  :    ancienlly 

made  in  tlip  Cemilu  Cvriata  68 

Termiaia,  liis  teni|ile  379 

Thankigivingi,  hoH'  made  31U 

Tlitttlrti,  at  Hrst  prohibited,  346;  biiill  by 

Scaiirut,  iA.  Ciirlo  and  Pom|>ey,  ib.  tte. 

Tkefl.  how  punished  232 

Tlieo/lotliu,  abolislies  the  bealben  worship 

Ht  Rome  308 

Things,  dlFision  of  62 

Threihing.  manner  of  SIS 

jTArnctaFu,  curioris  custom  of,  9M1;  tfaeir 

win'S  hum  themselves  un  (Ac  p'lln  of 

their  bushandi  461 

TilicHut,  deprived  ihe  people  of  the  ri^bi 

of   voting, '108;  sum    be   left  al   bis 

dealli  476 

Tila  tnt  laid  on  601 

Trro,  frei-ilinai.  of  Clrero  )?« 

Tap.  different  frnm  ihe  trorhtu  422 


it  of 


264 


2,  231 ;  hurlful 

43 

3«,  1(344 


TVqjan'j  iiillar 

Tradt.  not  resppcled.  20,  21 
con^quencea  of  i his 

Tragedy,  writers  of 

Triei.  Iiow  proj-agaled 

/Wall,  civil,  22u;  how  cooducied,  221, 
239  mmiaal,  before  tlie  jiro[de.  24S; 
before  Ibe  prstors,  248 ;  how  coadacl- 
ed  253 

Tribe*,  three  at  tret,  17,  104;  when  in- 
crrnsed,  106  i  how  divided  106 

Tritonian,tliE  chief  of  Ibo^e  lawyers  who 
ci>ni|K>sed  tbe  Corjiatjani  219 

Tribuna.  of  lb«  comrount  when  created, 
139;  their  power  al  tn\  small,  IW; 
aflarwarda  eiorhilsnl,  140  :  aliridged 
hySylla,  145:  in  a  manner  anniftilaied 
by  Julitn  Cteaar,  ib  confemd  on  Au- 
pi'lm.  ii.  at  first  not  admilled  ID 


Tribuaa,   mililary,  uomber  of  in 


31 
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OF  PROPER  NAMI 


Hon  Pdfs  191,866 

I&hhU,  of  differant  kinds  2^ 

I\/itmphf  whonc*  GaUed>  872 1  naval  tri- 

ampb  876 

THwRDtn,  no ;  conieente  a  temple  and 

divine  honour  to  Caear  182 

SVmAset,  me  of  641 

U 
Undtrtaktr  of  fonerab  466 

UnUf  how  made  462     i 

Oinirifj/their  eroelty,  68 :  and  art      478    .  i 

Valtritu  C&rvm  ^  128 

Vemu^  bernamet,  &c.  271      ) 

Verdiei  of  a  jury  267 

Verres,  said  to  have  been  restored  from 
banishment  by  the  Influence  of  Cicero,      } 
263 :  cause  of  hlf  death  ib. 

Vertumnut  279 

Vapanan^  the  first  who  made  laws  with- 
out consulting  the  senate,  89;  the  sum      K 
lie  said  ^  as  necessary  to  support  the     f\ 
state  .476 

Veila,  the  godden  of  fire  269      h 

Vutal  Virgiut  806      Fi 

VUtimt,  white,  from  the  river  Clitum- 

nus  314      I 

Vtneyardsj  432 ;  how  planted  618 

Viilas,  bow  laid  out  604 

VUlius,  why  called  Avralis  118     Y 

Virfcima,  killerd  by  her  father  169 

Vvirutt  worshipped  287 

rt/f//ni«,Iuioryof  480 

VinnU,  custom  of  taking  before  and  after 
supper  431 

Vow,  how  made  809 


Fmis. 
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